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PREFACE 


The completion of the History of England and the British 
Empire down to the j^ear 1914 calls for a few prefatory 
words to this, the fourth, volume. The later chapters con- 
tain the record of events within the writer’s own memory — 
events o^ which it is impossible to speak with the same 
detachment as in picturing earlier periods of history. The 
natural temptation is to make of such a record something 
in the nature of a political pamphlet. The alternative for 
the writer is to abstain from pronouncing his own judg- 
ments ^on controversial questions, and to endeavour to set 
forth an exact statement of facts ^find a correct exposition 
o? the varying views taken of those facts by intelligent and 
honest members of all political parties. This is the course 
which he has adopted, his purpose being not to impress 
his own views upon the reader, but to enable the student 
to form an unbiassed opinion for himself. As the questions 
discussed become more and more such as are or have been 
very recently of ein exceedingly intimate interest, it has 
become increasingly difficult to enter into details ; and the 
whole of the last chapter can only be regarded as a summary 
and an epilogue expressed with such impartiality as is 
possible in the circumstances. The commencement of the 
great war or Vhich we*are now engaged has provided a very 
definite terminus. Not less decisively than the birth of 
the French Revolution, it is the opening of a new phase 
in the history of the European, nations. Not until the war 
is over and the terms of peace have been dictated by the 
victorious powers, will it be possible to apply historical treat- 
ment to the iEschylean drama which is now xmfolding itself. 
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vi England and the British Empire 

Certain comments which have been passed upon the 
present volume while in MS. suggest that a note may be 
advisable regarding the author’s use of the terms Britain 
and England, British and English. ‘ English ’ is the recog- 
'^nised name of our common language and literature ; Other- 
wise it is a term strictly appropriate only to what is specifi- 
cally English as distinguished from what is specifically 
Scottish or Irish. ‘ England,’ on the other hand, not as a 
political but as a geographical term, appears to be legiti- 
mately used both in the specific sense and when the only 
strictly correct (but extremely pedantic and incemvenient) 
alternatives would be ‘ The British Isles ’ or ‘ The United 
Kingdom.’ ‘ British,’ not ‘ English,’ is the term applied 
to the Imperial Government, policy, navies, and armies ; 
and ‘ Britain ’ or ‘ Great Britain,’ not ‘ England,’ to the 
Imperial State — properly so from the time of the incorpora- 
tion of the hitherto septate and often antagonistic States 
of England and Scotland as the single State of Great Britain. 
There Is no adequate reason for the somewhat discourteous 
practice of most English writers, who habitually ignore the 
susceptibilities of Irishmen or Scots by persistently calling 
Irish and Scottish regiments ‘ English ’ troops, the parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom the ‘ Engfish ’ parliament, 
and the Imperial Government ‘ England.’ A pedantic 
scrupulosity in the observance of rule need not be insisted 
upon. It is neither unreasonable nor unnatural that the 
name of the predominant partner should occasionally be 
used as an alternative to the correct name cf the firm ; 
it is probable enough that the author will be fhunij to have 
sometimes jieglected the ‘ strict dbservance of *his regular 
practice. But except in the case of a few possible lapses, 
the author has used the wqrd ‘ Enghmd ’ when he means 
Eng^d, the country, not the British State, and ‘ English ' 
wb^ he means English, not British. 
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CHAPTER 1 . THE WAR WITH THE ‘ 
FRENCH EMPIRE 

I. The TifucE and the Rupture, 1802-1803 

The Peace of Amiens, negotiated for the Addington ministry 
mainly by*CornwalIis, was subjected to sharp criticism. The 
general feeling was summarised ])y Sheridan when The Peace 
he said that it was ‘ A peace which all men arc glad Amiens, 
of but no one can be proud of.* For the sake of peace, Britain 
had surrendered a.good deal and France nothing. The attacks 
came cRieJly from Grenville and fr^m the Portland Whigs, 
Sjfencer and Windham, distrust of the^ntentions of the French 
government being really at the root of the opposition. The 
country, in fact, was grievously in need of peace, though it^had 
shown an extraordinary capacity for bearing the strain of the 
war. The National Debt had doubled since 1783, as in 1783 
it had doubled since 1763. The population, suffering from the 
dislocation of employment accompanying the rural and industrial 
revolutions, had been brought to a state of more acute distress 
by the immense rise in the price of food-stuffs consequent upon 
the war. Wheat had risen to a hundred and twelve shillings, 
whereas i^efore it had rarely been as high as fifty shillings, 
and had never exceeded sixty-four. The merchants looked 
forward to gpeat profits ^hen the course of trade should no 
longer be in 1 :erruptcd. The country generally, therefore, was 
glad to acquiesce in any peace which seemed to promise security 
and the opportunity of recuperation. There was at least a 
prima facie presumption that a really stable government had 
been established in France, and that if the intentions of that 
government were pacific a long era of peace was at hand. 

But were the intentions o&tbat government pacific ? Napoleon, 
Innes’s Elng.*Hi8t.— Vol. iv, A 
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who formally adopted the monarchical custom of using his 
Christian name, after his position as First Consul was confirmed 
to him for life in the August following the peace, had a great 
Doubts of its task before him in the reorganisation of France, 
permanency, ^nd might well have been anxious to devote the 
whole of his energies to that > work. Nevertheless, it would 
be difficult for any man with a military genius such as his to, 
set a limit to his own ambition, to turn from the exercise of the 
art of war, in which he had been so triumphant, and to confine 
himself to the interests of the organiser and administrator. It 
is particularly difficult for one who by the brilliant achievements 
of his sword has won his way to the supreme power in the 
state, raising his own country to unprecedented heights of 
martial glory, to abstain from securing his supremacy by further 
feats of arms. y-Even if Napoleon had honestly determined to 
seek peace and avoid war it is doubtful whether lie could have 
kept to his resolve, doubtful whether he could have resisted the 
temptation to assert dubious claims supported by the material 
argument of invincible legions. And facts point to the irresist- 
ible conclusion that the only kind of peace which'he would have 
allowed to be permanent would have demanded the submission 
of all Europe to his dictation, or, at least, such as would have 
ruled Britain out of any voice in European affairs. 

It was at least impossible for the British government to feel 
assured that the peace would be permanent or was intended to 
l^auiies be permanent. Causes ot friction had not been 
dffrtction. removed. Almost at the last moment, Napoleon 
had nifflcd British nerves, by accepting for himself «the presi- 
dency of what was thereafter known as the Italian Republic, 
hitherto styled Cisalpine. ^ Napoleojti' was ruffled "b^ the liberty 
allowed to ifiie SmtgrSs in England, of making the grossest attacks 
upon him in the English press. Britain had abstained from 
including in the terms of the peace any demands as to the rela- 
tions between France and the various republics which had been 
practically her creation, or with regard to the minor German 
states; aggressive action by France in those quarters would 
carry with it a menace of further ‘aggressive intentions; yet 
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France might resent any British protest on the subject, on the 
plea that it was none of Britain's business. There was no 
stipulation for a commercial treaty; and to British dismay, 
there was no sign of any intention on the part of France to relax 
her efforts for maintaining commercial barriers between Britain 
and Europe. Finally, Britain bad agreed to the evacuation of 
Malta and its restoration to the Knights of St. John, condi- 
tionally upon the common guarantee of the powers for its 
neutrality ; but ftie actual guarantee had not yet been 
obtained. 

Consequently, after the treaty, Britain made no haste to 
evacuate Malta, wlierein she was obviously within her rights, but 
she also delayed to restore the French towns which Evasions of 
had been seized in India, and to withdraw her troops treaty 
from Egypt. This was in fact a technical breach ®**^fif*'tions. 
of the tyms of thd treaty, in defence of which it could only be 
urged that*grave suspicion of Napoloion's intentions was war- 
ranted by his actions. In the autumn, Napoleon having been 
made First Consul for life, France annexed Piedmont and practi- 
cally compelled the Helvetic republic to adopt a constitution, 
placing it under French control. The secularisation and redis- 
tribution of the territories of the West German princes was 
proceeding apace, and the hand which guided it was obviously 
that of France. Yet none of these things were breaches of 
the Treaty of Anjiens. French commercial agents were visiting 
Ireland and the Levant i it was* more than suspected that their 
purposes and the reports they were preparing were much more 
political t^ian commercial ‘in character. Instructions for these 
agents which fell into the hands of the British government 
desired thbrq*to furnish ii^formatioQ about the ports, which 
seemed to imply hostile intentions. In January 180^, was pub- 
lished the report of Colonel Sebastian!, who had been officially 
sent to the I.evant ; it was chiefly concerned to explain how 
easy would be the recovery of Egypt by France. The per- 
sistent retention of French troops in Holland could not in Britain 
be regarded with equanimity, and protests from Britain were 
met with the answer that these proceedings were no contraven- 
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tion of the Treaty of Amiens, and with counter-protests against 
the standing grievance of the scurrilous -attacks upon the First 
Consul issued in the London press by the French emigres. 

If then we endeavour to divest ourselves of the almost irresist- 
ible disposition of the natural man, to read sinister motives into 
Teohnical the action of opponents while repudiating correspond- 

juatifleation ing insinuations against his friends, the case may still 
of France. fairly stated on this wise. Terms had been arrived 

at for the Treaty of Amiens under which thcBritish made certain 
definite engagements, having certain understandings in view ; 
but the superior diplomatic skill of the French forejgn minister, 
Talleyrand, prevented them from obtaining any guarantee for 
those understandings, under the treaty. If the British carried 
out their engagements, they would be placed at a serious disad- 
vantage in the event of a renewal of hostilities, unless France 
acted upon those understandings which had not been guaranteed, 
but had been in the minds of the British when they made their 
engagements. France, on the other hand, declined to give any 
consideration to those understandings ; and in view of the 
hostile intent implied by the action of France a^ interpreted by 
the British, the British evaded the carrying out of their engage- 
ments without further security. Napoleon stood by the letter 
of the agreement, regarded the demand for further security as a 
breach of faith, and took measures to strengthen his position in 
the event of a renewal of the fighting. 

So far, on purely technical grounds, 'Napoleon had the Ixist of 
the argument ; but when the security of a state is at stake, its 
Moral action cannot be governed by purely technical con- 

juatiiicatloii siderations. What the British saw, was that after 
of Britain. peace had been m^de Napoleon ‘Was*engaged in 

securing complete control for France over Holland, Switzerland 
and North Italy ; and, by February 1803, over the principalities 
of Western Germany. It was vain for Napoleon to pretend that 
these matters were no concern of the British ; the domination 
of all these states by an unfriendly power was very much their 
concern. There was no question at all that the peace had been 
made on both sides on the hypothecs that it was intended tp be 
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a permanent settlement. Napoleon knew perfectly well that 
the policy he was carrying out in Western Europe was incom- 
patible with the permanence of the settlement ; therefore from 
the British point of view, his actions were a moral though not a 
technical violation of the treaty, warranting its technical* viola- 
tion by a delay in carrying out*the British engagements. The 
British case became all the stronger with the discovery of evidence 
pointing to a more definitely hostile intent. With relation to 
Egypt in particular, the publication of Sebastiani’s report 
carried the conviction that the moment Britain fulfilled her 
engagement, and evacuated Alexandria, France would drop the 
mask, break her own engagement, and occupy Egypt herself. 

In plain terms, Napoleon’s determination, which was manifest, 
to make all Western Europe dependent upon France, necessi- 
tated his insistence upon the doctrine that Western a breach 
Europe Y^as no coficern of Britain. The security inevitable, 
of [gritain necessitated her insistence up(jn her right to a voice in 
the settlement of Western Europe, although that right had not 
been formally asserted in the Treaty of Amiens. These two 
incompatible positions must almost in any case have led fin a 
renewal of the war ; but behind them lay the French con^fic- 
tion that the British were actuated by hostility to France and 
the British convictibn that the French were actuated by hostility 
to Britain, which made a rupture certain. By March 1803, the 
Addington goveriynent was so convinced of the menace of war, 
that the king’s message •to parliament called for military pre- 
parations in view of the hostile preparations which were in 
progress ii? the French ports. 

The result of the kingls mgssage was an explosive scene between 
the First Consul and the British ambassador, Whitworth, at the 
Tuileties. The actual rupture, however, was still de- 13Q3 
ferred for a couple of months. On May 12th diplo- declared, 
rnatic relations were broken off ; on the 18th war 
^as declared. Immediately afterwards all British subjects in the 
French dominions were seized and thrown into prison as prisoners 
of war, a jriolation of all recognised custom, which emphasised 
the bitterness with which the renewed struggle was to be jpged. 
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Both in France and in England it was recognised at this time 
that there must be a fight to a finish. The evidence of the whole 
Napoleon’s career of Napoleon points to the conclusion that 
alma |^e regarded the British power throughout as the 

grand 'Obstacle to the achievement of his own ambition, which 
was the establishment not mepely of France as the ascendant 
power in Europe, but of his own unqualified supremacy, and 
that, consequently, the ruin of the British empire was the 
primary object which he held in view. It is not easy to doubt 
that it was his deliberate intention to use the Peace of Amiens 
first for the consolidation of his control, as yet incoptiplete, over 
Western Europe, and then to apply himself to the annihilation 
of the British commercial supremacy, upon which rested the 
power of the British empire. This was not apparent when the 
Peace of Amiens was made, because it was assumed in England 
that there were to be no further alterations in*thc map of Europe. 
When Napoleon chose tp^treat that assumption as unwarranted, 
it became practically impossible to doubt the fundamentally 
anti-British character of his ambitions ; and it is impossible to 
doubt them now, in the light of his subsequent operations. It 
may be true that he did not intend to provoke war, as it is cer- 
tainly true that the British government did not intend to pro- 
voke war. But if so, it was only on the hypothesis that he would 
be able to effect the ruin of the British empire without going 
to war ; and the British nation was fully determined to fight in 
order to avert that catastrophe. 

Yet it is one thing. to declare war, and another to make war 
effective. While each of the two combatants was fighting single- 
ArmieB handed, each might brijig painful pressure to bear 
and fleets. the otherr, but neither could stfijee^'a crushing 

blow. In the British isles, there were scarcely more than fifty 
thousand troops available, though the material was there for rais- 
ing a force of perhaps half a million for home defence. But 
these were not troops which could be employed for striking on 
land at France with her large armies of veterans under the com- 
mand of the greatest of soldiers. It was equally .impossible 
for Napoleon to use his armies to strike at Englan<^, unless he 
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:ould obtain at least a temporary command of the sea, and there 
was no chance of his achieving that object by any direct blow to 
Ihe superior British fleet. In effect all that Britain could do 
was to prevent French ships from coming out of French or 
Dutch forts, and to take possession of French or Dutch islands 
— since for all practical purposes Holland was now a part of 
France. All that Napoleon could do was to shut British com- 
merce out of French and Dutch ports, and endeavour to frighten 
England by menaced of invasion. 

On the other hand, there was no immediate prospect of move- 
ment on the part of other powers. Austria might have taken 
alarm at Napoleon’s policy in Western Germany, Burope 
yet her assent to it was already assured. The Tsar Quiescent, 
was satisfied by the advantages which Napoleon had been care- 
ful to secure to the states in which Alexander was personally 
interested, Bavaria* Wiirtemberg and Baden. Prussia’s acquies- 
cence followed upon her hopes of cojnpensation for herself in 
Hanover. Russia, too, was annoyed 6y the British refusal to 
evacuate Malta. Since France retained her hold on Otranto 
in Southern Itdly, the Bourbon king of the Sicilies was too much 
afraid of her to make common cause with the British ; and if 
the Bourbon king of Spain was not unlikely to be seduced into 
a French alliance for the same reasons as in the past, yet at the 
moment Spain had no excuse for intervention and was not in a 
due state of preparation for a maritime war. 

11 . The Struggle: First Phase, May i8o3-January 1806 

The war, when it opened, was on the* part of Great Britain 
a purely defensive one. She could not strike hard, however 
earnestly •she* might desife^ to do so. She could ^he West 
secure her domination in the West Indies by again* 
seizing St. Lucia, a position strategically of the highest value. 
She could, and did extend her domination by occupying French 
and Dutch islands, a process which involved considerable 
expense and the dispatch of troops which, considering the small 
numbers jof her army, it might have been wiser to keep at home. 
The principal gain in fact 4ay in the seizure of harbours which 
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would otherwise have sheltered innumerable privateers engaged 
in the harrying of British commerce. 

But for Napoleon tlie grand object was to find an opportunity 
for striking ; for the British, to prevent him from doing so. 
The army of Napoleon set himself to developing a grand Scheme 
Boulogne. of invasion, the British to ensuring that any such 
scheme should be abortive. At Boulogne and neighbouring 
ports, Napoleon gathered flotillas of flat-bottomed boats for 
transport, and troops to be ready for cmbarication — in the vain 
hope that they could be carried to England, and effect an imme- 
diate conquest, if only the Channel could be cleared of British 
warships for three days or even for twenty-four hours. That 
' if * was the vital point. For the British fleet was standing on 
guard, and had no intention of allowing itself to be either forced 
or beguiled into leaving an open passage. 

It does not appear that the Admiralty at any time had a 
shadow of doubt regardinj^ the ability of the Navy t,o trustratc 
The any possible attempt at invasion. Bui confidence 

volunteera. q{ Admiralty was no more sufficient 

to satisfy popular anxiety than had been the confidence of 
Elizabeth’s mariners in the days of the Armada. There must 
be an army to meet the invader, if he should succeed in effecting 
a landing. It was well that the naval authorities should be con- 
fident, since they had the best of reasons for their confidence ; 
it was well also that the nervousness of those who understood 
the situation clearly should be allayed ; and it was emphatically 
well that the manhood of the country should be zealous to 
answer the call to arms'; so long as the chance of invasion existed, 
however infinitesimal. Volunteers were enrolled to the number 
of three hundred thousand before thd'war had b^n in progress 
for much mere than three months. 

The Addington ministry possessed the advantage that the 
king was on better terms with the prime minister than with any 
1802-3. The of predecessors since North had quitt(‘d office 
in 1782. At the same time, by no stretch of 
® imagination could the ministry be called a strong 

one ; its intentions were excellent, ^but it was surrounded by 
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critics, of greater ability than most of its members, who resented 
its existence. A feeling grew that the ‘ Pilot who had weathered 
the storm ’ should return to his post. An abortive insurrection 
in Ireland, headed by Robert Emmett, whose brother Thomas 
had been one of the persons seized before the outbreak of the 
Rebellion of '98, gives some point to the view that Pitt ought to 
have stipulated for the completion of his own Irish policy as a 
condition of his return to office. Nevertheless he was probably 
right in considering that the king would have remained obdurate 
upon the point. That the king was hopelessly wrongheaded, 
does not alter the fact that the thing had become with him a 
matter of conscience, and he would have resigned his crown 
rather than give way. Addington himself wished for Pitt’s 
return, and had opened negotiations wdth him towards the end 
of the year 1802. Pitt, however, required not only that he should 
himself resume his old position, but that (Irenville and others 
who had 'resigned with him should also return to the ministry. 
Grenville, again, made it a condition thal Addington should retire. 
Pitt’s terms were rejected in April 1803 by the Addington 
cabinet, a month before the declaration of war. 

Pitt’s relations with the ministry, which he had hitherto sup- 
ported though only after a lukew^arm fashion, now became in- 
creasingly chilly. .In tlie spring of 1804, criti- 1804. Pitt 
cism of the government began to sound a distinctly May. 

hostile note. By this time Grenville and Fox were uniting their 
forces, and both support^'d Pitt. Ministers came near to being 
defeated in the House of Commons. At the end of April, Pitt 
submitted^ his own view' of the situation to the king, who had 
only just recovered from his third serious brain-attack. At the 
same moment Addington* resigned. George invited Pitt to 
submit his plans for a new ministry ; Pitt proposed a joint 
ministry which should include both Grenville and Fox. The 
king rejected Fox personally, and would only accept Grenville 
if a pledge were given that the question of Catholic emancipation 
should not be raised. Fox did not wish his own exclusion to 
stand in the way ; but neither Fox’s followers nor Grenville and 
his followers would join without Fox. Pitt, however, had come 
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to the conclusion, first, that the Addington ministry under 
Addington's leadership was incompeteni: ; secondly, that it was 
impossible under existing conditions to force Fox upon the king ; 
thirdly, that the crisis demanded his own return to the helm. In 
the new ministry which the king accepted, Pitt with 'his per- 
sonaFfollowers such as Dundas^ now Viscount Melville, took the 
places of Addington and his immediate followers, while others^ 
such as the chancellor. Lord Eldon, Lord Hawkesbury (after- 
wards earl of Liverpool), Pitt’s brother, Lord Chatham, and 
Castlercagh, remained. Pitt returned to office at the precise 
moment when Napoleon was proclaimed no longer First Consul 
of the French republic, but Emperor of the French (May 1804). 

The war had now been in progress just twelve months. Apart 
from the mustering of armies of invasion, the first definite step 
Watching taken by France had been the occupation of Hanover, 
and But since the days of George -ii., British govern- 

waiting. ments had ceased to be susceptible to ajttacks upon 

Hanover ; the object of the French was to enable themselves to 
dangle the electorate as a bait before the eyes of the Prussian 
king. For the rest, the army of invasion collected at Boulogne; 
volunteers in increasing numbers drilled and trained themselves 
on the other side of the Channel ; and British fleets kept watch 
over all the French ports in the North Sea and in the Channel, 
on the Atlantic and in the Mediterranean. Repeatedly in the 
past from 1756 to 1797, the menace of invasion had frightened 
British governments into conuTiete or*partial withdrawals from 
the inland sea, but it had no such effect now when the British 
naval force could maintain an adequate strength of ships in 
every region. 

But another actor was coming ofl the scene.* Doubts were 
stirring in the mind of tlie Tsar, suspicions that 5 lapoleon was 
Tsar projecting designs against the Turkish empire, in 

Alexander. pursuance of his old schemes for Oriental conquest. 
It was more than probable that the kingdojn of the Sicilies 
would be made a stepping-stone. At any rate the tightening of 
Napoleon’s grip upon Western Europe was ominous. ^TheTsar 
began to think of alliances to hold 4he ambitions of France in 
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check ; and in the quarter where his own interests were directly 
threatened British interests were threatened also. Neither 
power could afford to see France in possession of the Sicilies. 

Then, in March 1804, all Europe was startled by a tragedy. A 
plot was* framed in France against the emperor's life. At the 

bottom of it were the Breton Georges Cadoudal, „ ^ 

^ Murder of 

^nd Pichegru, the former general of the republic, the Duo 
Something of it was known to Moreau, the victor 
of Hohcnlinden, whb in military reputation stood 
second only to Napoleon himself. The plot was discovered, 
Cadoudal w^s executed, Pichegru was found dead in his prison, 
and Moreau, who had refused to participate, was banished. But 
matters did not end here. Napoleon believed, and had some 
colour for the belief, that there was an extensive Bourbon plot 
in which tin? British government was implicated. The Due 
d’Enghicri, a prince of the blood royal, the direct representa- 
tive of the great Conde, was in Baden territory. Presumably in 
order to terrorise the Bourbons, the unfortunate duke was 
kidnapped on iKmtral soil, cjirried over the French border, and 
after a mock trial was shot for complicity in the plot. Napoleon 
persuaded himself and France that the crime was a necessity of 
state ; he used the event as an argument for ending once for 
all the vision of a' Bourbon restoration, by establishing a new 
dynasty and procuring his own acceptance by France as emperor. 
But Europe was shocked by the outrage, and no one more than 
Alexander. Even before'' it was capped by Napoleon's assump- 
tion of the imperial dignity, the Tsar had begun to negotiate 
actively k>r a British alliance, hoping to include in it Austria, 
Prussia, and the zealous but impracticable king of Sweden, 
Gustavus IV. ^ ” 

Now it had been proved in the war which terminated with the 
Peace of Amiens, that Pitt was not, as his father had been, an 
organiser of victories. But he was aware that to 1804-5. 
organise victories had become a necessity, that it Pitt and the 
was not enough to remain on the defensive until 
the struggle with Napoleon ended in a stalemate. Only through 
concerted action with othef powers would it be possible to win ; 
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and though Russia must be credited with having made the first 
move, before Pitt himself had come into power, Pitt was no less 
zealous than Alexander himself, in the effort to organise a coali- 
tion in which not only British fleets but also British armies 
would have to take their share, and the partners would be largely 
financed by British gold. It also to be observed from the 
outset that the British navy not only had the ships, the men, 
and the officers, as she had in 1793, but also the naval organisa- 
tion which had been attained in nine years? of continuous war, 
controlled by men who had a thorough grasp of naval strategy 
in all its aspects. There is no fault to be found wjth its direc- 
tion while in the hands of Melville, in spite of the poor figure he 
had cut when directing the military administration at the begin- 
ning of the previous war ; and Melville was succeeded before 
the most critical moment arrived by a man who had proved 
himself a thorough master. Sir Charles Middleton, jvho was 
created Lord Barham. Middleton was a veteran Clearing his 
eightieth year when Melville was at the Admiralty ; there is very 
little doubt that the wisdom of Melville’s own measures was due 
to the confidence which he reposed in Middleton’s advice ; and 
there is no doubt at all that when Melville was forced to resign 
on account of the personal attacks made upon him, and Middleton 
as Lord Barham officially took his place, to Barham belongs the 
credit for the perfection of the Admiralty plans in the critical 
year 1805. But it is also to be observed that I^iit himself 
during this period showed an appreciation of strategical con- 
siderations which had not distinguished him in the earlier 
war. * 

In the summer of 1804 Napoleon was becoming aware that a 
new European coalition was threatei)ing. It would seefli also that 
Napoleon’s confidence in his plan of invasion was weaken- 

scHemeof ing. Whether he ever believed much in it except 
invasion. doubtful ; at one time he asserted in the 

most emphatic manner that the whole scheme had never beer 
anything but a blind. The British Admiralty was obliged to 
act on the hypothesis that the scheme was intended seriously ; 
but its equanimity was never disturbed. Its arrangements 
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provided always for adequate squadrons watching over all the 
French ports, so linked jiip that they could always concentrate 
upon the mouth of the Channel, if occasion arose, in such force 
that no possible combination could successfully challenge an 
cngagemtnt. Napoleon’s plans for invasion involved the hypo- 
thesis that the Toulon fleet might evade the Mediterranean 
squadron, escape through the Straits, evade the blockading 
squadrons between Ferrol, where Spain had admitted French 
ships, and Brest, ahd co-operate with the fleet blockaded at 
Brest to crush the fleet blockading it ; or else evade the fleet 
blockading Brest and rush the Channel, which would be h(‘ld 
long enough for carrying the army of in^^asion over to England. 
But for that purj)os(‘, the Toulon fleet would have required 
to be stronger than the fleet blockading Brest ; since a 
blockaded fleet had practically no chance of getting out of 
port in time to support the relieving fleet. As for the plan 
of evading, the fleet and rushing the Channel, the squadron 
which attempted it might conceivably have got in, but it 
would have had no possible chance of surviving. The whole 
scheme in fact was chimerical, as the British Admiralty very 
well knew. 

Now whether or not Napoleon seriously believed in his scheme 
of invasion, whether it was with a view to that scheme that he 
originally devised his West Indian expedition, no ^0 

one will ever know. It is quite certain that in the West Indian 
autumn and winter of 1804 the cosily but always 
inadequate arrangements made for the embarkation of the army 
at Boulogne wore allowed to fall into a state of complete dis- 
organisation ; and at the turn of the year the Rochefort sejuadron 
and the Toulon fleet had tiieir instructions to get to sea if they 
possibly could, and to make for the West Indies apparently 
with the single intention of creating what may be called a 
colonial diversion, and paralysing the British for active naval 
and military co-operation with the European states, of whose 
coalition Napoleon was afraid. 

The negotiations betw^een the powers were pursuing a very 
doubtful course. The Tsar'3„inind was set. upon three tlflugs 
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which he wanted from Pitt : military co-operation in Italy, in- 
volving the placing of British troops under Russian command ; 
Bussia British evacuation of Malta; and the British 

Britain, and concession of the old demands of the Armed Neu- 
AuBtna. trality. F or the first, Pitt was willing so sdon as the 
army could be raised in numbers and ciricieiicy to a standard 
which would make it possible to spare from England troops 
available for an Italian campaign. But on the otluT two • 
questions Pitt was adamant. Malta w<ffe necessary to the- 
command of the Eastern Mediterranean ; the British naval 
command of the Eastern Mediterranean was necessary, not to 
say vital, from a European as well as from a British point of 
view. Britain could not surrender her maritime rights. As for 
the other powers, Prussia was obviously not to be tempted 
out of her neutrality, and Sweden clamoured for impossible 
subsidies from Britain as a condition of herjoining the alliance. 
Austria might come in for the sake of recovering her old posses- 
sions in North Italy, but never took any hearty part in any 
portion of a common programme which was not directed to 
her own particular interest. She was in fact finally induced to 
commit herself to the alliance by her alarm when the North 
Italian republic resolved to turn itself into a monarchy, and 
invited Napoleon himself to assume the andent iron crown of 
Lombardy, an invitation which he accepted and acted upon in 
May 1805. The result of all these complications was that the 
offensive and defensive alliance of Britain, Russia and Austria 
was not finally ratified until after midsummer of that year. 

At the close of 1804, then, there was no actual change in the 
naval situation. Villcneuve at Toulon and Missicssy at Roche- 
fort had not yet received their orders from the West Indies. 
Spain. rOne event of importance, however, had occurred. 
Spain had had warning from Pitt that if she persisted in giving 
covert assistance to France, as exemplified by the presence of 
the French squadron at Ferrol, she would be treated as a hostile 
power. She did persist, and in October without any declara- 
tion of war, Spanish treasure ships were seized. The pffect was 
to throw Spain definitely into the arms of France, and to cause 
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her to set about vigorous preparations for getting her fleet into 
§ghting order. Still there was no prospect of its being ready 
for many months to come. Napoleon was anxious to separate 
Great Britain from Austria, and sought to open distinct nego- 
tiations by addressing, under his new imperial title, a personal 
letter to King George. Pitt’s ^eply ignored the pitt declines 
ngw title, and was a refusal to negotiate apart to negotiate, 
from the other powers. The tone of a note from Austria was so 
pacific that Napoleon was balked of his intention of immediately 
using his Boulogne army to threaten Austria, and thus excuse 
himself for dropping the project of in va fling England — which, 
as he had just informed his council, he had never really intended 
to do. This, it has been conjectured, was the reason why, not 
long afterwards, he resolved to turn his West Indian expedition 
into a means for enabling his various fleets, including that of 
.Spain, to unite, and after all to carry out the old plan of invasion. 

In Januapy 1803 Villeneuve and Missiessy had their orders. 
The latter, by combined luck and skill, escaped to sea under con- 
ditions of weather which prevented the blockading 18O6. The 
squadron from getting any clue to his destination. 

Villeneuve too slipped out of Toulon. Nelson, fleets, 
knowing that Sicily and the Eastern Mediterranean January, 
were the sphere in which the French were likely to be dangerous, 
directed his pursuit thither ; but Villeneuve, finding that he 
had been sighted ^by a couple of Nelson’s scouts, took discre- 
tion to be the better part .of valour, and retired to Toulon again. 
It was only after this that we have the first intimation of a pre- 
sumably new intention on Napoleon’s part to carry out the 
grand combination of fleets in the West Indies, and to use it for 
forcing the Channel. 

On 30th March, Villeneuve with his fresh instructions, again 
slipped out of Toulon. Nelson, still judging that the area of 
first importance was the Eastern Mediterranean, The escape of 
had prepared a trap into which his adversary Villeneuve, 
would have sailed if the East had been his destina- 
tion. BuJ by good fortune Villeneuve picked up information 
which enabled him to evade Nelson’s scouts and make hii course 
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to the westward : though he was in such haste to escape from 
Nelson’s reach, that he barely gave himself time to pick up 
some vSpanish battlcsliips at Cadiz before hurrying off to the 
West Indies. Nor could Nelson at first discover what had 
become of him, and for a lime the English admiral hdld himself 
bound to maintain his watch over the regions where he was 
entitled to ex{)ect Villeneuve ; until at last he got the definite 
information which showed that his adversary had departed 
through the Straits — and at the same tirfte other news, in the 
circumstances of an alarming charactcT, of which he would have 
had early and timely information but for the loss of two dispatch 
boats. 

At the moment when Villeneuve was moving from Toulon, 
and the Russian ambassador, though not the Tsar himself, was 
The Malta agreeing to Pitt’s terms, an expedition was sailing 
expedition. from Portsmouth, carrying six thousand troops to 
Malta, with a view to an Italian campaign, and taking with i^ a 
convoy of merchantmth. In the ordinary course, that expedi- 
tion would have passed along the linked line of bloekading 
squadrons from Brest to Cadiz, till it passed under the care of 
Nelson. But Villeneuve was out through the Straits. Orde, 
driven off from Cadiz by the unexpected a])proach of Villeneuve, 
had fallen back to join Calder, who was watching Ferrol ; but 
though he had done his best he had failed to keep touch of Ville- 
neuve, and no one knew where the great French fleet had 
gone ; it was quite possible that the Malta expedition would 
fall into his hands. As a matter of fact, Villeneuve had made 
for the West Indies, but the pressing necessity was4hc protec- 
tion of the Malta expedition from a probable very serious danger. 

Nelson himself was thoroughly cfiive to the vitak importance 
of securing the Sicilies, and it was only when the safety of 
Nelson expedition was insured, a sufficient portion of 

pursues his fleet detached to command the Mediterranean, 
Villeneuve, the last doubt banished from his own mind 

that the West Indies were Villeneuve’s objective, 
that he was able, with a smaller fleet than Villeneuve’s, to start 
in pursuit. 
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Napoleon^s plan of combination had already failed. The 
Brest fleet, as well as those from Rochefort and Toulon, was to 
have come out if it could get to sea without fight- ooUapsa 
ing a pitched battle ; but it had failed to do so. of the 
MissiessJ^ had failed to accomplish anything on his ®®“^hiation. 
own account in the West Indies ; and since Villeneuve failed 
fo arrive in accordance with the original plan which had been 
foiled in January, Missiessy, not having received the fresh in- 
'tructions which were on their way, acted on his first instruc- 
ons, and sailed for home. By the end of May the British line 
I blockade^ disturbed by the events of April, was again com- 
plete — still in perfect readiness for a concentration upon the 
Channel should that be called for ; and the returned Missiessy 
was again shut up in Rochefort. 

Villeneuve had a month's start of Nelson ; but according to 
his instructions he Was to wait for Ganteaume from Brest before 
ddving the^British out of the West ‘Ijidics. By 
the beginning of June it was not Ganteaume, but after 
Nelson who readied the West Indies. Nelson's vmen^ve, 
fleet, combined with Cochrane's W est India squadron, . ^ 

though smaller than that of the combined French and Spaniards, 
was more than Villeneuve cared to meet in a pitched battle, 
and the Franco-SpAnish fleet started to sail home again on 
loth June. Cochrane had remained undisturbed by the French 
at Jamaica. Thefe Nelson left him, having formed his own 
conviction that the Frciidi were making for Europe, and once 
more started in pursuit five days behind hi^ quarry. 

He judgoKl that Villeneuve would make for the Mediterranean, 
whereas Villenei^ve was actually making for tlie Bay of Biscay. 
Hence the purshcr did not Qvertake tiie pursued, yheendof 
l^^nt the dispatch boat sent direct to England chase, 
sighted the French, and on 8th July, Barham had warning of 
the course Villeneuve was taking. He had fully expected that 
the arrival of Nelson in the West Indies would send Villeneuve 
home again. His object then was to intercept the approacliing 
fleet ; and ^the blockade of Rochefort was raised in order to 

strengthen Calder off Fcrrol. Calder succeeded in fipding 

• 
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Villeneuve,* whose fleet considerably outnumbered liis own. The 
fight was in itself successful ; but Calder, not knowing what 
the Rochefort fleet might do, did not follow up his victory, and 
the French and Spaniards went to Vigo. They had not been 
broken up, but Napoleon's scheme of combination liad gone 
completely to pieces. A fortnight later, while Calder was watch- 
ing for the Rochefort fleet, which had seized its oiiportunity, 
slipped out, and disappeared into space, Villeneuve got into 
Ferrol. The combined fleet there was so large that Calder ’s 
blockade could no longer be maintained. Meanwhile Nelson 
reached the Mediterranean, and since it was ck'ar that this 
had not been \dlleneuve’s objective, he made fresh arrange- 
ments for possible contingencies, left Collingwood still in com- 
mand, and carried his own squadron round to join Admiral 
Cornwallis before Brest ; the presumption being that the 
objective of the French fleets would be the Channel. 

The Channel concentration was completed in the middle of 
August, but was not maintained. Villeneuve from Ferrol 
Barham and might attempt to strike citlier northward or south- 
CornwaUis. ward. Cornwallis had no hesitation in reducing 
his own force to the lowest point which he considered necessary 
for defensive operations, and again dispatched Calder, with a 
force sufficient to paralyse an active offensive on \'illeneuvc’s 
part, to watch Ferrol. The same view of the situation was taken 
by Barham independently, and Cornwallis received instructions 
to do precisely what he was doing — although severe criticism 
has been passed upon him by modern critics for breaking up the 
concentration. Subject to the security of the Ciiannel, for 
which, in the view of the best judges at the time, adequate pro- 
vision was made, it was imperative that the etlemy should not 
snatch superiority in the Mediterranean ; the more so because 
of the critical relations between Austria, Russia and Britain. 
The Medi- ^ ^ matter of fact, Villeneuve with his thirty sail 
terranean, ^ of the line was actually at the moment sailing for 
September. Cadiz. There Collingwood, who with his small 
squadron had fallen back on his approach, quietly renewed the 
blockade on 21st August, reckoning with justifiable confidence. 
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that the enemy were in too llemoralised a condition to be imme- 
diately dangerous. Within the next few days the political sky 
had so far cleared that the coalition had taken definite shape, 
Napoleon had abandoned the whole" scheme of invasion, and the 
Mcditefranean had once more become the vit^ area, \Nelson 
was again dispatched to take i]^ Mediterranean command with 
an increased fleet and a free liana. 

Nelson had no doubt aboui^his oower of preventing ^leneuve 
from taking an cflcctive^t)ffi!^psive ; but his extreme anxiety 
was to bring the enemy to battle and arfhihilatc vmeneuve 
him — a very different thing from merely paralysing leaves Cadiz, 
him. Villeneuve hacl^ no mind to tempt fate ; and 
Nelson had inspired him with the same sorf'cJf fear as DnAe 
had inspired in Queen Elizabeth*s days. Left to himself he 
would have remained in X^adiz. Bfct the emperor had chosen 
to attrilnite the faikire his scheme of invasion to his admirals, 
and especially to Villeneuve, ^ho w^a^ driven to desperation by 
the expectation of immediate supercession. On the night of 
i8th October he put to sea, for Nelson was holding off with his 
main fleet, with the express*- object of enticing him out. *The 
intended movements of the tw'o fleets were complicated by 
changing winds, and it was not tilf the“i'ist that Nelson found 
his adversary in the Bay of Trafalgar.^ The British weft'e iijiMneri- 
cally inferior, but had a large supply of the three-deckers %hich 
appear to have been reckoned as equivalent to two of 

two-deckers apiece, and/there was no comparison toafaigar, 
between the personnel of the two fleets. '%e October, 
enemy’s fket was stretched in a line hqp.ding north>j^rds. Nelson 
with a north-west wind cam6 down ap^oximately at right 
angles in two iines upon French^centrfJ pi#ced it at t\^% 
points, enveloped the centre and rear, and ann^lafed it. The 
victory, though won at the cost of the life of t* greatt^ of all 
seamen, was absolutely and completely crusjiiiifr After 
Trafalgar, there was no more question o^^^l^cing British 
fleets against naval combinations ; the united fleets of^EifiK)pc 

could not have wrested the naval supremacy froin$:he British. 

« ^ A gr 

* See Note Trafalgar and diagram at end of volume. 

• O# * 
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The brilliancy of Nelson's career so outshined all others, that 
in thinking of the Trafalgar campaign, we are apt to forget the 
Some con- complete mastery of the situation shown through- 
Biderations. out by the Admiralty, and the admirable manner 
in which every move of the game was played by admiials and 
captains, and above all by the octogenarian director of the 
whole, Lord Barham. The action of two officers only has been 
seriously criticised, that of Orde when Villeneuve escaped through 
the Straits, and that of Caldcr aftci" his engagement off Finis- 
terre. Orde's defence was apparently complete ; he did the 
best that it was possible for him to do in the circumstances. 
Calder was court-martiallcd and censured ; not, however, for his 
conduct in the 6a1;tle, but because he did not renew the attack. 
The worst that could be said of him was, that he committed an 
error of judgment in not hanging on to Villeneuve — owing to 
his mistaken impression that, having , forced that particular 
adversary away, it was bis main business to prevont the fleet 
from Rochefort, the blockade of which had been raised, from 
joining the squadron at Ferrol. Nelson's glory is his own, but 
the«honour due to others ought not to be forgotten. 

That Barham was at the^^dmiralty was due to the resigna- 
tion of Lord Melville, consequent upon a vote of censure on him. 
Impeachment which was carried in the House of Commons only 
ofMeiviUe. by the casting-vote of the Speaker. The matter 
charged against him was the misuse of public funds when he 
was treasurer of the navy, during the- previous war. He had, 
in fact, been culpably careless, but had not misused public 
money for his own ends# and when the vote of censure was 
followed by an impeachment he was acquitted. ^ Some cliangcs 
in the ministry followed, which placed Castlereagh in the office 
of secretary ' for War and the Colonics ' ; the Colonies having 
recently been separated from the Home department, with which 
they had preyiou^ been associated. 

At the mc^et^when Villeneuve sailed for Cadiz, instead of 
attempting to carry out the emperor's design of a naval con- 
centration uj^n the Channel, the coalition for which Pitt had been 
working was at Est brought into line. An Austrian advanced 
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army was collected at Ulm ; the intention was that the Arch- 
duke Charles should conduct a campaign in Northern Italy. 
Russian troops were massing on the cast, and it The coalition 
was imagined that, before Napoleon could move, formed, 
the legions of the coalition would dominate the 
situation. Never was a more erroneous calculation made. 
Napoleon wlicn he was dealing with fleets was an amateur, who 
never understood the working of the British system or the con- 
ditions of naval warfare, and always appears to have supposed 
that the particular foolish thing whudi would best suit his plans, 
the thing lii^ would like the enemy to do, was the thing they 
would do ; and he had nothing but reproaches for the naval 
experts who endeavoured to explain to him that the things he 
wanted his admirals to do would be merely suicidal. But of 
warfare on land he was a past master ; as compared with any 
adversary he had yet encountered, a giant amongst pygmies. 
The instant*hc abandoned his design crf.crushing Britain by an 
invasion, his plans took shape for crushing the coalition before 
any concentration of its forces could be accomplished. 

For a time his intentions remained obscure, and the Austrians 
were hardly perturbed. Then suddenly his armies were sweep- 
ing across Germany, and on the day before Trafalgar, 

20th October, the Vhole of the Austrian force at Auateriltz 
Ulm, thirty-three thousand men, found itself in a 
trap from which tJierc was no escape, and was compelled to sur- 
render. The capitulation of Ulm left the road to Vienna open. 
On 13th November the French army entered Vienna ; on 3rd 
December* Napoleon, who had marched to meet the Russian 
army and the A^sstrian troojjfi which had joined them, won perhaps 
the most brilliant of his victories at Austerlitz. TJie coalition 
was shivered to atoms ; Austria lay at Napoleon^s mercy ; 
Russia recoiled from the terrific blow which had been struck, 
angry because Austria had proved a broken reed, angry also 
because Prussia made haste to seek the friendship of the victor. 
French troops advancing upon Ulm had violated Prussian 
territory, and Frederick William liad been thereby almost stirred 
int« joining the coalition, but found Austerlitz convincing. The 
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Treaty of PrcssJburg surrendered to Napoleon’s kingdom of Italy 
all that after Liinevillc had remained t(5 Austria of Italy and 
The coalition the Adriatic coast. Napoleon’s prot(5ge, the elector 
shattered, of J^avaria, was rewarded wiih Swabia and the 
December. Tyrol — a transfer of sovereignty to which the 
Tyrolese themselves were to have something to say. With 
corresponding liberality Napoleon made a present of Hanover 
to Prussia, by the Treaty of Schonbrunn. 

Under the tremendous strain, Pitt’s health had been breaking 
down. Great as was the triumph of Trafalgar, for him Austerlitz 
1806. Death ^ crushing blow. ‘ Roll up the map of Europe,' 
of Pitt, 23 rd hc said ; ‘ it will not be wanted again for ten years.’ 
January. y weeks later, on January 23 rd, his indomit- 
able spirit passed away. Almost, but not quite, within three 
months the statesman and the sailor, who most of men had 
checked Napok.'on’s carecT and shak(‘n his power, were, removed 
from the scene of struggle. Trafalgar, Austerlitz, and the 
death of Pitt mark a definite epoch in the history of the 
war. 

But before we enter upon the second phase we must turn to 
another region, where another side of the struggle was being 
fought out. 

The Marquess Wellesley had won in England unqualified 
approval by his destruction of the hostile power of Mysore. His 
Lord subsequent proceedings had been viewed with less 

Wellesley favour. His doctrine that the British must assert 
in India. themselves as the paramount power, and ought to 
extend the territories under their direct control wh 6 ncver the 
thing could be done legitimately, in flat contradiction to 
the recognised theory that intervention in the native states was 
only desirable when British interests were directly endangered, 
and that every extension of territory was a burden rather than 
an advantage. There was also serious friction between the 
India House or the East India Company at home and the 
governor-general for other reasons. The India House regarded 
patronage as its own perquisite ; Wellesley made excellent 
appointments on his own responsibility without consulting the 
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India House ; and the fact that his selections included kinsmen 
and connections of his o,wn made matters worse from their point 
of view. Still the power of his personality made itself effectively 
felt ; and wlicn the irritated govoriior-j^eiieral leiidereil his resign 
nation m 1802 it was not accepted. 

With the Peace of Amicais, Wjr‘llesley received instructions to 
restore to the French tlie stations which had, as a matter of course, 
l)een seized during the war. P>ut Wellesley was Reten- 

not satisfied with the situation, and held on to tlonofthe 
them pending further instructions, very much as 
the Addington government held on in Malta and Alexandria. 
His prescience was demonstrated when the war broke out again, 
and when it was found that the ofiicial sent from France before 
the end of the peace to take over the French towns had instruc- 
tions to intrigue with the native powers. 

It must not be forgotten that from the beginning to the end 
of Welh'Mey’s career in India, he had Napoleon's ambitions in 
his* mind. With a vigilant government there was 
about as much chance of the P'rench getting a foot- Mahrattas 
ing in India as there was of their getting a footing 
in England, but there was precisely the same kind 
of reason for tlie perpetual vigilance and precautions in the 
absence whereof sych a chance existed. As yet it was quite 
conceivable that if the Mahrattas really combined, they would 
not be content to share India with the British, but would make 
a bid for an inclusive eijipire. -It was certain that they would 
welcome French help if they could get it ; and it was probable 
that sucli^help would make the Mahratta^ the more formidable, 
and would bring concurrent advantages to the French empire 
in its struggle with tile British empire. Hence, just as Wellesley 
on his first af rival in India had at once insisted that the Nizam 
and Tippu must dismiss all Frenchmen from their service, and 
cease holding communications with the French anywhere and 
everywhere, so now his policy was directed to inducing the 
Mahrattas to accept similar conditions. And in like manner 
he was anxious to procure with them his favourite arrangement 
of maintaining a British force theoretically for the security of 
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the Mahratta government, but actually serving also as a guarantee 
against Mahratta aggression. 

Now at the moment when Wellesley had landed in India in 
1798, the Mahratta menace was not imminent because of the 
Mabratta divisions and feuds then prevailing amongst them. 
dilsensionB. pressing danger came from Tippu of Mysore ; 

and Tippu was crushed, while the Nizam, by perfectly friendly 
methods, was practically reduced to the position of a dependent 
I.)rincc. The governor-general after this might have acted 
on the presumption that if the Mahrattas were left alone 
they would devour each other, so that the British ascendency 
would have nothing to fear from them —an application of the old 
principle divide et impera. But in his view India required to 
have peace — imposed on it, if necessary, by the strong hand. 
He did not want to see the Mahrattas fighting each other and 
devastating half India in the process, with the possibility in the 
background, that they might at any moment effect a reconcilia- 
tion among themsehTS^and turn against the British — and also 
with the other possibility that the French would establish incon- 
venient relations with them. 

Theoretically, the head of the whole Mahratta confederacy, 
the five Mahratta powers, was the Peshwa at Puna, who at this 
Baji Rao time w^as Baj i Rao. Wellesley vamly endeavoured to 

peshwa. persuade the Puna government to follow the example 

of the Nizam, to accept a subsidiary alliance ceding territory 
for the maintenance of a British contingent in Puna territory, 
and to submit the control of foreign relations to the British 
government. But no native state was willing to .become a 
vassal of the British until it felt that British protection was 
necessary to its own preservation. So it had been with Oudh 
and with Hddarabad. So it was now with the Mahrattas. But 
since the death of the great Madhoji Sindhia in 1794, no one 
endowed with his diplomatic powers had arisen to manipulate 
Mahratta affairs. The new Sindhia, Daulat Rao, was still a 
young man. The succession in Holkar’s dominions had only 
just been decided after much fighting in favour of the reigning 
Holkar, Jeswant Rao. At the turn of the century, Sindhia 
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and Holkar were quarrelling to get the mastery over the Peshwa 
Baji Rao. In 1802 Holkar routed the forces of Sindhia and 
Baji Rao under tlie walls of Puna ; and the Peshwa, who made 
his own escape, decided that the time had come to place himscK 
temporairily under British protection. He accepted 
the proposals which he had before rejected, and on Treaty of 
the last day of the year tlie Treaty of Bassein was Bassein, 
signed by the official head of the Maliratta con- 
federacy. In May 'jl8o 3 he was reinstated, with the governor- 
general’s brother, Arthur Wellesley, at his elbow to take care 
of him. 

Now Holkar was for a time kept out of count by his disagree- 
ments with the other two great Maliratta princes, Sindliia and 
the Bhonsla of Nagpur. The Gackwar in Gujerat also kept 
quiet. But the Bhonsla was hard at work trying to form a 
combination of powers against the British ; and the Peshwa 
was only* top ready to desert his British allies and masters if he 
coiild get his own position secured without their assistance. He 
was helpless in the hands of the young soldier, who was to be 
known in later days as the Iron Duke. But though he was 
reinstated at Puna, Sindhia and the Bhonsla were still in his 
territory at the head of masses of troops which they showed no 
disposition to withdraw, though called upon to do so by 
the British Resident. If they did not withdraw, war must 
follow. 

In August, the British .agent with Sindhia was recalled ; and 
thus war was practically declared with Sindhia and the Bhonsla. 
Central India was in effect shared between the ;il 803. The 
Bhonsla, vSindhia and Holkar, while Sindhia’s terri- Mahratta 
tories ran up north," so as ‘to include the western 
portion of the Ganges and Jumna Doab, bordering upon the 
provinces recently acquired from Oudh by the British. In this 
northern region Sindhia, who was in person in Central India, 
hiiiii|l*1?lrge force, partly of troops under the command of. and 
organised by, the Frenchman Perron. There were thus two 
theatres of war, the northern in Upper Hindustan, and the 
southern, where Sindhia and the Bhonsla were operating together 
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in Central India. In the southern area, Wellesley gave the 
command to his brother, whose military jcapacities had been pre- 
viously tested in the Mysore war. In the north the operations 
were entrusted to General f.ak(‘. On ^jrd .^eptembeT, General 
Aflsaye, We'lleslc^y routed tJu^ Mahrattas at Assay®. Lake 
September. defeated the Mahrattas and captured Delhi, and 
with it the person of the old Mogul, Shah Alam ; then he cap- 
tured Agra, and Anally crushed Sindhia’s scTond army at Laswan 
Laswari, on 31st October. During 'November Arthur 

October. Wc'llcslcy inflicted a second decisive defeat upon 

the Bhonsla at Argaon, and then captured his principal fortress 
at Gawilgarh. 

So decisive were the two campaigns that in December, only 
four months after the war began, Sindhia and the Bhonsla made 
their submission. Sindhia ceded the district north of the river 
Chambal, so that the headquarters of the. Mogul empire, and 
the Mogul himself, passed under British instead of uneJer^Mahratta 
protection, and the Brrtish were thenceforth able to act as the 
_ re])resentatives of the titular Lord of India, whose 

witb Sindhia legal supremacy every one professedly acknow- 
Dece^^er'^^’ ledged. The Bhonsla ceded tlie province called 
Bcrar, which was transferred to the Nizam, and 
also Cuttack on the east coast, which had hitherto broken 
the land connection between the Bengal and Madras presi- 
dencies. Both the Mahratta princes surrendered their old claim 
to the tribute called chauth, agreed td^accept British arbitration 
in disputes with other powers, and dismissed all French officers. 
This in effect completed Wellesley’s work ; for now the British 
held the whole cast coastal territory continuously, from Calcutta 
to Cape Comorin, the whole of the Ganges and Jumna Doab 
from Allalfabad to Delhi, and the control of the Mogul himself. 
Every one of the larger states was pledged to submit to British 
arbitration in the event of a dispute with a powerful neighbour, 
and every one was pledged to employ no French ofAcers, and 
to hold no communication with France. By the beginning 
of 1804 the paramount position of the British authority was 
completely established. 
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Yet trouble was not over. Holkar had stood aloof while the 
war was going on ; but he was not convinced by the fate which 
had befallen Sindhia and the Nagpur rajah. His 
attitude bt'came so aggressive that during 1804 it Hoikar's 
was necessary to attack him ; and tlie campaign was 
one of the most unfortunate in our Indian annals. Colonel 
Monson was dispatched against liim with an inadequate force. 
Holkar adopted sound tactics, evaded a pitclu'd battle, harassed 
Monson’s communications, cut off his supplies, and finally drove 
him into a helpless and ignominious retreat, so that the unfor- 
tunate commander only struggled back to Agra with a remnant of 
his men, while Holkar gathered his forces and made a dash upon 
Delhi. The moment was one of extreme danger ; had the crisis 
been continued a very little longer, the whole of the Mahratta 
forces would have been in the field again. But Holkar was re- 
pulsed a^ Delhi, anti then by the vigorous action of General 
Fraser was <lriven out of the Doab. ,He would undoubtedly 
have b(;en completely shattered if at the critical moment the 
direction had not been disorganised by the peremptory recall of 
the great governor-general, whose vigorous policy had at last 
proved too much for the home authorities. 

In July 1805 Cornwallis reappeared as governor-goiieral, bent 
on carrying out his own old policy of avoiding intervention with 
the native jiowers except under dire necessity, ^g^g^ 

He was too strong a man not to have realised in a Cornwallis 
very short time that the conditions had changed 
since 1793 ; but he survived only three months after his arrival, 
and the acting governor-generalship was entrusted to the hands 
of an Indian official. Sir George Barlow, who was 18O6. Barlow, 
an extreme ac^h'erent of the non-intervention policy. The result 
was that although Lake was not prevented from driving Holkar 
from pillar to post, clean out of his own dominion, the peace or 
treaties which were concluded in 1806 restored his posses- 
sions ; and also most unfortunately withdrew the protection 
which the British had promised to the princes of Kajputana, 
who were,, left as before to the tender mercies of Holkar and 
Sindhia. 
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One more event must be recorded in connection with this first 
phase of the great war. It was almost the last act of William 
Pitt to dispatch an expedition which again took 
Cape Colony possession of the Dutch colony at the Capo, in order 
occupied, that it might not be used by the French is a half- 
January. house for war upon the communications 

between England and India. In January 1806, less than a week 
before the great minister’s death, the Dutch surrendered to the 
British, in whose hands the Cape has remained ever since. 


III. The Continental System, 1806-1808 


all the 
talents. 


To the last the whole burden of the administration liad rested 
upon Pitt’s shoulders ; deprived of him, the ministry was far 
1806 The strong, and contained ho dominajang per- 

miniatryof sonality. ^kord Hawkesbury (afterwards ear\ of 
Liverpool) was in later y(\ars to prove a minister 
of the same type as PIcnry Pelliam, an adept in the 
art* of persuading antagonistic personalities to act in concert if 
not in perfect harmony. But as yet he was not prepared to 
undertake the task of leadership. In the circumstances, the 
king found himself obliged to turn to GrenYille. Grenville and 
Fox were now in an alliance too close to be severed ; and al- 
though Fox had been in opposition for thirt3\years past, except 
during two months of 1782 arid eighP months of 1783, he had 
been in all men’s eyes Pitt’s sole rival in political stature. Both 
he and Grenville were now of opinion that the first necessity 
was to form a ' national ’ government including all the best men 
available. Fox had displayed a ,fine magnaniiriity when the 
king rejected Pitt’s wish to include him in the ministry in 1804. 
It was no longer possible for the king to withhold his countenance, 
however reluctantly, from him; and the ‘ministry of all the 
talents ’ was formed, with Grenville at its head, Fox as foreign 
secretary, Sidmouth (Addington) and Ellcnborough to repre- 
sent the Tories, with Grey, Spencer, Windham and Moira among 
its other members. In the seven months of life which remained 
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to him, Fox was destined to realise that his faith in Napoleon's 
honesty of purpose was vain. He himself strove hard to procure 
a peace upon a permanent basis, but learnt by The last 
direct personal experience that peace without honour Whig ad- 
or securKy for Britain was all that the emperor ®^^“^®tration. 
would condescend to concede. ^The Grenville ministry fasted 
fpr little more than a year, ending in March 1807 ; and its place 
was taken by the Tory ministry of the duke of Portland, wherein 
no section of the Wnigs was represented. From that time the 
, Whigs as a party remained in the wilderness for more than twenty 
years. During those twenty years the doinc*stic policy of the 
government was of a consistently reactionary order ; varying 
only in the same sort of way as Whig ministries varied from 
each other during the old era of the Whig supremacy, when the 
Tories had formed no more than an insignificant minority in the 
House of ^Commons end the House of Lords alike. 

The Grenville administration can claim credit for one single 

achievement ; it passed the Act which abolished the slave-trade. 

The interests involved had for a long time stood 

^ 1807 * 

in the way of a measure which Pitt himself had Abolition of 
advocated for years, and which had steadily been 
gaining the support of all persons of enlightenment. 

Even as late as 1804 the Lords rejected an Abolition Bill which 
had been passed in the Commons ; in 1806 the resistance of the 
House of Lords was giving way. A general election after Fox’s 
death practically made no change in the distribution of parties 
in parliament ; nevertheless the bill abolishing the slave-trade 
was accepted by both Houses on 25th March 1807, the Oppo- 
sition vote in the Commons numbering only sixteen. 

The fall of the ministry, almost at the same moment, turned 
not upon the war or foreign policy but upon a constitutional 
question. Pitt had given his promise to the king panoftbe 
that he would not himself again raise the Catholic ministry, 
question. The Grenville ministry were under no 
such obligation, and proposed to extend to the Roman Catholics 
in England as well as in Ireland, where the concession had already 
been made, the right to hold colonels' commissions in the army. 
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The king refused consent, and the proposal was dropped ; but the 
cabinet, at a meeting from which the anti-Catholic members 
were absent, drew up a minute which was submitted to the king, 
stating that they reserved the right of again advising him in the 
same sense in the future. George replied by requiring them in- 
dividually to pledge themselvj^s never again to tender such ad- 
vice. They refused to give the pledge and resigned, claiming 
that under no circumstances was it legitimate for ministers to. 
bind themselves by any pledges as to what advice they might 
tender to the king in tlie future. That principle passed into 
one of the recognised axioms of constitutional government ; 
but at this time, when reactionary ideas were dominant, it was 
so far from apj)earing axiomatic that resolutions embodying it 
were .shelved in parliament. 

The British supremacy on the seas had been established beyond 
all possibility of challenge in tlie hour when Nc'lson fell. Napo- 
Icon’s supremacy on the Continent had been estab- 
Napoleon’s lished a few weeks later at Austerlitz. The treaties 
supremacy. Pressburg and Schonbrunn with Austria and 
Prussia left no power prepared to defy his might save Russia. 
.The attempt at a combined British and Russian movement in 
Southern Italy had come to nothing, leading only to the over- 
running by the French of the Italian half of .the Sicilian kingdom 
and the flight of King Ferdinand to the island of Sicily, where 
British fleets rendered him secure. Austria was shorn of greeit 
portions of her territory, which were appropriated either to 
Napoleon’s Italian kingdom or to his obedient proteges of South 
Germany. Prussia had purchased what amounted to little but 
a conteniptuous toleration by promising to close the Prussian 
ports to British trade, and in effede to declare war against the 
emperor’s most obstinate enemy ; for which she paid the penalty 
by finding her ports blockaded. The Austrian emperor formally 
dropped his title as the successor of the Ciesars and of Charle- 
magne ; the Hol y Ro man empire ceased tct iQ-^ist. The emperor 
of the French had taken over the heritage of the Caesars and of 
Charlemagne ; he was the true King of Kings, and he emphasised 
the fact by setting up one of his brothers, Louis, as king of 
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Holland, and another, Joseph, as king of Naples. Also he com- 
bineddiis German va^saji3.muler his-, imperial protection in the 
Confederation of the Rhine. 

Even wliile these things were going on, Fox was making his 
great cffbrt for pacification. But Fox, like Pitt before Jiim, 
refused to treat apart from Russia ; nor could sug- Deathof Fox, 
gestions for the restoration of Hanover tempt him September, 
to agree to the restitution of the Cape and of Malta. Before his 
death on i6th September, he knew that his generous dream was 
a dream and nothing more. 

Whatever may have been PitPs defects as a war minister, 
there was assuredly none better to take his place. The p olicy 
of isolated expeditions, so j^ersisteiitly employed by poucy of 
the elder Pitt in the Seven Years’ War, had a ve ry small 

definite purpose, thoroughly aj^proved by the 

greatest spldier of that time, Frederick the Great. Those expedi- 
tions served- as diversions perpc^tually confusing and hampering 
the operations of the French army in Germany. In the war 
with the Republic, the younger Pitt had followed his father’s 
practice, but without the same strategical motive which had 
been its one justification. In the war with the emperor, he had 
again prepar^xl an ^expeditionary fgree, which had been dis- 
patched to Malta in 1805, but this time it had been with the 
definite purpose, partly strategical and partly political, of co- 
-operating with Riissia in securing the Two Sicilies, lest Napoleon 
should seize them and use them for operations in the East. 
Moreover, the scheme had been essential to the creation of a 
new coalition. Butjthe Grenville ministry reverted to the plan 
of misccllaneouj;^ expeditions with Jp^i^s, tog, sanall to .jefiect .any- 
thing, Thus ^ an army wal^sent to palabria under JpJjtlL 
Skuaxt. It fought ancT defeated an army of French veterans 
a t Maida , which showed, as Abercromby had shown I8O6. Maida. 
in 1801, that French veterans were not invincible, and that 
there were no better troops than British infantry. BuL^Stliart 
could not conquer Calabria, and was^obhggd^^^^ 

Anot her expedit ion was sent to South America, where, after an 
initial success under Beresfgrd, it mei^ wjth p fte X-d iaaster under 
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the miserably incompetent General Whitelock, at Buenos Ayres. 
This disaster befell at the beginning of 1807 ; and about the 
1807. same time, Turkey being at the moment domi- 

Buenos Ayres nated by French influence, a force w as dispatched 
and Egypt. to Egypt , and a squadron to the Dardanelles, 
with no results except those of forcing the Porte into the arms of 
France and of a complete fi^co in Egypt, ending in capitulation 
and evacuation. 

^TTthese operations were merely illus trations of in efficient direc- 
ti on at hea dquarters. They would have served no great purpose 
if they had been successful ; they wasted men and money ; they 
dissipated energies which ought to have been concentrated ; and 
their general effect was damaging. Still they did not materially 
advance the projects of Napoleon. The decisive events of 1806 
Prussia. did not have their source in England, but in l^ ussi a. 
TJie^qhcy of that power had been v a^l^ jjtipg in the extreme, 
directed exclusively by selfish considerations, and even from 
the selfish point of 'view singularly short-jyghted. Before 
.Austerlitz there were influences, increasing in strength, which 
were opposed to the policy of neutrality and opposed to Napoleon. 
If the French emperor’s onslaught upon Austria had been delayed, 
the Prussian war party would have gained the upper hand, and 
Prussia would have joined the coalition. Austerlitz turned the 
scale, and Prussia made her humiliciting and dishonourable 
treaty with the victor. But in the course of the ensuing months 
•she found first that her commerce was cut off, and then that the 
French emperor was bargaining with Fox for the restitution of 
Hanover to Britain ; whereas the acquisition of Hanover by 
Prussia was the bait for which she had sold herself. Since the 
death of the great Frederick, Prussia had not progressed ; she 
was living** on her old reputation, and imagined that, because 
1806, Jena, Frederick had won Rossbach, her armies were a 
October. match for those of the French emperor. The dis- 
closure of the negotiations about Hanover turned the scale 
again ; the war party gained the upper hand. Pi;y,^ ^ja decl^ired 
war^p ppn INap olgon. and called upon Russia and Britain to aid 
her, while she flung herself single-handed against Napoleon. 
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Neither Russia nor Britain could render immediate assistance. 
On 14th Prussian armies were shattered to pieces 

at the two battles of Jena and Auerstadt, and Napoleon very 
soon entered Berlin. 

No one but Bliicher attempted to resist the advance of the 
victor, whose terms grew more aiid more merciless, as he saw 
ht)W completely his adversary was prostrated. promJenato 
•They were too humiliating even for Frederick Tilsit, July 
William, who retreated with such fragments of the • 

army as could bo collected to join the Russians in East Prussia. 
The rest of the states of Western Germany, including Saxony, 
were forced to join the Confederation of the Rhine, while a few 
of them were combined to form the kingdom of Westphalia for 
the emperor’s youngest broth(*r Jerome; Then Na.polco n ad- 
vanccdj^^ips^ Russians, and in the battlcxjjf JEykuTT^nt, 
as Frederick the Great had learnt before, of what stubborn stuff 
Russian trodps were made. Eylau was ^ the first real reverse 
sustained by the all-conquering Corsican, and Eylau was only 
a check. More would have come of it if the British had acted 
with vigour in the Baltic ; but they were wasting their energies 
elsewhere, the French were able to reduce the fortresses on the 
Baltic which were still liolding out, and the Tsar was filled with 
wrath at what secmCd to him our cowardly desertion. Before 
midsummer of 1807, Napoleon had gathered an immense force 
and after a despcrri.tc struggle, accompanied by friglitful carnage 
on both sides, inflicted a defeat upon the Russians at Fricdland 
on 14th June. Eleven days later Napoleon met Alexander in a 
conference Jit Tilsit, held upon a raft in mid-stream in the river 
Niemen, and tha two autocrats became for a time allies instead 
of enemies. , •. . « 

On 7j:li July the peace was signed. Russia deserted *licr allies ; 
in effect the treaty was an agreement that Napoleon should be 
emperor of the West, and Alexander emperor of Treaty of 
the East. Pru ssia, reaped the reward of her selfish Tilsit, 
vacillations, the vacillations not of a people but of a thoroughly 
incompetent government. She w^j^depdved of 
which was transform ed intg and delivered 

lnnes*s Enp;. Hist. — Vol. iv, C 
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over to the now subservient king of Saxony ; her western 
provinces were incorporated in the kingdom of Westphalia. 
The great port of Danzig in the Baltic was declared free and 
was virtually annexed by France. But, what was of the first 
inii)(),rtaiicc from Napoleon's point of vi(‘w, Russia was to come 
in to his system of closing European ports to British commerce, 
and was to bring in the small powers which still stood outside, 
Denmark, Sweden and Portugal. 

Meanwhile, however, a few weeks after the battle of Eylau, 
the Grenville ministry in England had fallen. The figurehead 
1807 ministry was the duke of Portland. 

The Portland Castlercagh returned to the ministry for war, and 
AprU^^^* George Canning went to that for foreign affairs. 

Neither Canning nor Castlercagh could dominate 
the government, and most unhappily an intense personal anti- 
pathy prevented them from working in concert. The govern- 
ment continued to suffer from the want of consistent and deter- 
mined direction by a' single head; the plans of one minister 
were frequently thwarted by the open or secret antagonism of 
one or another of his colleagues ; but both Canning and CasCe- 
reagh were at least bent upon vigorous action. 

Cangiflg had no sooner come into office than he sought to take 
energetjc^^|neasujc^,,.for Baltic expeditiqn , but before Britain 
Copenhagen, was ready, the battle of Fricdland had been won 
and lost, and the Tsar had definitely gone over to France. Infor- 
mation reached Canning which left him no doubt that thgjjr^ty 
of and that a plan was on 

foot similar to that which had been frustrated by 'Nelson six 
years before at the battle of the Baltic. Canning repeated the 
counterstroke. Denmark was at peace with Bj-itain, but an 
expe dition' wa s disp a tched to Copenhagen, which demanded the 
transfer of the Danish fleet, to be hdd by Britain till the close 
of the war. The Danes refused, Copenha gen was hnn]l;>y ^erl 
and Denmark was forced to submit and surrender her fleet, 
though she was rendered thereby bitterly hostile to Britain 
during the rest of the war. Th^ actionjy as a of 

n ational law , to ^>0 excused on the sole ground of sheer necessity. 
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The alternative was to allow the Danish fleet to pass into the 
hands of hostile powers, and to be brought into play against 
Britain when it suited their convenience. But in fighting 
with Napoleon there was the further excuse that the emperor 
never hesitated for a moment to set international law at nought 
if he could gain anything by doing so. Of that fact he was on 
tiic point of giving very emphatic illustration ; though he 
denounced the trei^phery and general iniquity of Canning’s 
action in most unmeasured terms. Nevertheless, though 
Napoleon was the last person who had the shadow of a right to 
pose as the champion of international rights, it may be ques- 
tioned whether Canning’s action was really justified, whether 
the military necessity was as great as he claimed. The British 
fleet had little to fear from all the fleets of Europe, and the 
seizure of the Danish fleet in time of peace gave colour to the 
impressioB that Britain was as reckless as Napoleon himself 
in disregardihg the rights of others whc'ii^her own interests were 
concerned. 

Napolcjon’s wrath was extreme, not because his moral sensi- 
bilities were shocked, but because he had calculated upon decisive 
results from the scheme which was foiled by Can- 
ning’s stroke. Unable to strike at the British continental 
power on the sea b^ means of hostile fleets, he had 
developed his scheme for cutting off the sources of that power 
by destroying BriUsJi gpmnqierce through ,tho closure of the con- 
The British empire was strong because it 
was rich ; it had fought French aggression, in Europe by filling 
the war-chests of its continental allies. If British commerce 
were killed, ther^e would be no more British wealth and no more 
British power.. If .commerce wcTC shlih-out^ompletely 

^roi fi Eur ope it would be killed, therefore ev( ^Y 
wa§^ to be This was the scheme to which Napoleon 

gave the name of the Continental System, and this was the scheme 
which he hoped to carry to completion by the Treaty of Tilsit. 

Thp, perfect working of the system rested upon the two funda- 
mental assumptions that sea-borne goods were not needed in 
Europe, an^ that the entire coastline of Europe could be sealed 
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up ; or failing these two, upon a third assumption, that Europe 
could get the sea-borne goods she required without the help 
The fallacy, of British commerce. All the three assumptions 
were actually falsified in the event ; British commerce was not 
ruined at all by his project, but expanded in spite of it. The 
co^tline Europe could never do witimut 

British goods; neutrqJ^;Q|nnierce wgts i),ll and 
virtually it was only from Britain that the Continent could 
procure the sea-borne goods she needed. 

But this was not the event which Napoleon anticipated. He 
had never grasped the truth that France suffered more than 
Sealing the Britain by the exclusion of British goods from 
European French ports and ports under French control, 
ports. jljg continued exclusion of British goods during 

the Peace of Amiens had been one of the most significant marks 
of his scarcely veiled hostility to Britain. " After the war was 
renewed and Spain was drawn into it, evcQf pqrt in Western 
Epro pQ was.closQd. from the Tcxcl to Civita Vecchia, c^Q9Et|hose 
o f Portug al. In 1806 the closure extended to all the Italian 
ports except those of the papal states, and also to the West- 
phalian and Prussian ports until Prussia threw down the gauntlet 
so disastrously for herself. It was then that Napoleon believed 
his hour had come for stamping out British com- 
The Berlin merce. Le na, on 21st Noyje^^^^ Napoleon 

Decree, issued the Berlin^^ecre<^"^hich declared that all 
British ports were in a state of blockade, prohibited 
France and all the vassal states from commerce with them, and 
incidentally pronounced that all British merchandise in the 
ports of France and her dependencies was forfeit, and that all 
the British subjects therein were prisoners of war. Russia, 
Sweden, Denmark, Portugal, the papal states, Austria and 
Turkey were still outside, but Napoleon was confident enough 
that it would not be for long. He himself soon afterwards saw 
fo the closing of the papal ports ; while Tilsit secured Russia, 
and was intended to secure Sweden, Denmark and Portugal, 

Napoleon failed to realise that if he could hit Britain hard 
by -clqsing markets to her, she could hit still harder. The Gren- 
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^ille ministry retorted l>y tha. Qrdiar&^i^ issued in 

amjurv ^g7 , which declared all the ports of France, of her de- 
Dendenaes, and of states which recognised the Berlin 
decree, to be in a state of blockade ; which meant The Orders 
,hat any neutral vessels seeking to trade to any la Council, 

Df those ports would be treated blockade-runners. 
m other words, where British commerce was not admitted, no 
:ommerce should be admitted. Both parties sufticieritly 
gnored the doctrine of * effective blockade * ; but of the two 
.he British were much the better able to enforce the penalties, 
since French ships could not even make a pretence of blockading 
3ritish ports, whereas it was by no means easy for neutrals to 
.rade between French and allied ports without being captured. 
4fter Tilsit fresh Orders in Council stiffened those of January, 
md the Berlin Decree was stiffened by the Milan Decree in the 
ollowin^ December. On the one hand, owing to the superior 
ifficacy of the British in enforcing tliQ Orders in Council upon 
leutrals, the irritation of neutrals as such was greater against 
die British than against the French ; and this gome con- 
3resently led to war between Britain and the United seftiionces. 
States. On the other hand, it was not the Orders in Council 
3ut the decrees of Napoleon which reduced Europe to dire 
straits, by depriving her of the goods which had become necessary 
o her ; therefore the irritation in Europe against the author of 
‘.he decrees grew constantly stronger. And at the same time an 
'mmense and highly lucrative if dangerous smuggling traffic 
arose for the illicit importation into Europe of the goods which 
vere openly prohibited. Nor were Napoleon ^s eyes opened, 
3ven when he tpund that he himself was under the necessity of 
dothing his own soldiers ii\ British pvercoats, and of issuing 
icences for the importation and sale of prohibited goods. The 
iestruction of the British power by the complete sealing up 
3f the Continent remained fixed in his mind as one primary 
object in all his designs. 

After Tilsit, the one great gap in Napoleon’s barrier was 
Possibly the French emperor was already contem- 
plating the transformation of the Spanish Peninsula into^two or 
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more vassal kingdoms under brothers or brothcrs-in-Iaw of his 
own. Portugal may for the moment have been intended for a 
Napoleon’s sister and her husband, now duke of Tuscany, which 
designs on he wished to absorb in his own kingdom of N orth I taly . 
Portofi^, But the matter of first consequence was to compel 
Portugal to desert the neutrality, for permission to enjoy which 
she had already paid a high price, and to close her ports to tlifi 
British trade. The course which he followed, however, leaves 
no doubt that he intended from the outset to eject the house of 
Braganza, and to employ the subjugation of Portugal as an 
excuse for filling Spain itself with French troops, which would 
and Spain. enable him to carry out the annexation of Spain 
in one form or another. For the Spanish government had in a 
moment of extraordinary rashness before Jena shown ominous 
signs of believing that it would soon be time to change sides, 
though the minister Godoy had lost no time in returning to a 
cringing attitude when he saw what a mistake l:e had been 
making. Spain, however, was kept in the dark as to Napoleon's 
intentions ; Godoy, indeed, was led on to a comfortable belief 
that Portugal was to be dismembered, that he himself was to 
have a principality carved out of it, and that his imbecile master, 
Charles iv., was to be dignified by the title of ‘ Emperor of the 
Two Indies,’ with half the Portuguese colonies added to his 
dominion. Such in effect was the promise of the Treaty of 
Fontainebleau (October 1807) with which Napoleon cajoled 
him. 

But while the emperor was playing with Godoy, he was coercing 
Portugal. The prince regent, who was ruling on bc^half of an 
1807 insane mother, would have submitt<pd, not without 

Napoleon reluctance, tp an order to close the ports to the 

British, though it would have spelt ruin. But when 
he was ordered further to declare war against 
Britain, he struggled enough to provide the emperor with an 
excuse for dispatching a force to Lisbon under General Junot. 
Portugal was wholly unable to resist ; but the prince, the court, 
and some thousands of other persons were able to betake them- 
selves to the British ships which were lying in the Tagus, and 
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were by them conveyed to Brazil, the great Portuguese colony 
in vSouth America. The prince nominated a provisional govern- 
ment which he left behind him, but for all practical purposes 
they were simply at Junot’s orders. 

In Spain, Napoleon found his opportunity in the jealous hos- 
tility of the crown prince, Ferdinand, to the minister who 
dominated his parents. Godoy was detested in the 
country, and as a natural consequence, the prince The Spanish 
was credited with all sorts of good qualities which 
he was very far indeed from possessing. We need not give the 
sordid story of court intrigues in detail. Godoy found occasion 
to alarm the old king and queen with a tale of treason on the 
part of their son. The son was imprisoned, disgraced, and 
released again. Napoleon's battalions were moving across the 
border into Spain, on the pretext that Portugal was offering 
resistance with British help. In February 1808 they actually 
seized Pampcluna. A few days later, they had evicted the 
Spanish garrisons from San Sebastian *cyn the north coast, and 
Barcelona in the Mediterranean. There was a popular impres- 
sion that the P'rench were coming to remove Godoy. In March 
there was an emcnte at Aranjuez directed against the minister ; he 
escaped, but the old king was terrified and abdicated in favour 
of his son — to the immense joy of the populace. Napoleon had 
entrusted the management of affairs to his brother-in-law, the 
brilliant cavalry oflicer Murat. There came a period of futile 
intriguing ; Charles betook himself to France, declaring that his 
abdication was not voluntary, but had been forced upon him ; 
Ferdinand was enticed over the frontier fo the presence of the 
emperor who was at Bayonne ; and there the king and the 
prince were both 'compeDed formally to resign the Spanish 
crown, which’ an obedient group of Spanish notables who had 
also been brought over the frontier, invited the emperor to 
bestow upon his brother Joseph, the king of the Two Sicilies. 
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IV. The Peninsular War, 1808-1814 

Napoleon was the victim of two misconceptions which proved 
fatal to him. He never realised that the British sea power could 
not be broken except by superior fighting fleets ; power 
and being wholly without national sentiment him- and 
self he never suspected that the sentiment of 
nationalism was a fdrce which needed to be taken into account. 
Therein no doubt his misconception was shared by the great 
majority of European politicians ; it had never occurred to any 
chancellery in Europe that provinces might not be handed over 
from Spain to Austria, from Austria to France, passed from one 
sovereign to another like shuttlecocks, without any consideration 
for the feelings of the population. No national sentiment had 
entered into the struggle terminated by the Peace of Amiens ; 
the interests involved had been those not of nations but of 
dynasties. Yet it was to the awakening of national sentiment 
that Napoleon owed his downfall, and the first sudden and 
startling expression of that sentiment was evoked by his treat- 
ment of the Spanish people. 

Before Joseph Bonaparte was proclaimed king of Spain, before 
the month of May a8o8 was out, the flame of insurrection had 
been kindled, and every individual province of The Spanish 
Spain was rising in arms on behalf of the Bourbon problem, 
prince who was supposed to be a patriot. Among the Spanish 
provinces there was very little concert and no real central con- 
trol ; each had its own provincial junta, '"or governing council, 
acting on its own responsibility, regardless of the central junta 
which had no real authority^ It is not surprising that Napoleon 
should have imagined that Ino serious difficulties were to be 
anticipated from such an insurrection. The armies of Spain 
were unorganised and undisciplined. Austria had been twice 
brought to her knees by one crushing blow, at Hohcnlinden and 
at Austerlitz ; Prussia had collapsed at J ena. Much less would 
be required for the subjugation of Spain. It was not perceived 
that Spain was not an organism with a heart which could be 
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struck at. Every separate province required to be held under 
by a great permanent garrison. A concentration in one quarter 
which reduced the garrison in another only gave insurrection a 
fresh opportunity of making head. The lines of communication 
ran across mountain ranges and over rivers where they were 
perpetually exposed to the raiding of guerillas. The roads were 
few and for the most part bad ; and no army could move without 
carrying great stores of food which could only be accumulated, 
with great difficulty. The very conditiotfs which would have 
made it the simplest of tasks to crush a dynastic resistance in 
Spain made it all but impossible to crush a determined popular 
resistance. 

Napoleon received his first lesson promptly enough. In the 
north Bessieres seized and secured the main line of communi- 
1808 . cation with Madrid, the road passing from Bayonne 

Bayien, through Burgos. But in Aragon, Saragossa defied 
July. attack ; Catalonia throughout the \^ar* remained 

an isolated theatre wliere the French could never establish 
control. Southwards, the column dispatched against Valencia 
was repulsed ; the column which advanced under Dupont into 
Andalusia was surrounded and compelled to capitulate at Baylen 
in July, at the moment when King Joseph was entering Madrid ; 
and the emperor’s nominee was obliged to retire hastily beyond 
the Ebro. And in the meanwhile Portugal was taking example 
by Spain, and it was extremely doubtful whether Junot with his 
25,000 men would find the task of hplding it in subjection an 
easy one. 

The liberation of Portugal was of the utmost importance to 
the British government, which was prompt also to ally itself 
The official Spani^ government of the central 

PeniuBuiar * junta, disre*garding of course the 'usurpation of 
Joseph Bonaparte. With British command of the 
sea, Portugal was an open gate, and thither a force 
was dispatched of 13,000 men under the immediate command of 
Sir Arthur Wellesley who had rendered brilliant service in India. 
Unfortunately, .however, he was to be followed by two senior 
officers. Sir Hew Dalrymple and Sir Harry Burrard. Sir Arthur 
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landed at Mondego Bay, and having driven back at Roli9a a 
smaller French force sent by Junot to hold him in check, pushed 
southwards towards Lisbon. On 21st August he won a decisive 
victory over Junot at Vimiero. Burrard, however, vimiero 
had now •arrived upon the scene, and though he left Cintra. 
his subordinate to win the battle and take the credit of it, he 
refused to allow the pursuit which would have made the victory 
a completely crushing one. Then Dalrymple arrived to take 
the supreme commdnd, and he proved no less cautious than 
Burrard. Hence the fruit of Vimiero was the so-called Con- 
vention of Cintra, which caused great wrath both to Napoleon 
and in England. Junot with the whole of his troops evacuated 
Portugal ; they were conveyed to a French port in British ships, 
while a separate convention was concluded with the Russian 
squadron, which was at the time lying blockaded in the Tagus. 
All three generals who had a hand in the convention were recalled 
for inquiry and the command of the British troops in Portugal 
was* passed on to Sir J ohn Moore who had been withdrawn from 
Sweden, whither he had been sent in the vain hope that he would 
be able to co-operate with the hopelessly impracticable monarch 
Gustavus IV. 

Hitherto the role of Britain had been that of a naval not of a 
military power. Outside of India the only military operation 
she had passed through with credit during the whole Napoleon’s 
of the previous war had been the Egyptian cam- operations, 
paign of 1801. Since 1803 she had nothing to her 
credit except Stuart’s fruitless victory at Maida. In Napoleon’s 
eyes military intervention on the part of the British was a folly 
which need not disturb his calculations, though it might be turned 
to account when he should have leisure to wipe them off the 
board. The immediate business on hand was to pul an end to 
the annoying insurrection in Spain. It was not so simple as he 
had imagined ; that was proved by the disaster at Baylen. He 
would take the command himself and employ an overwhelm- 
ing force of veterans instead of trusting to second-rate generals 
and young troops. His plan of campaign was masterly. The 
Spanish central junta was utterly incompetent and incapable 
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of organising any general plan, while it left the several chiefs 
of the several forces without any directing head. In November 
Napoleon had reached Madrid, delivering crushing blows to the 
Spanish armies on his way. They were scattered and seemed 
powerless to make head against him ; it only remained to sub- 
jugate Andalusia and to leavQ his subordinates to finish off the 
work in the two northern corners of the Peninsula, Galicia aivl 
Catalonia. 

Yet the whole plan was foiled by the *factor which he had 
thought he could ignore. Sir John Moore in Portugal despaired 
Sir John rescuing Madrid when he saw how little reliance 

Moore's could be placed on Spanish assistance. His opinion 
December* already formed that the task which had been 

laid on his shoulders was utterly hopeless, that the 
Spaniards were spiritless, that Portugal was indefensible, that 
there was nothing for it but withdrawal. He had already issued 
orders for a retreat to the coast ; then he formed the resolution of 
first striking one blow, and flung himself suddenly with his 20,000 
men upon the French line of communication in the north where 
Soult was in command. The effect of this unexpected move was 
decisive. Napoleon sped northwards in force, intending to over- 
whelm Moore. This was just what Moore had desired. As the 
great French army approached he began his retreat. The with- 
drawal of the troops to the north made it quite impossible for 
the emperor to carry out his plan for the immediate subjugation 
of Southern Spain and a march upon Lisbon. Napoleon, finding 
that the British army had eluded him, and not caring to engage 
in person in a pursuit which could carry with it no great credit 
and might damage his prestige, left Soult to complete the opera- 
tions and betook himself ^to France • nor did he again set foot in 
1809 . * Peninsula. Moore made for Corunna, where he 

Corunna, expected to find transports to carry his troops back 
loth January. England. Soult, following hard on his track, 
only overtook him at Corunna itself, where the French attack 
was beaten off after a brilliantly fought battle in the course of 
which Moore was himself killed (i6th J anuary 1809) . The French 
were unable to interfere in any way with the embarkation of the 
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exhausted troops. With little more than 20,000 men Moore had 
successfully dislocated the whole scheme of opqfations of an 
army numbering about a quarter of a million men under the 
leadership of the greatest captain in the world. 

It was at this time that Castlereagh came to the momentous 
decision, from which he never wavered, of maintaining an army 
in Portugal under Wellesley's command to secure weiiesiey 
‘that country and to co-operate with the Spaniards sent to 
in the deliverance of Spain. Wellesley came out 
of the inquiry into the Cintra Convention with flying colours, and 
was reappointed to the Peninsula command. He expressed to 
Castlereagh his own conviction that 30,000 British troops would 
be able, if the Portuguese themselves were tolerably organised, 
to defend Portugal against any armies of less than 100,000 men, 
and that so large a force could not be detached by the French for 
Portuguese? operations. What a British force might do in the 
way, of helping the Spaniards would denend very much on the 
Spaniards themselves. Further, as Wellesley judged the situa- 
tion, if the French should attempt to employ more than 100,000 
men against him tlu‘y would find it impossible to provision such 
an army — as a shrewd judge of war had remarked long before, 
Spain is a country where a small army will be beaten and a large 
one will starve. This was the entirely sound hypothesis upon 
which Sir Arthur Wellesley conducted the Peninsular War. 
There was, however, a strong body of opinion, with good military 
authority behind it, that the Peninsular War was a mistake ; 
and the general was always hampered by the disconcerting 
knowledge that one disaster would certainly lead to his own 
recall, and not ipiprobably to withdrawal from the Peninsula. 

After the event we can se^ that Wellesley was right. The 
presence of a British army under his command practically had the 
effect of keeping a quarter of a million of Napoleon's 
best troops and half his best generals locked up Pexiinsuiar 
in the Peninsula for four years. But at the time it 
was not unnatural that critics should have doubted the * Sepoy ’ 
general's capacity for defeating marshals of the highest reputa- 
tion, or should have suffered from Napoleon's own persistent 
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illusion that the Spanish resistance would collapse, and the 
British troop%be driven ignominiously into the sea. 

The events of 1809 scarcely had an encouraging appearance. 
When Wellesley arrived at Lisbon in April, Soult had entered 
souitex north of Portugal and taken possession of 

pelled from Oporto. Cradock, the British general, left in com- 
Portugal, niand with 10,000 troops, had necessarily coii- 
tented himself with taking uy a defensive position’ 
at Lisbon. General Beresford had already been entrusted 
with the task of reorganising the Portuguese army. Wellesley 
had to be prepared for an attack from the cast by the French 
marshal, Victor, and for the advance southward of Soult. He 
resolved to take the offensive at once and to deal with Soult 
before Victor could move, leaving tlie Portuguese to hold him 
in check in case of accidents. The passage of the Douro was 
effected by a daring surprise, and Soult was driven* headlong, 
before May was half ove/, across the borders into Galicia ; where 
for the time he was certain to find the attentions of the insurgent 
commander. La Romana, sufficiently embarrassing. 

Wellesley fell back to Abrantes on the Tagus. The next step 
was to strike a blow if possible at Victor in Central Spain, in 
Talavera, conjunction with the Spanish forces. It was some 
27tii July. time before he could move, and* he was misinformed 
as to the forces in the north at the disposal of Soult, who had 
withdrawn from Galicia A junction was .effected with the 
Spaniards under Cuesta. On 27th July Wellington, with some 
20,000 British, and Cuesta, with 30.000 Spaniards, were facing 
Victor with something under 50,000 men at Talavera, where a 
two days* battle was fought, which ended with the decisive 
defeat of the French. .The burden of fighting .borne by the 
sections of ‘the allied army may be estimated from the fact that 
while the French lost 9000 men the British lost over 6000 and 
the Spaniards one-fifth of that number. There were Spanish 
regiments which ran away and others which stood their ground 
manfully ; the fault lay much more with the commander than 
with the troops. Talavera taught Wellesley once for all that 
for practical purposes Spanish troops under a Spanish com- 
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mander could not be reckoned upon in the field. Not only was 
it impossible to follow up the victory, but it was absolutely 
necessary to withdraw the British army away into a safe posi- 
tion. British losses could not be replaced with wellesley 
ease as could tliosc of the French ; and Wellesley retreats, 
only now learnt that Soult was* at the head of 50,000 men, 
aJid that to escape him he must take the southward route back 
•to Portugal by Badaioz. Talavera increased the prestige of the 
British arms and the British general, to whom also it brought 
the title of Viscount Wellington, but in other respects it was 
fruitless. Before the end of the year, it seemed as though the 
French would overrun all Spain except the fastnesses of Galicia 
and Catalonia. 

But the Peninsula was not the only theatre of war. When 
Napoleon withdrew to France in January, it was to prepare for 
a renewah of the European conflict. The example Europe 
of Spain was already exciting a new feeling of ariBing; 
nationalism ; if Prussia had been humbled, the 
skilful and vigorous administration of the great minister Stein 
was reorganising the whole Prussian system after a fashion 
which was presently to bear splendid fruit. It seemed that 
even in Western Germany, a German feeling was arising very 
unlike the old particularism of every petty principality. An 
Austrian minister was in power, like-minded to Stein, if inferior 
to him in ability and fire. The acquiescence of Austria in the 
existing order was exhausted, and in March she was inviting 
British co-operation, which was promised sq soon as the British 
army should be brought up to a standard making it possible to 
dispatch a powerful, expedition. In April Austria declared 
war upon Bavaria, the ally apd protege of Napoleon ; her own 
army had been reorganised by the archduke Charles, the one 
commander who had hitherto succeeded in achieving a high 
reputation ; while the Tyrolese, led by the patriot Hofer, rose 
in arms against the Bavarian domination. 

But before the end of April Napoleon had split up the Austrian 
forces, smiting them in five successive battles, on successive 
days, and on 13th May he was in Vienna. A week later he 
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suffered a reverse at Aspem-Essling. His position appeared to 
be critical, but he succeeded in extricating himself from it with 
The Wagram extraordinary skill, and on 6th July gained a hard- 
campaign ; won but by no means overwhelming victory over 
summer. Austrians at Wagram. Though the Austrian 

army was far from being crushed, and retreated in good order 
into Moravia, Austria threw up the struggle. Hostilities were 
suspended, though the definite Treaty of ^Vienna was deferred 
till October, while the combatants awaited the outcome of the 
British operations. 

Talavera was fought three weeks after Wagram ; and Talavera 
was followed by Wellington’s retreat to Portugal, which implied 
the practical failure of his campaign — though that 
Walcheren was no fault of his. Mueli more disastrous was the 
expedition, second of the British operations in this year. In 
July August. promise to Austria, it was 

designed to send a gre^it expedition to capture Antwerp.^ It 
would doubtless have been wiser to concentrate upon the cam- 
paign in the Peninsula, where W(‘llington could presumably 
have accomplished more with a larger British force at his dis- 
posal. Nevertheless, the plan of a diversion against Antwerp 
had much to be said for it. If the attack had been made at 
the moment when Napoleon found himself* in fact free for the 
campaign on the Danube, the seizure of Antwerp would have been 
a serious blow, which might have gravely hampered Napoleon’s 
movements. 

But the expedition was too late. Forty thousand soldiers, 
under the command of l>ord Chatham, were landed on the Scheldt 
Its mis- three weeks after the battle of Wagram had been 
management, fought. It was accompanied by a naval force under 
Sir Richard Strachan. The French fleet which was at Flushing 
ought to have been seized, but was allowed to escape up the 
Scheldt to Antwerp. That city, of which the defences were at 
the moment weak, since the attack had not been anticipated in 
this quarter, would have fallen if it had been attacked at once. 
Instead, Chatham wasted time in securing Flushing, which did not 
fall till the i6th. The blundering was recorded in a popular rhyme. 
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• Lord Chatham with his sword drawn, 

, Was waiting for Sir Richard Strachan. 

Sir Richard longing to be at *em, 

Was waiting for the Earl of Chatham.* 

The result was that the defences of Antwerp were put in com- 
plete repair, the expedition foui\d the capture impossible, and 
Qiost of the troops, already attacked by sickness, were with- 
drawn. But 15,000 of them were left to hold the island 
of Walcheren, wherb they soon began to die like flies from 
malaria and the lack of medical requirements. Before the close 
of the year the wretched remnant was carried back itg woful 
to England. Such was the miserable end of the 
Walcheren expedition. If it had been ready to sail in April, 
its arrival might have turned the scale in North Germany, and 
have changed the whole character of the campaign which ended 
at Wagram. At that stage there was reason in the view that 
North Gefmjmy was a more useful field of operations than the 
Peninsula. But after Wagram it was too late, though even then 
the capture of Antwerp might have had a material effect on the 
situation. From the moment, however, when it became clear 
that Antwerp would not be captured, it ought also to have been 
clear that no more men and no more money should be wasted 
in that quarter ; ajj it turned out both men and money were 
merely squandered. 

The effect of the failure took shape in October. Austria 
humbled herself by the Treaty of Vienna, in which she sur- 
rendered her last ports in the Adriatic, deserted the Treaty 
Tyrolese who had shown such stout loyalty to the of Vienna, 
house of Hapsburg, and was shorn also of so much ^ 
of Poland as she had acquired in the previous partitions. It was 
part of the policy of Napolcon'to pose a*s the friend of the Poles, 
on account of strategical considerations in relation to Russia. 
The French emperor was tightening the fetters upon Western 
Europe, though by absorbing the duchy of Oldenburg he created a 
cause of friction with his distinctly lukewarm ally Alexander. The 
humiliation of Austria was completed when the Tsar in effect 
declined Napoleon’s proposals that he should m?irry a Russian 

Innes’s Eng. Hflst.— Vol. iv. D 
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princess and the Austrian emperor permitted an Austrian 
princess to become empress of the French, wife of the Corsican 
upstart who divorced his former wife Josephine to marry her. 

The Walchcren expedition was also mainly responsible for 
ministerial changes in England. The antagonism ^ between 
Perceval Canning and CasUcrcagh, intensified by misunder- 
prime standings, came to a head. Both the ministers 

minister. resigned, and there was a duel between them in 

which Canning was slightly wounded, and which for the time 
made it practically impossible for cither of them to return to 
office. Portland, the ministerial figurehead, resigned at the same 
time, and the ministry was reconstructed under the leadership 
of Spencer Perceval, the Marquess Wellesley taking Canning’s 
place at the Foreign Office, while the carl of Liverpool, the 
former Lord Hawkesbury, took Castlereagh’s secretaryship for 
war. It may be noted that the minor office of ‘secretary at 
war ’ was given to young Lord Palmerston, who retained it for 
twenty years. The ministerial changes, however, produced no 
practical change in the policy of the government ; nor was it 
affected when late in the following year, i8io, the old king was 
incapacitated once more, this time permanently, and the Prince 
of Wales became prince regent at the beginning of i8ii. 

In the Peninsula too there was a lull so far as the British were 
concerned. The Walchcren fiasco prevented Wellington from 
receiving adequate reinforcements, and the practical 
Position failure of the Taiavera campaign had proved the 
Peninsula hopelessness of any attempt to take the offensive 
on the basis of effective co-operation by Spanish 
armies. For the time the French were engaged in the endeavour 
to master Spain itself. The Spaniards were able to secure Cadiz, 
but Soult tind Victor were dominating Andalusia in the south, 
and Suchet was establishing himself in Aragon, though Catalonia 
remained as always defiant. As yet the frontier fortresses of 
Portugal, Almeida and Ciudad Rodrigo in the north, and Badajoz 
in the south, were in the hands of the Portuguese and the British. 
But an invasion of Portugal was sure to come, and it was for this 
tliat Wellington M^as preparing. 
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Napoleon too was preparing his stroke. Occupied himself 
with his projects for a marriage which should formally recognise 
his dynasty as being on an equality with the oldest Busaco, 27th 
in Europe, he organised an immense force which was September, 
to conqtier Portugal and drive the British into the sea under 
the command of Massena, the marshal whose reputation stood 
•highest. In May Massena’s advance began. Wellington could 
only wait and wat^h. He could not even venture to attempt 
the relief of Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida, which fell in July. 
Wellington had only some 50,000 troops, British and Portuguese. 
With these he offered battle to Massena at Busaco on 27th Septem- 
ber, when after a desperate struggle the French were repulsed. 
But Lisbon was Massena's objective, and Busaco was only a check, 
since there was a route by which he could march round the 
opposing force. 

WelliiV:^ton fell back ; and then Massena suddenly and un- 
expectedly •found himself facing the impregnable lines of Torres 
Vedras, stretching from the Tagus to the sea 
and completely blocking the entry to the Lisbon of Torres 
peninsula. The British general had prepared those ' 

lines so that it was a sheer impossibility to force 
them. He had drawn in the Portuguese population behind 
them, and not only the population but all the supplies, of which 
he had completely denuded the country. Behind him the sea 
was open ; beforp him lay Massena with his great army in a 
country which had already been stripped of everything which 
could give it support. From November to March Massena lay 
at Santarem, his troops gradually starving, perpetually harassed 
by the Portuguese guerillas who intercepted dispatches and cut 
off foraging parties, while Wellington yvaited grimly immovable. 
From the south, Soult, under orders from Napoleon, moved up 
from Andalusia into Estremadura and captured and garrisoned 
Badajoz, but made no attempt to reinforce Mass6na. A force of 
Spaniards and British was transported by sea from Cadiz to 
Algeciras, in order to take in the rear the forces under Barrosa. 
Victor which were blockading Cadiz. But for the mismanage- 
ment of the Spanish commander the movement might have 
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forced the raising of the siege ; as it was, a complete disaster was 
only averted by the brilliant conduct of the British troops at 
Barrosa, and the siege was not raised. 

In March Massena began his retreat to the frontier with Welling- 
ton hanging on his rear. In April there was a sharp action at 
1811. Sabugal, in which tonly a part of the troops were 

Fuentes engaged and the British light division covered itself., 

d Oftoro, May, glory. In May Wellington attacked Almeida ; 
Massena attempted its relief but was defeated in a very critical 
and very sanguinary battle at Fuentes d'Ohoro (5th May). Al- 
meida was taken, but the Frencli garrison cut its way out, having 
blown up the fortifications and stores. In the south, Beresford 
had been detached with a small force to attack Badajoz ; Soult 
marched to its relief, and a few days after Fuentes d’Ohoro was 
Aibuera. fought the desperate battle of Albucra, in which 
the British lost more than a third out of their 10,000 men, 
the Portuguese taking bi^t a small part in the struggle. Soult 
lost 6000 men out of his 23,000 and drew off ; but it was quite 
hopeless for Beresford to attempt Badajoz. Wellington hurried 
south in person to give his directions, but the assaults were 
beaten off and the siege was abandoned. In the autumn the 
French were still in possession of both Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Badajoz, and Marmont had taken the place of Massena in the 
northern command. Aragon, Castile, Estrernadura, Andalusia, 
with the exception of Cadiz, were so far mastered by the French 
that no Spanish armies were in the field to resik them. 

And yet circumstances were working in favour of the patient 
captain whose soldiers trusted him infinitely though they did 
winter: the There was no Spanish field 

situation in ^rmy, but it had dissolved itself into bands of 
Spain. . j pitched battles but did 

int^cept communications which left the French generals with- 
out information, cut up small detachments, cut off convoys, and 
cleared off supplies ; so that co-operation between the French 
armies was extremely difficult. Moreover the French generals 
were jealous of each other, none would willingly help another ; 
even when they professed to act together it was without cor- 
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diality. Napoleon was still stormily angry with the men who 
failed to carry out what were to them impossible orders, and still 
regarded the Peninsula only as an irritating distraction from his 
more ambitious designs. For his relations with Russia were 
more than strained. All Europe was groaning under the^weight 
of the continental system. Napoleon's own brother Napoleon 
Louis in Holland refused to be bound by it, and and the Tsar. 
Holland was annexed to France in order that the embargo on 
British goods might be enforced. Sweden obstinately refused 
to come into the system, and Sweden, though nominally ruled by 
Charles xiii., the uncle and successor of Gustavus iv. who had 
been deposed, was actually governed by the French marshal 
Bernadette, who had been nominated as his heir ; who, moreover, 
had elected to identify himself with the interests of the kingdom 
which was to be one day his own. Then the Tsar Alexander 
dcclarccj the Russian ports open to neutral trade, which gave yet 
another entry for British goods to, the Continent. For this 
reason Napoleon was now concentrating upon preparations for 
an attack upon Russia which should break down the one con- 
tinental power wliich had never given way to him, and force it 
into the system by which Napoleon still believed he could ruin 
his island foe. The plain truth was that the only hope of crush- 
ing Wellington lay in Napoleon taking the field himself and con- 
centrating all his efforts on that one object — and even then it 
is not absolutely certain that he would have succeeded. Instead 
he concentrated his own attentibn on his projected Russian cam- 
paign. one of the most tremendous tragedies of history ; and his 
armies in Spain were weakened instead of being strengthened. 

In i8ii then Wellington had done little beyond driving the 
French out of Portugal ; life was as far as ever from any apparent 
prospect of taking the offensive in Spain. Never/ ciudad 
theless his hour was near at hand. In January Rodrigo, 
1812, before Marmont suspected what was happening 
he sprang suddenly upon Ciudad Rodrigo, carried it by assault, 
and secured it. Marmont had begun to move but was too late. 
None of the French commanders was prepared for the sudden 
and tremendous energy developed by Wellington. With the 
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north secured he flung himself south upon Badajoz. The fortress 
was magnificently defended by its commandant Philippon ; 
Badajoz, hut before Soult was ready to come to the rescue, 
April. Badajoz too had been stormed with desperate valour 

which overcame the desperate valour of the besieged Once 
more the two gateways into Sp/iin were in Wellington’s hands. 
The British soldiery were learning to believe that they, not, 
Napoleon’s veterans, were the real invincibles. In their hour 
of triumph it is grievous to record that they ‘broke loose utterly 
from all discipline and disgraced themselves unspeakably both 
at Ciudad Rodrigo and still more at Badajoz, though the aber- 
ration was only temporary. 

Badajoz was captured in April. There Wellington of neces- 
sity remained until the fortifications were thoroughly restored. 
Aimaraz. It was vain to tempt Soult into an engagement ; the 
cool-headed marshal had no mind to challenge the British troops 
in the full flush of their victory. But meanwhile the north could 
not be left to Marmont ; as soon as Badajoz could be left, Wel- 
lington hastened thither with his troops, dispatching (icneral Hill 
to close the one route of communication between Marmont and 
Soult by seizing the passage of the Tagus at the bridge of Aimaraz, 
an operation brilliantly carried out. 

Then for a couple of months Wellington and Marmont were 
manoeuvring against each other with armies fairly equal in 
Salamanca, numbers. Wellington’s was somewhat the larger, 
22nd July. more than half- of them were Portuguese, who, 

though they fought well, could not be relied upon like the British 
in a crisis. Each of the generals wanted to fight, but each was 
equally anxious not to do so except on his own terms, and with 
the chance of winning a crushing victory. At last, however, 
the manoeuvring brought bn a pitched battle before Salamanca 
on 22nd July, under conditions which made it practically certain 
that whichever way the battle went it would be decisive. The 
decisive moment came when Marmont, extending his left in an 
enveloping movement, intended to cut off the British right from 
retreat, left a gap between his columns which was instantly 
detected by his adversary. Wellington seized the opportunity. 
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hurled his forces against the weak point, split Marmont's 
army in two, and rolled up his centre and left wing. In forty 
minutes the battle was lost and won. In the French army of 
40,000 men there were 15,000 casualties. Marmont himself was 
wounded; the honours of the skilfully conducted retreat belonged 
to Clausel, on whom the command devolved. Yet the destruc- 
tion would have been far greater if the Spanish allies, who had 
been posted to cut off the retreat, had not entirely neglected 
their allotted task * Marmont*s army fell back further north to 
join the troops nearer the French frontier. 

Three weeks later, Wellington was in Madrid, hailed on every 
side as the saviour of Spain. Yet even now the delivery was 
incomplete. Magnificent as was the victory of one more 
Salamanca, Wellington was not in command of a retreat, 
force which could crush Soult in the south or drive the northern 
army over the Pyrenees. Between those two armies it was still 
possible {ha.t ho might be crushed. Still, one more blow was 
to be attempted. Wellington turned north. If he could seize 
the fortress of Burgos, he would virtually command the gate of 
Castile. Unwisely perhaps he made the attempt; but he had 
not the necessary siege train with him. Though he entered the 
town, the citadel defied assault ; he was obliged to raise the 
siege after a month, and for the last time to fall back to the 
Portuguese frontier at Ciudad Rodrigo. Soult, however, had 
been drawn to the north, and Southern Spain was in effect clear 
of the French armies. 

All this time Wellington had been conducting his campaign 
under immense difficulties, very insufficiently supplied from 
home either with money, which was urgently re- weiiington’a 
quired to pay 'Portuguese find Spaniards, or with difficulties, 
reinforcements. There were nevvr more than 40,000 troops 
at his disposal, and ho lived under the perpetual necessity 
of achieving something which would reassure the doubters at 
home, and the perpetual consciousness that one serious failure 
might cause him to be recalled. In the circumstances there 
was more reason to admire the audacity with which he took risks 
than to criticise him for over-caution. His brother at the 
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Foreign Office did his best for him, but resigned just before the 
Salamanca campaign, because he could not induce his colleagues 
to give Wellington adequate support. Castlereagh, however, 
who returned to office and took his place, was as determined as 
Wellesley, as confident in the merits and the wisdom of the man 

, in whom from the first he had placed his trust. 
Liverpool . , ^ 

prime In May the prime minister, Perceval, was assassin 

minister, ated, and the ministry was reconstructed, without 

any material changes, under the leadership of 

Liverpool, who remained prime minister for fifteen years. 

Before Wellington fought Salamanca, Napoleon had started 
upon his Russian campaign. All Europe west of Prussia and 
of Austria, with the exception of the Spanish Peninsula, was 
under his direct dominion or in practical dependence upon him. 
1812. Moscow. Neither Prussia nor Austria dared to refuse him 
their nominal alliance though neither would actively participate 
in the war. We need not here tell the story of that tremendous 
tragedy. Of the 400,000 men who began the Russian march 
in June, only some 40,000 ever came back. The disaster was 
followed by the national uprising of Prussia. So amazing was 
the power of Napoleon and the capacity of France, that 
May again saw him at the head of a great army and victorious 
over the allied Russians and Prussians at Lutzen 
and again at Bautzen. Even then it seemed that 
he might have retrieved his fortunes, but he made 
the mistake of agreeing to a two months' armistice. By the 
end of the two months Austria had joined the coalition ; so 
also had Sweden under the guidance of Bernadotte. In August 
Napoleon won a great battle at Dresden, but Dresden was no 
crushing blow. Napoleon could r>Jt follow it up, the allies 
continued to mass in vast numbers, and on i6th October at 
Leipzig in the ‘ Battle of the Nations ' Napoleon's forces were 
overwhelmed and driven in retreat over the Rhine. 

The necessities of the desperate struggle had compelled 
Napoleon still further to reduce the forces in the Spanish Penin- 
sula. The British government gave Wellington a more vigorous 
support than ever before. At the end of May he was over 
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the Portuguese frontier. On 21st June Wellington faced the 
French army, under the command of King Joseph and Marshal 
Jourdan at Vittoria. There was fought the battle 
which virtually ended the war in the Peninsula. Vittoria. 
Wellington’s victory was complete. The great 
defeat became a rout and a flight to Pampciuna. Enormous 
spoils fell into the hands of the British and their allies. Napoleon 
had called away vSou}t to Dresden, but now dispatched him in 
haste to take supreme command of all the troops at Bayonne 
and within the Spanish frontier. So skilful and vigorous were 
his arrangements that it was only by hard fighting 
that he was prevented from relieving Pampciuna. weUington 
San Sebastian, however, fell on 31st August. Yet 
it was only after a series of stubborn engagements that Welling- 
ton forced his way over the frontier in December. And still 
Soult stoo 4 at bay, nor was he driven from Bayonne till February. 
The last desperate fiction of the war was, fought before Toulouse 
on loth April. It would be hard to say that it was a victory 
either for Wellington or for Soult ; and as it happened it was 
altogether needless, for before it was fought Napoleon abdicated. 

The emperor’s audacity and resourcefulness had never been 
more brilliantly illustrated than in the French campaign in the 
first months of 1814' when he was still struggling 
to hold in check the deluge of European armies abdication 
rolling over all the land frontiers of France. But 
while Soult was disputing every yard of Wellington’s 
advance in the south-west and Napoleon was himself threaten- 
ing the communications of the allies on the east, the northern 
armies swept upon Paris itself. When Paris fell, Napoleon 
found his marshals with on® voice insisting that to struggle 
longer was in vain, and he accepted the terms dictated by the 
allies. The emperor, still retaining his title, was to be relegated 
to the island of Elba off the coast of Italy, to be held by him as^ 
a toy principality. The Bourbon monarchy was to be restored 
in France, and a congress of the powers was to arrange the affairs 
of Europe, in which the exile at Elba was to have no voice at all. 
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V. The End of the Struggle 


of French 
colonies. 


In the course of the war practically the whole of IJie French 
colonial possessions had bqpn seized ; since after Trafalgar 
Capture destructive privateering attacks upon British com- 
merce had been the only form of maritime warfare 
open to the French. The Mfirqucss Wellesley had 
been balked in his desire to seize the French islands of the 
Mauritius, which lay on the flank of the route from India to the 
Cape ; but Lord Minto, who became governor-general of India 
in 1807, effected their capture in 1810, and that of the Dutch 
island of J ava a year later. 

In 1812, however, Britain had become involved on her own 
account in a separate war with the United States. It was re- 
^ . marked that the commerce of neutrals suffered 

States and severely from that aspect of the struggle between 

in^councii Napoleonic and the British empires which was 

inaugurated by the Berlin Decree and the retalia- 
tory Orders in Council of the Grenville ministry. The Orders in 
Council were certainly a justifiable and probably a necessary 
retort to the emperor’s decrees ; but it was. the Orders in Council 
which pressed most directly, most conspicuously, and most 
offensively upon the neutrals and especially upon the United 
States, because of the enforcement of the ri'ght of search. The 
most acute grievance was the British claim to search American 
vessels for naval deserters, who escaped thither in large numbers. 
Before 1812 there was a growing antagonism to the Orders in 
Council in England itself, owing ^.0 the grave extent to which 
British commerce was ‘suffering,* As early as 1810, the strict- 
ness with which the Orders were put in execution was consider- 
ably relaxed ; but Perceval, the prime minister, regarded them 
as of vital importance. After his assassination in 1812 they 
were suspended, but as far as America was concerned it was 
already too late. 

An approaching presidential election and the exigencies of 
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American party politics, which pointed to a war with Britain 
as a popular move, led to a declaration of war, at a moment 
when the British were entirely preoccupied with ^^^ 2 , The 
the struggle against Napoleon, and Salamanca had American 
not yet been fought. The war was a singularly 
unhappy one ; it should have beoa well within the power of 
diplomacy to avert it, and there was nothing material for either 
side to gain by it. It left a legacy of ill-feeling on both sides of 
the Atlantic which survived for more than two generations, and 
its conduct reflected no great credit on either side apart from 
two or three episodes. 

The Americans reverted to their old scheme for a conquest 
of Canada. There they failed completely : Canadian loyalty to 
the empire and hostility to the republic was deeply Canadian 
rooted, both in the British United Empire Loyalists loyalty, 
and in the French Canadians, whose French sympathies were 
with the French loyalists and the old Bqurbon monarchy, not 
with the French republic or the new empire. The defeat of the 
United States forces was due to the vigour and the valour with 
which the Canadians rallied to the call when invasion was at- 
tempted. One American force of 2500 men was reduced to 
capitulate at Detroit in August 1812, and another of nearly 
1000 met the same fate at Queenstown in October ; while a 
third attack in November was repulsed in the neighbourhood 
of Niagara. It is somewhat surprising that no adequate fleet 
should have been sent to the American waters, where no general 
engagements took place, but in several isolated fights the 
American ships proved the stronger. In 1813, varying fortunes 
attended the fighting upon the Great Lakes, but The contest 
when an invasion of Lower Cafciada was attempted d'lriag I813. 
the Canadians again distinguished themselves by defeating the 
Americans at the Chateaugay River and at Chrystler’s farm in 
October and December; and in June the credit of the British 
navy was vindicated by the famous fight between the Shannon 
and the Chesapeake, two vessels of equal strength in which the 
British captain Broke brought the enemy to surrender after an 
engagement which lasted for fifteen minutes. 
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The Americans were not fighting as allies of Napoleon, and the 
war went on through 1814. The termination of the Peninsular 
Operations War released British troops ; and an expedition 
of 1814 . to the Chesapeake under General Ross defeated the 
American troops at Bladensburg and captured V/ashington, 
where the public buildings ^were burnt down. Ross, however, 
was killed in an unsuccessful attack upon Baltimore ; andp in 
January 1815 British troops from the Pe;ninsula, led by General 
Pakenham, suffered a complete disaster in making a frontal 
assault upon impregnable entrenchments before New Orleans. 
The battle was a sheer waste of blood, since peace had been 


Peace, 24 tii signed at Ghent between the belligerents a fortnight 
December. earlier on 24th December 1814. In the course of 
the struggle each side had inflicted serious losses upon the com- 
merce of the other ; both had been guilty of outrages ; neither 
had gained anything, unless we reckon it as a British gain 
that Canadian hostility to the American republic had been in- 
tensified. The peace arranged for a delimitation of frontiers, 


but left unsettled the questions as to right of search which had 
been at the bottom of the whole dispute. 

On the abdication of Napoleon it became the immediate 
business of the powers to effect the settlement of Europe. It 
1814 . was a foregone conclusion that the Bourbons should 

seuieme^^ be restored to the French throne in the person of 
ofEurope. Louis xviii., the brother of Louis xvi., a less hot- 
headed person than the younger brother Charles of 
Artois. Under pressure from the Russian ‘ Tsar who was an 


eccentric idealist except when his ideals happened to clash with 
his personal interests, and of Britain which .clung to the prin- 
ciples of the English Rcvolutioif of 1688, Louis was obliged to 
^concede something in the nature of a constitutional government, 
prance was permitted to retain her boundaries as they had been 
when the monarchy was overthrown in 1792. The rearrange- 
ments of territory in Germany, Italy, and Poland were to be left 
for settlement by a congress of the powers which was to assemble 
in Vienna in the winter. Meanwhile the house of Orange was 
reinstated in Holland and the independence of the Swiss republic 
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was restored. Though Britain had fought through the war 
from beginning to end ; though the victory of the allies and 
indeed the formation of the last coalition would Moderation 
never have been possible but for the Peninsular ofEritieii 
War of which she had borne the weight on her own 
shoulders ; though she alone had luwon French territory from 
France ; shcwdisplayed a magnanimit5N which the other powers 
were in no haste to ^recognise. Of the French colonics she 
claimed to retain only T obag o and Santa Lucia in the West 
Indies, and the Mauritius. Of what she Tiad taken from the 
Dutch she retained only Den^rara in one hemisphere and the 
Cape Colony and Ceylon in the other, paying for the Cape a 
substantial indemnity. The rest she was willing to restore, 
contenting herself with the insertion of a clause in the treaty 
directed to the suppression of the slave-trade jointly by the 
powers. The ITcaty of Paris was concluded on 30th May. 

The congress which met at Vienna did not turn seriously to 
business until the beginning of Noy_ember. It had been agreed 
among the four powers which together had over- congreoB 
thrown Napoleon — Britain, Russia, Austria, and of Vienna, 
Prussia — that they should reserve to themselves 
the final decision upon vexed questions, of which there were 
plenty ; but Talleyrand, who had really managed the Bourbon 
restoration in France and was Louis’s foreign minister as he had 
been Napoleon’s, succeeded in placing France on an equality 
, with the other four powers as one of the arbiters of the European 
[settlement. Britain was represented by Castlereagh. There 
were plenty of complicated problems to be dealt with, and it 
was not easy to find any general principle for guidance. To the 
disgust of Ferdinand of Siicily, Napoleon’s brother-in-law 
Joachim Murat was confirmed in the Italian kingdom of Naples 
to which he had succeeded when Joseph Bonaparte had resigned 
the crown for that of Spain. This was his reward for deserting 
Napoleon after the Moscow campaign. He in his turn was dis- 
pleased by the restoration of the Pope’s temporal authority in 
the papal states, which he had hoped to annex. 

If Stein had represented Prussia instead of the less effective 
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Hardenberg, he might have succeeded in carrying the principle 
of arranging the redistribution of territories on nationalist 
Legritimism. lines ; but the general principle which was adopted 
instead, under the guidance of Talleyrand and Metternich, was 
that of legitimism. The most serious questions were those of 
Saxony and Poland. Russia and Prussia on the one side proposed 
the annexation of Saxony to Prussia and the erection of Poland, 
as it had stood before the final partition, into a constitutional 
kingdom under the Russian Tsar. Austria was afraid of any- 
thing which sliould aggrandise either Russia or Prussia. Castle- 
Caatlereagh. reagh appears at first to liave favoured the northern 
powers, but then to have been drawn over by Metternich and 
Talleyrand, working upon his fears of Russian ambitions and 
of Alexander’s visionary advocacy of Jacobin ideas. The three 
powers actually agreed upon a defensive alliance pledging them to 
defend in arms jointly the principles upon which tficy agreed. 

In February the s\ibstitution for Castlereagh "of Wellington, 
upon whom a dukedom had recently been conferred, might have 
had a conciliatory effect ; but it still seemed far from 
Re-entry of impossible that the outcome of the peace congress 
Febmw*^* would be another European conflagration, when the 
quarrels of the powers were suddenly checked by 
the news that Napoleon himself had intervened. Slipping away 
from Elba at the end of February he landed at Cannes, and 
issued proclamations announcing that he had come to remove 
the Bourbon monarchy — which had been rendering itself ex- 
tremely unpopular — and that he himself would rule not as a 
despot but as a constitutional monarch. For a moment his fate 
seemed to hang in the balance when the government troops 
marched to arrest him. But tl^e troops were carried by his 
appeal, and hailed him as emperor once more. He began what 
was a triumphal march towards Paris. Those of the marshals 
who had never pledged themselves to the restored monarchy 
came in ; those who had identified themselves with it had to take 
hasty flight. Ney, who had declared himself for the Bourbon, 
marched with an army to capture Napoleon, making loud pro- 
fession, honestly enough it may be, of his loyalty ; but when he 
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came in contact with his old chief the old sentiment swept him 
away and he joined the emperor instead of attempting to cap- 
ture him. On 13th March the powers at Vienna, The powers, 
their quarrels hushed for the moment, proclaimed March. 
Napoleon the public enemy of Europe ; on 19th March King 
Louis took flight to Ghent. On the 25th the four powers had 
resolved that there could be no parleying with the breaker of the 
European peace, in spite of his offers to accept the Peace of Paris, 
and they pledged themselves to place in the field 150,000 men 
apiece. On 30th March Napoleon was at the Tuileries. 

For Napoleon it was of the first importance to strike before 
the armies of a united Europe could be reorganised for war and 
hurled against him. In his favour he had his own 
unique genius and the immense advantage of the Biiiciier and 
single directing mind. It must be long before 
cither Russia or Austria, slow movers at the best of times, could 
bring up their iorces. Prussia was comparatively ready, and her 
forces were soon gathering under Bliichcr’s command upon a 
line stretching from Liege to Charleroi, numbering 120,000 men. 
By the beginning of June Wellington was in Belgium with a 
very heterogeneous force under his command. The Peninsula 
veterans had not yet got back from America ; most of his 

30.000 British troops .were raw recruits. He could count upon 
the German legion which had distinguished itself in the Penin- 
sula, and upon the Hanoverians, who made up another 20,000. 
Most of the balance of 40,000 was coiXiposed of Dutch and Belgians 
on whom no great reliance could be placed. In May Murat did 
his brother-in-law no service by attacking the ‘Austrians who had 
rcoccupicd the old Austrian territories in North Italy. He was 
soundly beaten and was obliged to take flight to France, 
where Napoleon had nothing for him but reproaches for his 
blundering. 

Meanwhile Napoleon himself had been with titanic energy 
gathering and organising upon the Belgian frontier an army of 

125.000 men which included corps of his own Napoleon's 
seasoned veterans, as well as a large proportion of 

untried conscripts. Wellington and Bliicher should have 
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strained every nerve to complete their connection and present 
an unbroken front. But before they did so, Napoleon, whose 
activity had surpassed all their calculations, had launched his 
thunderbolt. On 12 th June he left Paris for the front. On the 
i6ttL i5fb he drove the Prussian advance guard in from 

CHarieroi. Charleroi, while Wellington's officers were dancing in 
Brussels at the duchess of Richmond's famous ball. The Anglo- 
Prussian concentration had never been carried out. Bliicher 
pushed up his troops to Ligny.^ The main road between Brussels 
and Charleroi is crossed by another main road at Quatre Bras, 
leading south-east in the rear of Ligny, but Wellington had 
expected that Napoleon would direct his inarch north-west 
so as to throw himself between the British force and the sea, 
whereas Napoleon's real intention was to crush Bliicher before 
Wellington could come to his assistance, and then to crush 
Wellington himself. 

Accordingly upon i6th June the emperor flung his main force 
upon the Prussians at Ligny, dispatching Ncy to seize and hold 
leth. Quatre Bras. Thus he calculated that Ney would 

Ligny and bc able to contain the British advance, and to turn 
Quatre Bras, Prussian right and complete the destruction of 
Bliicher. The attack at Ligny was successful. Bliicher was 
defeated and was driven off the field. But Ney found that the 
duke of Saxe-Weimar with some of the allied troops was before 
him at Quatre Bras. There was some delay in the attack ; 
through the day British regiments were being hurried to the 
front, and the allies held their ground. All day a corps under 
D'Erlon wasted its' energies hovering between Ligny and Quatre 
Bras ; and if Ncy succeeded in containing the British advance, 
he was able neither to carry the position nor to carry out the 
second part of the programme and strike at the Prussians. The 
result was that Bliicher though defeated was able to draw off in 
good order under cover of the dark, and also to mislead Napoleon 
as to the direction he was taking. For it was naturally supposed 
that he was falling back upon his base of supi)]ies to Namur and 
Li6ge, whereas, in fact, he was wheeling north-eastwards towards 
^ See Map I., The Netherlands War area* 
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Wavre in the hope of still being able to co-operate with Welling- 
ton and to form a junction with him. 

On the morning of the 17th Wellington learnt definitely that 
the Prussians were retreating on Wavre and resolved to make 
liis own 'stand covering Brussels at Waterloo, British 
Napoleon’s entirely misleading information was to concentration 
the effect that a part of Bliicher’s force was making Waterloo, 
for Namur, and the piain body was on the way to Liege. He 
accordingly detached Gi;ouchy, an officer who was not accus- 
tomed to independent command, to follow up the Prussians 
whom he imagined to be in a demoralised condition after their 
heavy losses at Ligny ; while he himself turned to crush Welling- 
ton. The British general was able to draw back his forces from 
Quatre Bras though the French were in hot pursuit ; and that 
night his army had taken post along the ridge of Mont St. Jean. 

Wollingtpn had with him 67,000 men. In round numbers 

24.000 were British, there were 6000 of the German legion, and 

17.000 Hanoverians and Brunswickers, the balance 

being Dutch and Belgians. He had early infor- position at 
matiot) that the Prussians from Wavre intended 
to converge upon the French right, and he hoped to be able to 
hold on to his position until their arrival. If he should be com- 
pelled to retreat, ther forest of Soignes on his rear would make 
pursuit difficult ; but it was of vital importance that he should 
hold on, because if he were defeated the Prussians would inevit- 
ably suffer a more serious disaster than at Ligny. His army lined 
the crest of a slope, steep and well covered gn the left. On the 
slope in front of the centre was the farm of La Haye Saintc, not 
too well prepared for deience ; and covering his right was the 
chateau and wood of Hougoufnont. These posts were occujned 
by small detachments of the German legion and of the Guards 
respectively. At the bottom of the valley was an undulation. 
Behind the crest of Wellington’s ridge a dip was formed by a 
cross road which enabled Wellington to conceal the movement 
of troops.' Napoleon’s forces were arrayed on the crest of the 
opposing slope with the right resting upon Planchenoit. With 

74.000 men, he '^as stronger than the British, especially iy the 

Innes’s Enj?. Hist.— Vol. tv, E 
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artillery and cavalry arms. He had never met British troops 
before and relied upon the method which had habitually proved 
Napoleon’s successful against other continental armies, of pre- 
position. paring the way by a storm of artilltTy fire and tlion 

hurling masses of troops in column against the enemy’s weakened 
line ; and he paid no attention to the warnings of Soult — ^who 
knew Wellington and the British troops by experience — that the 



British line was not to be broken by column attack. The prin- 
ciple of the superiority of the line against the column, not only 
for defence but also for attack, at least when ]3ritish troops were 
engaged, had been first illustrated at Maida, and then conspicu- 
ously and repeatedly demonstrated in the engagements of the 
Peninsular War. Napoleon’s plan then was to pierce the British 
line at its weakest point, the centre, to which end it was necessary 
to capture La Haye Sainte and also to secure Hougoumont so as 
to prevent a flank movement on the British right 
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A drenching rain had destroyed the surface of the ground for 
the purpose of the cavalry charges on which Napoleon counted, 
when the two armies faced each other on the morn- igth. The 
ingof Sunday, i8th June. For this reason Napoleon, battle opens, 
conlident ‘that the Prussians were out of the game, postponed 
opening the attack till almost inidday. The artillery opened 
flte to cover an assault by Jerome Bonaparte upon the wood of 
ITougoumont. Jeronae was not content to occupy the wood, 
which was all that was required of him, but made desperate 
attempts to capture the chateau itself, all of which were repulsed 
with equally desperate valour by the small body of the Guards 
which held it. The defence of Hougoumont is one Hougoumont. 
of the heroic episodes of the great battle. But Hougoumont 
was not the real point of attack. This was to be delivered upon 
La Haye Sainte in the centre at 1.30. It was just at that hour 
that the first indications were received of the approach of a 
Prussian corjfs from Wavre — much later? it should be remarked, 
than Wellington had anticipated. Napoleon, however, was not 
disturbed, because he supposed that only a division of the 
Prussian army was moving, and that it was marching to its own 
destruction at the hands of Grouchy. 

Accordingly at 1.30 he opened fire from a tremendous battery, 
under cover of which D'Erlon’s division swept down to the 
valley, a part of it attacking La Haye Sainte on its 
left where the Germans offered a stout and sue- grand attack 
cessful resistance, while the rest drove up the slope 
and toppejd the ridge, sweeping back the Dutch troops which 
held it in a hasty flight. Here, however, Ponsonby's Union 
Brigade — the Fisst Royal Dragoons, the Inniskillings, and the 
Scots Greys — were hurled upAi them, drove them in rout down 
the slope with immense slaughter, and crashed up the opposite 
slope upon the French guns ; where they in turn were charged 
and swept back by Napoleon’s cavalry, and were perhaps only 
saved from destruction by a countercharge of Vandcleur’s horse. 

This was the blow which ought to have pierced the British 
centre, but was foiled by the charge of the Union Brigade. But 
hitherto Napoleon had hardly brought his cavalry into play. 
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While Wellington was reinforcing his depleted lines with 
fresh troops from the reserve, new attacks were made 
The cavalry upon Hougoumont and La Haye Sainte, where 
attack, reinforced Guards and Germans maintained 

their obstinate resistance. But this and a renewed storm 
of artillery tire were the prelude to a tremendous cavalry charge 
in the centre. For this, however, the British were prepared, 
and falling back behind the ridge for co\er from the artillery 
fire, formed squares which received the onslaught of the horse 
with withering volleys ; the gunners, who had worked their 
guns with murderous effect to the last moment, dismantling 
the guns and taking shelter in the squares. Against the squares 
the cavalry hurled themselves in vain, never even getting to 
hand strokes. As they reeled back the British cavalry fell upon 
them and hurled them down the slopes again. Again they 
formed up to the charge, reinforced by fresh regiments ; again 
they swept, up the slope and again they were shattered by the 
storm of fire from the batteries, and the indomitable firmness 
of the squares. And yet for the third time they formed and 
charged, only to be shattered again for the third time. 

It was now six o'clock. Those cavalry charges ought to have 
been supported by infantry. They were not so supported 
because as the afternoon advanced the Prussians 
Prussians were approaching and there was no sign of Grouchy, 
approaching, commander had failed in his task, whether 

through his own fault or Napoleon's we need not here inquire, 
and had misdirected his movements so that he gave no effective 
aid to his chief. The approach of the Prussians, as early as 
4.30, necessitated the drawing off of 8000 men to check them who 
would otherwise have advanced teS* support Ney and his cavalry. 
I.argc numbQrs also were still held engaged by the stubborn 
resistance at Hougoumont and La Haye Sainte. 

At last, however, Ney was ordered to hurl himself upon La 
The attack Haye Sainte ; and even the heroism of the Germans 
of the could no longer hold it against the storm. But 

Guard. advance-guard of the Germans was forcing 

its way into Planchenoit, , At seven o'clock Napoleon made his 
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final effort. The masses of the Imperial Guard, the soldiery 
who were accounted invincible, were launched upon the British 
centre ; but Wellington had drawn in his troops from the wings 
to strengthen it. As the advancing column rolled up the slope, 
the line on the right was wheeled forward and poured a* flank 
fire upon its dense masses. Stifl it rolled on over the ridge, 
only to find itself faced by the Guards who were lying under 
cover and received jt with a murderous fire. As they reeled 
back, the line of the Guards swept forward driving them down 
the hill. Yet a second column rolled forward only victory, 
to be met by the Guards* fire in front, and volleys poured into 
the whole length of their left flank by Colburn, who then charged 
on them and swept them away. For a moment they reformed ; 
but the whole British line swung forward. By this time the 
Prussian army, not merely the Prussian advance-guard, was 
overwhelming the French right. Napoleon’s great army broke 
and scattered in a wild and helpless fligjit, pursued^ far through 
the night by the storm of Prussian horsemen, thirsting after a 
final vengeance for Jena. The British were too exhausted to 
join in the pursuit. 

On 2ist June, Napoleon was in Paris. Even then he imagined 
for a moment that all was not lost. * But all men fell away from 
him, and the ministry, headed by Fouchc, held the The end 
control in its hands. Bliicher and Wellington were of Napoleon, 
advancing on Paris, Bliicher thirsting to glut his hate, Wellington 
chiefly anxious to restrain his colleague’s rage. On 15th July 
the fall(‘n emperor placed himself in the hands of Captain Mait- 
land on H.M.S. Bdlcroplion at Rochefort. On 31st July he learnt 
the decision that had. been reached. The conqueror of Europe, 
by the decree of the powers, vias to pass the remainder of his days 
on a rock far away in the South Atlantic. Only so, it appeared, 
could Europe feel itself safe from his restless ambitions. 



CHAPTER 11. THE ERA OF TORY RULE 

1. The Seitlement of Europe 

The * Hundred Days * made a difference, tliough Jess Ilian iniglit 

have been expected, in tlie settlement of Europe. The pro- 

1816 . visional government in France which had taken 

The second control and induced N apoleon to abdicate 

Treaty of ^ 

Paris, before he surrendered himself at Rochefort, effected 

November. restoration of Louis xviii., who had now fully 

realised that the old regime could never be restored. On 2 0th 
November, Jive months after Waterloo, the secohd Treaty of 
Paris was signed. Poland, Napoleon’s grand-duchy of Warsaw, 
was transferred to Russia except for a small portion which was 
handed back to Prussia, and Prussia was compensated for her 
losses by a portion of Saxony and of what had been Jerome 
Bonaparte’s kingdom of Westphalia. .She became a purely 
German power, destined by her acquisitions to the leadership 
of Germany, though Austria did not abdicate her claim to the 
first place till another half century had passed. Belgium was 
added to the kingdom of Holland under the house of Orange ; 
Hanover too was hfuiceforth to take rank as a kingdom. The 
Bourbons were restored in the kingdom Of the Two Sicilies and 
in Spain ; the western German states were formed into a loose 
confederation. France was to pky a heavy indemnity, and 
the troops of the allies were to remain in occupation for a term 
of years. Owing chiefly to the determination of fhe Tsar and of 
Wellington, Bliichcr was balked of his desire to humiliate her 
further, and she retained with very little alteration the bound- 
aries fixed by the first Peace of Paris. Austria and Sardinia in 
effect recovered tlieir old positions in North Italy. 

The British government made no fresh demands for territorial 

70 
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aggrandisement, or other compensations for the enormous burden 
she had borne. Even her disinterested insistence upon the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade, a question which had laid The reward 
an extraordinarily firm grip upon the national ofBritaiii, 
conscienco, produced Nothing more tlian a general declaration 
denouncing the traffic? But, as a*matter of fact, heavily as she 
Imd suffered and cruel as the strain had been, she had yet rela- 
tively gained very nyich by the war. The last prospect of her 
disturbance in India by the French had vanished. The ac- 
quisition of the Cape Colony and the Mauritius put in her hands 
the outposts from which it had previously been possible to 
threaten the route to the eastern seas. The possession of Malta 
and the protectorate of the Ionian islands secured her ascend- 
ency in the waters of the Mediterranean ; development of her 
trans-oceanic empire became a matter of course. /The war had 
not only given her ‘a fighting ascendency on the seas, but had also 
given her^'a monopoly of transmarine cpmmerce which left the 
rest of the nations almost mere gleaners of the comrnc.Tcial har- 
vest. '.Her isolation had enabled her to develop the new methods 
of manufacture, which had been out of the reach of every con- 
tinental state, and to obtain thereby a lead so huge that even its 
diminution seemed almost unthinkable. She had spent enor- 
mously, but she had 4)0011 creating wealth all the time ; the other 
nations had been exhausting their resources without creating 
fresh wealth. There was indeed another side of the picture, 
which we shall examine when we come to tlie inquiry into her 
economic and industrial development. But, broadly speaking, 
although the moderation of her claims in the moment of her 
triumph excited^ a general wonder which was ratlier contemptu- 
ous than admiring, she had.^nerged from the war with her im- 
perial destinies assured and with •a relative increase of power and 
wealth and prestige greater than any slate in Europe. 

When the powers undertook to settle Europe, the great rulers 
intended not merely to arrive at satisfactory territorial arrange- 
ments which took little if any account of the pre- Tsar 
judices or susceptibilities of populations, but also Alexander, 
to guard against any more cataclysmic disturbances of the 
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divinely appointed social order. They did not concur in the 
British view that the states should be left to organise and alter 
their own governments after their own fashion. The Tsar, who 
had always been a theoretical advocate of the principles of 
liberty, was anxious to see those principles as he understood 
them recognised in a Europe restored to order after twenty- 
five years of upheavals. The reinstated princes were all en- 
couraged to make promises of constitutions which were to be 
granted to their subjects, more or less based upon the British 
model. For Britain and Russia were the only two powers 
which had never bowed the knee to Napoleon, and the success 
with which Britain had resisted him was attributed in some degree 
to the merits of the British constitution. So also the Tsar con- 
ceded a constitution to Poland. But tlip Tsar’s conceptions of 
djberty were superficial ; his idea of autocracy was fundamental. 
It was good for the peoples to be permitted to take a share in 
the government; but kings derived their authority not from 
the peoples but from God, whose vicegerents they were, and to 
whom alone they were responsible. The prince was the father 
of his people ; he was bound in conscience to rule them for their 
good ; but he was to judge, not they, to what extent he was to 
be guided by their wishes and their judgments ; nor had they 
any right to rebel against his decrees whether as a matter of fact 
these decrees were beneficent or no. 

So the Tsar bound his brother potentates of Austria and 
Prussia in a Holy Alliance by which they pledged themselves to 
The Holy 3,ct up to his own ideals. All Christian princes of 
AUiance. Europe were invited to join the alliance ; the in- 
vitation was not extended to the sultan, because he was not a 
Christian prince. The princes ac<c°dcd cheerfully, with the ex- 
ception of the British jirincc regent — the old king, now hopelessly 
and permanently insane, obviously could not join, and it was 
** pointed out politely that in fact no king of Great Britain could 
enter such an alliance because as a constitutional monarch he was 
in the hands of parliament and could not follow his own devices. 
Moreover, the Holy Alliance pledged itself to maintain the lawful 
authority of monarchies by joint action against revolutionary 
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subjects ; and although the British government had not yet 
recovered from the nightmare fear of Jacobinism, the British 
people could not see any reason why other people should not 
follow the example which they had themselves set in securing 
the right of constitutional government. Their sympathies were 
certain to be in favour of what they recognised as strictly con- 
stitutional movements. The Tsar and the king of Prussia were 
both quite honestly convinced that they were actuated by the 
highest motives, a deep religious sense of their responsibilities. 
Bqt there were two sides to their programme. .Onc^was bene- 
ficcnt'^governmcnt, the other the upholding" of authority ; and 
the weak point of the whole position was that joint action was 
to apply only to the second part of the programme, but not to 
the first. Consequently, since the rest of the European princes 
and their ministers felt no obligation to carry out sentimental 
pledges, the Holy Alliance practically degenerated into a league 
for the joint. suppression of popular moyements wherever they 
might arise and the absolute authority of any potentate within 
his own dominions might appear to be threatened. 

Now the French Revolution and the Napoleonic wars had 
sown all over Europe seeds which were not to be eradicated, 
seeds which were germinating and- developing all Democracy 
through the nineteenth century. The Revolution and 
had given birth to a democratic movement three- 
fold in character, political, social, and economic, and the 
Napoleonic wars to a nationalist movement. The settlement of 
1815 antagonistic to both. Being dynastic, it ignored the 
claims of nationalism, treating as a unity such a heterogeneous 
empire as that of Austria, which included Germans, vSlavs, 
Magyars, and Italians, while^in Germany it prevented the uni- 
fication of a German nation by preserving the particularism of a 
crowd of petty principalities. Being absolutist, it opposed the 
development of any form of popular government except on the 
initiative of the monarchs themselves. A system antagonistic 
to political was almost inevitably antagonistic also to social 
and economic democracy. Consequently the internal history 
of every state in Europe during the nineteenth century is to 
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a great extent the history of the struggle against the settlement 
Dj[ 1,815 I ^ struggle in which both nationalism and democracy 
play their parts, sometimes independently and sometimes in 
alliance. In that struggle the sympathies of the reigning 
iionarchs in Europe were habitually enlisted on the <Bide of the 
settlement. But the sympathies of Britain, which had long ago 
won constitutional liberties, were always on the side of consti- 
tutional movements ; and since Englar^d and Scotland had 
solved for themselves their own problem of unification and 
nationalism, British sympathies were also invariably favourable 
to nationalist movements in Europe. We shall find therefore 
that British statesmen, while habitually adoj^ting the line of 
non-intervention in the domestic affairs of European states, so 
far acted up to the national sympatliics as to advocate and 
sometimes to insist vigorously that the rule of non-intervention 
should be observed by others as well as by themselves. Britisl i 
intervention in short was limited to ‘ keeping ti^e ring ’ when 
contests were going on, with greater or less vigour according to 
the character of the minister who directed foreign policy. 

While the European settlement was antagonistic to political 
emancipation, seeking so far as it could to revert to the system 
The Cdncert as it* had been -before 1789, wherein it was fighting 
of Europe. against progressive forces too <>trong to be crushed 
out, it has anoth er side which is deser\dng of praise. The con- 
gress of Vienna was the first^tentative effort at formulating the 
idea oi a European concert, of a community of European interests, 
of common consultation and actipn for the preservation of the 
gen£rjd peace. If we look at our own history, we see that Great 
Britain was at war with France, and frequently with Spain as 
well as with France, during one h^Jf of the years between 1689 
and 1815. In all but one of those wars Austria was also habitu- 
ally engaged, and freqiu'iitly Prussia. Those were wars between 
the powers for possc'ssion of tcTritory. For forty year^ after 
Waterloo there were practically no wars between European 
powers; the wars which took place were insurrectionary, 
between rulers and their subjects. The international peace was 
preserved till another NapolcOn was emperor of the French. 
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A European conflagration continued with short intervals from 
1688 to 1713, another from 1733 to 1738, another from 1740 
to 1748, another from 1755 to 1763, and another from 1792 to 
1815. But from 1815 to the Armageddon of 1914 there has been 
no European conflagration, though there have been great conflicts 
between individual powers — Prussia and Austria, Germany and 
France, and twice between Russia and Turkey, French and 
British intervening in^ the Crimean War ; and only recently the 
concert availed to localise the struggle in the Balkans, though 
the great conflagration was only postponed. Till 1914, Britain 
has been involved in no war in Europe except that in the Crimea. 
Here is a very striking contrast between the last century and the 
hundred and twenty-live years which preceded it, to go no further 
back. And it cannot be questioned that the contrast is in part 
at least due not so much to the actual settlement at Vienna as 
to the idea of the European concert which was then foimulated. 


II. Castlereagii, 1815- 1822 

The Holy Alliance came into bt'kig in September 1815. It 
was not joined by Britain, formally because it was an agreement 
between sovereigns to which it was imj>ractical)Ie 
lor the Britisii sovereign to become a party, actually Quadruple 
because the British ministers either regarded it as 
visionary or distrusted the sincerity of the Tsar’s intentions. In 
November however a quadruple alliance between Russia, Austria, 
Prussia and Great Britain was formed which, rather than the 
Holy Alliance itself, was the j|[ogcnitor of the European concert. 
Expressly the four powers guaranteed tlu^ second Treaty of 
Paris and the principles of the preceding treaties, united to 
preserve the pul)lic peace, and agreed that congresses should 
meet at intervals to consult ujx)!! the common interests. In the 
nature of the case the three autocrats of the East were in closer 
correspondence, and as their absolutist tendencies became more 
marked their proceedings were popularly associated with the 
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Quadruple Alliance, and Castlereagh was commonly accused of 
lending them his support ; though as a matter of fact he was 
primarily responsible for restraining their energies to a very 
considerable degree. Canning, when he succeeded to the Foreign 
Office in 1822, was more uncompromising in his insistence ujion 
non-intervention, and less afraid of taking tlie risk of bringing 
on war by that insistence ; but, in fact, there was less danger 
from Canning's vigorous methods in the years when he was in 
office than there would have been at an earlier date, and also 
the objectionable features of the policy of tlie autocrats were 
more pronounced. 

In the first years after Waterloo, however, the problems of 
foreign policy were less prominent. Hom^ affairs occupied the 
Economic leading place. lA‘ace appeared to be more disas- 
disturbance. trous than war. Europe was too much impover- 
ished to provide at once an immense market for British goods. 
The reduced demand for war materials was bad for the iron and 
steel industries, and there was much unemployment. In the 
natural course of events the influx of foreign corn would have 
brought down the price of bread, and so far the condition of the 
poorer classes would have been relieved. But. events were not 
permitted to take their natural course. The agricultural interest 
had flourished greatly upon the war. The country had been 
obliged to live upon home-grown supplies, and every acre upon 
which crops could be raised had been brought under cultivation. 
It paid the farmers to do so when they were getting war prices 
for what they produced — the enormous war prices of the last 
years. If war prices were not maintained, a quantity of land 
would go out of cultivation because it would no longer pay. 
Numbers of agricultural labourer%would be thrown out of work. 
The country would cease to produce sufficient corn to feed itself 
with its growing population, and tlic next war would bring 
hideous disaster. Incidentally, landowners and farmers would 
have to curtail the rate of living to which they had become 
accustomed; in a word, the agricultural interest would be 
ruined. 

All the peers and the majority of the members of the House 
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of Commons were landowners to whom these arguments ap- 
pealed forcibly ; and the Corn Law of 1815 was passed whi^ 
prohibited the import of corn except when the price The I8I6 
of wheat was above 80s. Even that did not save 
a good deid of the land which had been brought under the 
plough from reverting to waste ; but on tlie other hand it kept ‘ 
th(? price of bread portentously high, though not as high as in 
the worst years. Une^nployment, its inevitable concomitant of 
low wages, and the high cost of living, had combined to drive 
the working classes to unreasoning desperation, since men arc 
not given to reasoning calmly upon empty stomachs. In their 
eyes, labour-saving machinery was a thing that robbed them of 
employment and took the bread out of their mouths ; it was 
useless to tell them that its effect would be to provide increased 
emplo3mient to the next generation after they themselves were 
dead of starvation. Mobs of labourers clamouring for employ- 
ment which they could not get, for higher wages, for cheaper 
bread, smashed up machinery and burnt down Riots, 
barns and ricks. Apart from the Corn Law, which kept up the 
price of bread without saving the farmers from collapse after 
the recent inflation, the causes of the distress were economic, 
and could not be laid to the door of the government ; but 
popular opinion held ministers and the governing classes re- 
sponsible. A year after Waterloo the mob smashed the duke of 
Wellington’s windows ; but because Castlereagh was the most 
prominent personality in the government, it was upon Castle- 
reagh that its unpopularity centred. 

It was a matter of course that the populace should a ttri bute 
their distress to political instead of to^ economic causes. It was 
hardly less natural that the gDvernn^ent attributed oovernmenVa 
disturbances born of acute distress to political agi- policy of 
tatprs who of course fomented them. From 1791 
onwards the rulers of the nation had been convinced that the 
one answer to political agitation was forcible repression. There 
are times when forcible repression becomes a stern necessity if 
order is to be preserved at all ; but the mere fact that it has 
become necessary is in itself a proof of the presence of an evil 
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which force cannot cure, and for which a real remedy must be 
found. ''/The fault of the Liverpool administration lies in the * 
fact that it looked to repression alone without making any ade- 
quate attempt either to alleviate distress — which like the use of 
force is of only temporary utility — or to liiid a rentbdy for the 
causes of distress. • 

This attitude of the government in its turn intensified the 
popular conviction that the cause of tha distress was political, 
Popular governing classes were guided solely by 

demand for the determination to guard their own class interests, 
political and that the remedy for all the troubles was to be 

-power. found in the acquisition of political power by the 

masses who did not possess it. Intelligent h'adors like Cobbett 
might pin their faith to constitutional agitation and demand 
parliamentary reform which should give to the masses a real 
representation in parliament ; but the government saw no dis- 
tinction between snc\\ persons and the unintelligent agitators 
whose cry appeared to be ‘ Down with everything.’ 

In December i8i6, the Spaficlds riot, headed by demagogues, 
confirmed the alarmist fears of the authorities, though the rioters 
were very easily dispersed. In March 1817, bills 
were passed fOr the suppression of seditious meet- 
ings, and the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended for 
four months. Derbyshire became the scene of great disorder and 
lawlessness, and the unrest in the neighbourhood of Manchester 
caused it to be regarded as a revolutionary centre. Sidmouth 
as home secretary was directly responsible for the repres- 
sive activities of the government, though there was no diver- 
sity of opinion in the ministry, which now included Canning, 
who joined it in 1816 as presidenliof the Board of Control, and 
was now working in harmony with Castlcreagh. Extreme in- 
dignation was excited by an instruction issued by Sidmouth to 
the magistrates that persons charged on oath with seditious 
libel might be apprehended and held to bail. The government 
gained nothing because the prosecutions which followed were 
rarely succeeded by convictions ; and a bookseller named Hone 
was acquitted on three several charges by juries, in spite of the 
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obvious efforts of the Chief Justice, Lord Ellenborough, to obtain 
convictions. 

A rich harvest in this year alleviated the distress, and the 
ferment in 1818 was less. A gencTal eh'ction inereast^d the' 
strength of the Opposition. The transfer of fifteen isis. 
votes, counting thirty on a division, was more sig- Feterloo. 
niftcant than it appears to us, since only some hundred elections 
were contested. But m i8t8 there occurred the singularly un- 
fortunate incident of Peterloo, otherwise called the Manchester 
Massacre. The magistrates permitted an immense assembly 
to^gatiicr in St. Peter’s Fit'Ids, and then attempted to arrest the 
leaders, (*mploying the military for the purpose. The result was 
that the crowd was dispersed ; but although only some half- 
dozen persons were actually cut down, several more were killed 
in the crush and some hundreds were seriously injured. Obvi- 
ously the magistrates had blundered grossly in their methods, 
and a storm of indignation was excited ; but ministers upheld 
their action uncompromisingly, and thereby increased their 
own unpopularity. 

Then they w('nt on to pass a drastic code known as the Six 
Acts for tlu‘ suppression of disorder and sedition. On the govern- 
ment hypothesis that there was a serious danger of The Six Acts, 
armed insurrection, three of the six were entirely reasonable, 
being directed chiefly to the prevention of arming and drilling. 
A fourth was insignificant. A fifth, directed to the suppn.'ssion 
of seditious publications, was little more than a dead letter from 
the beginning. "But the sL^lh, \vhich prohibited any large 
assemblies unless summoiu'd l)y the principal authorities of the 
county or the borough, was a jiractical denial of the right of 
public meeting and free speech. Such a measure could only 
be justified in a vt'ry extreme emergency as a temporary ex- 
pedient for the immediate prevention of civil war. The govern- 
ment believed that such an emergency had arisen ; but the 
general verdict has entirely refused to endorse that extreme view. 

While government had failed to suggest any remedy for the 
unrest except stringent repression so far as concerned the prole- 
tariat and their interests, and sought to protect the landed and 
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igriciiltural interests by the Corn Law, the commercial classes 
■,oo were suffering seriously from the disturbance of eciuilibrium 
1819 consequent upon the change from a state of war 

?-08iimptioii to a state of peace, while measures were still in force 
>f cash which had been adopted in order to mwt the con- 

ditions of the former stage. Even wliile the war 
was going on, the suspension of cash payments by the bank, Was 
•ecognised by financial experts, though not by the government, 
as a cause of financial instability. It was not till 1819 that the 
whole question was investigated by a Ihillion Committee under 
the chairmanship of Robert Peel. In accordance with the report 
of that committee the gradual resumption of cash payments was 
"esolved upon, to be completed in 1825. The wisdom of that 
'neasure was fully demonstrated by the fact that two years 
before the stipulated time the bank was able to undertake the 
payment of gold for its notes at sight. 

The revolutionary spirit which, however much it may have 
been exaggerated by panic, was undoubtedly present in the 
The royal country, was fostered by the character and position 
family. of the royal family. The moral character of the 
prince regent was about as bad as it could be ; moral scandals 
of varying magnitude were associated with the names of nearly 
all his six brothers. The royal family was ‘in fact held in general 
contempt ; and the respect for the institution of monarchy was 
proportionately lowered. Politicians might regard the monarchy 
as a necessity, but loyalty was centred upon one person, the prince 
regent's daughter Charlotte, the sole representative of the royal 
family in the next generation. There were great popular re- 
joicings when a husband was found for her in the person of Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg ; but in (November 1817, within a year 
of her marriage, the Princess Charlotte died. Large as was the 
family of George iii., there was every prospect that within a few 
years there would be no legitimate heirs of his body living. 
Hence, in 1818, the three unmarried sons, William, duke of Clar- 
ence (afterwards William iv.), Edward of Kent, and Adolphus 
of Cambridge took wives, and in 1819 there were fresh rejoicings 
when a daughter, Victoria, was born to the duke of Kent, the 
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Ir^&th of the series of brothers. For the fifth, Ernest, duke of 
3i3!ibcrland, was so detested that his accession to the throne 
ndj^ht very possibly have precipitated a revolution and perhaps 
the overthrow of the monarchy. 

In i820%thc old king died. During tlie last years of his life 
Vanity and blindness liad withdrawn him entirely from the 
pnblic eye. For practical purposes the accession of 
the prince regent as George iv. made no dilference. Accession of 
For the past eight years he had been discharging George iv,, 
>he regal functions, and his reign had virtually 
begun when he became prince regent. 

George in. died in January. In February, the world was 
startled by the discovery of what is known as the Cato Street 
conspiracy. Simple assassination plots directed 
against the reigning monarch and associated with street 
the id(^a of general insurrection had been familiar conspiracy, 
in English history only in the two reigns of Eliza- 
beth and William iii. But the Cato Street conspiracy was a plot 
to murder all the members of the ministry at a cabinet dinner, 
an exploit which was to be the signal for revolution. For the 
revolution itself there were apparently no serious preparations*; 
among the conspirators there were no persons of any consequence, 
even no prominent demagogues. The ministers received timely 
information ; they did not assemble to dine at the appointed 
place ; and the conspirators themselves were surprised in a body 
at their rendezvous in Cato Street, from which the whole affair 
takes its name. Eleven of them were captured after a fierce re- 
sistance, of whom live were executed ; the death sentence on the 
other six was changed to transportation for life. The rest escaped. 
The whole affair pointed to nofwidespread or deep-seafed design. 
It was nothing more than an insane plot on the part of a few 
desperadoes ; but it would never have been concocted if the 
desperadoes themselves at least had not believed that the 
country was only waiting for a spark to kindle a huge confla- 
gration. The only practical effect was to enable ministers 
to point to it as a proof that their policy of repression 
had been dictated not by panic but by a really imminent danger. 

Innes's Eng. Hist. — Vol. iv. F 
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There was less danger to the monarcliy from the plottings of 
fanatics than from the discredit which the new king brought 
1820-1. upon it. Married inorganatically when a young 

The king and man to a Roman Catholic lady of irreproachable 
the queen, virtue, he had shortly afterwards publicly denied 
that marriage and wedded the youthful Princess Caroline of 
Brunswick. Then he and she had quarrelled. The lady’s coii- 
duct in its most favourable interpretation had been frivolous, 
indiscreet, and unseemly ; the husband's had been absolutely 
intolerable. Still the worst charges had not been actually 
brought home to Caroline. For many years the royal couple had 
lived apart ; but when George iv. became- king his wife came 
forward to demand recognition as queen. The government 
replied by introducing a bill in the House of Lords deprive 
her of the title and dissolve the marriage. She had always en- 
joyed a degree of public sympathy ; public feeling ran extremely 
high while the bill was under discussion, and Canning, whose 
sympathies were with her, felt that he could no longer 
remain in the ministry. The matter became to a great 
extent a party affair ; and when the government majority 
in the House of Lords on the third reading fell to nine, the 
government realised that the bill was certain to be defeated in 
the Commons, and withdrew it. The queen lost a good deal of 
her somewhat fictitious popularity by an extremely ill-directed 
and unseemly attempt to insist upon being crowned with the 
king at his coronation ceremony ; which she survived, however, 
only a few weeks. In the contemporary records the story looms 
exceedingly large ; its real political importance lies only in the 
increased discredit which it brought upon the Crown by the public 
exposure and public discussion of xhe improprieties in the private 
lives of royal personages. 

In December the government was strengthened by the ac- 
1821 cession to it of the Marquess Wellesley, an advocate 

Cabinet of Catholic emancipation, who was appointed lord- 
DeceSSr lieutenant of Ireland. Shortly afterwards, Sidmouth, 
without leaving the cabinet, resigned the home sec- 
retyyship, which was conferred upon Robert Peel. The former 
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was a significant, and the latter an important change. But 
another of still greater consequence was to follow. Castlereagh, 
who had recently succeeded to his fatlier^s earldom 
of Londonderry, was on the point of leaving London Death of 
in August 'to represent the country at a European Castlereagh, 
congress, when the heavy strain and the bitter un- 
popularity which he had borne for so long broke down his brain, 
and he died by his otvn hand. Lord Liverpool at once offered 
the post of foreim secretary, together with the leadership of the 
House of Commons, to Casing, who had just accepted appoint- 
’iient as governor-general of India. Not without reluctance 
Canning resigned India and acceded to the offer, which made 
him at once the central ligure of the government. 

The policy of Lord Liverpool's government during the ten 
years when Castlereagh was at the Foreign Office is to be identi- 
fied, as it was in his own time, with Castlereagh. caatlereagli’s 
If he was not the prime mover in domestic affairs, ^^eitic 
the public at any rate always saw his influence in 
the background and detested him accordingly. He was the 
•^representative of the Tor^dsm which fea red mob rule above all 
things, ^usfed in ‘ rQSplute ' government, and believed with in- 
tense conviction not only that authority must be upheld, but 
that it could not be\ipheld if it allowed itself to be subjected 
to rancorous criticism. It may be contended that revolution 
could be resisted only by the methods of reaction, that those 
methods were in fact successful, and that their employment 
was dictated not by any selfish consideration of class interest, 
but by a genuine public spirit. After the victory of reform it 
became almost impossible to look with sympathy upon the old 
Toryism, even to attempt to fanderstand it. Yet to men who 
actually remembered the events of the French Revolution and 
the Reiga of Terror, J acobinism did not present itself as a bogy, 
but as a real, ever-present menace. They had seen the ardent 
advocates of just reforms swept away and overwhelmed by the 
revolutionary forces which they found themselves powerless to 
restrain. This was what they feared in England, and it was this 
which determined them never to suffer the revolutionary forces 
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to be let loose. It is easy enough to see how the government 
in those years did actually intensify instead of removing the 
causes of the evils of which the revolutionary propaganda was 
not the source but the symptom. /For us it is not so easy to 
recognise that the error committed was an error of^ judgment, 
of diagnosis, not the outcome of malignant intention. If the 
government had embarked on a course of social reform, it woiTld 
not have thereby opened the floodgates i)f revolution ; but it 
was misled by the precedent of 1789 into imagining that it would. 
For that imagination it was not wholly without some reasonable 
excuse. ^iBut until comparatively recent years Castlercagh was 
judged with the judgment of the Opposition of his own day, which 
dominated historical criticism for fifty yecyrs after the Reform 
Bill, and it has only gradually become possible to revise the old 
condemnatory estimates, to recognise that though he was a 
reactionary he was a nucUi of liigh principle, keen insight, and 
strong determination, ^hose fate it was to control the helm of 
state in one of the most difficult and complex periods of our 
history. 

Just as the key to the domestic policy of Castlcreagh and the 
Tory government is to be found in their dread of the forces 
Principles of anarchy, so* the key to their foreign policy is to 
iffs foreign be found in their dread of another European con- 
^ 9 ^ 1 * flagration. In the former case, the course they 
adopted was that of an unconipromising insistence upon authority 
at the expense of liberty, for which they have been not less 
uncompromisingly condemned. But in the latter case they 
have been condemned with less justice not for asserting them- 
selves too much, but for not asserting themselves enough ; for 
allowing themselves to be dragfed in the wake of the Holy 
Alliance. Posterity has confirmed the adverse verdict in the 
first case ; though with distinctly modified severity in recent 
years, at least as regards the judgment jiasscd on their motives. 
But the condemnation of Castlcreagh’s foreign policy hiis been 
almost reversed, since it had been realised that the principles 
upon which Castlcreagh acted were the principles upon which 
Canning acted also; th^J Castlereagh’s efforts, like Canning's, 
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were directed to withholding the Holy Alliance from intervening 
in tjic domestic affairs of other states ; that his endeavours 
were crowned with a very considerable degree of success ; and 
that the apparent change under Canning only corresponded to 
an increasing disposition towards intervention on the part of the 
great monarchies. 

• In the three years which followed the settlement of 1815 the 
restored government^ were showing markedly reactionary ten- 
dencies. In i§J&Jthc five great powers met at the 
congress of Aix-la-Chapelle. At that congress it congress 
was tiic influence of Castlereagh and Wellington ofAix-ia- 
which secured the withdrawal of the allied troops 
from French soil, and the definite reinstatement of France no 
longer as suspect and under surveillance, but as one of the five 
powers responsible for the peace of Europe. Moreover, it was 
British influence which at this congress definitely rejected the 
idea that the great powers should form a Icagjie claiming the 
right to regulate the domestic concerns of other state^. The 
same influence procured the agreement tliat congresses should 
assemble not at regular intervals, but only to deal with specific 
questions ; and that if such specific questions concerned primarily 
minor iftates, the congresses should be held only on the invitation 
of suclistatt^s, whiclushould themselves be admitted to participate 
in the consultations of the congress. 

But by 1820, the reactionary zeal of the governments in Spain, 
Portugal, and the Sicilies brought about popular revolts. Metter- 
nich, the real ruler of Austria, was determined to 
intervene in Italy ; with some justification, because congreaa 
the Austrian dominion in North Italy might be 
seriously affected by a revolution in the south. Alexander, with 
no corresponding excuse, was eager to suppress the Spanish 
revolt by force of arms. . Castlereagh declared definitely that 
any intervention on the part of the powers would be a breach 
of the rights of sovereign states, and a contravention of the prin- 
ciples laid down at Aix-la-Chapelle. Nevertheless, a conference 
of the powers was assembled at T roppa u. France did not partici- 
pate, The British government contented itself with a declara- 
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tion that although it might bo legitimate for Austria to intervene 
in South Italy if her own interests were jeopardised, there must 
be no joint intervention on the part of the powers. But Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia issued a joint declaration under which they 
bound themscilves in effect to suppress, if necessary J)y force of 
arms, revolutions in other states which set a dangerous example. 
Although France expressed a general approval, CasBereagli re- 
sponded by a very empliatic protest, de(;)aring that the prin- 
ciples enunciated could not bo endorsed by the British govern- 
ment, and could not be reconciled with the independent authority 
of sovereign states. Still he was unable to restrain the inter- 
vention of Austria for the restoration of Ferdinand’s power in 
the Sicilies. 

Then, in 1821, the Greeks revolted against the Turkish dominion, 
and the French monarchy, with the approval of the Eastern 

1821 . The powers, was threatening intervention on its own 
Greek revolt, account in Spain. As concerned the Greek revolt, 
it was palpalily a revolVitionary movement directed against the 
Turkish government, and as such to be condemned. On the 
other hand, the Russian interest in the dismemberment of Turkey 
was a strong inducement to Russia to intervene on behalf of the 
Greeks, and to turn tlie intervention to her own territorial advan- 
tage. And at the same time the Spanish colonies in South 
America were in revolt. Were they to be treated as rebels or 
as belligerents ? A state of affairs had arisen which did clearly 
demand a conference of the powers, which was summoned to 
meet at Vienna and Veron a 111^822. 

Again Wellington and Castlereagh were to be the British 
representatives. Castlereagh 's intentions were made clear in a^ 

1822. memorandum drafted Tor the guidance of Welling- 

CongreBB ton until he should himself be able to join the con- 

of Verona. ference. Britain was to reject entirely the principle 
of joint intervention ; the revolution in Spain was a matter to 
be dealt with by Spain and Spain alone. As to the Spanish 
Caatlereagh’s colonies, Britain claimed for herself the right to 
memorandum, recognise as independent states the colonies which 
in her opinion had established a de facto independence. But this 
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was a matter of individual, not of concerted, action ; and none 
of the powers would be warranted in helping either the revolts 
or their suppression. The question of Italy was not to be dis- 
cussed at all. As to the Eastern question, every effort was to 
be made tio reconcile the quarrel between Russia and TurJ<ey, ' 
but with regard to Greece there should be no joint action either for 
tlft^ suppression of the (}r(M'k revolt or for the recognition of 
Greek iiKh^pendence. ^ Jt was precisely upon the princij)les laid 
down in this nK'inoranflum that Canning ac'tc'd when he be(‘ame 
foreign minister, and that Castlereagh was resolved to act, down 
to the moment when he took his own life. 


III. Cannino, 1822-1827 

Although the epoch of reform was still some years away in 
1822, that year may be taken as marking the close of the period 
of reaction. Hitherto it had been possible, though 1822. 
not with justice, to reproach the government for a landmark, 
giving moral support to the absolutist movement on the Con- 
tinent ; after 1822 the only complaint that could be made’ of it, 
except during a brief interval after Canning’s death, was that it 
went too far in exprc'ssing its sympathies with populations which 
were in revolt under constitutional or nationalist banners. Down 
to 1822 it had seemed too much concerned with upholding the 
majesty of the law to give adequate consideration to the justice 
which the law administered ; after 1822, the Home Office under 
Peel became engaged on an active reformation of the criminal 
code. Until i 8'^2 it had been singularly deficient in financial 
ability, and to the last had |lung to all the extremely unsatis- 
factory financial expedients which had been forced upon Pitt 
by the war ; after 1822, Huskisson, at the Board of Trade, and 
Frederick Robinson, afterwards Lord Goderich, at the Ex- 
chequer, took up the tradition of Pitt’s progressive finance at 
the stage where the war had diverted its course. The moment 
had not yet come for reopening the question of Catholic emanci- 
pation, but the coming event had been foreshadowed by the 
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appointment of Lord Wellesley as viceroy and of William 
Plunket as attorney-general in Ireland at the close of 1821 ; 
while Canning himself, as a devoted adherent of Pitt, had been 
its advocate from tlie beginning. Also by 1822, the period of the 
most extreme distress, of manufacturing and com?uercial in- 
stability and depression, was' passing ; and with it was passing 
also tlie lawlessness and disorder which had been its outcome, 
though this last im})rovement was not ifnnaturally attributed 
by the government to the firmness with which it had held down 
the forces of anarchy. 

There were two reasons for revising the criminal code. The 
first was its barbarity, and the second its inefficiency. There 
The criminal were as many as two hundri‘d oflences, from petty 
code. larceny up to murder, which rendered the criminal 

liable to the death penalty. It was true that for most of these 
crimes the death sc'ntcncc was rarely carried out ; yet trans- 
portation, a terrible pipiishment for every one, hnt especially so 
for youthful offenders, was a not unusual substitute. The code 
was based not upon any apportiomiKUit of the penalty to the 
magnitude of the crime, but upon tlie theory that crimes easy to 
commit and offering strong temptation can only be chcck(td by 
Failure of a correspondingly painful deterrent. The system , 
the system. as a deterrent was a failure, aUd at the same time 
the conscience of the community was outraged when the penalty 
paid was out of all proportion to the offence committed. The 
system failed for two reasons. Juries declined to convict even 
in the face of convincing evidence, because conviction would 
carry with it perhajis death, and if not death at least a mon- 
strously harsh penalty. And instead of clu'ckjng minor crimes 
the system encouraged the comnyttal of greater crimes. The 
man who knew tliat he would suffer death or transportation if 
he were convicted for stealing, ran no additional risk if he 
commit!^d murder in order to effect his own escape. Thomas 
More in his Utopia had pointed out in 1615 how the brutality 
of the criminal code defeated its own objects ; and since 1615 
the criminal code had been made not less but more Draconic. 

For more than twenty years past, Romilly, and after Romilly 
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Sir James Mackintosh, had been striving persistently to awaken 
the public conscience to the enormities of the existing system. 
Exrci)t for nine montlis during 1827, Peel was at peel’s 
the Home Office from 1822 till the end of 1830. revision. 
During that period, half the capital offences were struck off the 
list at one blow, and the number was still further heavily reduced. 
Tlt(i strange survival by which ‘ benefit of clergy * could still be 
pleaded for criminal 'offences was finally abolished. Peel was 
responsible also for sundry improvements in criminal procedure, 
and in prisons ; and for an invaluable preventive measure, the 
establishment of the metropolitan police force, popularly nick- 
named after him ' Peelers * or ‘ Bobbies/ in place of the ancient 
watchmen known as ‘ C'harlies,’ whose efficiency had scarcely 
been increased since Shakespeare held them up to ridicule. 

At the beginning of 1823, Vansittart, the extremely incom- 
petent chancellor of the exchequer, resigned that post, to which 
Robinson was promoted from the presidexicy of the Huskisson 
Board of Trade, where he was succeeded by William at' the Board 
Huskisson. Huskisson at once proceeded to ex- 
tend those principles in the regulation of commerce which Pitt, 
under the influence of Adam Smith's doctrine, had begun to 
apply during the years of peace between 1784 and 1792. The 
root principle of the doctrine was that tl^ development of trade 
should be left to the self-interest, energy, and enterprise of in- 
dividuals ; and that in general at least state regulation should 
ITe'^limited to taxation for the single purpose of a disciple of 
providing revenue. That doctrine could not be Adam Smith, 
applied suddenly and in its entirety without an exceedingly 
violent dislocation of the existing system, which had been de- 
veloped in every country in Jiuropc, on the hypothesis that it 
was the business of the state to make the country self-supporting, 
to foster home production of every kind by the artificial exclusion 
or partial exclusion of competing foreign goods, and in particular 
to protect those employments, notably agriculture and shipping, 
upon which the national strength depended. Pitt had not been 
able to go far in the direction of removing protective duties, 
because every protected trade saw itself threatened with ruin if 
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faced by unrestrained competition. But on another side, Adam 
Smith’s doctrine completely displaced that of the old mercantile 
tjicory, and the regulation of trade with the object of increasing 
the import and preventing the export of bullion ceased to be advo- 
cated. On another side Pitt had developed the financial practice 
of which Walpole and Henry Pelliam had been (‘fft‘ctive exponents 
long before Adam Smith, and had recognised the principle tlfat 
dpw duties realise a larger revenue than hi^h duties, because high 
duties arc an inducement to smuggling, while with low duties 
the bulk of the goods on which they are paid is increased. 

Now, during the last thirty j^ears a material change had taken 
place. The protected trades and employments were as firmly 
Progress of convinced as ever that they would be ruined by the 
the doctrine, removal of tariffs. But new trades had grown up, 
and expanded enormously with the development of machinery, 
which absolutely defied foreign competition. Those trades did 
not want to be protegted themselves ; and whereas the agri- 
cultural interest procured for itself the protective Corn Law of 
1815, the merchants of London and of Edinburgh were in 1820 
presenting petitions urging that duties, being restrictions on 
trade, should be imposed only for revenue purposes. Free 
imports, they argued, diminish the home production only of 
those goods which can be produced more clfcaply elsewhere ; the 
production of such goods ought not to be artificially fostered, as 
the real effect is to divert the productive energies of the country 
from channels in which they would be more usefully employed ; 
and further, competition has the wholesome eifect of inducing 
producers to search for cheaper methods of production. These 
vic\^§ were generally endorsed by a royal commission appointed 
to inquire into the whole question^ 

The Navigation Acts were the most conspicuous of the checks 
upon the free flow of commerce. They had been created essen- 
. tially with a political rather than an economic objeeb"^ 

irtYigation in view, in order to develop British shipping and 
MerefMt of British sea-power, and to diminish Dutch shipping 
and Dutch sea-j)ower. Such in j)articular had been 
the definite intention of the Commonwealth Navigation Act and 
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the Navigation Act of the Restoration, the earlier Acts not having 
been directed against any particular power. Within fifty years 
of the Restoration, the English instead of the Dutch had become 
the great maritime carriers, and it is at least difficult not to 
attribute tfiat change in a quite substantial degree to tlie Navi- 
gation Acts. An economist so convinced of the benefits of un- 
fettered trade as Adam Smith himself was satisfied that the 
dcvelopmc'nt of shippmg and of sea-power resulting from those 
Acts had been invaluable politically and beneficial economically ; 
tlie great acquisition of transmarine and oceanic trade having 
been the outcome of fighting superiority at sea. Other critics, 
liowever, have argued that the development of British and the 
decline of Dutch sea-power in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century were an inevitable result of the conditions of com- 
petition, and were not materially advanced by the Navigation 
Acts. On that point the data do not permit of a dogmatic pro- 
nouncement. But when Huskisson came ,to the Board of Trade, 
the Navigation Acts had done their work. British shipping 
and the Briti.sh navy had entirely distanced all competitors, and 
no longer required to be fostered artificially. 

Moreover, there was an attendant danger threatening. Every 
statu with a maritime commerce te§Ciitt?d the embargo imposed 
by the Navigation Ac'ts, which excluded from every Retaliation ,, 
British port merchandise brought in foreigii bottoms threatened, 
unless produced in the country by -whosc- sliips. Jt .was, carried. 
There were warnings that unless the navigation laws were re- 
laxed the Continent would retaliate by closing its ports to 
British shipping. Napoleon’s continental system had indeed 
shown that in tiipe of war the peoples of the Continent would 
suffer by such a process more|* than the British people ; but in 
time of peace the British fleets could not be brought into play, 
and foreign ports which refused to admit British shipping could 
not be blockaded. In a tariff war or war of exclusion the pro- 
babilities perhaps were tliat victory would have lain with the 
British, and the Continent would have found itself obliged to 
yield ; but the result could not be looked upon as certain, and 
in any case the victory would have been frightfully costly. 
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1823. 

Reciprocity 
of Duties 
Act.* 


1828. 

Corn Law: 
the sliding 
scale. 


Taking these various considerations into view, Huskisson, in 
1823, carried the Reciprocity of Duties Bill, which authorised 
the Administration to conclude treaties abolishing^ 
the existing restrictions with any powers which gave 
corresponding guarantees. Between and 1829 
fifteen such trexities w^cre made, to which others 
were subsequently added, although the Navigation Acts thcmi' 
selves were not actually repealed until 1849. There were as a 
matter of course clamours raised that British shijiping would 
be ruined ; but the prophecies of evil were contradicted by the 
event. In the course of the twenty years which followed Hus- 
kisson’s Act, British shipping increased fifty per cent., whereas 
between 1803 and 1823 it had increased only ten per cent. 

With less success, Huskisson attacked the Corn Law of 1815. ^ 
Neither he nor any other responsible statesman would have ven- 
tured to propose the total abolition of duties on 
foreign co^n ; protection of the agricultural interest 
appeared to be a necessity more imperative than 
the provision of bread at the lowest possible price. 
The object of Huskisson^s proposals was to effect a compromise 
between the two interests at stake, those of the British producer 
and the consumer, by apjplying a sliding scale in place of the 
law which excluded foreign corn absolutt^ly except when the 
iiome price was above 80s. a quarter. Huskisson's bill to 
establish a sliding scale was introduced in 1827, passed by the 
Commons, but rejected by the Lords under the influence of the 
duice of Wellington. In 1828, however, when the duke was actually 
at the head of the government, he retreated from the position he 
had previously adopted, and a bill was passed which placed a 
^u ty of 23s . on corn when the h^me price was under 64s.,. and 
reduced it by degrees to is. when the price was at or over ^35. 

The Reciprocity of Duties Act was a stride towards Free Trade ; 
the slicfing scale was a very tentative step in the same direction. 
Tariff Between those two measures, Huskisson succeeded 

refomiB. in carrying the reduction of a number of duties, 
always with the same ten<ISicy. Iron having become the raw 
material of an immense amount of British manufacture, the 
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duties on imported bar-iron were cut down by seventy per cent. 
There was a similar reduction in the duties on imported cotton 
goods, which did not trouble the British manufacturers, who 
could produce better and more cheaply than any of their com- 
petitors. '\yool and woollens provide an interesting example of 
a case where the interests of two sets of British producers were 
diametrically opposed. In the interests of the manufacturer 
who wanted his wool cheap as he could get it there was a long- 
established duty on exported wool, though at the Wool, 
same time there was a duty on the imported article. The wool- 
grower naturally wished to be allowed to export free, but to have 
the duty on imported wool maintained. The manufacturer 
wanted to have the export duty retained and the import duty 
removed. Huskisson retained but reduced both ; whereby 
every one concerned benclited, for while the wool-growers found 
they had as good a market as before, the amount of imported 
wool increased largely, and both manufacturers and the revenue 
benefited. At the same time, the duties on the import of 
woollen goods were very much lowered without diminishing the 
market for the British article. Silk met with similar treatment. 
By almost removing the duty on raw silk — it was Silk, 
actually reduced ninety-five per cent. — Huskisson enormously 
diminished the cost^of their raw material to the silk-spinners. 
Thus he was hable also to reduce the duty on imported spun silk 
by fifty per cent, without hurting the spinners. This again 
reduced the cost of tlie raw material of the silk weavers ; so that 
again Huskisson was able to put a thirty per cent, duty on PTench 
silks, instead of excluding them as heretofore. The silk manu- 
facturers clamoured at this, as the spinners had clamoured at 
the reduction of the duty on spun silk, yet as in the case of wool 
every one benefited. Hitherto the demand for French silks, of 
which the importation was forbidden, had caused them to be 
smuggled into the country in large quantities. Now they came in 
by legitimate channels and provided a revenue ; but at the same 
time the enterprise of the British manufacturers was so stirred 
by the legitimate competition that they set about improving 
their methods, and in a very short time had all but beaten the 
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French product out of the home field and were successfully 
competing with it in foreign markets. 

If in all this Huskisson was the prime mover, he had a useful 
coadjutor in Robinson at the Exchequer, and the warm support 
Canning at Canning, to whose special field of work we now 
the foreign turn. It was his business to give decisive effect to 
oMce. principles laid down in the memorandum which 

Castlercagh had drawn up just before his death. Those prin- 
ciples may be summarised as British non-intervention in the 
private affairs of foreign states, coupled with insistence upon 
non-intervention on the part of other foreign powers. ' The dis- 
tinctive feature of Canning’s application of the principle is the 
practical manner in which he enforced the second as being a con- 
dition of the first, not a mere addendum, and the emphasis with 
which he revealed his own sympathy with the nationalist and 
constitutionalist movements. 

In Spain itself. Canning found himself unable to prevent the 
French intervention on behalf of the monarchy. But in his 
Canning and oft-quoted phrase he ‘ called the new world in, 

the Spanish to redress the balance of the old.’ The Spanish 
colonies, government, having ceased to rule the colonies de 
facto, was neither able nor willing to protect British ships from 
perpetual outrages ; and Canning had full warrant for recognising 
'in rapid succession the independence of one colony after another ; 
of Mexico, Buenos Ayres, Chile, Peru, and others. When France 
threatened to intervene on the side of the monarchy, she was 
warned both by Britain and by the United States that such 
intervention would not be permitted. It was at this time that 
the famous Monroe doctrine was formulated by the American presi- 
dent, declaring that interference on the part of European powers in 
order to control the destiny of states in the continent of America 
would be regarded as an unfriendly act by the United States. 

Similarly effective was Canning’s treatment of Portugal. 
Thither King John had not returned from Brazil until 1821. 
Canning Next year Brazil, having for a time enjoyed the 
and Portugal, position of the superior partner instead of being 
merely a dependency of Portugal, proclaimed itself an inde- 
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pendent empire under King John’s eldest son Pedro. In Portu- 
gal, the reactionary and absolutist party, encouraged by events 
in vSpain and headed by King John’s second son Miguel, appealed 
to French and Spanish support ; the constitutionalists, recog- 
nising Canning’s obvious sympathies, appealed to Britain. 
Canning refused to intervene, but by sending a squadron to the 
Tagus he made it thoroughly clear that British non-interven- 
tion was conditional upon French non-intervention. Through 
Canning’s mediation. King John recognised his son Pedro as 
emperor of an independent Brazil. On John’s death in March 
1826, Pedro proceeded to grant a constitution to Portugal, and 
at the same time resigned his own claim to its crown in favour 
of his seven-year-old daughter Maria, proposing that she should 
marry her uncle Miguel — for which there was ample precedent. 
Miguel wanted the crown for himself, rejected the proposals, and 
appealed to Spain to support him. Canning, with the utmost 
promptitude, dispatched a force to Portugal ; whereupon Spain 
retired. As the British were there to support what was both 
dc facto and dc jure the government of Portugal, no exception 
could be taken to Canning’s action by the Holy Alliance. During 
the next twelve months comparative peace reigned in Portugal 
The Eastern question was still more complicated than the 
Spanish and PortugiK'se questions. Russia was restrained from 
intervening between Greeks and Turks ; Britain 1822-6. 
and France abstained also. But in all three The Eastern 
countries, for different reasons, there was a keen 
feeling of sympathy with the Greeks, and large numbers of 
volunteers, among them Lord Byron, were allowed to take part 
in the struggle. The.sultan called in the aid of Ibrahim, the son 
of Mehemet Ali, pasha of Egypt, and feeling was aroused the 
more by the savagery of his tuatment of the Greeks. Early in 
182 j, Canning resolved to recognise the Greeks as belligerents 
for the same reason as in the case of the Spanish- American 
colonies. British commerce was suffering from piracy and viol- 
ence, which the l^orte could not or would not put down, while the 
Greek Provisional Government could not be appealed to unless 
it were first recognised. Next year, Russia again proposed 
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common intervention in order to c^irry out a compromise of her 
own, which would have placed her in a very strong position, 
while it was objected to intensely both by Turks and by (Greeks. 
By the spring of 1825 the i>roposal w.is modified into a joint note 
oitering mediation, which was rejected by the Porte. Then the 
Greeks offered to place themselves under British protection, and 
asked for a British king. This Canning of course declined, 
insisting that the British position was,* tind must be, one of 
neutrality, however sympathetic. 

At the end of the year tlie Tsar Alexander died, and was sue- 
ceeded by Nicholas i , a hard-headed pcTson with none of his 
1825 . predecessor’s peculiarities of t(‘in])erament. In the 

Tsar spring of 1826 Wellington, accredited to St. Peters- 

succeeds burg on a special mission, procured a treaty known 

Alexander. as the Protocol of St. Poiersburg, under which the 
two powers ag<iin <>ffi‘red to mediate on the basis of the con- 
of cpmpK’t ' ^If-government to the Greeks, su])ject to the 
{layutehl t>{ a txU ate to the Porte. Tlie Porte still remained 
deaf to mediation, with the result that Britain and Russia, 
acting together, threatc'ned to recognise the actual independence 
as a sovereign state of any portion of Greece which should in fact 
fn‘e itself from Turkish control. Austria, whose lead was regu- 
larly followed by Prussia, was, on the other hand, entirely hostile 
to the Greeks. 

; ,^t the beginning of 1827 a paralytic seizure removed Lord 
fjTom all fuither pafticijiation in active politics, though 
dal not actually die till some time later. The 

1827 . 

Canning , result was that Canning was himself called upon 
nSSster administration. Wellington, 

Peel, and others who distrusted Canning, resigned, 
thereby forcing Canning and his Jupporters to throw themselves 
largely on the support of the Whigs, with whom on all questions 
save that of parliamentary reform they were now in muc h closer 
sympathy than with the true Tories. It was the easier for 
Canning to carry out his own policy, and in July France joined 
^ith Russia and Britain in the Treaty of London, wherein they 
agreed jointly to enforce an armistice, and in effect to compel 
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the belligerents to accept their mediation on the lines of the 
St. Petersburg Protocol. 

Can ning*s de ath in August placed Robinson, who had recently 
become Viscount Goderich, at the head of th e administration . but 
it had lost ^11 real strength with Canning's death, canning^ 

Its brief continuance was characterised by a single death, 
event of importance, the battle of Navarino. In 
accordance with the Treaty of London the allied fleets of France, 
Russia, and Britain went to the bay of Navarino, where an 
Egyptian fleet had recently joined the Turks. With Navarino, 
the object of enforcing an armistice the British OdCdhefT 
admiral Codrington informed Ibrahim that his ships would not 
be allowed to leave the bay. The Egyptians opened fire, where- 
upon the whole fleet was annihilated (October 26). 

But Goderich was quite incapable of carrying on the govern- 
ment. The niinistry was dissolved, and in J anuary 1828 Welling- 
ton^jCfiluctantly accepted the duty of forming an admWstrat^ 
with Peel as his right-hand man, and with practically no one but 
Huskisson and Palmerston to represent the Canningites. 

From 1812 to 1827 there had been no formal change of ministry. 
Throughout the fifteen years, Liverpool remained its head with 
only occasional variations in the personnel of his colleagues. They 
all called themselves Tories, and they all regarded themselves as 
Pitt’s disciples. But Pitt had been pre-eminently a practical 
politician who, while he believed in progressive theories, declined 
to apply them when the conditions appeared to him unfavour- 
able. Consequently there were among his self-styled followers 
men who were eagerly awaiting the opportunity to put in practice 
the theories which he would himself have put in practice but 
for the war ; while there werj others who entirely repudiated 
those theories, as he had in effect repudiated them while the war 
was going on. Consequently, in Liverpool’s cabinet there were^ 
vast divergencies of opinion, and when Canning succeeded to i 
the Foreign Office on Castlereagh’s death, he, along with Hus- 
kisson, Lord Wellesley, Robinson, and Palmerston were what we 
may call Progressive Pittites ; while the Lord Chancellor Eldon, 
the duke of Wellington, Liverpool himself, and Peel were of , the 

Eng. iv. G 
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reactionarj’^ school — in which Peel at least was very much out 
of place ; for he was the victirh of his own education, and spent 
his whole life in gradual realisation that he had ceased to believe 
in one after anotlier of the doctrines which he had heretofore 
strenuously maintained. 

IV. The last Tory Administration 

Wliat Wellington thought of Canning's policy was shown 
when he took the first o])portunity to refer to Navarino as ‘ an 
untoward event.’ Both in the East and in Portugal 

1828 

Withdrawal the consequences of tlie change of ministry were 

from foreign c^oon manifested. The British troops were with- 
affairs. ^ 

drawn from Portugal, Miguel seized the control, and 

Portugal was again plunged into wild reaction and civil war until 

1834, when Miguel was compelled to retire. In the East Britain 

under Wellington’s guidance stood aside, and in effect left Russia 

to act by herself — which she did. Turkey declared war upon 

her, and surprised Iturope by her initial success(‘s in the conflict ; 

but in August 1829 the Russians were at Adrianople and were 

able to impose their terms upon the Porte. Russia had accom- 

pJislied single-hand('d the objc^cts of the Treaty of London, 

which it had been precisely Canning’s intention to prevent her 

from doing by herself. She secured the indej)endence of Greece, 

though the final settlement with n^gard to that country was not 

completed till some time later when Palmerston was at the 

Advance of Foreign Office. ]^>ut Russia had also gained what 

Kussia. Canning had not intendcMl : a virtual protectorate of 

the Turkish provinces on the north of the Danube, Wallachia, and 

Moldavia. From this time to th§. end of the nineteenth century 

British foreign policy was habitually dominated by the idea of 

Russian aggression, which had first taken hold of the younger Pitt, 

and had been active ever since the days of the Tsar Paul, who 

was more than suspected of designs upon India. 

Canning and the Canningites were not, so long as Canning still 

lived, advocates oi electoral reform. But Tories as such were 

not^antagonistic to Huskisson’s commercial policy until the Corn 
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Law came within its scope ; tlieir interest in protection was 
almost exclusively in the protection of agriculture. Canning’s 
foreign policy was in theory at least the same as Castle- Tones and 
rcagh^s. Thus while J Jverpool managed, the two Canningites. 
groups could be held together. They differed positively on the 
question of Catholic emancipation, *but so far it had been possible 
to‘keep that question in the background. But when Liverpool 
wa3 incapacitated thc^diffcrences came to thq front. Canning’s 
‘ non-intervention * was growing alarmingly like intervention on 
behalf of the Nationalists and Constitutionalists, with whom he 
sympathised. Of all living men there was none more intensely 
averse from war than its greatest living master, the duke of 
Wellington ; and in the duke's view Canning's excessive activity 
was fraught with danger. When Huskisson as a member of 
Canning’s ministry proposed the* corn sliding scale, it was the 
duke who destroyed the measure in the Upper House. The 
question of Catholic emancipation was becoming so acute that 
its settlement could not for very long be postponed. When 
Welli n gton, not without reluctance, consented to form a ministry 
in January 1828, it was certain that a reconstruction of parties 
was ijfKimincnt, and all but certain that it would in effect take the 
form of a coalescence between the Ca’nningitcs and the Whigs. 

The rupture betwebn Tories and Canningites was not immedi- 
ately compUde. Huskisson was a member of the ministry, though 
it was not long before he tendered his resignation, 
which was promptly accepted. The duke had his hireling aijiae 
way, as we have seen, as concerned foreign policy ; 
but at the very outset he had to retrec'it from the position he had 
formally taken up witli regard to the Corn Law, and to adopt the 
sliding scale in its place. Fo^ Wellington had only taken up 
the command at the moment when the whole scries of the Tory 
positions liad become untenable. Wellmgt on treated politics as 
he would have treated a military problem. He had taken office 
to defend the Crown, the constitution, and the Wellington, 
country at large from what he conceived to be the dangers which 
threatened them. Nothing was to be gained by exposing the 
protecting force to annihilation ; if saw that one defensive 
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post was doomed he considered it his duty to fall back upon 
another, instead of courting destruction by holding on to the in- 
defensible position till it was too late to retreat. As between the 
(>rn Law and the sliding scale there was no question of principle 
involved ; the change was merely a j^pdilJiQation, a slight diminu- 
tion of the amount of protection extended to the agricultural 
interest, a slight concession to the counter-claims of the consumer. 
Principle was more prominent in the next' question which arose. 

The Test Act and Corporation Act had remained on the 
Statute Book ever since the days of Charles ii. ; always disliked 
Test and uncompromising Whigs, but never repealed, 

Corporation because for fifty years after the Revolution the Whigs 
Acts repealed, to arouse the passion of religious contro- 

versy which would have accompanied any attempt at repeal. 
Walpole, after his own fashion, had adopted the more peaceable 
method of devising means for their habitual evasion, by annually 
passing a bill of indemnity for Nonconformists who had taken 
office without fulfilling the conditions laid down by the law. 
Nevertheless A,nglican Toryism persisted in regiirding the Acts 
as the safeguards of the Church and the constitution. Latterly 
they had been among the objects selected for attack by the Whig 
Opposition. Lord John Russell, who had constituted himself 
the champion of electoral reform in the House of Commons, in 
favour whereof he had since 1820 moved resolutions session after 
session which had been defeated with regularity, assailed also 
these obnoxious Acts. In 1828 he carried a resolution in favour of 
their repeal, against the government. The government accepted 
tfie situation ; the sacramental test was abolished, and for it 
was substituted a simple declaration that the candidate for 
office would do nothing to subvert or injure the Protestant 
Established Church. 

In the next year came what the High Tories regarded as the 
great betrayal. Catholic emancipation was a subject which 
Thietattestiop excited no enthusijism in England, and more active 
hostility in Scotland. But in Ireland it had assumed 
em^ipaUim. primary importance. Irish Catholics had sup- 
ported the Union chiefly because they had been led to anticipate 
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that Catholic emancipation would follow ; whereas it was prac- 
tically certain that so long as a Protestant Irish parliament 
existed Roman Catholics would not be admitted to The question 
any share of political power. But Catholic emanci- Ireland, 
pation did yot follow the Union, Catholics resented the Protes- 
tant ascendency more bitterly than ever after the rebellion of 
1798, and when the whole question was shelved by the action of 
George in, after the Union had been carried out, they felt that 
they had been duped, and resented their position all the more. 
The movement, which hitherto had been directed by the Catholic 
aristocracy, was taken out of their hands, and its control was 
assumed by one of the most remarkable of Irishmen — Daniel 
O’Connell. In many respects a man of conservative DaiUei 
instincts, O’Connell was endowed with a very cxcep- Connell, 
tional gower of moving masses of men by his emotional oratory. 
Not less exceptional were liis abilities as an organiser ; a trained 
lawyer, he had an extraordinary skill in avoiding breaches of 
the letter of the law ; he habitually preached against bloodshed 
and violence, even while his harangues were calculated to in- 
flame the passions of his hccirers ; and he might almost be called 
the creator of what has come to be known as * constitutional 
' agitation/ as the grand method of attaining his political ends. 

In England the Catholic question was so far academic that its 
not infrequent discussion in parliament did not bring it pro- 
minently before the electorate ; George iv. and all The Catholic 
his brothers were opposed to any kind of Catholic Association, 
relief almost as obstinately as their father. But in Ireland, 
when 'O’Connell took up the agitation, he made it an essentially 
popular movement, §weeping in the masses of the Catholic 
peasantry and calling in the vigorous co-operation of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, themselves for the most part sprung from 
the peasant class. In 1823 he formed toe Catholic A^pciiii^in ; 
the large subscriptions, ^coHected for the most part in very small 
sums, were utilised partly for organisation, partly to enable the 
'peasantry to fight their landlords — often with success — in the 
law courts. The association was suppressed . in 1825 by a bill 
carried for that purpose, though without support from , the 
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viceroy Lord Wellesley ; but only with the effect that the 
association was reconstituted with alterations which placed it 
outside the operation of tlie Act. 

The parliamentary franchise had been extended to Roman 
Catholics, in Ireland in 1793, and forty-shilling ^freeholders 
1828. The Clare enjoyed the vofe. In order to strengthen their 
election, July, own position, many Irish landlords created a number 
of forty-shilling freeholders on their own estates, reckoning on 
being able to command their votes. But the influence of the 
priest began to prove more powerful than that of the landlord ; 
the vote of the forty-shilling freeholders defeated the Beresford 
interest in Waterford immediately after the defeat of a relief 
bill at Westminster in 1825. 1828 Peel was already coming 

to the conclusion that the state of Ireland demanded Catholic 
emancipation in spite of his own aversion from that measure. 
His lingering doubts were dispelled by the Clare election. The 
member for Clare, Vesoy Fitzgerald, was appointed to the Board 
of Trade when Huskisson and the rest of the Canningiles retired 
from the ministry. The appointment necessitated re-election. 
CVCoxuiell, though as a Catholic he was debarred from sitting in 
parliament, stood for the constituency and headed the poll. 
The election was conducted in a perfectly orderly manner without 
violence, though not without violent language. 

Peel was satisfied that, in the face of such a demonstration, 
the demand for emancipation could no longer be resisted. In 
Conversion course of the next few months he had convinced 

of Peel and Wellington that, unless Catholic emancipation 
Wellington, conceded, there would be civil war in Ireland ; 

and Wellington was not prepared to face civil war. Having 
come to the conclusion that Catholic emancipation must be 
conceded, he judged also that it was his duty to conduct the 
retreat himself. Peel had qualms about assuming responsibility 
for a measure which hitherto he had consistently opposed, and 
tendered his resignation. This he was induced to withdraw, but 
resigned his seat for the constituency which had elected him, 
the university of .Oxford, was defeated at the new election, and 
had. to find another seat elsewhere. JThe king's resistance gave 
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vay when he was faced by the resignation of the ministers, and 
bund that no alternative ministry could be formed. 

In Miurch 1829 Peel introduced the bill in the House of 
Commons. '^|;tually it swept away all the disabilities of Roman 
Catholics in the United Kingdom, excluding them 
mly from tfie offices of Regent, Lord Chancellor of * 

Xngland, Viceroy of Ireland, and Lord Chancellor emancipation 
3f Ireland. Ibel in tlie Commons defended the 
nU on the plain ground not that it was desirable in itself, 
)ut that it would eJlect the peaceable settlement of Ireland, 
and that nothing sliort of it would do so. Wellington in the 
^ords defended it on tlie plain ground that it was the only alter- 
lative to civil war. I n the Commons tlie bill was carried by 
najorities of about two to one. In^the l.ords, despite the resist- 
ance of the old Tories, the third reading was carried by a maiority 

That Catholic emancipation was ajneasure of simple justice, 
.hat a religious creed is a matter of private consrienre and private 
:onviction which ought not to carry with it political The political 
disabilities, is now generally admitted. But in opposition, 
‘udging the opposition to it, we must not forget that it was not 
solely the outcome of religious bigotry. The intoleisance of 
papistry as distinct from any other creed rested primarily upon 
Ihe definitely political ground, that the Papacy had never re- 
signed its claim to an allegiance overriding alk'giance to the civil 
power. The papal doctrine that -subjects owed no feiilty to a 
heretic monarch had been the original ground of the penal laws 
against Roman Catholics ; though in the nineteenth century any 
"eal danger of the application of that doctrine was a thing of the 
past, it was still possible to believe that it was a real danger 
which might again arise in thewfuture. But as concerned popular 
hostility to Catholic emancipation in 1829, outside The pgpuiar 
of parliament, there could be no doubt that it rested, opposition, 
in Great Britain, on hostility to the Romanist cf'eed and the 
conviction that if the Romanists ever acquired a political pre- 
dominance they would employ it for the persecution of Protes- 
tantism. Popular imagination was still dominated by the fires 
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of Smithfield and by the Gunpowder Plot, as it had been in the 
days of Titus Oates. As far as concerns Great Britain, where 
the Roman Catholics were and are only a small minority, these 
imaginations were morbid. As concerned Ireland there had 
before the Union been ample ground for fear that Catholic 
emancipation, giving political ascendency to the followers of the 
religion which for whatever reason had, as a matter of fact, been 
harshly repressed for centuries, would be turned to account in 
a vindictive repression of the Protestants ; but that danger had 
been removed by the absorption of the Irish legislature in the 
parliament of Great Britain. Foy Ireland as well as for Great 
Britain the removal of Catholic disabilities was a mere measure 
of justice involving no risk of papal ascendency either in legis- 
larion or administration. 

At the moment of the Union the concession of Catholic emanci- 
pation would have been an act of justice not without some 
The measure rnagnanimity. It would hav'^e been felt as a measure 
of concilialion, a burying of age-long animosities, a 
free concession granted from motives of generosity 
and goodwill. But in 1829 as a healing measure it came too 
late. It was given imt freely but grudgingly ; according to the 
open avowal of the head of the government, granted only because 
it was the lesser of two evils — only because the alternative was 
civil war. No gift so wrung from any government has ever 
found gratitude. It was given, too, with an ill grace. O^Conncll 
himself was treated with what had at least the appearance of 
petty spite when it was declared that he must be elected again 
before he could take his seat ; and the government's fear of ad- 
mitting the Irish peasantry to any share of political power was 
demonstrated by a simultaneous restriction of the franchise, 
disfranchising the forty-shilling freeholder and substituting a 
£10 qualification, whereby six out of seven electors at least lost 
their votes. And still also the grievance remained that Ireland 
maintained the endowments of a Church to which not one-fifth 
of the population belonged, while the Church of more than four- 
fifths was without endowment. Civil war was indeed averted, 
but Peel's belief that emancipation would provide an effective 
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settlement for Ireland soon proved to be the vainest of dreams. 
O^Conncll came to Westminster not as the grateful recipient of 
generosity, but as the victor who had only wrung a tardy frag- 
me|it of justice from the reluctant British government. The 
agitation for Catholic emancipation was very soon replaced by 
agitation for the repeal of the Union. 

The Tory party was much shaken by the Emancipation Bill ; 
those of them who voted for it with Wellington and Peel hated 
it in their hearts ; those who voted against the government held 
the duke and Peel guilty of betraying the principles 1830 . 
of the party. In the course of the year following the passing 
of the Act the ministry almost confined itself to economies ir 
administration and reductions in taxation. In the summer of 
1830 George iv. died unmourned. He had never George IV. 
attempted to assert the powers of the Crown un- and 
constitutionally. What he might have tried to do if 
the Whigs had driven the Tories out of office is another question. 
His political activities were not employed injuriously ; so much 
at least may be said for him. But Jris private life had lowerec 
disastrously the_popular respect for monarchy. Fortunately 
for the Crown, he was succeeded by his eldest surviving brother 
William, duke of Clarence ; and the little princess Victoria, 
daughter of the fourth brother, still stood between the fifth, the 
duke of Cumberland, and the succession. William was not 
IX)pular ; his life was not stained by flagrant scandals ; liis 
sympathies were supposed to be more liberal than those of any 
of his brothers ; it was in his favour that he was a sailor, whe 
loved his profession ; and although by no means brilliant he was 
a man of sense. In the seven years of his reign he restorec 
a good deal of that prestige of the Crown which had been 
dissipated by George iv. ^ 

But the reign of the Tories was near its end. A month after 
the death of George iv. the parliament, which had been elected 
in 1826 and had known four successive prime 
ministers, was dissolved. ’Even in its last session the Tory 
it was becoming clear that the great question of 
parliamentary reform could not long be deferred. At the general 
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election a number of ministerial scats were lost. When the 
Houses assembled in the autumn, the attack was immediately 
opened by the Opposition ; Wellington declared in the most un- 
compromising terms that he regarded the existing constitution 
as the best which could possibly be devised, and that he was 
absolutely opposed to any kind of electoral reform. In France 
a bloodless revolution in July had deposed the reactionary king 
Charles x. and placed on the throne his cousin of Orleans, the 
‘ citizen king/ Louis Philippe. The ease and the freedom from 
disturbance with which the revolution had been carried out were/ 
extremely reassuring as a convincing proof that Jacobinism 
and the guillotine were not inevitable accomj)animents even of a 
monarchical revolution. A government defeat on a motion 
referring to the civil list gave Wellington the opportunity of 
resigning upon a side issue ; and the formation of a new ministry 
was entrusted to Earl Grey, the recognised leader of the Whigs. 



CHAPTER III. EMPIRE AND PEOPLE 


I. India and the Colonies 

In the direct course of the narrative dealing with European and 
domestic affairs, only incidental allusions have been made to the 
trans-oceanic empire from the time when Cornwallis returned to 
India to die, leaving the government for the time being in the 
incompetent hands of vSir George Barlow. We have noticed only 
in connection with the struggle with Napoleon that the Cape 
Colony passed permanently under British control in 1806, and 
that the island of Mauritius was taken from the French in 1810. 
The imperial development during the first portion of the nine- 
teenth century now claims our attention. 

In India tlie hjrlunately brief rule of Barlow was ended by the 
appointment of Lord Minto as governor-general in 1807. Apart 
from the igmominious termination of the Mahratta India; 
war, it had been signalised chiefly by a mutiny thoVeUur 
among the Madras sepoys at X'ellur ; sympto- 
matic of the troubles which came to a head fifty years later in 
the Bengal army. The mutiny was due to regulations which 
had been imposed without due consideration of what the un- 
taught European would term caste prejudices and the Hindu looks 
upon as vital principles of religion. The natives, with tradi- 
tional experience of forcible ednversion by Mohammedan rulers, 
conceived that the object of the regulations was to make them 
Christians against their will by destroying their caste. The 
mutiny was quelled by the prompt action of Colonel Gillespie, 
and the sepoys were pacified by the wise attitude adopted by 
Lord Minto, who recognised the reality of the grievance which 
had been the cause of the whole affair. 
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Minto went to India fully intending to carry out the policy 
of non-intervention ; but during his term of office he was much 
1807-13. more active than was pleasing to the directors at 

Lord Minto. home or to the British government in London. At 

the moment of his arrival the Tsar and Napoleon Jliad recently 
come to their agreement at Tilsit ; if by this time England had 
little to fear from the French emperor, the same thing could not 
be said regarding the Russian Tsar. Between India and Russia 
India, there lay two buffers beyond the Indus, Afghanistan 

Rnssia, and Persia ; within the mountain barrier the Pun- 

and Persia. recently been consolidated into a powerful 

state dominated by the Sikh confederacy, whose head was the 
Maharaja Ran jit Singli of Lahore Persia was already in col- 
lision with Russia. Before Tilsit she apj^aled to Napoleon ; 
after Tilsit tlie attitude of France and Russia towards each other 
changed, and the (ircumstances clearly demanded the im- 
mediate establishment of friendly relations between the Shah 
and the British. Unfortunately, the government of India and 
the governn^nt in L<.)rulon each dispatched an envoy on its own 
account. The government in London was annoyed by the 
action of the government of India ; and it was chiefly due to the 
diplomatic tact of Mintons envoy, Malcolm, that the friction was 
removed, and an arrangement was reached— satisfactory in so far 
that the Shah undertook to resist the passage of European troops 
through his territories, in return for which he was promised 
military support if I^ersia should be invaded. But there was 
another result, not perhaps altogether satisfactory. It was 
understood thenceforth that the diplomatic relations with 
Persia were the affair not of tlie Indian but of .the home govern- 
ment, which proved itself only too apt to forget that any 
importance attached to them. * 

The Persian mission and another mission to Kabul had for 
their object the extension of political relations with states outside 
Ranjit Singh India itself with a view to defensive arrangements 
and sirhind. against European aggression ; but Lord Minto also 
found himself compelled to intervene in the affairs of native 
states in India with that ^ kind of diplomatic pressure which in- 
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volves an ominous moving of troops. Sikh sirdars or chiefs domi- 
nated not only the Punjab but Sirhind, which is, roughly speak- 
ing, the country between the Sutlej and the Jumna. Ran jit 
Singh was by this time the acknowledged lord of the Punjab 
Sikhs, and \^as anxious to extend his sway over the Sikhs of 
Sirhind who appealed to the British government for protection. 
Lord Minto was very anxious to placate the master of the Punjab 
whose territories guarded the Asiatic gateway of India. I'he 
astute Sikh was no less anxious for the friendship of the British 
government, for he had thoroughly made up his mind not only 
that the British were at the moment the strongest power in 
India, but that they were destined to absorb the whole peninsula 
under their dominion. He believed that they would crush him 
if he challenged a combat, but that if he preserved their friend- 
ship they would not interfere with his own ambition of develop- 
ing the power of his own state outside their sphere. Therefore 
he pursued the systematic policy of getting everything he could 
out of them, making full use of every diplomatic advantage which 
circiunstanccs might provide, but always with a fixec^ resolve that 
he would not fight them. Now, as it became clear that the re- 
lations between France and Russia were becoming strained, he 
saw that his own position was weakening, and made a great 
favour of witlidrawing his claims on Sirhind in deference to the 
wishes of the British. So long as Ranjit lived — and it was 
not till 18 that he died — his convinced belief in the British 
power was of constant service. 

More pronounced was Minto’s intervention in Central India. 
Holkar had encouraged the settlement in his dominions of a 
host of roving freeb9oters, Mohammedan Pathan Amir Khan, 
tribesmen from the hills, whose most powoiful leader was named 
Amir Khan, or miscellaneous 'iiordes, mainly Mahratta, known 
as Pindaris. Holkar had entered into alliance with the bold 
adventurer ; but since his contest with the British the Mahratta 
prince had become completely insane. Amir Khan, acting pro- 
fessedly on behalf of Holkar, employed the masses of his mer- 
cenary troops first to play havoc in Rajputana, and then to make 
incursions into the Bhonsla’s territory. If Amir Khan and his 
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mercenary hordes were allowed to get the upper hand, it was 
evident to Lord Minto that India would be thrown into an in- 
tolerable turmoil. The troops of the British government were 
ordered to support the raja of Nagpur, and Amir Khan promptly 
retired beyond the Ncrbiidda. No further action was taken 
against him at the time, thdugh the struggle was only deferred ; 
but what Minto had done was more, not less, than was approved 
in London ; and a good deal to his own surprise he was super- 
seded by Lord Moira, who arrived in India in 1813. 

Again the new governor-general was a man who took up his 
office with every intention of carrying out the non-intervention 

1813- 22. pohey, only to discover that non-intervention was 

Lord Moira a plain impossibility. He had hardly appeared on 
(HasUngfl). scene when he found himself faced by native 

aggressors from an entirely new quarter. Along the whole 
stretch of the northern mountains bordering upon Oudh and 
Behar lay the state qi Nepal, occupied by the hardy tribes of 
mountaineers called Ghurkas. They were few in numbers but 
exceptionally valiant and skilful soldiers, physically of an entirely 
different type from Pathan or Mahratta, from the Rajput clans- 
men of Hindustan or from the Sikhs of the north-west. Before 
Lord Minto left India, these hillmen were pushing down into 
the plains and occupying territories withiri the area of Oudh and 
Behar. Moira (or the marquess of Hastings, to give him the 
title which was soon conferred upon him) arrived at a moment 
when it had become necessary to demand their withdrawal in 
peremptory terms. Instead of retiring, they sent fresh troops 
into the occupied districts, and the Ghurka war began in 1814. 

The governor-general was a soldier of experirmee and capacity. 
But war with the Ghurkas meant war conducted by officers and 

1814 - 15 . troops who knew nothing about hill-fighting, against 

The Nepal hillmen who were first-rate soldiers and understood 

hill-fighting to perfection. Small as was the entire 
force which the Nepalese were able to put in the fiekl in com- 
parison with the forces sent against them, the opening cam- 
paigns were so disastrous that half India was filled with the 
expectation that the moment was coming when the British power 
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would be destroyed. Even Ranjit Singh at Lahore began to 
waver. But in 1815 the tide turned. By the skilful operations of 
General Ochterlony, the ablest of the Nepalese commanders and 
the best of his troops were isolated and forced to a most honour- 
able capitulation. Although this stroke compelled Western 
Nepal to submission, Eastern Nepal still refused to 5deld, and 
another campaign was necessary before Ochtcrlony repeated his 
previous success and again compelled the stubborn Ghurkas to 
a capitulation. After that, the Nepalese govcTnment recognised 
that further resistance was hopeless, and accepted a treaty by 
which Western Nepal became British territory. The splendid 
qualities displayed l)y the Ghurkas won the highest admiration ; 
they had only bee'ii beaten after a very valiant fight against 
overwhelming odds ; and having been fairly and squarely beaten 
they were ready to make friends without any feeling of latent 
vindictiveness. From the moment when the treaty was made, 
the Nepalese gov(*rnment never wavered in its loyalty to the 
power with whom it had formed an alliance ; and the Ghurkas 
who had passed under I^rilish sway proved no less loyal to their 
new rulers, in whose Indian armies thtTe are to this day no troops 
more absolutely trustworthy than the (diurka regiments. 

The war, however, had given fresh bpportiinity to Amir Khan 
and his Pathans, and still more to the Pindaris under other 
leaders, to break out in a renewal of their predatory isis. 
and devastating excursions. Their suppression had Pindaris. 
'become a necessity, the more because there could be no doubt 
that all the western Mahrattas were conniving at their proceed- 
ings. Hastings laid the position of affairs before the government 
in London. Fortjmately at this moment Canning joined the 
Liverpool administration as president of the Board of Control. 
After very short hesitation, he^was convinced by the governor- 
general’s account of the Pindari incursions, and gave Hastings 
a free hand to act with the utmost vigour. In another respect 
the moment was favourable ; for the Bhonsla, who had always 
refused a subsidiary alliance, died, and the regency, acting for 
his imbecile son, accepted the subsidiary alliance, which enabled 
the British to use Nagpur territory as ^ base of operations. 
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in 1817 the war for the suppression of the Pindaris was opened 
upon a scale for which there was no previous precedent, since it 
1817-19. The was only by the display of overwhelming force that 
Pindariwar. the Maliratta princes could be kept from open co- 
operation with the Pindaris. Sindhia was paralysed for action 
by the British troops on his northern frontier ; but in November, 
first the Peshwa and then the new Bhonsla, who had succeeded 
on the death of the boy for whom he had been acting as regent, 
rose and attempted to wipe out the British contingents, with the 
residents and other officials, at Puna and at Nagpur. At Kirki 
and Sitabaldi the small British forces completely defeated the 
Mahratta attack. In December and January 1818 Amir Khan 
and Holkar’s government were forced to accept the British terms, 
and the Pindari war became practically a pursuit of the scattered 
parties of banditti. Still some months elapsed before the Peshwa 
was captured, and it was not till April 1819 that the last of the 
Bhonsla’s fortresses was reduced, he himself having escaped as 
a fugitive to the Punjab. 

The general results were as follows. The Pindari hordes were 
completely scattered, and all prospect of their combining together 
The Mahratta was destroyed. Holkar accepted the sub- 

confederacy sidiary treaty, and a portion of his territories was 
broken up. annexed to the British dominion. Amir Khan was 
allowed to enjoy a principality of his own at Tonk. Sindhia had 
to submit to a revision of the treaty made by Barlow, and to the 
extension of the British protectorate over the Rajput chiefs 
whom that treaty had left at his mercy. At Nagpur another 
member of the royal family, a minor, was established as Bhonsla ; 
during whose minority the administration was, taken over by the 
British. The hardest blow was dealt to the Puna government. 
From the beginning of his career Saji Rao had played the traitor 
whenever opportunity offered. His dominions were now an- 
nexed, although a separate independent principality was set up 
at Sattara under the prince who was the nominal head of the 
Mahratta confederacy, though absolutely powerless almost 
throughout the last century — the representative of the house of 
Sivaji, the original creator of the Mahratta power/ Baji Rao, 
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deprived of all political position, was handsomely endowed with 
private estates and a very large pension for the term of his own 
life ; and thus amply provided for, he retired into private life 
in British territory, where he trained up an adopted son, the 
infamous Nana Sahib. 

With the fall of the Puna peshwaship the period of annexations 
within the Indian peninsula came to an end. No fresh territory 
was brought under direct British dominion by war The Mogul 
for more than twenty years. With somewhat ignored, 
doubtful wisdom the governor-general ignored the titular sove- 
reignty of the Mogul, and bestowed upon the Oudh nawab the 
title of padishah, or king, as a reward for his steady loyalty. A 
like reward was offered to the Nizam, who rejected it, refusing to 
ignore his allegiance to the head of Mohammedan India. 

The India House objt;et(Kl to the government of Hastings very 
much on the same grounds as those on which they had objected 
to the government of Lord Wellesley. ^His wars, 2822. 
however necessary, had cost money ; his annexa- Hastings 
tions, however inevitable, increased their responsi- 
bilities ; and he persisted in making lirst-class appointments 
instead of deferring to the selections which they made them- 
selves, or wished to make for reasons* quite irrelevant to sound 
government. They did not venture to recall him, since he had 
acted with Canning’s sanction ; but there was friction ; and when 
Hastings tendered his resignation in 1822 it was accepted. Can- 
ning himself had actually accepted the succession when the death 
of Castlcrcagh summoned him to the charge of foreign affairs 
and the leadership of the House of Commons. 

Before Lord Hastings left India he received an astonishing 
demand from the king of Burma for the ‘ restoration ’ to that 
kingdom of a large portion of Bengal. The Burmese Lord Amherst 
dominion was in fact cut oH from India proper by Burma, 
the mountain chains of the north-east and by the sea. Burma 
never had owned any part of Bengal ; but the * Lord of the 
White Elephant,* dwelling apart, deluded himself with vain 
imaginings and dreams that he was the mightiest monarch in 
the world. The reply of Hastings assumed that the missive 
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which he had received was not an official document but a forgery. 
But when Lord Amherst, the newly appointed governor-general, 
arrived, a body of Burmese took possession of an island belong- 
ing to Chittagong, which was part of the province of Bengal, but 
borders on the Burmese province of Arakan. Lord Amherst 
removed the Burmese and sent a warning protest to the Burmese 
government at Ava. The warnings were ignored, and the 
governor-general was informed that any communications he had 
to make must be addressed to the Burmese general, Bandula, 
as the Burmese court would give them no attention. Bandula 
was collecting troops, and Amherst found that war had been 
forced upon him. 

It proved to be tedious, inglorious, and costly. The country 
was difficult, the climate atrocious, and for a considerable part 
1824 - 6 . military operations were impracticable. 

First Burmese Invasion by way of the land frontier appeared un- 
manageable ; so in May 182 an expedition con- 
sisting of European troops and low-caste Madrasi sepoys was 
dispatched across the sea to Rangoon — since the high-caste 
sepoys of the Bengal army would lose their caste by crossing 
what they called the ‘ Black Water/ Rangoon was occupied, 
but the army had to depend for its supplies on Calcutta con- 
tractors, the worst existing specimens of that kind. The rainy 
season came on, and any advance up the Irrawadi was rendered 
impossible. In the early months of 1825 the British were able 
to push forward slowly till the rains came on again. There was 
another advance and a defeat of the Burmese ; but it was not 
till 1826 that the Burmese court realised that the Burmese troops 
could not stand up to the invaders ; and a peace was made by 
which, as a necessary consequence of Oriental warfare, Burmaceded 
the districts of Assam, Arakan, tod Tenasserim, and agreed to 
pay a heavy indemnity and to receive a British Resident at Ava. 

The prolongation of this war over a period of two years once 
more excited in the minds of some Indian potentates the recur- 
1326. ring conviction that the British ascendency was 

Bimrtpur. tottering to its fall; and the small Jat principality 
of Bhartpur threw down a deliberate challenge, relying upon the 
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supposed impregnability of its citadel. It had successfully re- 
pulsed Lake’s attacks at the time when Holkar was defying the 
British in 1804. Now, however, the illusion of its impregna- 
bility was dispelled. In January 1826 Bhartpur fell; and its 
fall was more convincing to the native mind than even the Pindari 
war had been. Seventeen years passed before any native power 
again ventured to throw down the gage of battle. 

Amherst was followed in 1828 by Lord' William Bentinck, 
who some time before had been governor of Madras, and so 
added knowledge of India to a practical experience 
of public affairs at home, and a sympathy with Bentinck 
those more liberal ideas which had been making 
rapid progress in England, at least since 1822. At 
last the governor-general found himself free to give undivided 
attention to the administrative reforms of which the story belongs 
to another chapter. 

Administrative reform on a large scale had not been practicable 
while the Indian government was perpetually engaged in wars 
great or small. In the period which we have been ^he 
here considering the most notable work was the ryotwari 
land settlement in the south, in those districts 
which passed under British dominion through the Mysore and 
Mahratta wars. Here the zemindari system^ had never been 
established with the same thoroughness as in Bengal ; and it 
was comparatively easy to see that the zemindar was not a pro- 
prietor, but only a middleman between the government and the 
ryot or peasant who had a better title than any one else to be 
regarded as the real proprietor. The system adopted has the 
name of ryotwari. The ryot paid to the government a fixed rent 
for a term of years, modified only as he allowed a portion of his 
holding to go out of cultivation or brought fresh ground into 
cultivation. The rent was fair, and was always considerably 
lower than that demanded under the native rulers, and the 
peasant enjoyed fixity of tenure and the power of alienation. 
The settlement differed from that in Bengal because the assess- 
ment was not permanent, but only for a term of years, and the 


1 See vol. iii. 
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ryot instead of the zemindar was treated as the proprietor of 
the soil. 

There was, however, another outcome of the annexations. The 
conditions prevalent in some of the newly acquired provinces 
made it inconvenient to treat them in accordance 
regulation with the established regulations applied to all the 
provincee. provinces brought under British administration in 
the first years of expansion. In some of these areas it was felt 
advisable to entrust the administration to an officer — often a 
soldier — ^with large powers of adapting the methods of govern- 
ment to the peculiar local conditions ; and this gave rise to the 
distinction between ‘ regulation * and ‘ non-regulation ’ provinces. 
One more point only needs to be noticed liere before we turn 
from India. The charter of the East India Company was re- 
newed in 1813 for twenty years ; but with the important altera- 
tion that the company no longer enjoyed the monopoly of trade 
except as concerned China. The Indian trade was virtually 
opened to all comers. 

The history of the colonies during this period, unlike that of 
India, was not for the most part characterised by striking events, 
The colonies, though certain marked tendencies are to be ob- 
served in them. 


In the two Canadas hostility to the United States was in- 
tensified by the war of 1812 ; an episode which redounded to 
Upper the credit more particularly of the United Empire 

Canada. Loyalists in Upper Canada who bore the brunt of 
the contest. In the years that followed, however, popular dis- 
content developed for reasons which were not identical in the 
two colonies, though there was some kinshi]) between them. 
In each there was an elective j)opular assembly and a nominated 
legislative council, the cxecuti\)c being in the hands of the 
latter, who practically commanded the ear of the governor. 
Consequently both in Upper and in Lower Canada there was 
antagonism between the assembly and the council owing to 
the presence in the former of a popular party demanding an 
increased control. Upper Canada was dominated by what was 
called the Family Compact, a family group sprung for the most 
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part from the United Empire Loyalists, who were shaping into 
a kind of aristocracy from which the growing stream of immi- 
grants was almost entirely excluded. The council and govern- 
ment olficers were practically all taken from among them. The 
rest resented what was virtually their exclusion from power ; 
apart from this the principal bone of contention was the treat- 
ment of the * clergy reserves.' These were lands whicli had been 
set apart for the maintenance of the Protestant clergy by the Act 
of 179T, and wliieh the Anglican clergy had succeeded in appro- 
priating to tlanr own Chundi as the only Protestant Church 
recognised by the state. They were, however, forced to admit 
the claims of ministers of the Established Church of Scotland 
to a corn'sponding share. Outside the Family Compact there 
were numerous members of dissenting bodies who claimed either 
that the clergy reserves should be impartially applied for the 
benefit of all Protestant settk'rs, or that ihey should be secular- 
ised and appli(‘d to educational or other similar purposes. 

In Lower Canada the contest between the chambers was on 
a different footing. In the assembly, as in the population 
generally, there was a large majority of French ; Lower 
but th(‘rc also the administration was virtually Canada, 
in the hands of a bureaucracy, an varistocracy of officials 
who were nc'arly all British. The antagonism therefore tended 
to run upon rac'ial lines ; but the assembly, in its efforts to attain 
practical power, followed the British prect'dent and fought to 
obtain financial control. At the same time there was an in- 
evitable tendency on the part of those who were outside the 
bureaucratic connection to side with the assembly in demanding 
that increased political weight should attach to the elected 
chamber. The flow of immigrants, to a gr(\at extent members 
of the industrial classes driven from England and still more 
from Scotland by the economic dcprc*ssion, strengthened the 
democratic element. 

In the Cape Colony, taken from the Dutch and retained by 
the British after the close of the war, there arose a gradual 
accumulation of British settlers occupying the The cape, 
colony by the side of the old Dutch and French Huguenot 
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inhabitants. The new-comers were planted chiefly in the eastern 
regions between Capetown and the districts beyond the Fish 
River occupied by the Kaffir tribes, which increased the danger 
of collisions between negroes and whites. Within the colony 
itself the non-European population was for the most part not 
Kaffir (negro) but Hottentot. As in the West Indian colonies, 
slavery was an established institution in South Africa. The 
government was in the hands of a governor and a nominated 
council. The laws and institutions of the Dutch, who had been 
in occupation for two liundred years, were at first preserved ; 
but with tlie increase of the British j^opulation there came a 
disposition on the part of the government to modify them in 
accordance with l^ritish ideas, much to the displeasure of the 
Dutch, especially when British ideas were applied to the treat- 
ment of the natives. The develojiment of Immanitarian views 
which brought about the abolition of the slave-traflc were re- 
pellent to the Dutch, both in theory and in practice ; in theory, 
because they retained the pc'culiar Old Testament religion of the 
ancestors who had been persecuted by Alva, regarding them- 
selves very much as the chosen j:>eople and the natives as Canaan- 
ites ; in practice, because experience had implanted in them the 
firm conviction that the natives could be controlled only by 
the strong hand applied without hesitation and without mercy ; 
whereas the humanitarians wore shocked by any application of 
the strong hand at all. It w?.s by no means easy for any govern- 
ment to grasp and act upon the true princii)le that the strong 
hand should be applied with mercy, but without hesitation. 
But as in Canada so at the Cape, dissatisfaction and discontent 
had not yet come to a head. 

Lastly, we turn to the new territory which Great Britain had 
annexed in 1788. Colonisation in Australia was for many years 
AuBtraiaaia. very slow. The first occupation was for the pur- 
pose of a convict settlement, and the first expansion was from 
the convict settlements, by means of the establishment upon 
the soil of convicts who had passed their term and preferred re- 
maining where they were to returning to England, and a similar 
establishment of the soldiers on the spot when they had served 
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their time and earned their discharge. These settlers remained 
under the control of a military governor ; but emigrants from 
England were not attracted by the prospect of a society consist- 
ing of ex-convicts. Nevertheless, the growth was sufficiently 
rapid for Tasmania to be constituted a separate government 
from New South Wales in 1812. The development was largely 
due to the energy of Governor Macquarie, who went to New 
South Wales in 1809. He succeeded in obtaining some financial 
assistance from tlie home government ; and that movement of 
emigration which sent settlers to New Brunswick and Canada 
began to find an outlet also in Australia, so that by 1826 New 
South Wales had sonu^ thirty thousand inhabitants, of whom 
a considerable majority were fn'c settlers. Another convict 
settlement at Brisbane in the north of New South Wales was 
the beginning of what ultimately developed into the separate 
colony of Queensland. Explorers opened out new fields mainly 
for cattle and sheep farming ; and by 1859 the progress had been 
such, and the attractions of Australia had become so far known 
in Great Britain, that the new colony of Western Australia was 
created with no convict settlement as its nucleus. 


11. Industry and Commerck 

The great revolution in the mctiiods of production was in full 
operation some years before the close of the eighteenth century. 
Machinery driven by water or by steam had already 
in the important maruifactures destroyed domestic of the 
industries ; the manufacturer employing a large 
number of hands in his factori#s to work the machin- 
ery, which was his own property, displaced the groups of weavers, 
spinners, and other hand-workers, whose looms and spinning- 
wheels had been their own property. The manufacturer was 
the owner of the machinery and materials of production, and the 
folk who had hitherto done the spinning and weaving brought 
into the market not goods but labour. The former ' customer * 
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became the employer, and the modern relations between labour 
and capital were established. In the early part of the nine- 
teenth century the process of superseding water power by steam 
power continued rapidly, with the effect of concentrating the 
factories more and more in or near tlie iron anc^, coal fields ; 
while continual iinj)roveinents in machinery increased the out- 
put in proportion to the number of workers employed — more, 
that is, could be produced by a smaller numlxT of workers. 

No detailed account need l)c given of tlie advances in the 
method of prodiK'tion. IiKreased production is of little use 
Roads without easy means of rapid distribution enabling 

and canals. producer to reach tlie consumer. Tratlic im- 

provement accompanied the manufacturing advance ; carriage 
in bulk by water supers(‘ded the old laborious haulage by wagons, 
and the country was coven'd with a network of canals. In the 
last quarttT of th(i eighteemth and the first quartc^r of the nine- 
teenth century, the maip roads at least were improved past recog- 
nition. I^ut the lime was at hand whi'ii canals in their turn 
were to bc'come o])solet(‘, and sit^am haulage was to displace 
water carriage, as steam power displaca^d water power. 

Steam locomotion was efhrtively inaugurated by the opening 
of the Manclu‘st(T and ljver])ool railway in 1830. Steam loco- 
Beginnings motion solved the problem o^ carrying prac tically 
of steam unlimited quantities of the heaviest goods at a high 
locomotion. wifli a minimum of dangcT, making it im- 

possible f(-)r production to outrun the means of distribution 
except as a consequence of an artificial suspension of traffic. 

The first quartc'r of the nineteenth century was the period of 
incubation, not of fulfilment. The steam-engine was applied 
Early to locomotion on the water before locomotion on 

steamship. j^nd ; in 1812 a stc'aiUshij) was plying on the Clyde, 
and in 1819 an American steamship actually crossed the Atlantic, 
though even then the whole journey was not accomplished under 
steam. The development of the steamship after the first begin- 
nings was much less rapid than the development of the railway ; 
and it was not till 1838 that a British steamship steamed the 
whole way to America, 
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Steam haulage by land followed upon the invention of the 
railway. The first railroad, laid down in 1801, was intended to 
facilitate the haulage of heavily laden trucks by The first 
horses between Wandsworth and Reigatc. But railroads, 
when the ide^ of running traffic upon iron rails had once been 
introduced, tlie id(^a of haulage by steam power became prac- 
ticable. ' George Stephenson built his first stt‘am locomotive 
in 1814. In iSt8 it was proposed to lay a line of rails between 
Stockton and Darlington, for horse traffic, like the Wandsworth 
and Rcigate line. The proposal was blocked by the duke of 
Cleveland, through whose estate it was nc'cc'ssary that a portion 
of the line should pass. In 1821, however, i^arliamenlary sanction 
was obtained for making tlie line ; and in 1823 Ch'orge Stephen- 
son obtained authorisation to employ a steam- steam 
engine as the locomotive power. Public attention traction, 
was only really alLrac 4 (‘d to the subject by the next proposals 
for steam railways between Manchester g.nd Liverpool, and to 
Woolwich. The Woolwich scheme was subjected to scathing 
criticism by the Quarterly Review, which entirt'ly declined to 
believ’’e that the jx-ople of Woolwich would permit themselves 
to be carried along at a sperd so terrific as twenty miles an hour, 
or indeed that siaii a sp(‘ed would ever be atlaini'd. In 1825, 
however, the ManclK’sler and Liverpool railway isso. 
was sanctioned ; Stephenson himsidf did not then ^^cheater 
anticipate a higher speed than fourteen miles an Liverpool 
hour. It was only in 1S29 that the directors of the railway, 
new railway finally decided to employ Ste])henson’s locomotive. 
I n 1830 the line was actually opened. The function was attended 
with great public interest, and was unhappily signalised by the 
fatal accident which killed Huskkson. But from the opening of 
the railway the rapid triumph df steam locomotion was assured. 

As yet, however, the coming new factor in transit had not 
affected industrial conditions which had been revolutionised by 
the application of steam to manufacture, and in agriculture by 
the enclosures which in conjunction with the destruction of weav- 
ing and spinning as domestic industries had turned the yeoman 
and cottar into mere agricultural labourers, depending for 
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livelihood upon the wages paid to them by large farmers 
supplemented by allowances from the rates. 

By the unspeakably pernicious system established at the close 
of the eighteenth century, the farmer was carefully encouraged 
Thu rural to pay the lowest possible wages, wliile a sort of 
labourer. living wage was made up to tlie labourer out of the 
rates. The labourer was not encouraged in an endeavour to 
earn higher wages by industry, because if his wages should be 
raised he would lose his dol(^ from the parish ; he was not en- 
couraged even to st'i'k a living wage as the reward of his work ; 
but he was encouraged to beg(‘t a multitude of children, since the 
dole he received was proportioned to the number of his offsjmng. 
Under the strain of the war the dole was not increased in pro- 
portion to the increase in the cost of living ; the actual wages 
did not rise because the only immediate effect of their rising 
would have been to diminish the actual amount of the dole; 
and the labourer lived always on the verge of destitution. 

With the peace matters became worse. While the war went 
on, although the rural population increased rapidly, and although 
Effect of tke large farmer was able to economise in the amount 
the peace. of labour employed, the extra supf)ly of labour was, 
as a matter of fact, brought into requisition because at war 
prices it paid to bring under cultivation Tand from which under 
peace conditions there was no adequate return. Rut with the 
peace much of this land went out of cultivation again ; violent 
fluctuations in the price of* corn threatened farmers with ruin, 
while the price of bread did not fall ; numbers of rural labourers 
were thrown out of employment altogether ; wages tended to 
fall, not to rise, because the supply of labour was greatly in 
excess of the demand ; and the position of the agricultural 
labourer became worse than evet. 

In the country as in the factory, the new relation of peasant and 
landholder, like the new relation of masters and operatives, evoked 
Class a class hostility between capital and labour for 

hostility. which there had been no precedent since the days 

of Wat Tyler's revolt. The English peasant felt that he had 
been robbed of his land^in order that landlords and compara- 
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lively rich fanners might grow richer ; that the landlords and the 
well-to-do farmers were his enemies ; and the administration of 
the law encouraged the feeling. The starving rustic naturally 
took to poaching to supply his needs ; the rural population had 
never been seriously troubled with conscientious scruples in that 
respect, and the poacher was not condemned by Poaching, 
men of his own class. But from the latter part of the eighteenth 
century landlords became much more zealous in preserving, 
and the penalties imposed for poaching were conspicuous for 
their severity in an otherwise barbarously sev(‘re pc'iial code. 
During the war compulsory service in the army or navy became 
one of the penalties for poaching, and the poacher who resisted 
arrest was liable to transportation. An Act of i8t 6 made 
transportation the penalty in effect for any one found in 
suspicious circumstances carrying firearms or even a bludgeon. 
Theoretically, at l(‘ast, the law punished rich and poor with an 
even hand ; but the offences for which it* dealt out its penalties 
with a savage harshness were those to which the poor were 
tempted and the rich were not ; and from which the little that 
was suffered was suffered by the rich and not at all by the poor. 
And at the same time, the extravagant })enalisati()n of the minor 
offence made the poacher recklessly ready to risk his life on the 
chance of escaping capture and transportation. 

The rural revolution sank the peasant to depths unknown for 
centuries. The labourers at other trades than agriculture also 
at the outset suffered instc^ad of gaining by the Laissez 
Industrial Revolution. A huge increase of pro- 
duction through labour-saving machinery did not provide an 
increase of employmenf ecpii valent to the increase of the popula- 
tion. EmploytTS accepted with enthusiasm the doctrine of 
laissez faire, of free competition between individuals, of the right 
of the employer to conduct his own business according to his 
own judgment without any external regulation. With the labour 
market overstocked, they could pay what wages they chose. 
If the particular workman refused the wages offered, it was easy 
to find another in the ranks of the unemployed who would take 
any wages which kept him from starvation. 
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In the absence of regulation, combination among the work- 
men, agreement to demand higher wages, collective bargaining, 
Combination was the only way in which masters and men could 
prohibited. bargain on anything like equal terms. But before 
1799 the judges were already ruling that combinations among 
the workmen to demand higher wages were conspiracies under 
common law ; and in 1700 iSoo the combination laws, 
passed primarily because of tlie fear that associations of work- 
men would really resolve themselves into revolutionary societies, 
prohibit('d such combinations under severe penalties. No steps 
were taken against them, except at tlie instances of mastcTS, 
wlio in the more skilled trades were not averse from them ; but 


in the unskilled trades comprising the mass of the workmen 
effective combination was impossible. Masters with liberal 
inclinations were dragged in the wake of the rest ; not indeed 
on the same level with tlu'm, but on a level not very much higher, 
because the keenness €)f competition forbade a disproportionate 
expenditure' on wagt'S. Moreover, the labour comj>etition was 
Employment worse, and wages were still furtluT lowered, 

of women by the extensive (*mployment of women and 
children children. The UK'ii W(*re too short-sighted to see 
that every penny earned by the child meant two- 
pence less wages to the father, and that it ’was precis(‘Iy for that 
reason that the masters enqiloyc'd ( liildren wherever they could. 
The employment of children rediu ed the wages bill, as did that 
of women in a somewhat less d(*gree, .so that a smaller amount 
went into the pockets of the working-classes. And ye^t the 
working-man chose to send his children to the factory, because 
the pennies they earned were an actual immediate addition to the 
money in the father's pocket. 

Dear bread, insulTicient cmplf^ment, and inadequate wages 
were at the root of the grave depression among the working 
Masters classes, who did not realise that they were them- 

and men. selves in part responsible for the two latter griev- 

ances through their encouragement of the employment of women 
and children. The causes in their eyes were the use of the labour- 
saving machinery which ,took the bread out of their mouths. 
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and the political system which placed legislation and the ad- 
ministration of justice in the hands of a class who were thereby 
enabled to appropriate to tlicmselves the prohts of the labourer’s 
toil. The capitalists, with very rare exceptions, had not begun 
to realise the existence of any relation between efficiency, on the 
one side, and on the other an adequate living-wage standard, 
hours of labour, or sanitary conditions. Many of them did, in 
fact, spend a good deal more than the minimum possible for the 
benefit of their hands ; but they did so from motives of humanity, 
and usually with the belud that they were diminishing their own 
profits. When the capitalist did not realise that his own in- 
terests were advanced by the prosperity of the men working under 
him, but believed that the interests of the men were economi- 
cally opposed to those of the employer, it was scarcely surprising 
that the men on their side should have acquired an almost 
ineradicable conviction that employers and employed are natur- 
ally enemies with antagonistic interests. So whenever the 
depression became particularly acute there were outbreaks of 
machine-smashing ; and the working-men became more and 
more convinced that the remedy for their grievances lay in 
changing the centre of political power, and that all would be 
well when the working-man was political master. 

But among the more skilled trades there were men who were 
looking to the power of combination as the real panacea ; who 
saw in the combination laws the most serious operation 
obstacle to the amelioration of the lot of the working- of the corn- 
man. Those laws operated in what can only be 
called an extremely iniquitous manner. They forbade combina- 
tion not only for purposes of aggression but also for purposes of 
defence. A typical instance occurred in the case of the Scottish 
weavers in 1812. Weaving wits one of the trades which still 
came under the old laws which authorised the regulation of wages 
by the magistrates. The magistrates, in view of the depressed 
state of trade, laid down the minimum wage which was to be 
paid The employers ignored the regulation. Individual action 
on the part of the weavers would have been perfectly useless, 
and they struck in a body to demand nothing more than the 
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actual rate of wages to which they were by law entitled. But 
because the strike was organised, they were treated as guilty of 
forming an illegal combination ; and actually at the instance of 
the government the leaders were arrested and sentenced to 
various terms of imprisonment. 

In skilled trades, on the other hand, the supply of labour was 
not in excess of the demand ; the men belonged to a higher class 
— that is, they were better off and were better educated. They 
1^5. itApAfli were not open to any suspicion of Jacobinism. The 
o^e Com- masters did not find their own interests threatened 
binaM^Acts. combinations amongst them ; the relations were 
mutually friendly, and they were found helpful in the adjust- 
ment of differences. It appeared then that an extension of the 
principle of combination ought to have an entirely salutary 
effect, and to remove instead of fostering antagonisms. The 
repeal of the combination laws was really the work of Francis 
Place, a master-tailor,^ who found a parliamentary ally in Joseph 
Hume. By exceedingly skilful management he succeeded in 
1824 in procuring the introduction and passage of a bill in effect 
repealing the obnoxious Acts. The thing was done so quietly 
that it went through almost unnoticed ; and when in the next 
^^ear, 1825, the adherents* of the Combination Acts introduced 
another bill which was intended to reinstate them, the ingenious 
management of Place and Hume amended it into an Act which 
only made rather more complete the enactment of 1824. Associa- 
tions ceased to be illegal ; ‘men could thenceforth bargain col- 
lectively and strike collectively without incurring the penalties 
^of illegal combinations. They were even so far protected that, 
associations formed for the regulation of wages and hours of 
labour were expressly exempted from the common law against 
conspiracy, though the ingenuity of lawyers often found means 
of evading the exemption. 

The repeal was passed at the end of the five years in which 
trade had recovered from the depression which followed upon 
Combination the peace. The unrest among the working classes 
discredited, had quieted down more for that reason than as a 
consequence of the government's repressive measures. Trade 
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was flourishing, and at the moment there seemed to be every 
prospect that a demand for increased wages would meet with a 
ready and easy response. Trade unions were promptly formed 
all over the country. But the hope was delusive. The revival 
of trade had been accompanied by a fit of wild speculation. 
The next four years were again years of depression. The unions 
entirely failed to procure a rise in wages when half the masters 
were living in perpetual dread of financial disaster. Employ- 
ment fell off and wages dropped. The panacea failed to act, the 
movement was discredited, and the workers returned to their 
faith in the political cure for the economic disease. 


III. I.ITERATUKE, :^y 8 -i 830 

In 1796 died Robert Burns, almost the only man who, belonging 
entirely to the eighteenth century, claims beyond all possibility 
of dispute to rank as a great poet, a master-singer ; The 
since poetry may be defined in terms which forbid precursor, 
us to include among its high priests the consummate masters of 
literary form who in the eighteenth century used verse as the 
medium of literary expression. Burns discarded the eiglitccnth- 
century convention, not because he was a conscious exponent 
of a new critical theory, but because in Scotland lyrical ex- 
pression, not consciously cultivated as an art, but spontaneous, 
had never died out. Yet because he stands alone among the 
eighteenth-century men, and stands also on the threshold of the 
new era, in which the, eighteenth-century convention had no 
part nor lot, and because his spirit was the spirit of the new era, 
he is in a sense to be accounted its herald. 

In the year of his death appeared without attracting attention 
the first published verses of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. The 
arrival of the new era was definitely announced two The new 
years later with the publication of William Words- Po®ts. 
worth’s Lyrical Ballads, with contributions from Coleridge which 
included the immortal Ancient Mariner. The fact that the old 
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convention was being deliberately challenged was emphasised 
two years later by Wordsworth’s preface to his second volume of 
Lyrical Ballads. The thirty years following 1798 witnessed in 
the British Isles an output of poetry more amazing than had 
ever been seen in an equally short period in any country in the 
world save the England of Shakespeare’s day, and the Athens 
of Pericles. Six names stand out most prcnninently : Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, Byron, Scott. Any one of the 
six would have sufficed to make the era in which he lived a not- 
able one. All the poetical work of live out of the six was done 
during that one period of tliirty years ; and if Wordsworth 
sustained his reputation he did not effectively add to it by what 
he wrote at a later date. 

The new poetry was not the work of a school of men who took 
a common view of the function of poetry or of the laws of poetic 
The new form or diction. The thing common to thcim all 

poetry. v^as the jrevolt of individualism against artilicial 

i j g t rictive canons. Accidents caused one group of them 
to be designated the Lake School, because it ha])pcned that 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey were intimate friends who 
for a time resided in close neighbourhood to each other in the 
Lake country, and because two of them published a joint volume. 
By a curious irony, the one of their number who w^is emphatically 
a distinguished man of letters, but has long ceased to be counted a 
great poet, was the first to obtain public recognition as a poet, and 
was appointed to the laurealeship — Robert Southey. Southey’s 
theory of the poetic art is of no great consequence. Words- 
worth’s, set forth in the preface to the second volume of Lyrical 
Ballads, was demolished critically not by the reviewers, who gibed 
at the ‘ Lake school,’ but by Coleridge himself, who demonstrated 
that whenever his friend rose ta poetic heights he discarded liis 
own doctrine of poetic diction, whereas the very considerable 
mass of poor pedestrian stuff with which he did not succeed in 
burying his great work was the unhappy outcome of his 
theory. 

As the literary movement at the close of the sixteenth century 
in England was one aspect of the revolution, which in the course 
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of that century broke^rce from the intellectual and moral conven- 
tions of the Middle Ages, effected the Protestant Reformatioh 
and the Reformation within the Roman Church, and character 
liberated scienti fic inquiry, so this literary movement of tiie 
was one aspect of the intellectual and political revolu- “movement, 
tion which shattered the cighteenth-ccnlnry conventions, created 
the French republic and the French empire, and set in motion 
the forces of democracy and nationalism. Both the revolutions 
were essentially individualist : the first primarily an assertion 
of the right of the individual to follow his own conscience in 
matters of religion — to liberty of conscience ; the second primarily 
of his right to a voice in the government, to political liberty. 
The basis of both was the refusal to be tied by conventions whic h 
had served their turn in the history of progress ; conventions 
which, from having bec'ii conditions of the sujipn'ssion of anarchy, 
had been gradually transformed into instruments for the main- 
tenance of privilege. For progress, control and development 
are both necessary ; the eternal problem is that of conlining 
control to its true function of protecting development ; since the 
regulations which have served as a bulwark against anarchy in one 
generation, when they become stereotyped change their character, 
and turn into the conventions which check the free developme nt of 
a later generation. ITnless they arc removed by degrees, the time 
arrives when they arc challenged cn masse by a gimcral revolt. 

The literary movement then was a revolt against the literary 
convention of the eighti'enth century, the canons which arti- 
ficially rest ricted 1 1 le subj ect-matter and the methods Rejection of 
of literary, and chiefly of poetic, expn'ssion. The conventions, 
new spirit refused to b('« bound by those canons. It was dettT- 
mined to express its most intense emotions, to recognise beauty 
wherever it saw it. The canons* virtually forbade the expression 
of the deeper emotions, and ruled that no beauty w^as to be found 
except within an arbitrarily restricted field, limiting the poet’s 
vocabulary with an artificial pedantry. Wordsworth carried his 
revolutionary doctrine to the poin^ of declaring that the proper 
language of poetry was nothing more or less than the language 
of everyday life, and almost implying that a subject was appro- 

Innes’s Eng. Hist.— Vol. iv. I 
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priatc to poetry in proportion to its commoiiplaceness. Yet he 
was in fact only giving exaggerated expression to the actual 
truth that it is no matter whether a word or a phrase be familiar 
or exceptional, provided that it is expressive and harmonious, 
and that any subject is suitable for poetry in which the poet not 
only sees beauty himself but can make his audience see it. 

The mental quality, as distinct from the power of expression, 
which distinguishes the great poet from the most skilful versi- 
fier, is the power of vision or imagination ; lacking 
Wordsworth, _ ^ 1 • t • i f 

Coleridge, which no man can l.)e m the higher sense a poet. 

Shelley, other essential factor is the power of musical 

expression. The eight(‘enth- century convention 
insisted not upon imaginative vision but u})on accuracy of 
thought, not upon music but upon correctness of form. Both 
vision and music require a keen sensibility to beauty ; imagina- 
tion requires intensity of fec'ling. Accuracy of thought and 
correctness of expression may be attained without either the one 
or the other, and if pursued too exclusively may be destruc- 
tive of both. The common characteristic of the four greatest 
among the six poets of the literary revolution whom we have 
named, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats, and Shelley, is their pos- 
session of these qualities m a very high degree. In Shelley and 
Keats they are p(‘rsistent, very rarely falling ; in Coleridge, on 
the other hand, they are very rarely sustained, though whenever 
present they are at the very highest kwel. The result is that 
from him, except in the case of the Ancient Mariner, we get 
nothing but very short pieces or fragments. His inspiration 
was intermittent, and he wrote his poetry only in the moments of 
inspiration. Wordsworth suffered from the T)eculiarity of being 
quite unconscious when inspiration deserted him, or, perhaps it 
should be said, of believing that the inspiration was always 
present ; with the result that he produced quantities of verse 
in which there is neither imagination nor music. But whenever 
his thought was adequate it glowed with imagination, and found 
musical expression, not as with Coleridge in haunting melodics, 
but in gracious or stately harmonies. Each of the four poets 
worked in a field of his own, typified for Wordsworth in the 
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Lines written above Tintern Abbey, for rolcriclf^e in Christabcl, for 
Shelley in Alastor, for Keats in Endymion. None of those poems 
could have been conceived by any other of the four poets, and 
none of them could have been produced while the eighteenth- 
century convention was dominant. 

Wordsworth, Scott, and Coleridge were all of one generation ; 
they were nineteen, eighteen, and seventeen respectively when 
the Bastille fell. In that year Byron was in his g|gptt and 
cradle ; Shelley and Keats were born during the next 
six years. All the three elder men survived the three younger. 
Neither Scott nor Byron was primarily a poc‘t in the same sense 
as the other four ; though both in their own day had as poets a 
greater celebrity and a greater popularity, both played their 
part in shattering the eighteenth -century tradition. Their 
sensibility to beauty was less delicate, tlieir emotion less deep ; 
perhaps as a consequence their appeal was wider. Scott was 
unequivocally a balladist, a story-teller, whose delight was in 
action and movement, whose vision, eminently sane and healthy, 
still did not penetrate far beneath the surface. Byron, least of 
the whole group, departed from the eighteenth-century literary 
tradition ; he wrote for the most part not poetry, but highly 
rhetorical verse ; yet in the vehemence of his individualism 
and his rebellion against restraints he was emphatically a child 
of the Revolution, and indeed much more obviously so than any 
of the rest except Shelley. 

Scott made his mark as a poet, though later critics have been 
apt to deny that title to a writer of stories in rhyme, forgetful 
of not a few very admirable lyrics of which he was The 
also the author. His great work, however, was not Waverleya. 
in the field of poetry, but in his recasting of the novel and his 
creation of the historical romance. It would hardly be too 
much to say that nine-tenths of the average Englishman's ideas 
of history and of the great characters who have trodden the his- 
torical stage are to be traced either to the dramas of Shake- 
speare or the novels of Sir Walter Scott, or to later novelists who 
consciously drew their inspiration from Scott. It was he who 
turned prose fiction to account, to make the past alive. It is 
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a small matter that since his day miicli li|:;lit had been thrown 
upon history which was denied to the author of the W aver Icy 
Novels, a small matter that he dwells too rejoicingly upon its pomp 
and pageantry ; the dry bones live where he has touched them. 
Others have carried on the work, sometimes with brilliant 
success, improving, it may be, upon his methods, according to 
the critical taste of their day, and with a more exact knowledge ; 
but it was Scott who showed the way, who definitely created a 
new type of i:)rosc fiction. 

And yet it was not even in the historical romance that Scott 
achieved liis highest artistry. His finest work was in the por- 
Maria trayal of essentially Scottisli types, in whatever 

Edgeworth. century he gave them their setting. Tn this field 
it is perhaps his distinctive merit that unlike any of his pre- 
decessors he succeeded in painting the humble life of his country- 
men with a refinement of touch which leaves tlic picture free 
from any element of coarseness without detracting from its 
essential sincerity and truth. Let it be said, howcvc*r, that Maria 
Edgeworth, his nearest predecessor, stands as an exception in 
respect of Castle Rackrent and others of her Irish novels. To her 
Scott, tlie most generous of critics, avowed a debt considerably 
greater no doubt than he feally owed. But the fact remains that 
her sketches of Irish life and character, when she was writing with- 
out any ulterior educational design, did lead the way in depicting 
humble life with entire truthfulness, and at the same time with 
a delightful humour and an artistic refinement before unknown. 

Maria Edgeworth’s light has been dimmed by a perverse fate 
which induced her to write moral tales for the edification of 
Jane Austen, youth. Fortune has been kinder to Jane Austen, 
another object of Scott’s appreciative enthusiasm, the most 
consummate of realists within th() limited field which was known 
to her and to which she confined her work. Jane Austen proved 
once for all what had not been definitely proved before, that 
a woman may be a great creative artist, as original and as in- 
dividual as any man. For a century after J anc Austen and Scott, 
the novel has been the dominant literary organ for discharging 
the functions formerly specifically associated with the drama. 
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The literary revolution revived the poetry of the imagination 
and the emotions with an immense vitality ; it shaped the novel, 
the new literary form which had been rough-hewn The Reviews, 
by hiekliiig and Smollett. It created also the modern review 
and tJie modern journal. The eigJibvnth century had developed 
the short essny with its Tatlcrs, Spectators, and Ramblers ; it had 
developed political pamphleteering from Jonathan Swift to 
Edmund Burke. Out of a sort of cross between these two forms 
the early ninete(*nth century created the review, the collection 
in a periodical publication of disquisitions critical, political, his- 
torical, on all su])je('ts of interest. Scotland led the way with 
the publication ot tlie Kdinhur^h, under the editorship of J effrey ; 
when the Edinhurfi^h in 1809 })roved too definitely Whig lor some 
of its Tory contributors, John Murray started in London a rival 
magazine, the Quarterly, and in 1817 Edinburgh Toryism found 
its mouthpie(X‘ in Blackwood's Ma<^azine. The inward mean- 
ing of tlu'se new ventures was that literatjire at last re.solved to 
throw itself boldly upon the public. Throughout the eighteenth 
century the men of letters had depended largely upon the patron- 
age ot the great. The sc holar was rewarded with a deanery or a 
bishopric, the successful pamphleteer with a comfortable sine- 
cure. Now the time had come when*a relation was established 
between the rewards of literature and its market value ; 
authors contributed to the magazines because the magazines 
paid them adequately for their contributions ; and the maga- 
zines paid them because the public Dought the magazines. 



CHAPTER IV. REFORM AND FREE TRADE 
1830-1852 


L Reform, 1830-1832 

Earl Grey, the head of the new ministry which took office on 
the resignation of the duke of Wellington, had been in public 
The Reform life for more tiian forty years. As Charles Grey, 
Cabinet. son of a distinguished soldier, he entered the 

House of Commons in 1786, attached liimself to Fox, and after 
the outbreak of the French war took a leading part in the vain 
advocacy of electoral reform. In his long career he had only 
held office for one year in (Grenville’s ‘ ministry of all the talents ^ 
when, as Viscount Howick, he succeeded Fox at the Foreign 
Office. A Whig who had not been driven to abandon his Whig 
theories by the French Revolution, a lover of justice, and of 
freedom as understood by the Whigs, hc had been resolutely 
opposed to the repressive policy of Castlereagh and Sidmouth, 
but was very far indeed from being a democrat. In his cabinet 
there were only four members of the House of Commons, of 
whom one, Viscount Althorp, would in due course become Earl 
Spencer, and another, Edward^Stanlcy, was prospective heir to 
the earldom of Derby ; while a third, Viscount^Palmcrston, was 
an Irish peer eligible for an English constituency under the Act 
of Union. Canmngites were co mbined with Whigs in the 
ministry ; the three secretaries of state, Melbourne, Goderich, 
and Palmerston at the Foreign Office, were all members of the . 
Canningite group, who were merged into a party which was about 
to take to itself the name of Liberal instead of Whig. Th^eath 
pf^Huskisson in September had deprived them of a financier who ^ 
yjjTould have been a tower ^of strength. • f / ( ‘ ^ 
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Electoral reform had become a crjnng necessity. Nearly 
sixty years before, Chatham had uttered his warning that if 
parliament did not reform the representation from state of re- 
within, it would be reformed with a vengeance from preaentation. 
outside. In the course of the centuries the whole system had 
changed as far as the boroughs were concerned. In the counties 
the ,liffii.tatiQU..oillie franchise was still what it had been in the 
days of Henry vi. But in Plantagcnet times the boroughs which 
sent members to parliament were the substantial towns. The 
same boroughs still returned members ; but many of them had 
long ceased to be substantial towns at all. Many new boroughs 
had been created by Tudors and vStuarts, but these new boroughs 
had not been towns which had risen in pojnikition and imj)ort- 
ance ; they had be(‘n created boroughs chiefly because in them 
the elections could be directly or indirectly controlled by the 
Crown. Chang(‘S in the conditions of manufacture had caused 
some of the old borouglis to decay or eyen to become almost 
depopulated; they ndurned their members as of yore. Other 
towns, formerly too small to have any title to representation, had 
grown so greatly that they were now among the foremost in the 
country in population and importance ; the Industrial Revolu- 
tion had created new great centres ;• but these towns were all 
unrepresented. In the boroughs which were represented there 
was no uniform franchise. In some, the electors were virtually 
the corporation ; in others, they were all the rate})ayers ; in 
others, the ‘ potwallopers ’ — every due who had a hearth of his 
own. There were boroughs whore the electors could be counted 
on the fingers, where they could be counted by dozens or scores. 
Half a dozen peers copld nominate forty membcirs between them. 
Two-thirds of the members were returned by constituencies 
which were in effect controlled hy about one hundred and fifty 
individuals. And in Scotland and Ireland the state of affairs was 
even more anomalous and grotesque than in England 

In effect, while one-third of the House of Commons was 
returned by a more o^ less free electorate on a An 
limited but Ey no means uniform franchise, tbe other oligarchy, 
two-thirds represented a few old families. That did not mean 
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that they were all of one party, because the old families were 
not all of one party ; but it did mean that they represented great 
landed proprietors and their interests. From the point of view 
of stable governni(‘nt alone, the system was not without its merits. 
The oligarchy had shown that in the face of a foreign foe it could 
be patriotic, public spirited, resolute, and tolerably intelligent. 
But it was an oligarchy which could not be expected to show, 
and did not show, aii}^ understanding of the iu‘w conditions which 
had arisen owing to the French Revolution and the Industrial 
Revolution. 

The preparation of a scheme was entrusted to a committee 
of four which included Lord John Riisst‘ll, who since 1820 had 
been the persistent chann)ion of the cause in the 
House of Commons, although he was not included 
in (irey’s cabinet. While the committee was 
deliberating, the new government, at least, had 
time to show that tjiere was nothing Jacobinical about it. 
During recent months the distress in the agricultural districts 
had again given rise to rioting, rick-burning, and the destruc- 
tion of threshing-machines, which were regarded with especial 
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ill-will by the rural labourer. There were the usual fears of a 
violent insurrection. Tho powers of the law were exercised 
drastically while Wellington's government was still in office, 
and the popular ex])ectations were disaj)])()inted when the new 


government with Lord Melbourne at the Home Oflice continued 
to act with the same sevcriiy. Broadly speaking, the harshest 
penalties permitted by the law were inflicted, which included 
hanging or transportation for very minor acts of violence such 
as to-day would involve at the most a very brief term of 
imprisonment. 

The government bill for amending the representation of the 
people of England and Wales was introduced in the House of 
1831. rixst Commons by Lord John Russell. The measure was 
^ sweeping one ; but by its framers it was not by 
any means intended to be democratic. The demands 
which had been put forward by advanced Radicals for manhood 
suffrage, equal electoral districts, and annual parliaments, found 
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no place in it. The committee had proposed to introduce the 
ballot and to shorten the life of parliament to five years instead 
of seven. Both the proposals had been eliminated before the 
bill was presented to the House. The principles of the bill were 
not complex. The objc^cts were to give to tlie boroughs the same 
uniformity of franchise wliicli already existed in the counties ; 
which did not mean extending it to new classes, but to the same 
classes in all constituenck‘S. In the second place, every con- 
stituency was to have J^^ec i‘lect(^ none was to consist of a 
few electors bound to vote according to the proprietor's orders. 
There was to be no equalising of the constituencies, but boroughs 
with less than 2000 inhabitants were to be disfranchised alto- 
gether, and boroughs with less than 4000 wctc to return one 
member instead of two. By this process of disfranchisement 
i()8 se ats would be abolished. Of these lob were to be redistri- 
buted ; 27 new boroughs were to have 34 seats among them, 
57 were to be add(‘d to the counties, 9 tq Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales, and 8 to London. As to the qualification, ^h g f raildlise 
in th(‘ counties, hitherto restricted to freeholders whose numbers 
had been enormously reduced by the agricultural revolution, was 
extended to copyholders and to leaseholders who might 
all be rc'garded as j 3 ersons of substance. In the boroughs, the 
freemen of the borough retained their vote, and otherwise the 
franchise was restricted or extended to the ratej:)aying £10 house- 
holdi'r. In Scotland the qualilication was to be the same as 
in England ; in Ireland the qualilication for the counties was to 
be unchanged, but was extended in the boroughs to the £10 
householder. 

On its second reading in the House of Commons in a full house, 
the bill was carried by a majority of one ; and immediately 
afterwards, when there werg 13 fewer members ^ ^ , 
present, the Opposition carried General Gascoyne's and a general 
instruction that the total number of English and 
Welsh representatives should not be diminished, by 
a majority of 8. King William, who was on the whole in favour 
of the bill, at once acted upon Grey’s advice and dissolved 
parliament upon 22nd April. 
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The excitement in the country ran high. Everywhere the cry 
was for ‘ the bill, tlie whole bill, and nothing but the bill.^ 
victory at The electors voted with unwonted zeal and un- 
the polls. wonted disregard for the views of the magnates/ and 
the new House of Commons had a solid majority of 100 in favour 
of tile bill. 

Although King William was in favour of reform, he was ex- 
tremely anxious to avoid the serious collision between the two 
houses of parliament which was threatening, and he tried hard to 
induce Grey to make modifications in the bill which would con- 
ciliate the Lords. Grey, however, was convinc(‘d in the first place 
that the country would not be satisfied with anything short of 
his mecisure, and that the Opposition would not be conciliated 
by any possible concessions. The nc‘w bill, presented again 
by Lord John Russell, scarcely differed from the old one. The 
Second second reading was carried on 7th J lily l.>y a majority 
Reform Bill, of 136, T]ie Opposition fought stubbornly, and the 
third reading was not carried till 21st S(iptcmber, 
the majority being 109. In the intiTval the Opposition had 
succeeded in introducing a clause proposed by Lord Chandos 
extending the county franchise to jf5o tenaiits-at-will as well as 
leaseholders ; the hyiiothesis being that such tenants would 
inevitably vote on the same side as their landlords. 

Then\me king’s fi*ars were justified. After an exceptionally 
fine debase, probably unsurpassed in the annals of the Upper 
Rejected toy Chamber, and ejt tended over five nights, the Lords 
the Lords, ^ rejected the second Reform Bill by a majority of 
OcttotoCT. October. Twelve days later parlia- 

ment was prorogued. 

The effect of the rejection of the bill was electrical. Riots 
broke out all over the country. lit was true that the bill was not 
Consequent on the face of it calculated to establish anything like 
excitement. ^ democracy, It was true that the Whigs enjoyed 
the cheerful conviction that it would provide a final settlement ; 
that when it had been passed, the newly enfranchised electorate 
would by no means be willing to let political power pass out of 
their own hands by any fmrthcr extension of the suffrage ; that 
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the effect of the bill would, in fact, be to close the door to demo- 
cracy. But in the eyes of Tories it was only the ' thin end of the 
wedge'; in the eyes of Radicals and in the eyes of the unen- 
franchised populace it was only an instalment of reform, but 
it was a necessary instalment, and it was intolerable to them 
that it should be rejected by the hereditary chamber. The 
fiercest of the outbreaks was at Bristol, where the town was 
practically in the hands of rioters for three days. 

The new session of parliament opened in December, some six 
weeks after the prorogation. On i2tli December the third 
Reform Bill was introduced. This time there were Tbird 

some moditications. The disfranchising clauses Reform Bin, 
were less drastic. The former bills had diminished 
the total number of seats by 62 ; the new bill struck 
out 143 scats instead of 168, and 37 additional seats were 
allotted, keeping the total number of seats unchanged. By the 
end of March the bill had passed all its , stages in the House of 
Commons. 

It was still, however, quite uncertain what its fate would be 
in the House of Lords. There was only one possible method of 
coercing the peers, and that was by the creation of a rj,^^ gm ^ 
number sufficient to convert the government minority the Lords, 
into a majority. From such a course the king was 
intensely averse, and Grey himself was extremely anxious to 
avoid it. He promised at lea.st not to make any such demand of 
the king before the second reading. A section of the peers was 
doubtful what to do, detesting the bill, but dreading the alter- 
native. Attempts to arrive at some compromise came to 
nothing, and when the bill came up for its second reading the 
waverers carried the'day, and it was passed by a majority of nine. 

Three weeks later the House met again. In the country the 
political reform unions had been active, so also had been the 
opponents of reform among the peers. Lord Lynd- ^ wrecking 
hurst at once proposed and carried a motion to amendment, 
postpone the disfranchising clauses of the bill 
until the rest of it had been examined. Evidently the intention 
was to wreck the bill by picking it to pieces in committee. There 
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was then only one course open to Grey ; lie desired authority 
from the king to create a sufficient number of peers to secure the 
passing of the measure ; if the king should refuse, tlie resignation 
of the ministry would be the nect'ssary result. William still hoped 
to avoid a course which would flood the aristoiracy with new 
creations and destroy its character. If the Tories took office 
and brought in a Keforni Bill of their own the situation might be 
saved ; he resolved to try the alternative, accepted t he resig- 
nation of the ministry, and ai)pealed to the duke of Wellington 
and Lord Lyndhurst. 

The pillar of the Tory party in the House* of Commons was 
Sir Robert Peel. Only if he joined with tlic duke of Wellington 
Wellington would it be possible to form a Tory administration, 
fails to form The conduct of the two leaders was characteristic, 
a ministry. without any c|uestion at all n garcUid electoral 

reform with extreme aversion, as little less than a subversion of 
the constitution. Both had expressed that ojnnion about as 
emphatically as it was possible for mvn to do. Both saw that 
at the stage which had now been reached tlic altcTiiatives to 
acceptance of a practically unmodilied Reform Bill were the 
swamping of tlie peers or civil war. In the circumstances the 
duke judged his duty sini])Iy from the point of view of a servant 
of the Crowai. Of the three alternatives the. Reform Bill was 
the least intolerable ; he would be shirking his duty if he refused 
to take it upon himself to save the Crowai by accepting office and 
himself assuming responsibility for the reform which in itself he 
abominated. Peel look(*d at the matter as a parliamentarian. 
The whole system of parliamentary government would go to 
pieces if ministers deliberately adopted a programme which they 
had publicly condemned as subversive of the constitution, and 
still believed to be so. He W(vuld not join a ministry for 
carrying a Reform ]§ill. Without Peel it was not possible 
to construct a Tory administration. Within a week the duke 
found himself obliged to inform the king that the task laid 
upon him was an impossible one, and to advise him to recall 
Girey. 

William accepted the situation. He tried indeed to persuade 
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Grey to modify the bill ; but the Whig loader was adamant. 
He would only return to office on condition of receiving llio 
royal authority for the creation of such number of Grey’s 
peers as might be necessary to the passing of the bill. Ilrmness. 
William yielded and gave the authority. Yet a" door of escape 
was found at the last moment. It would not be necessary to 
exercise the authority if assurances were given that a sufficient 
number of the peers would withdraw to enable the bill to pass. 
The duke exercised all his influence, and about a xhebiii 
hundred of the peers joined him in abstaining from passed, 
discussing or voting on the bill in its committee 
stage. That was sufficient ; no new peers were created, no new 
amendments of cons('quence were carried, and the bill received 
the royal assent on 7th June. ' 

The Reform Bill was n ot.jhiiaJ. The prophets who foresaw 
that it would prove to be not a barrier against democracy but a 
pathway leading to it, were in the right. The Effectaof 
aristocratic Whigs who imagined that it would tlWLldU. 
secure the permanent predominance of the cultured and leisured 
classes were wrong. But the Reform Bill postponed the coming 
of democracy until the memory of the French Revolution had 
faded into a remote past, when therb were few men living who 
had been born wlien tlie tumbrils were carrying their daily load 
of victims to the guillotine. And while it postponed democracy, 
it was in itself nothing less than a revolution. It changed the 
political centre of gravity. The counties continued to be as 
before strongholds of the agricultural interest, of the landlords and 
the paymasters of the agricultural labourer. But the boroughs, 
which l;)cfore had been mainly under the control of the same 
dominant class, passed entirely into the hands of traders — manu- 
facturers, merchants, and sLopkecpers„^mostly employers of 
labour on a large or small scale, but with their interests centred 
in commerce, not in land. These were the people who were 
now to exercise the predominant influence in the House of 
Commons. 

And at the same time the predominance of the House of 
Commons as compared with the Hopse of Lords became very 
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much more marked. Never before the Reform Bill had the 
two Houses been arrayed Jigainst each other in such direct 
Lords and antagonism on a question of first-rate importance, 
Commons. because the constitution of the House of Commons 
caused it in some degree at least to reflect the party divisions of 
the House of l.ords. The interests of the two Houses had only 
been incidentally antagonistic when the privileges of one or the 
other were in question. Henceforth the main interests of the 
one and the main interests of the other were not identical, were 
often antagonistic ; with the inevitable consequence that their 
views of what was for the public interest differed, because all 
men in every class have the utmost difficulty in realising that 
what is in the interest of their own class is not necessarily best 
for the public at large. And the struggle over the Reform 
Bill showed definitely that in the long run it was in the power 
of the House of Commons to coerce the House of Lords in the last 
resort. That view of their respective powcTS dominated the 
relations between the two Houses, so that three-quarters of a 
century passed before there was another pitched battle between 
them. 

It remains to review some aspects of Uie struggle of 1831-2. 
The central fact of tlK' situation at the time was that the country 
demanded reform, and would* have been satisfied 
with nothing less thorough than Grey's bill ; that 
the alternative to it would have been civil war and 
the complete overthrow of the constitution. When 
it appeared that the coercion of the peers was the only way 
by which reform could be carried, after a general election at which 
it had been made absolutely clear that what the country de- 
manded was ' the bill, the whole bill, and nothing but the bill ' — 
and only then — Grey brought int<^/ play the constitutional power 
of the Crown to coerce the peers by artificially creating a majority ; 
and only then could the king be persuaded to exercise the powers 
/ he possessed. Grey was entirely right in his firm refusal to sur- 
render any part of the bill, and his determination to carry it in 
the last resort by the only available means. Not less was the 
/ king right in making even the last despairing attempt to avoid 
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that exercise of his prerogative by changing his ministers, and 
again in yielding to (irey when that attempt had failed. From 
the constitutional point of view. Peel was right in declaring that 
public confidence would be destroyed if ministers made them- 
selves responsible for measures to which they avowed themselyes 
opposed in principle ; and yet there was something heroic in 
Wellington’s acceptance of the very responsibility which Peel 
was right in refusing. And finally Wellington was right in with- 
drawing his opposition to a measure which he regarded as bad 
in itself, but knew also to be unequivocally demanded by the 
nation. At the same time, the immediate reason of his with- 
drawal was not so much acquiescence in an adverse national 
judgment as fear of civil war, and, still more immediately, fear 
of a creation of ])eers. 

Finally, with regard to that anticipated creation of peers, it 
is not easy to iiMei*stand the apparent "conviction that it would 
ha^‘ chang(*d the character of the House of Lords. The proposed 
It seems to have b('(m supposed that as few as fifty creation of - 
new peerages would have been found sufficient to 
meet the necessities of the case. Most of them would at any 
rate have been allotted to members of aristocratic families. 
The number, of course, would have been altogether exceptional 
for a single stroke. 'Yet since the beginning of the reign of 
George iii., and especially since the younger Pitt’s accession to 
power, commoners had been elevated to the peerage in such 
numbers that the addition of another fifty, of whom as many as 
possible would themselves have been the eldest sons of peers, who 
if they lived would in any case have become peers in due course, 
would „ havg .madc no very great change. Of much more real 
importance was the tlanger of creating a precedent on which 
ministers might base a demand-for a creation of peers when the 
emergency was less instant than in 1832 — the possibility that such 
creations might gradually be turned into instruments of party 
warfare. It was primarily in order to prevent such a 
catastrophe, foreshadowed by the Tory creations at the end of 
Queen Anne’s reign, that Sunderland had introduced his Peerage 
Bill in 1717. For this reason it was well that the threatened 
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necessity of a large creation for the purpose of carrying a par- 
ticular measure was avoidcnl ; but from the point of view of 
anything approaching a theory of popular government, it was 
also well that as Walpole had defeated Sunderland’s Peerage Bill, 
so .also, in i8j2, the principle of the royal prerogative of creating 
peerages without limit of numbers was unequivocally asserted. 

II. Grey’s Ministry, 1833-1834 

The Reform Bill created a new electorate ; the next step was 
to enable the electorate to choOvSe its representatives in parlia- 
ment. As soon as possible, at the end of tlie year, 
The new parliament was dissolved and the new House of 
parliament. Commons met in February 1833. The Tories, or, 
as we arc now to call them, the Conservatives, were 
badly beaten at the polls ; Peel had less than one hundred and 
seventy of them at hij back. But the rest of the members did 
not form a homogeneous party. In the first place, O’Connell 
had iiis own following from Ireland, making up a quite distinct 
party of thirty-eight ' repealers ’ who voted not on the merits of 
any given question, but with the simple object of embarrassing 
the government or obtaining a quid pro quo for any support 
which they might lend to it. There was the extreme wing: 
men who called themselves Radicals, sometimes with the term 
' philosophic ' attached to it, while some of them might be more 
definitely classed as demagogues — not necessarily a term of 
abuse. More numerous than these were the free-lances, some of 
whom would go with the Conservatives if the government took 
an advanced line, while others would go with the Radicals and 
the repealers who voted together when ministiTS showed signs 
of Conservatism. 

Against combinations of the adverse elements the government 
was not over sure of a majority ; and if Peel had acted upon the 
Peers simple doctrine that ‘ the duty of an Opposition is to 

attitude. oppose,’ he could probably have turned them out. 
But to turn them out would have served no good purpose, 
because no other government was possible. Instead of doing so 
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he adopted the politic attitude which left to the government 
the responsibility for the government measures, while it did his 
;work. In effect, by supporting ministerialists against the Radical 
wing, he achieved the double aim of educating his own party to 
accept the logic of facts, and to act on the assumption that the 
\ Reform Bill was irrevocable, and of preventing the ministerialists 
from being dominated by the Radical section. Incidentally he 
established his own position as the most powerful personality in 
the House. 

No subject more immediately or more persistently engaged the 
attention of parliament than the problem of governing Ireland. 

But the Legislative Union had not bridged St. ^ 

^ Quostious 

George’s Channel. Irish members sat at West- other than 
minster, but Ireland still remained separate from domestic 
Great Britain in so marked a degree that it will 
continue necessary to give Irish affairs separate and consecutive 
treatment. The same j)ractice must be a^iplied to foreign affairs, 
to India and to the colonies ; and the history of domestic legisla- 
tion will be all the clearer, though we shall be obliged in the course 
of it to make such references to those other matters as may be 
necessary to explain the changes of government which were 
occasionally induced by them. 

The era of domestic •legislation was, in fact, inaugurated by the 
Reform Bill. Since that date we have become so thoroughly 
accustomed to the infinite multiplication of laws that we regard 
ceaseless legislaticm as the luibitual functi(ni of a legislature. 
Every year witnesses great accretions to the Statute An era of 
Book. Yet there was no such perpetual activity legislation, 
in eiirlier times. The population of the British Isles has quad- 
rupled since the last year of the eighteenth century. The con- 
ditions of life have become infii^tely more complex, and the law 
is perpetually called in to define and to regulate where definition 
and regulation appeared unnecessary in the past, when long- 
established customs seemed sufficient guides. The nineteenth 
century saw the creation of a whole series of problems for which 
there was no precedent, and of which it appeared that the only 
solution was to be found in legislation. 

Imjes's Eng. Hist.— Vol. iv. K 
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Until the Reform Bill, the disposition of government was to 
ignore the problems cxcej^t at moments when their existence 
seemed to threaten a system of law and order which took no 
account of them ; and then it did not attempt to solve the pro- 
blems, but dealt drastically witli their disorderly exponents. 
Be*fore the reform of the electorate, tlie ruling classes believed 
Emergence of quite honestly that they were the only peo])lc in tlui 
problems. country fit to have anything to do with the manage- 
ment'of public affairs ; that there were no problems to solve, and 
that the })oor were unaccountably ungrateful for the generosity 
of the rich. The condition of the j)roletariat was a part of 
the nature of things, and it would do more harm than good to 
attem])t to improve it by legislation. Those of them who were 
conscientious did their best by purely individual action to relieve 
distress among their own dependants. But the idea of providing 
remedies by corporate action instead of relief by individual 
action hardly presented itself as practicable. 

The Reform Bill transferred the balance of i)olitical power 
from the class of rich people whos(‘ relations with their own de- 
Change of pendants were of a traditional semi-feudal character, 
ruling class, to a class of rich or moderately j)rosperous people 
who had 110 such traditions. The Industrial Revolution had pro- 
duced a new class of relations between employers and employed 
in manufacturing occu])ations. These new relations called for 
adjustment, and the new electorate was aware of the fact, dimly 
conscious that there were ])roblems, beginning to sus])cct that 
they would have to be dealt with by legislation, which still 
seemed incrc'dible in the case of relations which had a long 
tradition of custom behind them. 

Moreover, the national conscience was troubled. It was quite 
capable of sympathising with suffering and with victims of in- 
Humani. justice when it realised that they were victims of 
tarianism. injustice, though the realisation was sometimes 
difficult to bring about. At the close of the eighteenth century 
it had begun to understand that the conditions of the prisons 
was a blot on British civilisation. It had come to see that the 
slave-trade was an abomination in which the country had been 
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particularly active for a couple of centuries ; and it had there- 
upon set itself in dead earnest to persuade all Eiin^pe to join in 
suppressing that iniquity. It had begun to feel the barbarity 
of its criminal code. If its sensibilities were stirred, it was ready 
to make some sacrifices in what it conceived to be the cause .of 
humanity ; and it was a good deal easier after the Reform Bill 
than before it to touch its sensibilities and bring them into play. 
And though the results were by no means always happy, a good 
deal of the new legislation followed from the returning aefivity 
of the humanitarian spirit ; though this was still crossed botli 
by a concrete fear of the proletariat and by an abstract belief 
in the laissez faire doctrine of competition, unqualified except, 
it might be, in relation to the foreigner. 

The new parliament, itself the offspring of a reforming move- 
ment, assembled with a disposition to advance reform in fresh 
fields. The legislative activities of the year were Abolition 
of the highest importance. Setting aside Ireland oTalavery. 
and India, the most sensational of them was the Act for the total 
abolition of slavery throughout the British dominions. Lord 
Mansfield in the reign of George iii. had pronounced that in the 
British Isles no one was a slave in the legal sense ; and in 1807 
British participation in the slave-trade bad been abolished. But 
Lord Mansfield’s dictum did not apply to the British colonies, 
and vast numbers of negro slaves were employed in the West 
Indian plantations and in South Africa. The Act The Act of * 
of Abolition jiassc'd in emancipated all slaves Abolition, 
throughout the British empire. Simple unqualified emanci- 
pation would have been a huge injustice to slave-owners whose 
slaves had hitherto been their propcTty with the full sanction of 
the law. It would aBo have involved a dislocation of the whole 
labour system in the slave-hokMng colonies which would have 
produced sheer chaos. The latter difficulty was met by fixing 
a term of six years during which tlic emancipated slaves were 
to be maintained by their masters, whom they were to serve as 
before without wages for three-fourths of their time. At the 
end of the six years of what was called ‘ apprenticeship ’ they 
were to become free wage-eaniing labovurers. As to the owners, 
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they were to receive compensation for the loss of their property. 
When it was calculated that the sum of £20,000,000 would be 
required to make the compensation adc'quate, the payment of 
that sum was voted by parliament without a murmur. It has 
sometimes been said that no great and far-reaching reform has 
ever been carried until n'sort has be<‘n had to viok‘nce, or at 
least, when emancipation has been concerned, until the class 
to be emancipated has proved itself too dangerous to be ignored. 
But the emancipation of the slav^es in the Ikitish emj)ire is a very 
marked instance to the contrary. Nobody dreamed of emanci- 
pating the slaves in order to avert a danger. Nor did any one 
anticipate any profit to himself from the liberation of the negroes. 
The United Kingdom deliberately paid £20, 000, 000 in order to 
relieve its conscience of what it had only recently taught itself 
to regard as a stain ; and it had no motive whatever c'xcept the 
moral one. Economically, the expedic'iicy of the measure was 
qiuistionable ; it carried with it some undoubted evils ; in 
South Africa especially the slave-owners ft‘lt that they wiTe by 
no means adequately comjH'iisated by the liberality of the 
mother country. But the grand fact remains that the Unitc‘d 
Kingdom voluntarily paid for abolition at the rate approxi- 
mately of £i j)er head of *the poimlation, on moral grounds, and 
on moral grounds alone. 

The Abolition Act was a great achievement, the final com- 
pletion of the Anti-Slavery movement whic'h had b(*en initiated 
Work in not quite fifty years beha'e. The second of the 
factories. government’s measures, less dramatic, important 
perhaps more for its significance than for its achievement, was 
Lord Althorp’s Factory Act, commonly sjxLeii of as the first 
Factory Act. Strictly speaking, it was not actually the first. 
Fifty years before, still in the eighteenth century, the system of 
collecting workers in factories had already progressed so far 
that the pernicious sanitary conditions, and especially the con- 
ditions of the employment of children, had attracted attention ; 
Apprentices, matters were made worse by the obsolescence of 
the Elizabethan law of apprenticeship. That law allowed 
the masters in the scheduled trades to employ only journeymen 
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and apprentices, the number of the latter being restricted, and 
various regulations being enforced with regard to them. But the 
trades which were not scheduled under the Elizabethan law were 
under no such restriction ; they had increased and multiplied, 
employing large numbers of young folk to whom apprenticesJiip 
reg\ilations did not apply ; and the practical result was that 
where apprc^ntices wen^ employed the regulations were very 
commonly disn^garded. It was the duty of the parish authorities 
to place ])auper ( hildren as apprentice's as soon as they were old 
enough ; but as soon as lliat had been done the parish considered 
that it liad dischargc'd its n'sponsibilitic's, and there was no one 
to see that the pauper a]>})r(‘ntic(‘s were ])rop('rly trt'ated. Hence 
the worse kind of masters got as much as possible of their work 
done (‘ither ])y j^auper apprentices, who had no one to lo(jk after 
their interests and insist upon n'gulations being observed, or by 
young people who were not apj^rentic es at all, and for whose 
protection regulations did not exist ev('n nominall3\ 

The Manclu'ster magistrates, as tlu' outcome of a Committee 
of liKjiiirv in (h‘('lin(‘d to indenture children as aj^prentices 
when' tlu'ir waking hours W('re not nstrirtc'd to precursorBof 
ten. This had little enough ethrt, because^ children factory 
could be employed without being a])pr(‘ntices. So 
the Manchester Board of Health was formed with the object of 
I)rocuring legislation in order t() make projxT sanitary conditions 
and reasonable hours of labour compulsory. Many manu- 
faclurtTs were setting an excellent example, but there was no 
way of bringing into line those who economised at the expense 
of their workpeople. Hence in 1802 Sir Robert Peel, father of 
the more famous son who bore the same name, procure^^Jhi^. actual 
first I'actory Act, very limited in scope, and giving protection 
only' to apprentices, for whorr^ night-wa)rk was forbidden, and 
whose hours of work in the day were limited to twelve, while 
some regulations were imposed for securing the barest decency 
in the conditions under which they lived. In 1819 an atteni])! 
was made to strengthen the Act, but at that moment the manu- 
facturers were alarmed at the mere idea of the state interfering 
with their perfect freedom of control ;• and the onl}^ additional 
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limitations imposed were 4ffie prohibition of the employment of 
children under nine in cotton mills, and the restriction to twelve 
hours, not counting meal-times, of the employment of any one 
under sixteen. Six years later, the work on Saturdays was 
limited to nine hours. 

Now the general development of humanitarian feeling, to 
which allusion has been made, cncouragc^l a general desire to 
Movement for improve conditions which were obviously destriic- 
intervention. five of the health of tlio rising generation, and 
threatened very seriously to lower the national pliysique. Only 
here and there were tlicrc manufacturers like Robert Owen 
who believed in the positive economic advantage of such im- 
proved conditions. Owen put the thing to a very practical test 
in his own works at New Lanark. He employed no pauper 
apprentices — the cheapest possible form of labour, since the 
parish authorities were always only too eager to get the pauper 
children off their hands ; ho employed no young children at all ; 
he provided education for th(^ children of his cmployc‘es ; and the 
Humani- hours of work of all his hnnds were comparatively 
tarian, not short. Y('t the success of liis busiiK'SS failed to con- 
economic. vince his lu'ighbours that liis methods w(Te economi- 
cally sound. Those benhvokmt manufacdurers who were now 
inclining towards state interfenmee w(tc doing so because they 
believed themselves to be handicajqx'd by tlu ir own bcuievolence 
in the competitive struggle, and saw in compulsion applied to 
their neighbours the only way in which the handicap could be 
removed; although in the abstract they regarded state inter- 
vention for the regulation of trade as injurious to trade. Hence 
f the movement did not follow parly lint^s. ljut so far as it did 
so, it was favoured rather by the Conservatives whose strength 
was in the agricultural and landtd interests, than by the Literals 
whose strength was in the manufacturing and trading interests 
— the newly emancipated classc's. For to the trader the economic 
arguments were all in favour of' laissez fa ire, whereas to the 
agriculturist they were in favour of the protective intervention 
of the state. 

Thus in 1832, in the ,still unreformed parliament, it was the 
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Tory^ Mic hael Sadler who forced the question forward by intro- 
ducing a Ten Hours Bill. The bill was withdrawn sadlerand 
owing to the opposition of the manufacturers ; at Ashley, 
the general election Sadler lost his scat. But his mantle de- 
scended upon Lord Ashley, best known to later generations, as 
I.ord Shaftesbury, since he succeeded to the earldom in 1851. 
I.ord Ashley immediately introduced a measure the object of 
'Wliich was to make efh^ctive regulations already supposed to be 
in operation, wliich iherc were no practical means of enforcing. 
The bill, howc‘ver, was withdrawn in favour of Lord Althorp’s 
Factory Hill of 1833. The bill applied to the textile ^ggg 
industries. It forbade the employment of children Althorp’s 
under nine, exccqit in silk mills ; it limited that of 
children under thirteen to nine hours in any one day, and to forty- 
eight hours in any one week. ' Young persons ' from thirteen 
to eighteen had their work-time limited to twelve hours and 
sixty-nine hours. It seems sufficiently amazing that such limita- 
tions as these should not have been universally acted upon with- 
out legal compulsion, and that tlu'y should in practice have been 
habitually transgress(*d. The great new departure in the Act 
was thc'jnachim'ry by which the compulsion was made eflective ; 
and for this the manufacturers themselves were responsible. 
At their instance goVernment inspectors were appointed with 
powers of free entry, of calling evidence, and of exacting the 
penalties for infringement. 

Three otIuT measures which require notice were passed in 
1833. The Bank Charter Act renewed the charter of the Bank 
of England, and made its notes legal tender every- Three useful 
where except by the Bank of England itself, which measures, 
was still required to give gold for them on presentation. 
The notes passed current, as being promises to peiy in gold 
which were secure of being honoured at the Bank of England ; 
they were not an inconvertible paper currency as had been 
the case during the long period of the suspension of cash pay- 
ments. The charter of the Eixst India Company also came up 
for renewal ; the terms on which it was renewed threw the Indian 
trade entirely open, and closed the carreer of the company as a 
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commercial corporation, without altering its political status in 
India. The third measure was the establishment of the J udicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, taking the place of occasionally 
appointed committees for discharging the functions of a final 
court of appellate jurisdiction for the l^ritish dominions overseas 
and for ecclesiastical causes. I^inally in tliis year was made 
First grant the first nalional grant for jnirposes of ediu ation, 
for education. ^ jnalter whicli in England had hitherto bi'cn left 
entirely to private enterprise^ ; the ediu ation of the poor having 
been undt'rtakc'u almost t‘xeliisiv(‘ly by tlie mainly Noncon- 
formist British and Fonagn vSehool Soeudy and by the Anglican 
National vScK iidy. The grant was small enough ; tlie amount was 
only jTao, 000 ; but it was the first sti'p, the first hint of a dawning 

E onsciousness on the part of the static that tlu' t‘ducation of its 
hildren was a matter of national conccTii. 

In 1834 cami' the most swi'cping measure of reform. It 
certainly could not It:' said that Lord Grey’s government set 
Conscientious itsi'lf to catch voti'S. T 1 k‘ abolition of slavcTy was 
legislation. approved liy th(‘ nation, but ajiju'aled to the din'ct 
interest of no class in tlu* whole community. The b'actor}" Act 
was regard(‘d by that body of (*mployers who support (‘d it as a 
philanthropic exjiression o‘f their own n'ctitude from which others 
were to derive the IxMielit ; the working classc'S looked upon it 
not gratefully but susjiiciously. It preventi'd the youngcT children 
from adding their pennies to the family ]nirse ; it emanatt'd from 
the capitalist, and therefore must ciTtainly be intendc'd in some 
way or other to benefit the capitalist class at the expense of the 
operative. And it had taken the place of the Ten Hours Bill 
which they had expected to shorten indirectly the hours of adult 
labour as a result of the direct shortening of the hours of children’s 
labour ; a consequence which ^f^as not to bci expected from the 
new Act, which tended to encourage the employment of children 
in two shifts, keeping one or other at work over a complete day 
of sixteen hours. Least of all was the Boor Law Amendment 
Act calculated to achieve })opularity. The subject was, in fact, 
one which no government could expect to handle conscientiously 
and effectively without acquiring a great deal of ill-will. 
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The Elizabethan Poor Law had served its turn fairly well for 
a century and a lialf. It had relieved extreme destitution ; it 
had provided a certain amount of employment for state of the 
men who were willing to work and could get nothing Law. 
to do. It began to be felt as insufficient with the change in rural 
and industrial conditions during the second half of the eighteenth 
century. And at ilie end of that century it had been transformed 
into a posilive instrument of evil by its administration after 
Gilbert’s Act. The old system of gi\dng relief to able-bodied 
persons only if they ent(*red the workluniso, and did the work 
jirovided for tlu'm, was set asidi* ; relief w^as given indiscriminately 
to the needy ; and Hum the Speenhamland sclume was generally 
adopted, and thii labourer’s wag(‘S w'(tc supphmnnted out of the 
rates. Theoretically, he received the amount necessary to make 
up the equivalent of a living wage for himself and his family, 
whether large or small ; with the result that he ceasc'd to think of 
the existence of any ratio Indw^een w^orli and wages. He got 
enough to keep him alive, and practically no more, w’hethcr he 
worked well or worked ill. H(' had ov(Ty iiK cntive to add (‘very- 
tliing he could by illegitimate methods, none to increase his 
earnings in legitimate ways. He w^'^s taught to belu've that he 
had a claim to be supj>orte(l ; ineidc’ntally, he was very oftin 
taught by his sjarituaf instructors that it was wrong of him to be 
dissatisfied whth his lot. And at the same time his paymasters 
were eiK ouraged to kt'cp his wages at a minimum. 

The Poor ,Law Amendment Act of 18 34 interposed drastically 
to counteract the evils wdiich had for the most part grown up 
since Gilbert’s Act. Only in one n'spoct was the 
precedent of theit Act followed ; the process of poor Law 
combining parishes into larger unions with a corre- ^©adment 
spondingly improved organisation was pushed 
forward. Otherwise there was a return to the earlier pre- 
cedents. Outdoor relief was abolished ; relief from the rates 
was given only to those who were in the workhouse. With no 
help from the rates the worker was obliged to demand, and the 
employer was obliged to give him, a wage on which he could keep 
himself and his family alive in returi? for his work ; so that 
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efficiency in work again acquired a market value, and the work- 
man was encouraged to do the better work which would earn him 
a higher wage. But the new Act also ignored the still earlier 
precedent which assumed that it was the duty of the community 
to provide employment for the man who was honestly willing to 
work, and honestly unable to find work to do. 

The remedy was (irastic. Wages did not immediately adjust 
themselves to the new conditions. Able-bodied men who found 
Its effects. themselves out of work or insiiflicientlv paid also 
found themselves starving; they would not send tlieir families 
into the workhouse, so they starved loo. It was only by degrees 
that the beneficial effects of the change showed themselves. The 
rates dropped, and the farmers began to find that they could pay 
in increased wages what they liad before paid in the high rates. 
Both employer and labourer found that better wages and better 
service went together. TIk^ Poor Law ceased to act as a pauperis- 
ing influence ; work and wages were restored to something like 
their true economic rc'lations. But the process was slow, and in 
its earlier stages it was accompanied by a vast amount of severe 
suffering. The unpopularity of the bill was not diminished by 
the establishment of a Poor Law Board of three commissioners 
with very wide powers ’of controlling tlu^ administration of 
the new law, powers which they employed with a rc'lentless if 
necessary rigour whidi produced an impression of extreme and 
most unsympathetic liarshn(*ss. 

Before the bill was passeef into law, Lord Grey resigned — a step 
in which he had b(^en preceded by several of his colleagues, and 
in which he was accompanied by Althorp. The cabinet had 
become seriously divided over Irish questions. On the Poor 
Law Bill, Peel in the Commons gave a steady support to the 
government in resisting the pressure of the Radicals to relax its 
severity. The result of Grey’s resignation was that Melj^urne 
took his place as prime minister and reconstructed the Liberal 
cabinet ; since neither Liberal nor Conservative chiefs saw their 
v/ay to a coalition, and the seceders from the government did not 
go into actual opposition. The ministry was saved when 
Althorp, under pressure.from practically the whole party, con- 
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sented to return to the cabinet. He was one of those statesmen 
who, without being brilliant, attract to themselves a vast amount 
of confidence by the plain common sense which appeals to the 
average man, and by conspicuous integrity and devotion to duty. 
The present generation can recall the somewhat similar authority 
which was reposed in a later Earl Spencer, and in the late duke 
of Devonshire. 


III. Melbourne, 1834-1841 

Melbourne succeedc'd Grey in July. The Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act had already passi‘d through the House of Commons, 
and Wellington 0Tnpk)yed his influence to carry it 
through the House of Lords almost unopposed. Melbourne, 

In spite of the change, the government seemed so 
secure that, when parliament was prorogued, Peel went abroad. 
Yet three months later King Willkim dismissed the ministry.^ 
By his father’s sudden death. Lord Althorp became Earl Spencer, 
and his accession to the title involved liis withdrawal from the 
Commons to the Peers ; the strength of the government de- 
pended largely upon the influence of his personality in the 
Commons ; and Melbourne himself seems to have been doubtful 
of his ability to carry ‘on the government. I'lie king would not 
listen to his suggestion that the Ic'adership of the House of 
Commons should be entrusted to Lord John Russell. Five days 
after Earl Si)cncer’s death, Melbourne himself conveyed the 
royal summons to the duke of Wellington. The paiiofthe 
/king had lost confidence in a Liberal government, ministry, 
the more since Grey’s retirement and the failure 
to effect a coalition Between Melbourne and Wellington. , He 
wished to see the Conservatives^ in power, and he believed that 
tlie country had the same desire. He knew that Melbourne 
was personally not unwilling to lay down the burden of office. 
There was no question that the dismissal of ministers with whom 
jfhe was dissatisfied lay within the king’s prerogative; and he 
t acted upon it — for the last time. Wellington advised him to 
send post-haste to Italy for Sir Robert Peel, and in the meantime 
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limself took over the business of administration with all the 
three secretaryships of state in his own hands. Peel returned 
1836. witli all possible speed, took over the office of prime 

miSstry minister on 9th December, constructed a cabinet 
December- of Conservatives, liaving failed to induce any of 
April. tiie Lib('ral seceders to join liim, and dissolved 

parliament on 30th DecemlxT. TIio general election only raised 
the strength of Jiis party in the House of Commons to 270. The 
position was curiously r(‘produ('('d in 1910 and iqti, when a 
Unionist gov'crnment, like th(‘ Conservative's in 1835, would have 
been quite unable to carry out its task in fac(' of a combint'd 
Opposition of official Liberals, the Radical wing n'j'jresentt'd hy 
the Labour party, and the Irish Repealers or Nationalists. In 
April, Pt'cl’s government siitfen'd a dir(‘('t defeat and resigned ; 
and Lord Melbourne again n'turned to office. 

Since the dismissal of Melbourne' by William iv. the Crown 
has accepted the doct^jne that it should act strictly on the advi('e 
1834 The minist(TS. The long reign of Ouet'n \dctoria 

king’s action, establislu'd the constitutional ])ra('tiia‘ ; the qu(‘(‘n 
November. neyoi* dismissed her ministers, although there was 
never any formal abrogatirm by the Crown of a right which in 
the past had b(*(‘n frequeirtly exercised, notably so lati'ly as in the 
case of (h'orge iii. and the coalition ministry of 1783. Such 
action would at h ast lem]X)rarily identify the Crown with one 
^political party, and th(' comjdete' severance of the Crown from 
'party was the most notable product of the unfailing practice 
during the sixty-four years of Queen \^ictoria’s reign. 

When faced with the g(‘neral election Peel had issued what 
was known as the Tamworth manif(?sto, ^ statement setting 
1836 . The forth the principles on which he proposed to conduct 
Tamworth the government of the country. In fact, it was 
manifesto. expansion of the text that the middle road is 

the safe road to follow. He declared in effect tliat the old ultra- 
Toryism and the nc'w democratic Radicalism must both be dis- 
carded. The Reform Bill was an accomplished fact from which 
there was no going back. Tlie country was committed to the 
correction of proved abyses and the redress of social grievances, 
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but only after careful inquiry, and in combination with the firm 
maintenance of cstablislied rights ; yet this was a very different 
thing from treating every suggesttid grievance as an abuse 
demanding instant su])i)ression. The manifesto was one of 
those declarations to the terms of which any one of any party 
not being an avowed (‘xtremist could cluicrfiilly subscribe ; 
since every one will claim that he is personally in favour of 
judicious refi)rnis, but not of reforms which are injudicious or 
ill-considered. But it did not remove almost unlimited oppor- 
tunity for a difference of opinion as to whi('h category any specific 
reform was to be included under. I'he importance of it lay mainly^ 
in its dc])arture from the old Toryism in definitely recognising | 
that there were .subji'cts wliich might be li‘gitimatcly approached 1 
in a reforming s[)irit — that a review of existing institutions was ' 
permissii)le and justifiable. 

During his brief tenure of office IVel introduced sundry pro- 
posals of a reforming character. He appeunted an ecck'siastical 

.commission to investigate tlie distribution of churcli ^ 

. Peel’s 

revenues, and a bill to ri^liev'c dissenters from the ministry 
necessity of marriage according to Anglican rites, overturned, 
Ihit the Liberals were angry at having been ejected 
from office, and wcto determined to eject Beel. An understand- 
ing was arrived at with O’Connell, known as the Lichfield Plouse 
^.Conipact, which of course presented itself to the other side as a 
monstrously flagitious bargain. Russe*!! raised a debate on one 
of the burning Irish questions, that of tithe, the government was 
defeated, Peel resigned, and IVRlbourne returned to office. But 
the new government depended for its preservation upon the 
support of the Re])ealers, and consequently its Irish policy was 
largely dictated by O’Connell. 

Weak as the government undoubtedly was, it carried in 1835 
one measure of first-rate importance, a corollary of the Reform 
Bill itself — the. Municipal. Corporations Act. This . 

was the outcome of a commission of inquiry ap- Municipal 
pointed under Grey’s administration. The govern- corporations 
nient of most boroughs had fallen into a very 
corrupt condition, and was for the most part in the hands of some 
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small oligarchical group which applied the revenues of the cor- 
poration exclusively with an eye to its own interests. The A(:t . 
.remodelled the constitutions of very nearly all the old boroughs, 
''providing them with a uniform system. Tlie oligarchies were 
displaced, and the government of the borough was placed in the 
hands of a mayor, aldermen, and a body of councillors elected 
by the ratepayers and freemen, holding office for three years. 
The councillors elected the aldermen, who held office for six 
years ; and the whole town council, including aldermen and 
councillors, elected the mayor for one year. In effect, the reform 
placed tlie whole administration in the hands of an elective body, 
very much as the Reform Bill had restored the House of Commons 
as a body of elected representatives. The bill was supported by 
Peel in the Commons, but was very nearly wrecked in the House 
of Lords by the devices of the old Tories, guided by Lord Lynd- 
hurst. The Lords’ amendments, however, were rejected except 
on minor points by the House of Commons, Peel in effect giving 
his support to the government, and the Tory Peers did not 
venture to maintain their resistance. 

During 1836 and the first months of 1837 several minor reforms 
of an unobtrusive nature were carried, such as the introduction 
1836. Minor of purely cfvil marriage before a district rc-gistrar, 
reforma. of the system of registering births and deaths eis 
well as marriages, and the reduction of the stamp duty on news- 
papers from fourpence to a penny. 

The year 1837, however, is a landmark in our history, because 
in June the old king died and was succeeded on the throne by 
his niece Victoria, the only child of Edward, duke 
/S^sBion of Kent, the fourth of the sons of King George III. 

Victoirta With her accession began the longest reign in our 

• annals. Only once since the succession to the 
tlirone of the house of Hanover has the transfer of the crown 
from a monarch to his successor inaugurated a conscious change 
in policy. George iii. deliberately set himself to recover political 
ascendency for the Crown. The girl of eighteen who succeeded 
King William iv. was no innovator like her grandfather, and 
made n^ attempt to obtrude her personality into politics. To 
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all appearance, things went on as they had done before. She 
was very young, extremely conscientious, intensely interested 
in her duties, clear-headed, and determined. Also she was a 
queen, not a king. This combination of qualities made her an 
admirable subject to work on for the wise mentor who took her 
political education in hand, Lord Melbourne. The result was., 
that in tlie course of her reign s he pe rfected the British type of 
constitutional monarchy in w hich the Crown exercises not a 
control over party programmes, but a pervading influence 
independent of party. 

At the moment, however, the fact of first ^^njjligaKe was that, 
but for Victoria, Ernest, duke of Cumberland, would have become 
king of England. The duke’s personal character The Duke of 
was objectionably notorious ; and politically he Cumberland, 
was known to be an extreme reactionary. William had restored 
to the Crown some of the credit which his elder brother had 
dissipated ; but he had not made the tlii^ne really pojiular or 
deeply respected ; there was no strong sentiment of loyalty to it. 

, Conservatism adhered to monarchy partly because it was tradi- 
tional. partly because the Jh*itish moniurchy was not aggressive, 
partly bec'ause it was still mortally afraid of sansculottism. Had 
Cumberland become king it is by no means impossible that the 
Revolution of 1G88 would have been repeated, with no one to 
take the part of the Prince of Orange. But the country was 
disposed from the first to treat the young queen with a mildly 
critical benevolence, which her own excellent qualities soon 
transformed into a sincere loyalty. A secondary, but by no 
means uni/n])ortant result of the succession was tliat severance 
the crown of Hanover was separated from the from 
crown of England, passing by the law of male sue- 
cession to Ernest of Cumberland* The Hanoverian connection 
ceased to be a political complication, as it had constantly been 
ever since 1714. 

Before the session of parliament closed, an Act was passed 
abolishing capital punishment, except for the crimes of high 
treason, murder, piracy, arson, and robbery with violence. 
Parliament was then dissolved and the^ general election gave 
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the government a reduced majority of only thirty- four, count- 
ing Radicals and Repealers (of whom there were now only 
Weakness thirteen) among its supporters. The houses met in 
November, and witliin eighteen moiitlis of that date 
Melbourne’s second ministry had come to an end. 
1 he circumstances precluded any vigour of legislative activity, and 
the government was surrounded with embarrassments. There 
was a rising in Canada, which liad to be dealt with. In 1838 
popular discontents were bringing to birth on one sitle Chartism, 
and on the other tlie Anti-Corn Law League. Trade unionism 
was not at the moment prominently active. Hut the Poor Law 
had sup})lied the labouring classes with a fresh grievance, and 
they were full of th(‘- conviction that the p anacea for all evils 
Remedies for the [)olitical j)redominaucc of the 

popular labourer. The manufacturers, on the other hand, 
depression. depression of the working classes 

in the high cost of living, and wen* beginning to look upon cheap 
bread, to be obtained by the abolition of the C'orn Laws, as the 
remedy. Philanthropy ajiart, they could also S(?e that with 
cheap bread a lower wage would still keep the working-man in 
compaiative comfort ; and the lower wage would mean less cost 
of production for themselves. If the agit<ati(m against the Com 
Law had not arisen amongst the manufacturers, who could easily 
be represented as having only their own interests in view, the 
working classes might hav(i found the cry an attractive one. As 
it was, it appeared to thent to be a red herring drawn across the 
path by their enemies, the ceipitalists, in order to distract them 
from the pursuit of political power. 

Hence, in 1838, a body called the Loi iMoi i^^Woxkiugmen ’s 
Association tabulated a .scries of political d^iands which came 
toT>c known as the People’s C^iarter, while its advocates were 
known as the Chartists. There were six points in the charter : 
1838 . abolition of property qualification for members of 

The People’s parliament ; the payment of members ; vote by 
Charter. ballot ; manhood suffrage ; equal electoral districts ; 
and annual parliaments. No one at the present day asks for 
annual parliaments ; but of the points named, the first three 
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have all been conceded, equal electoral districts is merely another 
form of the demand * One vote one value,' while manhood 
suffrage or even adult suffrage hardly present themselves as 
revolutionary ideas. But in i8j8 tliey setuned extremely re- 
volutionary, and undoubt(',dIy the gn^at mass of the population 
expected a complete social revolution to result from their 
realisation. 

’ The demand for the repeal of the Corn Law was not a general 
01* poj)ular one. The working classes fought shy of it, the agri- 
cultural interest abhorred it, and it had not taken 
hold even of the manufacturers. In 183^ however, corn Law 
the Anti-Corn Law League was formed, and an ex- 
tremely vigorous propaganda was instituted, the leading spirits 
being Ricliard Cobden, Cliarles^yilliers, and John Bright, whose 
agitation was to bear fruit abundantly within a remarkably 
short space of time. 

The Corn T.aw agitation was as yet hasrlly an embarrassment 
for the government ; hitherto it had not reached the point of 
attracting any of the recognised political chiefs, 

The Chartists, however, began to cause grave troubles, 
alarm. They were divided between the moral force men who 
wished to rely upon constitutional agitation, and the physical 
force men who held fliat their ends could only be gained by 
terrorising the authoritic‘S. In 1839 the latter section was dis- 
tinctly gaining the upper hand. Then, in J une, a monster petition 
embodying the points of the charter was brought before the 
House of ('ommons. It was disimssed by the House in July 
without discussion. Riots immediately broke out a t Ne wport 
and elsewhere, but;, were energetically suppressed. John Frost 
and two other leaders were arrested, charged with high treason, 
and sentenced to transportation. The Newport riot was a 
practical demonstration that the physical force behind the 
CJmrtists was not adequate to defy the physical force behind 
the government. 

These disturbances weakened a ministry already weak enough. 
Another colonia]^ trouble, this time in Jamaica, brought them 
so near to defeat in the House of Commons that Melbourne 

Inges's Eng. Hist. — Vol. iv. L 
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tendered liis resignation to the 5"oung queen, to her intense 
regret, and advised her to send for Sir l^diert Peel. So end(^d 
Melbourne the second Melbourne aclTninistration. Yet it was 
resigns. hardly dissolved before the same ministry was called 
upon to resume office. Peel was joined by Wellington, Stanley, 
and others, and laid the list of his proposed cabinet before the 
The bed- queen ; but at the same time he informed her that 

chamber it would be necessary for her to dismiss the ladies 

question. Pon^phokl — all Whigs or liberals - as it w as 

not proper tliat the influences about her person sliould all be 
anta gonistic to tlie government. Times had changed since the 
reign of Queen Anne, so that there was practically no precedent. 
Queen Victoria cnlin^ly declined to change lier ladi(‘s. Peel 
declined to take office, exc<‘pt upon that condition ; and 
Melbourne came to the rescue, consenting to return to office 
in order to save his royal pupil from her dilemma. 

The rcconstruct(‘d rpinistry was palpably weaker than it had 
t>ecn even before Melbourne’s resignation. The grant for educa- 
1839-41. increased from £20,000 to C)0,ooo, and was 

Melbourne accompanied by the appointment of some school in- 
again. spectors ; an Act, the result of a libel case known as 

Slockdahy, Hansard, gave protection to the aiithoris(‘d reports of 
parliam(‘nlary proc(‘edings. Jlut nothing more striking char- 
acteris(‘d English legislation, in 1840, the queen married li(!r 
cousin, Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg (iotha, who as Prince 
Consort became an invaluable ally and advisiT to her, especially 
after Melbourne’s death some years later. Melbourne, however, 
held on until the summer of 1841, when, after being defeated on 
a vote of * no confukmce,’ he advised the^ queen to dissolve 
parliament. The. general election went heavily against the 
government ; it was defeated qp an amendment to tlie address 
by a majority of over niiudy ; and at the end of October 
Melbourne for the third time resigned. 


1839 41. 

Melbourne 

again. 
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IV. Peei., 1841-1846 

The immediate cause of the resignation of Melbourne’s ministry 
was its defeat by one vote on a motion of ‘ no conftdcnce ’ ; but 
this had been preceded by a defeat on the budget. 

Finance had been throughout the weak point of the Need of 
Liberal administrations ; year after year there had flaanciai 
been deficits, while no serious attempt had been 
made to evolve new means whereby the revenue should be 
brought to balance the expenditure. On the crucial question 
of the Corn Law, they liad retained the sliding scale devised by 
Huskisson and adopted under the last Tory administration. 
Latterly, however, while tluy held aloof from the pure free 
trade doctrine of the Anti-Corn Law League, they had inclined 
to the substitution of a fixed duty upon foreign corn in place of 
the sliding scale. In 1841, it was proposed in the budget to 
abolish the sliding scale, and to establish hi its place an unvary- 
ing duty of 8s. ; and it was on this proposal that they had been 
defeated. 

Peel, then, upon taking office found himself face to face with 
a very serious task. Although there was a slight lull in the 
Chartist agitation, the general financial depression Peei’s 
and the poverty of thh working classes were very difficulties, 
grave, and the country was engaged in a troublesome war with 
China. Ikdore the year 1841 was out, alarming events were 
taking phice in Afghanistan ; and during the winter the de- 
pression reached its lowest depths. In Peefs view, financial 
reco nstru ction was of first necessit}^ The pa,i;ty was committed 
t()_no programme ; jt had confidence in its chief, who was sup- 
ported by a decidedly strong cabinet ; and it jixmained for Peel 
to design a policy which should Qarry with it the continued siqi- 
port of the parliament in which he actually enjoyed a decisive 
majority. And in that majority the agricultural interest was 
predominant. 

With a miserably low level of wages, the high price of bread was 
conspicuously a prime cause of the sufferings of the wage-earning 
classes. It was also obvious tliat the high price was maintained 
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by tlie tax upon imported corn, wliirh was intended to ensure 
that the price of grain should be high enougli to make agri- 
The sliding culture pay, but not so liigli as to prevent bread 
scale. from being rc^asonably clieap. But, in fact, the 

sliding scale operatc'd so as to entourage speculation in corn, 
which caused violent fluctuations in price often ruinous to the 
farmer, while keeping tlic price of bread at the high level. Tliis 
was the particular evil which the Liberal proposal of a fixed duty 
was intended to remedy. 

Peel, however, in 1842 still held to the principle of the sliding 
scale, which he modifit'd in the hope that the change would st'curc 
jg42. farmer by steadying the lluctuations in the 

A revised price of grain, would lower the price of bread in 
sliding scale. degree for the working classes, and would do 

so without increasing the dependence of the country upon foreign 
corn supplies. Instead of the 23s. imposed under the old scale 
whenever the price of grain was less than 648. , a maximum duty 
of 20s. was to be imposed when grain was 50s. or less. When 
grain was as high as 75s. there was to be only a is. duty on 
imported corn, and no duty at all when the price rose above 75s. 
Between 50s. and 75s. the impost was to be applied on a care- 
fully graduated scale, diminishing from 20s. to is. as the price 
rose. Cobden and the Anti-Corn Law Leaguers denounced the 
whole scheme as one which afforded no relief to the poor, and 
was really intended to benefit no one but the landed interest. 
The Liberals insisted on their old alternative, a fixed duty of 8s. 
The agricultural interest, though rendered suspicious and un- 
easy, stood loyally by Peel ; and extreme protectionist pro- 
posals for making the duties more stringent were rejected as 
emphatically as those of the Libcreils and the Leaguers. The 
mcasu m wasjcaxried. 

In other respects, however, Peel's budg et of 184 2 ma rks a n 


epoch in t he national finance. The aggregate deficits in the last 


An epoch- 


five years amounted to little less than £8,000,000 ; 


marking 

budget. 


the anticipated deficit for the coming year would 
be about £2,500,000. Unless there were a change. 


the deficits would continue to increase. Mindful of Pitt and 



Huskisson, Fe d believed that in Uic long run diminished duties 
increase revenue, and that the iibolition of duties on raw 
m^erials, by diminishing cost of production, so fosters manU' 
facture and increases wealth as to add to the revenue from other 
sources more than it loses by being ik'prived of the duties. T*he 
same argunuait applied to export duties on home products. He. 
proposed therefore to jvduec the import duties on 750 out of 
the 1200 taxed articles, making all those on raw materials 
merely nominal, and to abolish the export duties on British 
manufactures. But whatever beiielits might accrue to the 
revenue in the long run from Tariff Reform on these lines, the 
immediate effect would be to reduce revenue and still further to 
increase the anticipated deficit. 

To meet this deficit then it was impiTatively necessary to 
impose new taxes which would bring in some £4,000,000. A 
part of this was to be j:)rovided by laying upon coal Income tax. 
exported in British ships the same cxpf)rt eluty as upon coal 
carried in foreign bottoms— the preference given to the fonner 
being a survival of the partially repealed Navigation Act. But 
the main new source of revenue was to be the imposition of an 
income tax of sevenpence in the pound. Such a charge had been 
imposed by Filt as a war tax, and, as being exclusively a war tax, 
it had been abolished a year after Waterloo. Feel now looked 
upon it as an emergency tax, intended to tide over the period 
until his reform of the tariff should, again increase the revenue 
instead of diminishing it. In the meantime, the cost of living 
would be so far lowered by the reform of the tariff as to provide 
the tax-payer with more than the equivalent of the amount 
paid in income tax. , That was the theory. Year after year 
sanguine chancellors of the exchequer retained a fond belief 
that in a very few years it would cease to be necessary to impose 
the income tax. That happy hour never arrived, though it was 
only in the twentieth century that the fiction was dropped and 
the chancellors of the exchequer definitely included the income 
.tax as a recognised permanent and necessary source of revenue. 

The i ncome tax was vigorously but ^^unsuccessfufiy^ by 

t^ Liberals, whose political forebears Imd procured its abolition 
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twenty-six years earlier. Peel was also vigorously assailed as 
legislating on behalf of the landed iiitcTcst, because of his re- 
tention of the corn and sugar duties whic h protected the British 
landowner and the West Indian sugar planter, while he withdrew 
protection from British traders. Nevertheless the budget was 
triumphantly passed. 

In the following year, (}oulburn, Peehs chancellor of the 
exchequer, fouiul that there was after all a delicit. J5ut this was 
Budgets explained by the fact that only six months’ instead 

oti843 ol twelvemonths’ income tax had been collected, 

and 1844. Since it was evident that the yield of that tax was 
going to exceed considerably the amount estimated, no altera- 
tions were made. In 1844, the justice of the calculation was 
dcmonstratc‘d by a realised surplus of over £2,000,000. Good 
harvests and improving trade warranted some further remissions 
in taxation. But tlie year was signalised by two other financial 
measures of great importance. One was the conversion of 
^250,000,000 oi the national debt, by which tlie interest payable 
thereon was reduced from per cent, to jj for teai years, and 
was to be at the end of ten ye^ars lurther reduce el to 3 per cent. ; 
effecting a diminution of the annual charges by £625,000 during 
the first period, and £1,250,000 afterwards. The conversion was 
warranted by the substantial rise in the price of consolidated 
stock since Peel had come into power. 

The second financial measure was the Bank Charter Act. By 
this Act the banking and issue departments of the Bank of 
Bank England were separated ; and while the banking 

Charter business remained in the hands of the directors, 

Act, 1844. issue business was strictly regulated. Notes 

might be issued to the amount of £14,000,000 against government 
securities ; the further issue of* notes was to be limited to the 
amount of bullion in the cellars of the bank. At the same time 
established banks other than the Bank of England were restricted 
to issuing notes to a total value not exceeding £8,500,000, while 
no banks established in the future were to be allowed the privilege 
of issuing notes at, all. This measure was the result of recent 
over-trading, which had multiplied private banks in America and 
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in Great Britain until there was an enormous excess of paper 
money in the market ; with the result that when depression set 
in there were runs on the banks which they were unable to meet, 
and many were brought to ruin, with a generally disastrous 
effect upon credit. The Act made no direct provision for inoet- 
ing a panic, but Peel reckoned, and was justified in so doing by 
the event, that in case of a crisis tlie Act would be temporarily 
suspended. 

Meanwhile there had been, in 1842, a second insurgence of 
Chartism, again acconipanit‘d by riots, and again suppressed 
without great difficulty, which further discredited The 

the physical force party ; and there was another chartists 
lull in the movc'inent, partly at least in consequence 
of the recovery of trade. 

There were, it has been remarked, three methods of dealing 
with tlie working-class problems created by the industrial revolu- 
tion : *combii\aJ.ions among the workmcR, extension of political 
power to the working classes, and legislation by the governing 
classes. The first movement was comparativc'ly sp(‘aking in the 
background. The working mc*n for the most part plac ed their 
faith in the second, which found its exprc'ssicm in Chartism. 
They did not belic‘ve that legislation emanating from the govern- 
ing cl asst *s was really intended for their benefit. Hence they dis- 
trusted the Anti-Corn Law l.eaguers, detested the new Poor Law, 
and held Althorp's Factory Act of little account. Tht'y knew 
in fact that legislation directed to the control of the relations 
between employer and adult workmen was not to be looked 
for, while they were singularly callcms to Ic'gislation for the protec- 
tion of tlie childrew, wjiich they favoured only when it seemed, as 
in the case of Sadler’s abortive Ten Hours Bill, to promise the men 
indirectly and as a consequence fi reduction in the hours of labour. 

About the time, however, when Peel came into office an 
agitation was beginning, to check the employment of women 
and to reduce their hours of work. The men were 
waking up to the fact that their own employment ’SWfSJdS 
was curtailed by the employment of cheaper female 1®??— - 
. labour, and that a reduction in the women’s hours of work might 
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as a matter of organisation necessitate a reduction in the men's 
hours of work. Tlie movement received a great impulse from 
the publication in 1842 of a report on the employment of women 
in mines and 'collieries. A commission of inquiry discovered an 
api^alling state of things. Women and cpiitc small children 
were working in galleries underground, carrying burdens or 
dragging trucks, forced to stoop or crawl the whole time, doing 
in fact everything which women and children ought not to 
The Mines do, everything most admirably calculated to ruin 
utterly the physique, the intelligence, and the morals 
of future generations. The public mind was so shocked by the 
report that Lord Ashley was able to carry, almost uno])posed, a 
IVfines Bill which prohibited the employment underground of 
females of any age or of boys under ten {1842). 

The impulse born of the collieries report was again intensified 
by the emotional appeal of Mrs. Browning’s poem, ‘ The Cry of the 
Children.' In 1844, Sic J ames Graham introduced a new govern- 
ment Factory Bill i ’which Ashley endeavoured to amend by fight- 
ing for a ten hours clause for women and young persons. A lirst 
edition of the measure had been withdrawn in the pre\aous year 
in consequence of the hot ^opposition of the in- 
dividualist economists commonly known as the 
Manchester school, who wctc convinced that all 
questions of employment should be left to be settled 
by unfettered competition, on the questionable assumption that 
masters and employees alike were entirely free agents. The 
second edition was reduced to chaos by cross voting on amend- 
ments. Finally, Graham introduced the bill in a third form, 
which applied to women in factories the regulations which had 
already been made to apply to young persons. An inadequate 
attempt was also made to meet the difficulties which had revealed 
themselves to the inspectors under Althorp’s Act in their efforts 
to enforce the rules applied to children and young persons. For 
children a half-time system was enacted, restricting the employ- 
ment of every child to the half day before the dinner hour or the 
half day after it, instead of allowing them to work in * relays,' 
which had made it practically impossible to ascertain whether 
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the children were being worked for too long. It was required at 
the same time that they should attend school for three hours 
daily. 

In 1845, interest again centred on Peel’s linancial measures. 
The three years for wliic:li the income tax had been imposed 
were now over. The balance between revenue i 846 . 
and expenditure had already adjusted itself. Peel, budget, 
however, ft'lt that the successful exi)eriment of 1842 might be 
repeated. A renewal of the income tax would permit him to 
carry through another stage in the reduction of duties. The 
revenue derived frcjin it would enable him to dispense with the 
revenue from tlie indirect taxes which he proposed to remove, 
until full compc'iisation should be derived from the correspond- 
ing development of trade. The development of trade would at 
the same time increase the demand for labour, the amount and 
the price of the employment obtainable by the working classes. 
The sugar duty was reduced ; such of tl^j export duties as still 
remained were abolished ; so were the duties on more than four 
hundred articles, the raw materials of manufacture. Practically, 
the general priiu iple of protection was thrown over, and Benjamin • 
Disraeli, the most effective of the champions of protectionist 
principles which had been hitherto generally professed by the 
Conservative party, denounced the government as an ‘ organised 
hypocrisy.’ But this was a kind of tariff reform which had won 
the approval of the Liberals as well as of many Conservatives, 
and Peel’s budget was triumphantly carried. 

The budget modihed the sugar duties, while it left the Corn 
Law untouched. There can, however, be little doubt that for 
some time past Keel’s receptive mind had been The change 
adapting itself to a change of conviction, to a grow- ^®®^* 
ing belief that the interests of •the consumer were paramount. 
The siune change of conviction was taking place in many other 
minds ; it was not unique in Peel’s case. So lately as in 1842, 
the bulk of the Liberal party still believed in protecting the 
agricultural interest ; Lord Melbourne had declared that the 
abolition of the tax upon imported corn would be mildness, and 
the Liberal attacks upon Peel’s budgets were directed to the sub- 
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stitution of a fixed duty for the sliding scale. But the change 
which was coming over public opinion was precisely exemplified 
/by the rapid progress of the Anti-Corn Law League. In 1839, 
the League had been well content with subscriptions amount- 
ing to 5^5000. In 1843, it obtained ten times that eimount, which 
was again nearly doubled in 1844. When Pc'cl introduced his 
budget in 1835 the League already had (250,000 to devote to 
political purposes. 

These were facts of a kind whiih appeaknl very strongly to 
the prime minister, whose vvhok* record shows how p)0vverjully 
The Irish views were inllueiiced l)y developments of 

potato public opinion, llis conversion was completed by 

famine. terrible potato famine which in this year invaded 

Ireland. The“*pot)ulation of that country in 1841 was over 
8,000.000, of whom one half literally det)ended for their subsist- 
ence upon the pcfiato croj) ; nearly all the corn grown in Ireland 
was exi)orted. In tlie summer of 1845, blight attacked the 
potato crop, which was almost entire ly destroyc'd. ShcHT starva- 
tion was staring the ixjpulation in the face, and beiore October 
Peel had already come to the conclusion that grain would have 
to be provi(U‘d. But the English corn harvest failed, grain could 
not be provided unk‘ss k came frojii abroad, and it could not 
be provided at a tolerable price while tlie tax upon imported 
corn was maintained. 

On ist November, Peel, having summoned a cabinet council, 
raised the question whether the Corn Law should be modified 
Peers suspended to meet the emergency — one course 

conversion or the other was absolutely necessary. Once sus- 
})ended, it was tolerably certain that it would be 
imp(;ssible to reimpose it. In his own view, modifi- 
cation would not meet the He carried with him at first 

only three members of the cabinet. Already it seemed jjrobable 
that he might feel called upon to resign ; when towards the end 
Russeirs of the month Lor^J[ohn Russell issued the lEdin- 

conversion. burgh letter * declaring himself a complete gpUYert 

to the doctrine, of the Anti-Corn Law League. In December 
tTe attitude of many members of the cabinet had changed. 


completed, 

November. 



Wellington and others were cither converted or convinced tliat 
the n‘peal of tlic Corn Law was preferable to the shattering of 
the party. But there were stalwarts, Stanley and the. duke of 
Buccleucii, who refused to give way. 

There was no question that Peel and the Conservatives h;id 
come into pow(T as convinced believers in agricultural pro- 
tection. vSinee the party was not^qiiyerted cn masse, ^ l^eel felt 
that as its leader he was not the right person to introduce the 
new polity. He tendered his resignation, and PeeJ resii^ns ; 
advised the queen to consult J.ord John Russell. J^ussell 
eiideavouretl to form a cabinet, but his eiforts were finally 
fr ustr ated by the refusal of Lord Grey (the son of the former 
])rime minister) to join the government with Palmerston as 
foreign secretary. In the circumstances, Peel consented to re- 
sume office on the definite understanding that lie did so as a free 
trader. All his old colleagues excejit Stanley con- but resumes 
sented to join him ; Stanley's jilace at the colonial 
office and in the c aldnet was taken by William Jiwart Gladstone, 
once ‘ the rising hope of the Tory party/ who had been i)resident 
of the Board of Trade, but had retired from office on cin Irish 
question at the beginning of the year. Lord (R'orge Bentiiick 
became the nominal, and Disraeli the effective, leader of the Pro- 
tectionist Otiposition when parliament mc*t in J anuary 1846. 

In tlie debate on the address, Peel explained his position and 
his poliiy. Five days later, on 2yth January, the financial 
resolutions were introduced. There was to be a 1946. 

further remission of duties on many manufactured i^epeaiofthe 

. . 1 . r 1 • 1 • corn Laws, 

articles ; most of the remaining duties on raw january- 

materials were to^ be abolished altogether. But 
everything else Wcis overshadowed by the repeal of the Com 
Laws. At the end of three yearc they were to disappear, leaving 
only a registration duty of one shilling. In the interval, by way of 
softening the blow to the agricultural interest, a duty of los. 
was to be retained when the price of corn was at or below 48s., 
falling to 4s. when the price was at or over 53s. The Protec- 
tionists, led by Disraeli, made a desperate stand, resisting the 
passage of the bill by every parliam«^ntary device. The bill 
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did not pass the third reading in the Commons until i5lh May. 
A fortnight later tlic second reading was carried in the Lords 
with a majority of forty-seven. On 25th June the third reading 
was carrie d in tlic Lords, in spite of tlie oiDposition headed by 
Lyrd Stanley, who in 1844 had been raised to the peerage in 
antici})ation of his succession to the earldom of Derby. 

On the same niglit the government were defeated in the House 
of Commons on an Irish bill, ^ a cvnibinatioii of Irish Repealers, 
Radical Freetraders who objected to coercion, and 
government J ory Ih'otectioiiists who approved of coercion but 
defeat, 26tii were bent on the destruction of the ministry which 
in their view had betrayed the party. Two days 
later Peel announced his resignation. TJie cause of Free Trade 
had triumphed, but the ministry could no longer remain in ofhee. 
Peel and In proffering his a])ologia Peel with a fine mag- 

Cobden. iianimity declared that the triumph was due not to 

himself but to Richard'Cobdeii, who on tlie Irish bill had joined 
forces witli the Protectionists and wrought Ins downfall. The 
statement was in the circumstances not the less magnanimous 
because it was true. It was the unwearied zeal, the ceaseless 
efforts of Cobden and his idlies of the Anti-C(.>rn Law League 
wliich had educated the public, transformed public opinion, and 
converted Peel himself. Kone the less it*was also true that the 
repeal of the Corn Laws would not then have been carried if Peel 
had not been cem verted. It was Peel’s conversion which c:on verted 
also a mass of Tdberal-Conservative opiniem, and at the same time 
induced the actually unconverted duke of Wellington to use his 
powerful influence to save the bill from rejection by the House 
of Lords. Peel never returned to office ; but until his death in 
1850 his personality continued to exercise in the House of 
Commons an influence more powerful than that of any other 
individual. 

V. Russell and Derby, 1846-1852 

On the resignation of Peers cabinet the task of forming a 
new ministry fell to the ] dberal leader in the House of Commons, 
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Lord John Russell. That party, though substantial in numbers, 

could not by itself command a majority, and depended for its 

continuance in office on tlic effective support of Peel 

and the Pcelitcs — that wing of the Conservative TheRuaseii 

party which had followed the great chief and 

could never again coalesce with tlie Protectionists. In spite of 

offers from Lord John Russell, no Peelites would join the cabinet, 

though Wellington continued to hold the post of commander-in- 

chief. 

The five and a half years during wliich the ministry remained 
in office witnessed many critical events on the continent, in 
India, and in the colonics ; Ireland also was very much to the 
fore ; but there were few opportunities for domestic activities 
in parliament. Before the Houses rose, Russell took in hand the 
readjustment of the sugar duties which liad hitherto The sugar 
been arranged with the primary object of protecting duties, 
the interests of the sugar-growing colonios. While the duty on 
British colonial sugar was 14s., that upon foreign sugar was pro- 
hibitive, a secondary intention being the exclusion of sugar 
grown by slave-owners. Russell’s bill reduced the duty on 
foreign sugar to 21s., and arranged for its further reduction in the 
course of five years to the 14s. imposed on colonial sugar. This 
was another step in the direction of complete Free Trade, which 
was carried by large majorities despite the opposition of humani- 
tarians (on behalf of slaves), and of the Protectionists who in- 
I sisted that the removal of preferential tariffs for colonial produce 
; was a fatal blow to imperial interests. 

In 1847 came an important advance in industrial legislation — 
the Factory Act wjiiich bears the name of Jobn FieJjdcn. The 
Act brought into existence the ten hours day for 
which Michael Sadler had originally contended. Fieiden’s 
Ficlden’s bill was introduced in 1846 while the Corn 
Law fight was going on. It was then defeated, since it was opposed 
not only by the Cobdenites but also by the government as an 
interference with freedom of contract — the habitual argument 
which confronted all proposals for compulsory legislation during 
the next fifty years. Being brought in iiagain when Russell was 
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prime minister, but being no longer opposed by the official govern- 
ment, it was supported by many who had previously resisted it, in 
order to preserve the ministry from defeat ; and it was carried 
by substantial majorities. The argument as to freedom of con- 
tract was not convincing to any one who recognised that as a 
matter of fact women and young persons were not free parties 
Shorter ^ contract. Much weight, however, was attached 

hours and to the argument of economists who proved elabor- 
efficiency. ately that the manufacturer made his profit on the 
last hour of work done, so that if the number of working hours 
in the day were reduced by one the manufacturer would get no 
profit, and if by two would incur serious loss. The economists 
had not yet learnt that the reduction of hours may mean a more 
than equivalent increase in efficiency. It was very soon found 
that after a few months' trial, the output of ten hours* toil 
excelled in quantity and quality the previous output of twelve 
hours. The actual prgblcm is to ascertain in any given employ- 
ment the precise point at which the reduction of hours ceases to 
supply an equivalent in the increase of efficiency. 

Still, Plelden’s Act was not easy to enforce. It retained the 
factory ' day * of fifteen hours from 5.30 a.m. to 8.30 p.m., requiring 
1860-3. women and young persons should not be 

Amending actually at work for more flian ten hours out of 

those fifteen. The inspectors found almost insuper- 
able difficulties in their efforts to ascertain whether the regula- 
tions were observed. Hence there came in 1850 an Amending 
Act which fixed the women *s factory day as the twelve hours 
from 6 A.M. to 6 p.m. Outside those hours, that is, all work 
clone was ‘ niglit work,* from which women /ind young persons 
were prohibited. Within the twelve hours two had to be 
allowed fn^e for meals, so that it became practicable to ensure 
that the rc^gulations were observed, and the women were not 
actually at work for more than ten hours. Another practical 
outcome was that organisation necessitated a corresponding 
adjustment of the men's hours, as had been anticipated when 
the question of limiting women's work was raised in 1841. 

Even this Act fell shprt of the looked-for result, because it 
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still retained for children the old fifteen hours day, in one half 
or the other of which they might be employed. It was not till 
1853 that the children’s day was reduced to the same period as 
the women’s day, and the complete readjustment of the men’s 
work to a factory day of twelve hours became inevitable. 

In 1848 Chartism made its last effort. The year was one of 
convulsions on the continent. It opened with the February 
Revolution in France, where the monarchy was 
quietly ejected and a republic was again established. The year of 
Everywhere Nationalist and Constitutionalist move- 
ments broke out ; but in the British Isles they were confined to 
an abortive insurrection in Ireland, the Chartist panic, and the 
('Iiartist fiasco. 

Since 1843 the bulk of the Chartists had passed under the 
J(‘adership of Feargus O’Connor. The physical force men had 
lost ground in consequence of the ease with which actual out- 
breaks had been repressed. But as the revolution- chartism 
ary movement came to a head on the continent in active. 

1848, revolutionary Chartism appeared at least to be recru- 
descent in England. There was a naiewed activity of agitation ; 
large meetings assembled at which violent speeches were made, 
and consid('ral)le alarm was aroused, rl'he determination, how- 
ever, to kcH'p to constitutional methods was followed — unfortun- 
ately for the Chartists, after a very unskilful fashion. A monster 
petiti<jn was prepared carrying, it was said, 5,000,000 signatures. 
A monster meeting was summoned fo be hekl on Kennington 
Common on loth April, which meeting, on its adjournment, was 
to march in procession over Westminstd* Bridge to the Hottsc 
of Commons to prc§ent the petition. There was a general fear 
that it was actually intended to seize the metropolis and overawe 
the House of Commons. Prepar^itions were made, unostentati- 
ously but on a large scale, to paralyse completely any possible 
attempt of the kind. An immense number of special constables 
were enrolled to preserve order ; but at the same time the old 
duke of Wellington, to whom the preparations for defence were 
entrusted, quietly posted concealed troops in such a manner that 
if there were any actual outbreak of violence the soldiers would be 
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completely masters of the situation. \i was politely intimated 
to OTonnor that he mi^^ht hold his meeting and present his 
petition, but that the procession would not be permitted. 

The Chartist leader had no n'al belief in ])hysical force, and had 
gone as far as he was disposed to venture in the way of bluff. 
Collapse. The 500,000 who were to have gathered on Kenning- 
ton Common dwindled to some 30,000. There was no attempt 
to march over the bridge in procession ; and the monster petition 
was carried to the House of Commons by three hackney cabs. 
On inspection the supposed 5,000,000 signatures were found to 
number only 2,000,000, and of those it was obvious that a large 
proportion were bogus. The Chartist movement perished in 
pure ridicule. As a bogy it was finally laid. But, as already 
remarked, most of the political demands formulated in the 
Pco])l(‘’s Charter lost their terror, and were in the course of time 
adopted as desirable reforms. 

The parliament in <which Russell began his administration 
in 1846 was the same which had been elected in 1841. It was 
i84k7. dissolved in 1847, but no ap])rcciable variation in 

Education. the balance of parties resulted from the general 
election. There is not much else to record in the life of tlte 
administration so far as hs relations to domestic affairs in Great 
Britain are concerned. Apart from the Factory Acts, the most 
progressive measure to its credit was the education grant of 1847. 
The amount of the grant was now raised to £100,000. The main 
object was to increase the efficiency of the teachers, for whom 
a very elementary kind of training was provided by the intro- 
duction of a system of assistance by pupil-teachers. Advanced 
pupils in a sort of transition stage were initiated into the work 
of teaching before they became full-fledged responsible masters 
and mistresses. Provision was/ilso made for pensioning masters 
when they became superannuated. But the grant was still 
^ applied so that it gave no assistance to Roman Catholics, and 
benefited mainly the Anglican schools where the children of 
Dissenters could be withdrawn from the religious education pron 
vided under a conscience clause. As has always been the case 
when this very thorny subject has come up for consideration, the 
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measure was opposed both by Anglicans and Dissenters for 
precisely opposite reasons. 

At the close of the administration much excitement was 
created by a papal bull dividing Engkind into territorial dioceses, 
with territorial titles, and appointing Father Wise- 
man cardinal and archbishop of Westminster. This Ecclesiastical 
appeared as an unwarrantable act of papal aggres- 
sion because of the manner in which the thing was done, though 
in itself it was trivial enough. The * No Popery ' cry was suffi- 
ciently vigorous to enable Russell to pass in 1851 the Ecclesi-, 
astical I'itles Bill, which declared the papal bull to be null and 
void, and imposed hea\'y penalties on any Roman Catholic 
bishops who assumed the territorial titles. The Act, however, 
was merely a safety-valve for anti-papal sentiment, and no 
attempt was ever made to apply it eflcctively. 

Lord Palmerston's conduct of foreign policy was a frequent 
cause of anxiety not only to statesmen of other schools, but also 
to his own colleagues. He vindicated his principles isso. Death 
in a splendid cllort of parliamentary oratory, remeni- Peel. 
bm;d as the Civis Ronumus Sum speech, in 1850 ; a speech which 
cstablishc'd his popularity in the country, and elicited from Peel, 
who condemned his policy, the cncomilim, ‘ It has made us all 
proud of him.* The debate was the last in which Peel took part, 
(hi the following day he was thrown while out riding, and the 
injuries he received proved fatal. His death deprived the 
ministry of the independent but invaluable support that he had 
habitually accorded to it. It had been his paradoxical fate to 
carry through parliament at least two reforms of enormous 
importance, to bot]i of which he had been strongly opposed 
almost until the last moiiient. He had been a persistent opponent 
of Catholic emancipation until *1828, and was a supporter of 
agricultural protection when he took office in 1841. He was not 
an originator in politics, but he was endowed with an exceptional 
capacity for realising that he had been mistaken in rejecting the 
ideas of more original persons than himself. And his unequalled 
skill as a parliamentarian enabled him to give practical effect 
to such ideas, as no other man could h9.ve succeeded in doing. 

lunes's Eng. Hist.— Vol. iv. M 
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In the personal ascendency which he exercised in the House, 
whether in or out of office, he had no rival. In liis capacity for 
absorbing and making his own ideas which had once been abhor- 
rent to liim he was equalled perhaps only by his pupil and 
fpllower, William Ewart Gladstone. 

At the beginning of 1851 there occurred a ministerial crisis. 
The government's Budget proposals were unsatisfactory, the 
Ministerial Peelites in general were o])posed to the Ecclesiastical 
crisis in 1851 . Titles Bill, and the finality of the great Reform 
Bill was already being seriously called in question. It was 
/Russell’s intention to make some proposals for the extension of 
the franchise, but a motion was carried against the government 
in favour of placing the county and borough franchises on the 
same basis. Russell tendered his resignation ; but the formation 
of a new ministry by any process of combination proved impos- 
sible, and the same government resumed office. Later in the 
year there came anoljier crisis. Palmerston had already been 
taken seriously to task for treeiting foreign policy very much 
as if it was a private concern of his own, acting on his own 
responsibility without keeping either the queen or his colleagues 
adequately informed of what was doing. In 185 1 Louis N apoleon 
effected the coup d]Etai which establish('d him as the head of the 
state in France. PahncTston again transgressed in a manner 
which compelled the queen to insist upon his dismissal. The 
foreign secretary felt himself precluded in the peculiar circum- 
stances from offering more than an incomplete defence of his 
1852 . action, for which there was better excuse than was 

Fall of apparent. But within a few weeks he got what he 

the ministry, ‘ with Jolmny Russell,' when the 

government, owing to Palmerston's intervention, was defeated 
on a Militia Bill (February 185^). 

After this defeat the ministry could no longer retain office. 
The Conservatives were in a considerable minority, but Lord 
Derby’s Derby (hitherto known to us as vStanley) undertook 

ministry the task of carrying on the government. Lord 

George Bentinck was dead, and the leadership of the House of 
Commons along with tlie chancellorship of the exchequer was 
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entrusted to Disraeli, although his brilliancy, ingenuity, and 
supreme skill in debate had not yet by any means won the real 
confidence of the party. For the time being it was necessary 
to avoid contentious questions. But the position was uneasy. 
Parliament was dissolved in July, but after the general election 
parties remained very much as before. This was conclusive 
proof that on the crucial question of Protection the country had 
not changed its mind as expressed in 1847 at the election which 
followed the repeal of the Corn Law. The question The burial of 
was laid to rest, on the formal adoption by an Protection, 
overwhelming majority of a resolution pronouncing that the 
Act of 1846 was wise and beneficial, and that the extension of 
the policy of Free Trade would most contribute to the prosperity, 
welfare, and contentment of the people. In its original form 
the resolution had been unnecessarily offensive to the whole 
body of those who had fouglit against Free Trade, but of whom 
many had been converted by the actual success which had 
attended Peel’s policy. A judicious amendment, however, by 
Palmerston, made the motion sufficiently acceptable ; nor was 
the subject again brought into the arena of practical politics 
until the twentieth century. 

But the ingenious B,udget proposed by the chancellor of the 
exchequer was discovered by the financiers of the Opposition 
to be directed to compensating the landed interest Digraeifa 
at the expense of the community.* The Budget Budget 
was defeated. Lord Derby resigned ; it was now 
evident that the only possible government must be the product 
of* a coalition between Liberals and Peelites ; and Russell con- 
sented to waive his own claim to the position of prime minister 
in favour of Lord Aberdeen, the foreign secretary of Peel’s 
cabinet. 

Before the Derby government fell, another great figure had 
vanished from the scene. In September the duke of Wellington 
was laid in his tomb in St. Paul’s ‘ to the noise of Death of 
the mourning of a mighty nation.’ He had been a 
great , soldier, a great public servant, who throughout his life had 
unfailingly subordina,ted every other interest to what he judged 
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to be his duty. In his last yeai's he had won what till then had 
been denied to him — the love and aflection, as well as the admira- 
tion, of the whole people. The linal judgment of the nation and 
the world is enshrined for ever in the noble memorial ode of the 
jJoct laureate, Alfred Tennyson. 


VI. Ireland, 1830-1852 

Throughout the twenty years following the Reform Bill — 
which, like the Bill of Rights, is always refc'rred to as a Bill 
Daniel instead of as an Act — Ireland was an ever-present 

O’Connell. trouble to successive ministries. In 1829 the 
‘ Liberator ’ achieved the great object for which he had spent 
half his life in fighting, and in eflect forced Catholic emancipa- 
tion upon a Tory government. But the manner of the surrender 
only roused in O'Connell a renewed hostility. He had extorted 
one tardy act of justice; now he would extort another kind of 
reparation. He had opened his political career as an opponent 
of the Treaty of Union between Great Britain and Ireland ; now 
he set himself to champion the same old cause, and to demand 
the repeal of the Union which was presently to become the 
supreme and persistent claim, in one form or another, of 
political malcontents in Ireland. 

Had the Union been a< tended by emancipation and by the 
subsidiary concessions to the Roman Catholics which Pitt had 
Em^mcipation contemplation, it is probable that the old hostility 
did not between Catholic and Protestant would have faded 
conciliate. away with the complete removal of the religious 
grievance. That happy consummation had been entirely 
frustrated by the obstinate conscience of George ill. Concessions 
were made to the Protestant Nonconformists, at one time the 
hottest opponents of the English connection, which transformed 
them into its most determined supporters, but at the same time 
embittered the grievance of the Catholics, and raised anew the 
barrier between them and the Presbyterians which the policy 
of the United Irishmen* had so nearly removed when it combined 
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them m hostility to the British domination. In 1829 emancipa- 
tion came not as a boon conceded in the spirit of justice and 
generosity, but as a right extorted by fear, granted reluctantly 
and ungraciously. Instead of having a conciliating effect, it 
was only an incentive to the pressing of further demands. 

The political demand for repeal was the cry which O'Connell 
took up when he found that the Whigs on taking office showed 
no disposition to reward liim for the assistance he 
had given in bringing about the downfall of the The tithe 
Tory ministry. But the demand was thrust into grievance, 
the background by the p(Tsistencc of a Catholic grievance which 
had not bc'on nanoved by ('mancipation. The land had to pay 
tithe to the clc'rgy of the established Cliundi, and the pcTScui 
who paid the tithe was the occupier, whatever his religion might 
be. The occupier felt that he was compelled by the law to pay 
tithe for the maintenance of a Church which included h^ss than 
one-fifth of the population, while no provision whatever was 
made for the Church of four-fifths of the pc^pulation. If he was 
one of the four-fifths he naturally resented the law which endowed 
an alien Church. And the grievance was made tangible because 
he personally had to pay his contribution in cash or in kind. 
The fact did not present itself to his mind that if the tithe had 
not gone to the parson’it would have gone instead in the form of 
rent into the pocket of his landlord. It appeared to him simply 
that the collccticjii of tithes was a monstrous injustice ; nor was 
the case made any better by saying that the tithe was the lawful 
property of the parson ; that was merely another way of saying 
that the law itself was unjust. An eternally depressed agri- 
cultural population^ living habitually at only one or two removes 
from' starvation, fastened upon the tithe as one of the causes 
of its sufferings, and a particulady unjust one. 

So there arose what was called the tithe war. The peasantry 
refused to pay tithe, and applied their own forms of coercion to 
those of their number who did pay it; who were The tithe war. 
subjected to a merciless persecution. The sympathies of the 
population were on the side of the persecutors, who in conse- 
quence could enforce their own decrees very much more effectively 
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than the government could enforce the law. Witnesses could 
not be persuaded to give evidence, and even when convincing 
evidence was produced juries refused to convict. All the familiar 
forms of violence and outrage were brought into play, and 
P9pular leaders did nothing to hold them in check, though it 
was never possible to convict O’Connell himself of giving 
positive encouragement to violc'nce. 

The reformed parliament in England under Grey’s leadership 
practically initiated the system of S('(‘king to pacify Ireland by 
Coercion. removing grievances with one hand, and with the 
other applying exceptional measures for the enforcement of the 
law, measures generally referred to as Coercion Acts. There was 
always a section of the Liberal party which was disposed to rely 
upon conciliation and to abstain from coercion. There was 
always a section of tlie Conservative party which was disposed 
to rely upon coercion and oppose conciliation. O’Connell always 
maintained that neither conciliation nor coercion nor the two 
together would ever give peace to Ireland until the Union was 
repealed ; but in (jreat Britain, at least, no one of any party 
for half a century to come could see any reason to suppose that 
repeal would produce the desired effect. 

So in 1833, Stanley, then chief secretary for Ireland, intro- 
duced a Coercion Bill of an exceedingly’ stringent type, which 
included the partial suspension of the Habeas 
Coercion Corpus Act and a partial application of martial law, 
and was duly carried in spite of the vehement 
opposition of O’Connell and the Radical wing., It 
was accompanied by a measure for reorganising the distribution 
of the Church temporalities, which was soupd enough in itself 
but did not touch the Roman Catholic grievance, except in one 
single respect. It was expected that under the new scheme of 
distribution there would be an undistributed surplus of about 
£60,000 which was to be appropriated by parliament to, what- 
soever purposes, whether secular or clerical, it might think fit. 
To those who were not members of the Church this seemed 
entirely proper ; to those who were it seemed plain robbery. 
The government found itself obliged to yield to the views of the 
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churchmen and to surrender the appropriation clause. The 
surplus remained under ecclesiastical control. Both the bills 
were carried. 

In the next year it was manifest that the tithe question could 
not rest where it was ; but the Irish question wrecked the Grey 
administration and brought in that of Melbourne. The battle of 
The government in the first place introduced a bill 
which was to transform tithe into a land tax. Rut on the 
question of ' appropriation * there was a division in the cabinet. 
Russell openly declared hims(‘lf in favour of appropriation, 
claiming in other words that ecclesiastical endowments might be 
appropriated by the state to secular ]mr]X)ses. Four ministers 
resigned ; and then came another split on the question of reneW' 
ing the Coercion Act. It had beyond doubt been effective in 
checking crime, but on the one side it was held that it had 
already served its purpose sufficiently, and on the other that the 
purpose would be served more thoroughly by its continuation. 
An informal attempt was made to arrive at some agreement 
with O’Connell ; tlu're were misunderstandings and imputations 
of bad faith, with the result that Grey and Altliorp retired, 
though Altliorp consented to rejoin Melbourne’s ministry. A 
comparatively mild Coercion Bill was carried, but a variant on 
the Tithe Commutation Bill was decisively rejected by the House 
of Lords. 

At the end of the year the Melboujne ministry was dismissed 
by the king. From November till April 1835 Wellington and 
Peel conducted the government. Again it was the 
Irish question which destroyed the ministry, iichkeid 
Russell succeeded in c.arrying against Peel a resolu- 
lion in favour of applying the surplus funds of the 
Irish Church to education ; in ci^'ect asserting the appropriation 
principle. Peel immediately resigned. The restored Melbourne 
ministry were able to hold office because they had come to an 
agreement with O’Connell, the agreement known as thp Lichfield 
House Compact. According to Russell it was a perfectly 
straightforward alliance. O’Conneil undertook to suspend the.% 
repeal agitation and to give the government general support on 5 
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conditions which were perfectly reasonable on the assumption 
that he was an honest man, and inexcusable upon the contrary 
assumption. The same criticism, it may be remarked, has 
habitually applied miitatis mutandis to all negotiations, ‘ com- 
pacts,* and ‘ treaties * which have taken place at any time 
between English politicians and Irish leaders. The practical 
outcome at tliis time was that the men who were sent to govern 
Ireland were all approved by Daniel O’Connell. 

Once more the government introduced tlie Tithe Commutation 
Bill. As Ix'fore, the princijde was to be tliat of substituting a 
Tithe com- lovi('d on the landowner for the collection of 

mutation tithes from the occupicT. I'ho arrears of tithes 
suspended. the peasantry had refust'd to pay were to be 

met by a subsidy from the state. Again the battle was over the 
appropriation clause. The government carried their measure 
in the Commons, but the appropriation clause was defeated in 
the Lords, and for thrCe years the question was shelved. 

For practical j^urposes the man who now governed Ireland 
was Thomas Drummond, the undcr-secrctary. The last Coercion 
Thomas lapsed ; disorder and violence were still 

Drummond rife ; the tithe war was still going on. The popula- 
in Ireland. according ,to the unwritten code 

of the secret societies, which set the laws of the government at 
defiance, besides being in its methods not less tyrannous and a 
good deal more l)arbarous. Drummond organised a strong 
, administration, establishing the magistracy and the police force 
on a very much sounder basis, which greatly increased the 
effectiveness of the administration of justice. He strove ener- 
getically to develop the industrial resources of Ireland. But 
while he strengthened the administration of the law h^ bitterly 
offended the landlord cla^ss by life public assertion that ' property 
has its duties as well as its rights,* a phrase which appeared to 
them to be an incitement to disorder, at a moment when the 
rights of property wore being very actively challenged, when 
the old agrarian grievances were at their height, tenants were 
refusing to pay their rents, and outrages were painfully prevalemt. 
Drummond was deternfined to maintain the law, but was un- 
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doubtedly hostile to the landlords as a class, and sympathised 
with the genuine grievances of the tenants. 

At last iu 1838 the tithe question was settled, at least for the 
time. The government was not strong enough to overcome the 
determined opposition in the Lords to the doctrine 
of appropriation, nor was the question one upon mutation 
which it could rest an appeal to the country. A 
Commutation Bill which devoted the surplus to ecclesiastical 
purposes was passed in both Houses without difficulty ; thence- 
forth the tithe was collected in the form of a tax upon landlords. 
The principle was unaltered. The land was charged with the 
support of the establishc'd Church and no other. The tenant^ 
though he did not realise the fact, men'ly paid an increased rent 
instead of paying tithe direct ; but his sense of grievance against 
the parson was removed, and his sense of grievance against the 
landlord was practically unaffected. One other sensible Irish 
measure emanated from Westminster — the establish- 1338-40. 
ment of the Poor Law on the same lines as that of other Irish 
Itngland. But as in England, the benefits of the 
measure were not upon the surface as were the objections to it, 
so that its effect was rather irritating than conciliating. A 
Municipal Corporations Act was cma'sculated by the House of 
Lords, so that it practically retained the control of corporations 
in the hands of the Protestant ascendency by fixing a £10 instead 
of a £5 franchise. As with api)ropriation, the government at 
last gave way to the Peers and the bill was passed in 1840. 

O’C'onneirs repeal agitation liad first been pushed into the 
background by the tithe war, and then virtually suspended b}^ 
his alliance with the Melbourne government. At 1341, 
the general election in 1841 which established Peel ‘Repeal.’ 
in office, hardly more than a dozen repealers were returned to 
parliament. But the tnice was over and the agitation assumed 
new proportions. It was taken up by a group of young 
enthusiasts, Protestants as well as Catholics, who with their 
followers came to be known as Young Ireland. O'Connell re- 
covered the ascendency which he IkuTT^K^ the moment ; 
it became evident that the demand* for repeal was growing 
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fonnidable, and in 1843 Peel made it known that repeal meet- 
i ngs were to be suppressed by coercive measures. O’Connell 
replied by holding monster meetings where much inflam- 
matory language was used, amounting to threats of armed 
rebellion, though tlie Liberator continued to pronounce against 
violence. The meeti ngs w ere absolutely legal, and irritation 
was increased when a number of prominent magistrates who had 
attended them sympathetically were removed from the bench. 
This was followed b}^ a n(‘w Coercion Act. Irishmen such as 
Smith O’Brien who had hitherto been supporters of the Union, 
were driven over to the side of Repeal. The agitation only 
received a fresh impetus. 

Monster meetings more enormous than ever were held ; then 
a gigantic one was organised to assemble at Clont arf on 8th 
1843. The October. On 7th October the government issued 
Clontarf a proclamation which forbade the meeting, 
meeting. O’Connell, true to his principle of opposing open 
violence, succeeded in (lisp('rsing the crowds who were gathering, 
and a disastrous collision between the government troops and the 
population was averted. Nevertheless, the government, con- 
vinced of the necessity for suppressing the agitation, almost 
immediately afterwards arrc'stc'd O’Conndl himself and some 
other leaders on a charge of conspiracy. A jury was em- 
panelled of which every member was a Protestant ; it followed 
the direction of the prcsidjng judge, and found the accused 
persons guilty ; and they were condemned to various terms of 
imprisonment. In the circumstances, however, the legality of 
the court was open to question. On this point appeal was 
rnade to the House of Lords ; and the majority of the law lords 
quashed the verdict, in effect on the ground that the jury had 
been packed. The impartiality of the highest tribunal was 
honourably vindicated, and O’Connell was released. But his 
power was gone. The old energy was beaten out of him ; his 
followers no longer trusted in his courage ; and the direction of 
t he Irish movement passed to younger hands and hotter h^ads. 

Just as the Clare election convinced Peel of the necessity for 
Catholic emancipation, tlte events of 1843 convinced him of the 
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necessity for a more thorough examination of the Irish problem.^ 
The Devon Commission was appointed to inquire into the land' 
question. At the same time the religious grievance The Devon 
was by no means settled by the commutation ^^ommlssion. 
of tithes. In 1845 Peel proposed to increase the endowment 
of the college at Maynooth, for the education of the Irish priest- 
hood, from £gooo to £20,000, besides making an immediate grant 
for its pressing necessities. In spite of a loud ' No 1345. 

Popery * outcry the proposal was carried by Peel in Maynooth. 
the Commons and Wellington in the Lords. A further attempt 
was made to deal with the whole education question by tlie 
establishment of free colleges on undenominational lines. Un- 
denominational education when the differences arc no greater 
than those between Anglicans and Nonconformists has always 
excited sufficiently bitter controversy. The seriousness of the 
controversy was increased tenfold when the differences were 
those between Roman Catholic and Protestant. The ‘ Godless 
colleges,* as they were called, were legally established, but did 
nothing whatever to bridge the chasm between Roman Catholics, 
Churchmen, and Dissenters. 

On the top of all the other troubles came the appalling potato 
famine of 1845, just after the Devon Commission had 
presented its report. That report showed that the .pj^^ Devon 
vast bulk of the population of Ireland depended Commiesion’s 
entirely upon the produce of the soil, and that the 
.^conditions of land tenure reduced them to a permanent condition 
of deplorable poverty. The peasant was not only sentimentally 
attached to the soil ; if he attempted to leave it there was practi- 
cally no industrial en\ployment to which he could resort. Conse- 
quently, he was at Uie mercy of a rack-renting landlord. In order 
to remain where he was, he would agree to any terms, even though 
the terms were obviously impossible to keep. The peasant*s 
method of solving the resulting problem was to leave his rent 
unpaid ; the landlord’s solution was the eviction of the tenant. 
Most of the landlords were absentees ; had they not been so they 
might have grasped the necessity of conceciing fairer terms. 
But they left their estates in the hands .of agents, and the agents 
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regarded it as their business to extract all they could for the 
landlords without any consideration for the tenants. There were 
other cases in which the estates had passed out of the hands of 
.the landlord himself into those of a mortgagee, more destitute 
of .any consideration for the tenant than even a landlord's agent. 
Half the rents were far higher than the soil could possibly bear. 
And except where what was called llie Ulster Custom prevailed, 
^he tenant had no security of tenure ; he could be evicted at 
short n()tic(' ; and if by any conceivable chance he managed to 
make improvements in his holding, the landlord’s ag(‘nt raiscnl 
the rent. Tlic olwiously inevitable result of such a state of 
things was tliat the tenant, left at the landlord’s mercy by 
the law, set the law at defiance, and was enabk'd to do so witli 
more or less impunity by the organisations of the secret societies. 

Nevertlu'Uss the report of the Devon Commission had no 
effective result. The doctrine of fret'dom of contract was in- 
The report vincibly predominant. On the hypothesis that 
shelved. contracts between landlords and tenants were free 

contracts on both sides, the state must on no account interfere. 
The shock of the revelations was just sufficiently strong to cause 
the introduction of a small measure in the House of Lords. 
Though landlords were dot whole-hearted in their enthusiasm 
for laissez faire when the manufacturing interests were con- 
cerned, yet b(‘ing human they found those doctrines altogether 
convincing when their own freedom from stale interference was 
at stake. So the measure after being introduced was unosten- 
tatiously shelved and forgotten. 

The famine came. It finally converted Peel on the question 
of the Corn Laws, but the abolition of the ca^'n duties could not 
The famine, serve the immediate purpose of averting starvation. 
The government purchased a quantity of maize which was sold 
at a nominal price for food. Relief works were set on foot, with 
reasonable pay. But little enough good resulted. Famine and 
destitution were accompanied by fresh outbreaks of crime. 
Crime brought its corollary, a Coercion Bill. The Coercion Bill 
was resisted in parliament by Irish Repealers and advanced 
English Liberals. At the last stage the Protectionists, in order 
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to wreck the government, joined forces with the Opposition and 
defeated the bill. Tiie business of governing Ireland passed 
from Peel to Russell. 

Again the blight descended on the potatoes, and crime continued , 
rampant while the government could not venture upon coercive 
legislation. By the Labour Rale Act relief works 
were set going on a much larger scale than Peel’s. Labour Rate 
By an extravagant interpretation of the doctrine 
that the government must do nothing which could interfere 
with private enterprise, the relief works undertook nothing except 
what private enterprise would leave sternly alone ; so the works 
themselves were usc'less. A huge number of officials were re- 
quired ; the wages paid for the labour were unnecessarily high ; 
there were no means of preventing the labourers from helping 
each other to do nothing ; the works attracted tens of thousands 
of men to what was comparatively speaking comfortably paid 
idleness. Food was provided, but, on the same principle of not 
competing with private enterprise, it was sold only at the highest 
market rates and never reached the worst districts ; pestilence 
broke out ; and the land remained uncultivated, because most 
of the men went or tried to go to the relief works. And all over 
the country landlords were ruined. 

In 1847 the government tried legislation. It amended the 
Poor Law so as to legalise outdoor relief. In 1849 it passed the 
Encumbered Estates Act, to enable the embarrassed ^g^g 2^. 
landlords to sell their land. They did so, with the cumbered 
result that the land came into the possession of men 
who, unlike the old proprietors, had money to spend on it, and 
to turn it to account But the new men took up their land as a 
matter of business ; they intended to make it pay ; there was no 
accompanying change in the tenure of the tenants, who were 
evicted without mercy if they failed to pay their rents ; and the 
peasantry were no better off than before. In the years which 
followed the famine began the great Irish emigra- Emigrration. 
tion, the exodus to America, which in course of time reduced the 
Irish popu lation by about one half while that^ of England and 
Wales was approximately doubled. 
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Still the outrages multiplied. After the general election of 
1847 the Russell government ventured on a new Coercion Act. 
1848 . Young O’Connell w^is dead, the more violent of the Young 
Ireland. Ireland party were in the ascendent, and some of its 
members were arrested under the Security Act which extended 
to Ireland a modification of the old English law of treason. 
Under it one of the leaders, John Mitchell, was sentenced to 
fourteen years’ transportation. Revolutionary conflagrations 
were breaking out all over Europe, and an attempted insurrection 
in Ireland was headed by Smith O’Brien, llie insurrection 
collapsed after one trivial skirmish ; several of the leaders were 
arrested, the death sentences were commuted to transportation 
for life, and all the condemned men except Smith O’Brien him- 
self promptly accepted the ticket of leave which was offered 
them. For the time being, the futility of resistance to the 
government was made obvious, and for a while the reign of law 
and something like order was apparently restored. 


VII. Social Aspects, 1830-1852 

Down to the reign of William in., the character and person- 
ality of the monarch were habitually the pivot upon which 
Eeigusand national policy turned. Almost invariably the 
dates. reign of a particular king had a particular and 

distinctive character of its own, derived directly from the king 
himself. Since the Revolution of 1688, or at any rate since the 
accession of the House of Hanover, the change from one reign 
to another has no longer been a natural landmark ; the dates of 
a monarch’s accession and death do not mark the beginning and 
end of a distinctive period ; they arc merely convenient sign- 
posts. The character of the monarch, except during a portion 
of the reign of George in., has been only an influence in politics,, 
not one of the definitely controlling factors. The phrase the 
' Victorian Era ’ is a convenient one, because the reign of Queen 
Victoria corresponds roughly in point of time to the period of a- 
series of political and social developments. But neither the date 
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of the great queen's accession, nor that of her death, is actually 
connected with any positive deflection in the course of policy or 
of national development. It is extremely improbable that the 
events in the early part of her reign would have taken a course 
substantially different if William iv. had still b(‘cn on the throne. 
It was in the year 1830, not in 1837, that a lu^w era opened with 
the accession to power of a ministry pledged to The opening 
parliamentary reform and committed to all that 
parliamentary reform entailed. That era came to a close with 
a new movement for parliamentary reform and the introduction 
of a democratic extension of the franchise in the years which 
immediately followed the death of Lord Palmerston in 1865. 
From 1832 to i8b8 the predominant influence in parliament, the 
voting power in the constituencies, was vested in the commercial 
and manufacturing classes. 

Still the era falls into two tolerably distinct divisions. In 
the British islands the earlier, that period with which we are 
dealing in this chapter, was one of active l(*gislation. Division of 
culminating in the dehiiite acceptance by the country 
of Free Trade i)rinciples ; in the second period, active legislation 
was almost at a standstill. But whereas in the first period we 
are not impressed by the importance- of the relations between 
Britain and the European states, in the second both Europe and 
America witnessed events which materially influenced national 
lelations of every kind. Louis Naj:)olcon established his French 
empire ; the unilicatioii of Italy was achieved ; Prussia tore from 
Austria the hegemony of Germany ; the United States passed 
through the fiery trial of the great Civil War ; Britain herself 
was plunged in the one European war in which she has taken 
active part between 1815 and 1914. Again, when we turn to the 
empire overseas, the first period witnessed the complete establish- 
ment of the principle of ‘ responsible government ' in the colonies ; 
while the second saw in India the portent of the Sepoy mutiny 
which led directly to the assumption of complete control in India 
by the Crown. Before we proceed therefore to the second period, 
we shall devote a complete chapter to the imperial aspects of the 
first ; certain social aspects of it remain to be dealt with here. 
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The conditions of manufacture were very much modified, 
mainly as regards women and children, by the Factory Acts. 
R^Ttway Advances were made in manufacturing machinery, 
but in the way of improvements, not tJirougJi the 
application of a new power or a new principle. An immense 
change, however, was made by the application of steam power 
to locomotion both by land and by watcT, a change eflcctively 
inaugurated by the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway in 1830, only a few months before the fall of the last 
Tory ministry. The success of that enterprise was decisive. , 
The line from London to Birmingham was sanctioned m 1833, 
and the Great Western Railway in 1835, although those ancient 
scats of learning, Eton and Oxford, were able for a time to resist 
the contamination. By 1845 there were nearly 2500 miles of 
railways in active work. In 1^4, when Gladstone was president 
of the Board of Trade in Peers ministry, the demands of passengers 
led to the enactment which n^quired the railway companies to 
run what appeared to the authorities to ])e a reasonable number 
of trains at a reasonable speed — not less than twelve miles an 
hour — with covered accommodation for passengers instead of 
open trucks, at a rate not exceeding a penny a mile ; the trains 
which were put on in accordance with the Act CtUnc to be known 
as * parliamentary.’ The companies declared that they would 
be ruined, but found almost immediately that the enormous 
increase in passtniger traffic not only recouped them, but brought 
in such substantial profits that it was soon borne in upon them 
that improved accommodation and reduced fares bring not a 
diminution but an increase of dividends. The rapid progress of 
the railways led to wild speculation, followed by a disastrous 
collapse in 1836-7 and again in 1846, when thousands of the 
speculators were ruined. The ^results of the railway mania of 
that year had a sobering effect, and thereafter the schemes for 
railway construction were usually kept within reasonable limits. 

Incidentally the expansion of the railways made possible the 
introduction in 1840 of the penny post. A rapidity of corre- 
Pennypost. spondence which had left even the railways far 
behind was inaugurated^ by the es^blishment of a telegraphic 
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service between’ London and Slough in 1844. So rapid was the 
advance in telegraphy that seven years later a The 
submarine cable was laid from Dover to Calais; telegraph, 
and before Lord Dalhousie left India in 1856 the system had 
been introduced in the Indian peninsula. 

The steamship was not long in following the railway. In 
1838 two British vessels made the journey across the Atlantic 
between Amcrioa and England, travelling under Steamships, 
steam the whole way. The problem of building ocean-going 
steamships was solved. Two years later four ocean lines had 
been started. • It may be noted that some fifty years after the 
first important railway and the first ocean liners had been in- 
troduced the maximum railway speed had barely been doubled, 
and the maximum ocean speed was about trebled. 

We have seen how a dominant middle class dealt with the 
condition of the unenfranchised classes by lc‘gi slat ion- —Poor Law 
reform, Factory Acts, and the repeal of the Corn Labour and 
Laws. We have seen also the failure of the Chartists legislation, 
to take the direction of legislation out of the hands of the middle 
class and to transfer it to the working-men. Middle-class legis- 
lation assumed, first, that freedom of contract was the essential 
condition of economic progress ; secondly, that bargains between 
the individual cai)italist and the individual adult male labourer 
were free contracts ; and thirdly, as a corollary, that the state 
had no business to interfere in such bargains. If, then, the 
labourer could not get the control of legislation into his own 
hands,_the only alternative for him, assuming that the interests 
of labour and capital were antagonistic and were regarded as 
antagonistic by the capitalist, was to strengthen his own hands 
for the purposes of bargaining. As matters stood he was like 
an unarmed man bargaining with one armed cap-d,-pie ; the 
capitalist could dictate his own terms. The only method of 
equalising matters was combination — the power of combination 
uniting the workmen in refusal of the capitalist made legal, 
terms. The repeal of the Combination Laws sanctioned combina- 
tion, but, in the years which immediately followed, the combina- 
tions of workers in a given employment — the trade unions — were 

Innes’s Eng. Hist. — ^Vol. iv, N 
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beaten in every contest with the employers. The strike proved 
an ineffective weapon, since only a limited i)roportion of the 
labourers joined the union ; and the whole supply of labour 
was so much in excess of the demand that strikes could not 
paralyse the employers in the conduct of their business. The 
trade unions, so long as they restricted themselves to k'gitimate 
methods, were still unable to bargain on equal terms. They 
were not suOiciently organised or sufficiently disciplintxl to act 
effectively ; and, what was of no less im])ortancc, none of them 
had sufficient funds to maintain a struggle for any length of 
time. 

During the thirties there was a rnark(‘d tendency to seek for 
increased strength tli rough Ihc lra(l(‘s union instead of the 
Trade union union. Tlie distinc tion is very generally 

and trades overlook('d in common speech. The trade union 
union. ^ combination of workers all of whom are em- 

ployed in the same sptn itic trade. The trades union is an organi- 
sation which combines the members of scwt'ral trades .specifically 
distinct. The trade union was primarily a local associn tion of the 
members of one trade in a given district. Th(' ucw idea dc^veloped 
in three forms : the association in oni^ large trade union of th(‘ 
local assoc iations in that trade ; the coanbination of different 
trade unions associatcnl in the condncT of an inclusive complex 
trade; and tlic association of the labourers in all trades in a 
national or even an international trades union, based upon the 
recognition of a community of interest among all labourers, the 
solidarity of labour. Thus there was an attc'inpt to form a 
National Union of cotton spinners, expressly directc'd to joint 
action on the part of all the unions for resist flig any n;duction of 
wages, but not for demanding an increase. With the same 
object a National A.ssociation for the protection of labour was 
founded in 1830, a trades union uniting the unions of various 
trades. A stronger and more aggressive union was the Builders* 
Union, which sought to combine the group of trades which might 
be looked upon as branches of the building trade. 

Finally Robert Owen, having proved by .successful experiment 
the economic advantage of preferring efficiency to cheapness in 
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labour, paying good wages, attending to sanitary and moral con- 
ditions, restricting hours, and refusing to employ young children, 
now devoted himself to the pursuit of a socialistic Robert Owen’a 
ideal which would make the workers themselves Socialism, 
the owners and controllers of the means and methods of pro- 
duction. We may here remark, apropos of the extremely diverse 
senses in which the term Socialism is used, that Owen’s Socialism 
differed essentially from the Socialism which to-day calls itself 
by that name. Professed vSocialism now aims at making the state 
the owner and controller of the nu'ans of production, assuming 
that the manual labourer is to be the dominant fac'tor in the 
state itself. Owen’s Socialism plac(‘d no faith in state control, 
but relied upon the capacity of the wc)rking classes to acquire 
through association the poss('ssion of the means and the direction 
of the nudhods of ])roduction. In the one schi'ine the demo- 
cratic state takes the place of the capitalist ; in the other he is 
displaced by tlie associated workers. Ow(‘n’s tlu'ory material- 
is(‘d in the (Irand National Consolidat(‘d Trades Union which 
was to unite all the workers, control manufacture, and abolish 
individual comped ition. Each individual trade and each indi- 
vidual locality was to have its own k)cal lodge, and no trade 
was too insignifK'ant for admission into the gt'ueral scheme. 

All these unions were found by the masteu's to be very 
alarming, and laid Ihemst'lvc's oi>('U to the darkest suspicions 
by a great })araphcrnalia of secret initiatory rites, union ex- 
administcTing of oaths, and other melodramatic travagances. 
accompaniments. Also there was an undoubted tendency on 
the part of the sociedies to terrorise reluctant labourers. The 
masters united in (i(‘clarations that they would employ no one 
who would not sign what was called the Document, abjuring 
unions and unionism. The alarm was raised almost into panic 
by a scries of strikes. The strikes collapsed one after another, 
because still the unions were a very long way from being suffi- 
ciently provided with funds or capital ; but the panic, though 
it did not lead to new legislation, caused the existing law to be 
applied with an excessive rigour which took excessive advantage 
of every possible technicality. The most notorious instance was 
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the condemnation of a few Dorsetshire labourers to seven years’ 
transportation for no other offence than the ilh'gal administration 
of an oath on tlie formation of an agricultural lodge of the 
‘Grand National’ in Dorsetshire. The practical outcome was 
that the more sensible unions began to dispense with illegal oaths 
and elaborate initiatory functions. 

Already, however, the shrewder heads among the working-men 
were thinking out saner methods of solving the industrial pro- 
ProgresBin blem. Leading trade unions such as those of the 
the forties. miners in the early forties sought to form national 
associations as the cotton spinners had already done, not with 
intent to aggression but in order to resist aggression. Instead 
of defying the law, the Miners* Association called in the assist- 
ance of trained lawyers ; and battk's betwetm masters and the 
unions were fought on comparatively equal terms in the law 
courts. A National Association of United Trades, formed in 
1845, was not so much a trades union as a federation of trades 
whose object was the promotion of measures favourable to the 
interests of the working classes, or mediation in trade disputes ; 
on the hypothesis that the ultimate interests of masters and men 
were identical, and that tlie apparent clashing of minor interests 
was capable of adjustment. It produced -little immediate effect ; 
but it was a tentative experiment in a new and healthy direction, 
and the trade unions which had abstained from joining it were 
actively influenced by its spirit. They began to realise that the 
first step towards solving problems is to understand them. 
They set about the education of their members, the careful study 
of industrial facts, the dissemination through trade journals of 
sound information. 

The new model of trade unionism was set in 1850 by the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers. In the nature of things, 
Yjie an engineers* society was bound to be composed 

Engineers’ of comparatively intelligent men. Since 1830 the 
society. Manchester engineers had been organising them- 
selves, not rushing into hasty conflicts, and accumulating funds. 
In 1848 the Manchester society had a membership of six thou- 
sand and a reserve fund of £27,000. It was a benefit society and 
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an educational society as well as an organisation for protecting 
the interests of the men in disputes with the masters. This was 
the most important of those unions in J>aiicasliire and London, 
which, when combined in 1850 into the Amalgamated Society, 
adopted its system of organisation. The strike of the Amal- 
gamated Society in 1852 marked an epoc h in the development of 
trade unionism. The questions at issue were piecework and 
overtime, which the society desired to abolish. The masters 
refused the demand, rejected a proposal for arbitration, and 
when the imm refused to work overtime, locked them out. In 
three months the masters had won. But the mtai had set an 
example of abstention from all violence and of steady discipline, 
throughout the contest, which brought them an amount of 
public sympathy quite without precedent. The most conclusive 
proof of the new spirit of discipline lay in the fact that the 
society survived its defeat with its strength undiminished. It 
had taught the meaning of organisation and discij)line ; in the 
ensuing jx'riod it provi(U‘d the model for other trade organisations, 
but it had also proved that, however soundly organised the 
workmen might be, the strike was a weapon which should only 
be brought into ])lay as a last and desperate resort. 

Two religious movements, in England and Scotland re- 
spectively, during these years, require attention. Little has 
hitherto been said regarding ecclesiastical matters Religious 
except where they were directly infruded as poli- movements, 
tical factors. But the Oxford movement and the Scottish Dis- 
ruption have both in their own way counted for too much in the 
national life to be i)asscd over. In both countries during the 
eighteenth century what we have called the rationalistic spirit 
predominated within the established C'hurches, tending to pro- 
duce a certain apathy. In England the Wesleyan movement 
had broken in upon this, but it had not touched the clerical 
body or the educated classes nearly so much as the uneducated 
emotional masses. It had been essentially of the Protestant 
order, insisting upon the close immediate personal relation 
between the individual and his Creator. It was the very anti- 
podes of the Oxford movement, which claimed to be a Catholic 
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revival ; not a return to the Roman obedience bat a renewal of 
the claim of the one recognised Churcli before the Reformation, 
and of the leading school of Anglican divines in 
Tractarlau the seventeenth century, to a Divine authority in- 
mdvement. j^erent in the priesthood. To the new reformers it 
seemed that spiritual life had de])arted out of a Church which 
had become little more tlian a sort of social organisation vaguely 
interested in morality and professing nuTely a perfunctory 
acceptance of loosely defined doctrines. This was the inevitable 
result of the theory which pdinitted every man to apply the 
criterion of his own reason to vital dogmas. Religious truth 
had been revealed ; the depository of the revelation was the 
Church ; and its interpretation and application rested not with 
the reason of the individual layman but in the ordinances of the 
Church Universal which could be modified by no lay authority 
whatever. And the Church speaks and acts only through its 
ordained clergy, upon whom the succession to the apostles them- 
selves has dc'seended by the laying-on of hands in accordance 
with the unbroken practice from the tinu' of the apostles them- 
selves. The so-called churches which have ignored or failed 
to preserve the apostolio succession are without a priesthood, 
and have severed themselves from the Catholic Church. Those 
which have retained the apostolic succession may fall into error 
like the Church of Rome or the Greek Church, but are still 
branches of the Catholic Church. It was claimed consequently 
that the doctrines of the Church cannot be formulated by the 
state, and that there can be no valid lay jurisdiction in ecclesi- 
astical affairs. 

It followed that the new school, reviving* the mediaeval con- 
ception of the authority of the Church, reverted also to the 
‘Tracts for mediaival interpretation of its doctrines. The 
the Times.’ movement may be described as having been in- 
augurated by a sermon preached at Oxford in 1833 by John 
Keble. Its prophets were Keble, John Henry Newman, and, 
still more prominently in popular estimation. Doctor Pusey. 
With other coadjutors, they issued a series of pamphlets, entitled 
Tracts for the Times, culminating with ‘ Tract XCV which 
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sought to demonstrate that the doctrines of tlic Church of Eng- 
land, as set forth in the formularies in the Prayer-Book, do not 
contradict the doctrines formulated at the Council of Trent ; 
with the inference that tlie doctrines of the Church of England 
are reconcilable wnth the doctrines of the Churcli of Rome. But 
the further inference was drawn not only that it was possible 
to hold all the doctrines which Protestantism regarded as papis- 
tical, and yet to remain within the Anglican Church, but also 
that these interpretations were the triK^ and only doctrines of 
the Church, and that Protestant interpretations were in the 
nature of heresy. 

In the course of time Newman and many of liis companions 
found tliems(dves forced to the conclusion that the true authority 
was to be found in the Clmrch of Rome and not in Rome and the 
the Church of England ; the majority, how^ever, re- Tractarians. 
mained with Keble and Pusey in the Anglican Church. At the 
same time the new school revived, as orthodox, doctrines and 
observances which had long been entirely, or almost entirely 
discarded, tn'ating them as of vital importance, while for a long 
time at k'ast public opinion denouncc'd them as papistical ; and 
the authorities recognised by the state, though rejected by the 
Tractarians, inclined to the ])opular view. The Tractarians, how- 
ever, while denying the authority of the state, did not sever 
themselves from the Established Church. And it is not to be 
questioned that they did bring intodhe Church a new intensity 
of spiritual life, although it did not carry them to the point of 
surrendering endowments in order to be released from the lay 
control which they clenounctHl. 

A different course was followed in Scotland. In that country 
the primary question* was not, as in England, one of dogma or 
ritual, but was definitely that of ‘spiritual inde- scoUand: the 
pendencc.* The General Assembly claimed supreme Disruption, 
authority in the Church. The nomination to parishes accord- 
ing to statute law was in the hands of lay patrons. Custom 
but not law allowed the congregations to reject the appoint- 
ments. But the principle of lay patronage appeared to be 
objectionable, and in 1834 the General Assembly definitely 
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declared by what was called the Veto Act lliat the presbyteries 
must refuse appointment to any nominee on the protest of the 
heads of families in the congregation. Two cases followed, in 
one “of which, the Auchterarder case, the patron insisted on 
presenting his nominee to the living in spite of his rejection by 
the presbytery. The law courts upheld the patron. In the 
second case, that of Strathbogie, the presbytery obeyed the 
statute law instead of the \T^to Act, whereupon the Assembly 
sought to enforce its authority. Being defeated on the point of 
law, the Assembly appealed to the government to abolish Church 
patronage. The government declined, and the great Disrup- 
tion followed. In May 1843 nearly five hundred ministers 
seceded from the Church, which was under state control, leaving 
their manses and their stipends ; and the Free Church of 
Scotland was created, depending entirely on the voluntary 
contributions of its members. 

Of the literary history of the period it may be said that it was 
a development along the lines marked out in the thirty years 
A note on preceding. Of tlie great poets, Wordsworth sur- 
literature. vived till 1850, but added little of consequence to 
his previous work. Scott died in 18 32, Coleridge in 1834. But 
they had worthy successors, notably in Tennyson and Browning 
and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, whose fame for many years 
entirely eclipsed that of her husband, whose full recognition did 
not arrive till near the end- of his life. In the thirties, Thomas 
Carlyle made his reputation and established his position as a 
new intellectual force by the publication of his French Revolution ; 
in the next decade appeared the first volume of Ruskin’s Modern 
Painters. Charles Dickens began the publication of Pickivick 
in the last year of William iv. ; Thackeray, after many years of 
literary work, sprang into fame' with the appearance of Vanity 
Fair in 1847. Disraeli won as a novelist a fame which he. 
eclipsed as a politician. And Thomas Babington Macaulay by 
the Essays which he contributed to reviews and by the opening 
volumes of his History of England, which appeared in 1848, 
created the prose style which has been accepted consciously or 
unconsciously as a model by succeeding generations of journalists. 



CHAPTILR V. IMPERIAI. AFFAIRS, 1830-1852 


I. Foreign Affairs 

In the conduct of foreign policy the mantle of George Canning 
fell upon Henry John Temple, Viscount Palmerston in the 
peerage of Ireland. In i8og, at the age of twenty- Palmerston, 
five, he had become secretary at war (having declined a scat in 
the cabinet) in Perceval’s ministry. He retained that office in 
successive ministries — entering the cabinet in that of Canning — 
until he parted from the Wellington ministry in 1828. In 1830 
when he had already attained his forty-sixth year he became 
Lord Grey’s foreign secretary. Except during the five months 
of the Wellington-Peel ministry, from November 1834 till April 
1835, and the five years of Peel’s administration, from 1841 to 
1846, Palmerston was continuously at^the Foreign Office until 
his dismissal in December 1851 ; that is, for fifteen and a half 
years out of twenty-one. He was then out of office for twelve 
months, at the end of which he joined the Aberdeen cabinet as 
home secretary. Two years later, at- the beginning of 1855^ he 
became prime minister, and remained prime minister till his deat h 
in 1865, except during an interval of less than eighteen months 
when Derby was again in office. That is to say, out of the fifty- 
^six years from 1809 to 1865, he was in office forty-seven years, 
fin the cabinet twent;^-nine years, and in effective control of 
foreign policy for twenty-five. When he became foreign secre- 
tary he had behind him a ministerial experience of nearly 
twenty years, and could no longer be called a young man in the 
ordinary sense of the term ; but he retained to the very last a 
light-hearted buoyancy which younger politicians might have 
envied, and which was the despair of his graver colleagues. His 
name was associated with no domestic reform, though he was a 
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member of many reforming cabinets. But liis vigorous assertion 
of British influence in the affairs of Europe — a polic y which never 
in fact involved us in conflict with European pewers though it 
caused them extreme annoyance — has given him a unicjue place 
in our history. 

When the Grey ministry Ccmie into office at the end of j8jo, 
France had just dismissed the Bourbon C harles x. and sed up 
The European might be called the boiirgc'ois monarchy of 

position in his cousin, Louis Philippe of Ork*ans, the ‘ Gitizen 
King.* In the East, non-intervc‘iition carried to 
extremes by the duke of Wellington had lc‘ft the settlement of 
the Eastern qiu^stion for the time bcEig to I^ussia ; in Portugal 
the same policy had withdrawn J^ritish support frem the 
Constitutionalists and the young cjuc'en Maria, and given the 
predominance to the reactionaric's, headed by the queeiGs uncle 
Dom Miguel. In the East Russia was on the verge of absorbing 
Poland in defiance of the Vienna settlement ; and finally the 
July revolution in France was attended by the development of 
a serious situation in the Ketherlands. 

This last was the immediate iiroblem with whicdi Palmerston 
had to deal at the outset^of his career as fcuc'ign secretary. The 
The Belgian powers at Vienna, very much to their own satis- 
question. faction, had settled that the whole of the Nether- 
lands, which for a ccjuple of centuric'S had been divided into the 
Northern United Provinces, or Holland, and the Southern, 
Spanish, or Austrian Netherlands, should form one kingdom 
under the house of Orange. For a century and a half previously 
it had been the object of French ambitions to annex the Southern 
Netherlands to France ; and it had been A primary object of 
British statecraft from the days of William of Orange to those 
of Castlereagh to prevent that Annexation. The powers in their 
settlement had systematically ignored every sentiment and every 
consideration suggested by the word nationality. Belgium — the 
Southern Netherlands — was anything but homogeneous with 
Holland. Racially the Teutonic element in it was much smaller ; 
its language and its religion were not the language and religion 
of the northern states. It resented its absorption into Holland 
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the more because tlie Dutch were apt to treat the Belgians almost 
as a conquered peo])le. 

During August and September Px^ l^quin brok o .nut. in 

r^glt, demandin g inde pciidence. The Eastern })owers resented 
a disturbance of the Vienna settk'inent. Britain igso-s. 
and France, on the other hand, favoured the separa- Palmerston’s 
tion of Belgium and Holland — France because she 
had hopes of making J^>elgium a dependency of her own. In 
November a conference of the powers was held in London. 
Palmerston's dijilomacy first secured that the j)owers should 
agree on a basis on which the sei)aration of Belgium from 
Holland should be (‘ffected. Belgium rejected the territorial 
arrangements i)roposed, which Holland accepted ; and pro- 
ceed ed t o olfer the crown of Belgium to Nemours, the second 
son of the P'rench king. Under pressure from Palmerston, who 
was quite dedermined that Belgium should not Ix'come a depend- 
ency of France, Louis Philippe declined the crown for his son 
in February. Palmerston^pi'uposed Ihince Leopold of.Saxc- 
Coburg, an uncle of the Itnglish Princess \’ictoria, accepting the 
suggestion that he should marry an Orleanist princess. The 
selection, on this understanding, w<is accepted by the conference 
and by Prince I.eopokl himself in June. The conference at the 
same time modified the proposed territorial arrangement. It 
was the turn, however, of the Dutch to refuse the terms. Dutch 
troops were marched into Belgium ; Belgium appealed to Britain 
and France ; and France dispatched troops to Belgium. Again 
the pres.surc of Palmerston stopped the hostilities ; in 1832 
France and Britain acting together blockaded Antwerp, where 
the Dutch held out stubbornly till they were forced to surrender 
in December ; and in May 1833 Holland accepted the terms, 
though six years passed before the final treaty between Holland 
and Belgium was actually signed. The final settlement was a 
distinct triumph for Palmerston, for he had induced the powers 
to recognise the principles of nationality and constitutionalism 
ignored by the Congress of Vienna, had prevented the new 
kingdom from becoming an appendage of France, and had pro- 
cured an international guarantee of her neutralisation. 
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and France were too busy with Belgium to agt. The sultan in 
despair appealed to Russia. Russia sent troops to the Bosphorus. 
The Western powers could not afford to leave Turkey to become 
a Russian protectorate ; yet in the spring of 1833, and in spite 
of an inadequate attempt at diplomatic intervention by th^ 
Western powers, she was allowed to conclude with Russia the 
Treaty of Unkiar Skclcssi. In effect Turkey placed herself under, 
the protection of Russia, and undertook to close the Dardanelles 
to the warships of all nations except Russia in the event of 
war. By Britain this was regarded as a breach of her own 
treaty rights. Britain, France, and Austria all protested, 
but practically without avail. Austria, in fact, seemed very 
much inclined to play into the hands of Russia unless her 
own immediate interests were jeopardised ; and Palmerston's 
already strong disposition to suspect Russia’s aggressive designs 
was intensified. 

Not many years passed before Palmerston found his oppor- 
tunity for subverting Russian influence at the Porte. Mehemet 
Ali had met with a decisive check in 1833, but iLve 
years later he was obviously planning to make Palmerston 
himself independent lord of Egypt and Syria. In 
l?39-Turkish troops advanced against him, but they 
were defeated, and the Turkish fleet went over to him. Once 
more it appeared that the pasha would be able to dictate to his 
suzerain, who could only be saved from him by the intervention ^ 
of the dangerous protector, Russia. ■^Palmerston did not intend 
to leave the protection of Turkey to Russia. On the other hand; 
France was disposed to back up Mehemet Ali, on the theory that,^* 
in her own interest, Egypt should be an independent power 
dominated by French influence. In Palmerston’s view it was 
necessary, in order to curb Russian aggression, that the integrity 
of the Turkish empire should be maintained by Europe at large, 
whether with or without the goodwill of France. Russia could 
not resent the principle of united action, and in July 1840 
Palmerston procured the Treaty of London under which four of 
the five powers, Britain, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, agreed to 
guarantee in concert the integrity of the Turkish empire and to 
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offer terms to Mehemet Ali which lie was to be compelled to^ 
accept. ‘ 

France/ was innous and tlirew herselt into vigorous prepara- 
tions for war ; ^t Palmerston reckoned witli perfect justice 
Palmerston’s that when the decisive moment arrived the French 
success. would not fight. The powers dispatched their 

ultimatum to Mehemet Ali. He rejected the ultimatum and 
opened negotiations wTHiTthe Porte. The Porte rejected his 
overtures and declared that he was deposed from his pashalik. 
When tlie time allowed to Mehemet Ali had expired, Palmerston 
acted at once. British fleets, with .some supjiort from Austria, 
4 )om]xirded the Syrian ports, captured Acre, and drove Ibrahim 
out of Syria. Pra(dically, Britain hnd done tlic work of the 
powers single-handcnl. Russia had no share in the o])erations ; 
France accepted the situation, and in July she was joined with 
the other four powers in coiK'luding the new Treaty of London. 
The Treaty of Unkiar Skeh'ssi became waste paper. Mehemet 
Ali was left as hereditary pasha of Egypt, and Egypt only under 
Turkish suzerainty ; Syria was restored as an integral portion of 
the Turkish empire. Finally, i^tain took the place of Russia 
as the saviour of Turkey and as the power whose influence 
predominated at the Porte. 

Evc'iits ill Ciiina and India will be dealt with elsewhere. Here 
it is only necessary to note that while the Melbourne ministry 
1841. India ^vas still in oOfee the Indian government had intcr- 
and China. veiled in Afghanistan, and restored to the throne at 
Kabul as its own protege an exiled prince, Shah Shuja ; inspired 
thereto by the efforts of Russia to extend lu*r influence to Afghan- 
istan as a part of Ihe ingenious method by which she was ac- 
quiring an ascendency in Central Asia and pushing towards the 
Indian border. Almost at the moment of Peel’s accession to power 
in 1841, the Afghans rose against the government which had been 
set up by British bayonets, and a fresh Afglum war was necessary 
to save British prestige. During very much the same period the 
British became involved in the first China war, which, like the 
Afghan war, was brought to an end early in Peel’s ministry. 

When Melbourne’s ministry fell, Palmerston was succeeded 
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at the Foreign Office by Lord Aberdeen. Much mutual hostility 
had been aroused between France and Britain in connection 
with the Eastern question. Both the governments ^ 
were desirous of preserving friendly relations, but Aberdeen at 
in each country there was a^ strong sentiment of • 

popular hostility and suspicion towards the other. 

Every source of friction was sedulously magnified. Palmerston 
had treated France with scant ceremony, being confident that 
she would not translate bellicose words into bellicose deeds. 
The duke of Wellington, who detested war, lacked Palmerston’s 
airy confidence, and persistently warned Peel that war was 
imminent. PalmcTston proved to be right ; there was no war, 
but the perp(‘tiial fri('tion required perpetual delicate handling. 
The most troublesome of these causes of friction was to be found 
in Spain where Louis Philippe was intriguing to procure the 
marriage of the young queen and her younger sister to two of his 
sons. The possibility of a hTench succ(‘ssion in Spain, or even of 
a French prince consort, was one which could not be accepted 
with equanimity, but consent was given to the marriage of the 
king’s younger son to the younger of the Spanish princesses. 
Extreme irritation and disgust, however, were created when 
Louis Philippe procured the marriage of the young queen to 
a cousin of her own in circumstances which precluded the 
possibility of any child b^ng born, and therefore seemed to 
ensure that a grandchild of the French. king would one day sit on 
the Spanish throne. The Spanish iiijurriage was effected in 18^ ^ 
a few months after the formation of Russell’s ministry in 
England in succession to that of Sir Robert Peel. The affair 
went far to increase Hie sense of distrust and ill-feeling. 

The arrival of 1848, 'the ‘year of revolutions,’ was of grave 
import in European politics. In France the February Revo- 
lution sent the Orleanist family out of the country 
and reinstated a French republic, in which I.ouis year of 
Napoleon, a son of the great emperor’s brother 
Louis, succeeded in procuring his own election to the presidency 
before the end of the year. The revolutionary example was 
followed all over Europe ; in the German, Magyar, Slavonic and 
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Italian areas of the Austrian dominion, an^in various German 
principalities. The king of Sardinia, Charles Albert, set himself 
at the head of the nationalist movement in Italy ; the alarmed 
king of the Sicilies granted constitutions to the two portions of 
his kingdom. The Austrians, at first apparently doomed to be 
expelled from North Italy, recovered themselves ; before the end 
of 1849 the Austrian dominion was again to all appearance 
thoroughly re-established, and Ferdinand of Sicily was able to 
revoke his constitutions. Kossuth and other leaders of the 
Hungarian insurgents were driven to take refuge in Turkey ; 
Palmerston’s Palmerston sent a fleet to the Dardanelles to pro- 
methods. tect Turkey from being coerced by Russia and 
Austria into surrendering the fugitives. Palmerston’s sym- 
pathies were entirely on the side of each and all of the nationalist 
movements. He had taken upon himself to warn sundry Italian 
potentates in 1847 that they would find themselves in trouble 
unless they set their houses in order — warnings which, however 
intelligent, were resented as acts of impertinent interfereniie 
by those sovereigns. The foreign minister went his own way, 
ignoring the anxiety of his colleagues and the resentment of the 
queen, while the popular sympathies throughout the country 
were entirely with him. It was his doctrine that it was Britain’s 
business to remain neutral, but at the same time to express her 
sympathies and give her advice, whether asked or unasked, with 
entire freedom. In 1849* there was a grand attack upon the 
foreign minister, both from the advocates of non-intervention, 
and from the extreme sympathisers with the revolutionists, who 
insisted that British intervention ought to be carried a great 
deal further. Palmerston’s vindication of* his policy was suc- 
cessful both in the House and in the country. 

Then came an affair in which Palmerston asserted himself 
with even more than his ordinary aggressiveness, and with his 
1850. Don usual assumption that it was unnecessary to pay 
Pacifico. much attention either to the queen or to his col- 

leagues. King Otho in Greece had pot justified his selection to 
wear the crown of that country. It was very badly governed ; 
sundry British merchants and other subjects had grievances 
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against the government. Finally, the Greek government appro- 
priated sqnic land belonging to the historian Finlay, refusing the 
price which he demanded for it, and allowed a British subject 
from Gibraltar, Don Pacifico, a Portuguese Jew, to be mobbed, 
and damage to be done to his properly, without making adequate 
compensation. Palmerston refused to leave these questions to 
be settled by the Greek law-courts, and a British squadron was 
sent to the Pineus to bring the Greek government to reason. In 
the course of the proceedings France was irritated by the refusal 
of French mediation. Again there was a grand attack upon 
Palmerston for his high-handed methods — the occasion upon 
which he delivered the great speech in which lie declared that ' as 
in the ancient world the man who could say Civi^ Romanus Sum 
was secure against insult and injury, so every British subject 
should have a perfect confidence that the arm of England would 
be swift to protect him from any wrong or injustice.' 

Palmerston’s personal triumph was so cm})hatic that the 
queen’s growing desire for his removal from the Foreign Office 
^ad to be held in check. An extremely complicated 
question arose between Denmark, Prussia, and The queen s 
Austria with relation to the duchies of Schleswig memoran- 
and Holstein. On this question the views of Pal- 
merston were diametrically opposed to those of Prince Albert, 
who had an intimate under|^anding of Germein politics, and with 
whom the quc'en was, as always, in entire agreement. Palmer- 
ston took his own line, with the result that in August, six weeks 
after the great speech, the, queen sent a memorandum to the 
foreign secretary. She required him before acting to inform her- 
precisely wliat he intended to do ; and when her sanction had 
been received, to abstain from arbitrarily changing or modifying 
the course of action laid down. Further he must, before acting, 
lay before her full information regarding discussions between 
himself and the ministers of foreign states, and she must receive 
the dispatches for her approval in sufficient time for her to 
master their contents before they were sent. 

Palmerston expressed polite regret, promised to amend his 
ways, and went on precisely as before. He was only with 
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difficulty prevented by his colleagues from personally receiving 
Kossuth, the leader of the Hungarian insurgents, technically a 
1861 rebel against the Austrian emperor, on his arrival 

Dismissal of in England. The climax was reached when Palmer- 
Dec^mifer^’ ston in December 1851 allowed his personal ap- 
proval of Louis Napoleon's coup to be con- 

veyed to the PTench president at a moment when Nonnanby, 
ihe ambassador at Paris, had been instructed' to maintain a strict 
fneutrality between the French parties. Russell roused his 
courage to the sticking point, and di'lighted the queen by 
insisting on his retirement ; which was followed, however, 
immediately by the downfall of the ministry. 


II. India, 1827-1848 

After the capture of Bhartpur in January 1826, British India 
enjoyed a period of respite from wars and of continuous adminis- 
trative progress which lasted unbrokc'ii for thirteen years. 

Then came another period during which war followed upon 
war, though with the single exception of the Maharajpur cam- 
paign at the end of 1843,- all those wars were bt'yond the British 
frontier- -in Afghanistan, in Sindh, in the Punjab, and in Bur- 
ma. By a curious coincidence this %Jso was a period of thirteen 
years, concluding with the end of the second Burmese war in 
1852. Bhartpur was the concluding lesson that for a long time 
established among all the native courts, which at one season 
or another had come into collision with the British, the con- 
viction that the British ascendency was too firmly established 
to be shaken. 

In 1828 Lord Amherst was succeeded as governor-general by 
Lord William Bcntinck, who had at one time been governor of 
1828-35. Madras, had in the interval taken an active though 

Bentinck. not a leading part in public affairs at home, and was 
thoroughly imbued with the liberal ideas which were rapidly 
gaining ground in England. The moment had at last arrived 
when it was possible for the governor-general to devote himself 
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to administrative progress unhampered l)y aggression or threats 
of aggression on the part of native powers. 

A few words, however, require to be said with regard to the 
native states. The Pindari war had finally broken up the 
Mahratta confederacy. Four of the five Mahratta Thenativtf 
principalities remained ; but the overthrow of the spates. 
Peshwa and the peshwaship, with the annexation of Baji Rao’s 
dominions, had deprived the confederacy of any nominal head. 
The old turbulent chiefs were dead ; the reigning princes at 
Indur and Baroda, at Gwalior and at Nagpur, acquiesced in the 
established order. The British had no reason to complain of 
the Nizam’s government at Haidarabad. They had, on the 
other hand, much reason to complain of bad government in 
Oudh ; but that appeared to be only a domestic concern of Oudh 
itself, and on the non-intervention principle the governor-general 
was content with threats and remonstrances which did not issue 
in active interference. In Mysore a pitch of disorder was reached 
which necessitated stronger measures, and the actual adminis- 
tration was taken over by the British with the entire acquiescence 
of the Mysore state. Incomparably the most powerful of the 
native princes at this period was Ranjit Singh, who had estab- 
lished himself at Lahore as the head of the Sikh confederacy, 
and had built up an extremely powerful army on the basis of 
the armed brotherhood of^the Sikhs, the khalsa. But Ranjit 
was far too astute to be at all disposed to challenge a collision 
with the British. 

Beyond the mountains an Afghan king of the royal family, 
Kamraii, reigned at Herat on the Persian border ; but the greater 
part of Afghanistan was ruled by the Barakzai, Dost 
Mohammed, at Kabul, though he called himself Persia, and 
only Wazir, the king’s minister. Behind Afghan- 
istan lay Persia ; and the principle of non-intervention had 
allowed Persia to become the tool of Russia. In 1814 the im- 
perial government had made an alliance with Persia and promised 
to defend her against Russian invasion. But at a later date there 
was a quarrel between Russia and Persia, Persia appealed for 
the promised aid, and the aid was refused on the ground that 
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Persia herself was the aggressor. So the Shah had made haste 
to agree with the enemy, and to seek Russian friendship since 
British friendship availed liim so little. From 182G onwards 
Persia, instead of being a barrier to Russian advance, was an 
instrument of the Petersburg government. 

It was a matter of the hrst necessity for India that the whole 
peninsula should be under the control of some paramount power 
The British strong eiKuigh to impose continuous peace; since 
in the absence of siicli a power the whole peninsula 
would continue to be, as it liad been in tlie })ast, a theatre of 
ceaseless wars of aggression. This was the great end which had 
been achieved ; the British pow^r was able everywhere to en- 
force the Pax Briiannica. In all the regions under its direct 
rule, a system had been established whi('h at last ensured an 
absolutely incorruptibki and impartial administration of justice. 
Yet it was an alien administration, in the nature of things never 
capable of gras^nug fully thii point of view of the subjects over 
whom it ruled, though honestly striving its utmost to do so. 
The point had now been reached when it was time to seek for 
something more ; not only to provide ordered peace, the con- 
Idition of all progr(‘ss, but to initiate progress on its own account ; 
land this was to be done in part by abolishing or diminishing bar- 
barous practices sanctioned by immemorial usage, partly by the 
introduction of positive improvements. In the former of these 
two fields marked success attended the efforts of Bentinck's 
government. 

There were two customs, the direct outcome of Hinduism, 
which Mohammedan governments had occasionally endeavoured 
to check : sati or suttee (to use 1.he familiar spelling) 
and infanticide. The Hindu religion encouraged 
the wife when her husband died to immolate her- 
self upon his funeral pyre. In its original idea this 
self-immolation, ‘ dedication,' was a voluntary act of high de- 
votion ; in practice it was habitually imposed upon entirely 
reluctant widows, who only chose it as a lesser evil than the 
misery of living on under the intolerable conditions suffered by 
those who refused the sacrifice. There was, in fact, no possible 
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means of ascertaining whether or no a widow was in any real 
sense of the term willing. In spite of much grave anxiety as to 
the effect on the religious susceptibilities of the Hindus, Bentinck 
in i 829_ issued a law absolutely forbidding suttee in British 
territory, and making it homicide to take part in any such cere- 
mony. The courage of the government was justified by the 
event. No disturbance attcnd(‘d the suj)pression of the practice ; 
and native rulers also very soon followed in their own territories 
the example set in the British dominion. 

Infanticide, as practised, meant tlie destruction of female 
infants. It had no sanction from the sacred books of the Hindus, 
but it was the product of the system which attached infanticide, 
disgrace not only to all unmarried women but also to their 
parents. The marriage of a daughter involved, first, the difficulty 
of finding a husband of equivalent caste, and, secondly, of pro- 
viding for the enormous expenses wliich custom imposed upon 
such occasions. On the otluT hand, infan ti('idc was easy ; it 
was not condemned by the community ; it was all but impossible 
to prove that the dc^atli of an infant had not b(‘en due to natural 
causes. The frightful extent to which the custom prevailed is 
demonstrated by the fact that among sundry hill tribes the 
growing boys outnumbered tlie growing girls by six to one. 
It could not be suppressed merely by jn'iialisation ; penalties 
cease to d(der when pnx^fs of crime arc certain not to be forth- 
coming. The remedy applied by the government was that of 
' limiting the expenditure on weddings, and prohibiting the enter- 
tainment of vast crowds of be'ggars which custom enjoined on 
such occasions. With the removal of this prime motive to in- 
fanticide, the evil custom was gradually reduced to insignificant 
proportions. 

Thuggee was anotlier portentous evil, the very existence of 
which had heen unsuspected. The thugs were, in fact, a secret 
society of murderers wliose victims as a rule simply Thuggee, 
disappeared. Tli<5 frequency of such disappearances at last 
aroused suspicion ; but to get evidence against the thugs was 
’ a matter of quite extraordinary difficulty ; the populace believed 
that they were under Divine protection, and that ill-luck would 
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descend upon any one who interfered with them. The sup- 
'^ression of the system was mainly the result of the indefatigable 
energy of Major Sleeman. Between 1829 and 18 jg he sue- 
peeded in eradicating thuggee within the British dominion ; 
and when the population at large discovered that the tutelary 
goddess of the thugs took no vengeance upon the govern- 
ment which smote them, the difliculty of obtaining evidence 
was so much reduced that thuggee presently disappeared 
altogether. 

The labours of Robert Merttins Bird in the north-west pro- 
vinces — those encircling Oudh — prepared the way for Thomason’s 
Education. Land Settlement in the next decade. The main field 
of material improvement was in the construction of canals for 
the purposes of irrigation. The reform, however, with which 
Bentinck’s name is most generally associati'd is the introduction 
of Western methods of education. Hitherto there had been a 
small expenditure with this object in view, but the education 
had always been conducted on Oriental lines, bas(‘d upon the 
Oriental classics. The new schem(‘, of wliich Macaulay was the 
most enthusiastic advocate, insisted on the inhniti*ly superior 
merits of English literature and scic'nce, with which it was 
sought to imbue the receptive mind of the Hindu. The plan 
met with a measure of success ; the Hindu mind absorbed the 
Western ideas set bedore it, but transmuted them in the process, 
adapting them to its own preconceptions, the inheritance of 
centuries — and the product was not exactly what had been 
anticipated. 

In Bentinck's time also there was a professed abandonment 
of the doctrine laid down by Cornwallis and adhered to by every 
Admission of one of his successors, that only Europeans should 
natives to allowed to hold olfices of responsibility within 

trative the British dominions. In actual practice little 
posts. difference was made, because as a rule only Euro- 

peans could fulfil the conditions nccc.ssary for such appoint- 
ments. Officially, however, the appointments were thrown open ^ 
to natives who could fulfil the conditions equally with Europeans, ’ 

Bentinck retired in 1835, when the duties of governor-general 
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were discharged by the able Indian official, Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
until the arrival of Lord Auckland in 1836. 

In 1837, the year of Queen Victoria's accession, the ascend - 
encyoFRu^ia at the P ,gE§tiig,n court began to ma ke itself Xelt. 
Russian envoys tried to gain the ear oTC>ost Mo- 1837. Russia 
hammed at Kabul, and Persian troops advanced on Persia. 
Herat ^ to make good the Persian claim to the lordship of Afghan- 
istan. The Shall of Persia was recognised by one half of the 
Mohammedans as at once the political and the religious head of 
Islam. The restoration of his ancient authority in Afghanistan 
was to be only the preliminary to a jehad, a religious war for 
the revival of the Moslem supremacy in India. It was antici- 
pated in other quarters not that the Shah would conquer India, 
but that his invasion would reduce it to a state of chaos which 
would effectually destroy the British grip on the peninsula, 
and would give Russia her opportunity. 

The Indian government took alarm. It failed entirely to 
form a correct appreciation of the Wazir a t Kab ul, who had 
every desire to remain on frijerully terms' with the ^ 
British, and regarded the l^ussian overtures as traps Afghanistan: 
to be jud iciously TTwaded. The Persian scheme 
was foiled because Herat was brilliantly defended, 
mainly through the energy of a young British officer, Eldred 
Pottingcr, who happeru'd to arrive on the spot at the critical 
moment. The siege was raised . in September 1838, ten 
months after its commencement, and the Persian army 
withdrew. 

Meanwhile, however, Auckland was persuaded, not, as his 
wisest advisers urged, thaH^ would be sound policy to give Dost 
Mohammed energetic support, but that he must be 
displac^djin^ fayp.pr o f an Amir wh o would be a Restoration 
BriUsh ^ puppet. The puppet was found in the 
person of Shah Shuja, once lord of Kabul, from 
which he had been expelled in 1810. The plan was to reinstate 
Shah Shuja by mc;ans of British bayonets, his attempts to rein- 
state himself having invariably ended in ignominious defeat. 

^ See Map iv. 
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-In spite of the expressed disapproval of practically every one 
with Indian experience, Wellesley and Wellington, Bcntinck and 
Metcalfe, Auckland persisted in his plan. Ran jit Singh, who 
did not care at all about the business, was to give his help, 
though he would not permit the British troo])s to pass through 
his territory. Early in i8 Shah _Shiiia joined the British troops 
which had reached Kandahar by way of Sindli without actual 
fighting, and was duly projtkiimed. Ghazni was captured. Dost 
Mohammed at Kabul could not persuade his followers to fight, 
and made his escape to the mountains of the Hindu Kush. In 
August Shah Shuja was in Kabul. 

It was obvious that he could not stay there without British 
troops. A British garrison was placed in K amlahar, while five 
1839 - 41 . thousan 3 inen, mostly Hindustani s('poys, were can- 
The British toned at Kabul itself with Macnaughten and Burnes 
at Kabul. political (iiarge. The Afghan tribal chit'fs were 

quieted by siibsidic's. In 1840 Dost Mohammed, having re- 
deemed his credit by putting up a vcTy gallant fight at the head 
of a few horsemen against a much largcT body of troops, elected 
to surrender, and was plat ed under mild survtMllance in British 
territory. For nnothcT yt^ar Macnaughten and Burnes imagined 
that all was going well. The subsidit's to some of the chiefs were 
suspended. 

Then in Novemb er 1841 came a sudden explosion. A riot 

bro ke out i n Kal)ul ; Burnes was murdered ; the general in coin- 

1841 . maud of the troops in the cantonment sat still ; the 

The Kabul seized the tn^asury and the military stores, 

disaster, 

November- The riot develop(‘d into a general insurrection. 
January. Macnaughten found himself helf)less owing to the 

almost incredible incompetence of the unfortunate general, and 
was obliged to submit to the terms dictated by Dost Mohammed’s 
son Akbar Khan, the leader of the insurgents. The British were 
to retire from Kabul, Kandahar, Ghazni, and their frontier 
station at J(‘llalabad on the Pe.shawar road ; but they were to 
leave hostages, while the Afghans were to speed them on their 
ignominious journey by supplying provisions and transports. 
Then Macnaughten himself was shot down while holding a con- 
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ference with Akbar Khan. On 6th January 1842 the British, 
Europeans and sepoys, soldiers and civilians, women, children, 
and camp-followers, some fifteen thousand in all, began the 
march from Kabul, Some twoscore had the good fortune to 
be detained as hostages. The rest perished of privation, or were 
shot down by the Afghan tribesmen as they struggled through 
the passes in bitter winter weather. Only one survivor arrived 
at Jellalabad to tell the te rrible tale. 

Sale at Jellalabad, Nott at Kandahar, and Palmer at Ghazni 
refused to ol^ey the orders they received from Kabul to with- 
draw their garrisons. Nott could not advance from Nott, Sale, 
Kandahar, but inllicted sharp reverses on masses andPoUopk. 
of the insurgents in the nedghboiirhood. Ghazni surrendered ; 
Sale held his post at Jellalabad, a very difficult task, with energy 
and skill, which deserved the success they won. In April he 
succeeded in compelling Akbar Khan to raise the siege. Mean- 
while A ucklan d had been rc Talled and his place taken by Lord 
El lenbor ough. A column was sent up by the P>olan Pass to join 
N oft af Kandahar, and another under Pollock forct‘d its exceed- 
ingly diflicult way through *thc Khaibar, and joined Sale. Shah 
Shuj^iad been assassinati d a f(‘w days earlier. Then came from 
headquarters the startling orders to Pollock and Nott that they 
were to evacuate Afghanistan entirely, orders which they could 
not repudiate as they had repudiated those which had been sent 
to them by the general undcT diursse at Kabul. But they 
managed to make didays ; and bedore they were ready to move 
they received amended instructions that the eva cual ion wa s fo 
be^effected via Kabul, which was very much as if hostile armies 
at Munich and Fraiakfort were instructed to evacuate (jcrmany 
via Berlin. Kab ul wA s acciu'dingly capt qy ed. as well as Ghazni, 
before the evacuation. The Afghan insurgents were convinced 
of the futility of resistance; if British prestige was not rc'stored, 
the ultimate invincibility of the British arms had been demon- 
strated. 

Still, it had been proved no less conclusively that the 
Briti sh ^ occupation li acLbcen^a disastrous bid der from the ve^ 
beginning. There was nothing left to do but to retire, making 
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as much as possible of the final triumph. Unfortunately Ellen- 
borough made too much of it ; and his bombastic proclamation 
— in which he announced that the victorious British were bringing 
back to India among their spoils the gates of Somnath which 
had been carried off by Malimud of Ghazni eight hundred years 
before — was more ridiculous than impressive. One entirely 
sensible step, however, was taken. The government 
Mohammed wokcup to the excellent qualities of Dost Mohammed, 
restored. restored liim to the tlirone from which he ought 

never to have been removed. The Afglians knew the Dost for 
a valiant warrior witli a strong hand, an iron will, and an exceed- 
ingly shrewd brain ; the British having restoretl him found him 
an unfailingly loyal ally until the day of his death. 

While this disastrous adventure was in progress, the British 
empire had been involved in another war, not indeed disastrous, 
1839-42. The but by no means glorious, and somewhat sordid, in 
China wax. the Farthest East. The Chinese empire alw^ays 
exerted itself to shut out all foreign intercourse ; whereas the 
Europeans were no less resolved to force their commerce upon 
China, refusing to be shut out. The 'Indian government derived 
a considerable revenue from the opium traflic with China. The 
Chinese government, whether in order to protect Chinese opium- 
growers, or to deliver its subjects from the noxious drug, forbade 
the traffic. They were not without excuse ; they had indeed 
grievances against British traders, which had increased consider- 
ably since the East India Company had been deprived of its 
monopoly in 1833, and the trade had been thrown open to all 
comers. But the manner in which the Chinese commissioner 
Lin endeavoured to enforce the exclusion in *1837 was more than 
high-handed. Friction became increasingly acute, and by the 
beginning of 1840 active hostilities were in progress. No interest 
attaches to the campaigning ; but the war was brought to an end 
in 1842 by the Treaty of Nankin, which procured to the British 
the cession of Hong-Kong, an indemnity of £6,000,000, and the 
promised opening to general commerce of five ‘ treaty ports.' 
The news of the Nankin treaty and of Pollock's recapture of 
Kabul reached England simultaneously. 
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The basin of the Indus below the Punjab formed the territory 
of Sindh, ruled over by the Amirs who might be called a family 
of chiefs. Sindh in the past had been tributary to 1839. Sindh. 
Kabul, though its allegiance was of the usual dubious character. 
Diplomatic relations had been opened with the Amirs as early 
as 1809 ; since 1830 considerable progress h^id been made in the 
way of arrangements for the development of commerce ; and in 
1839 James Oiitram was given the charge of British interests in 
Sindh and Baluchistan with the official title of Resident. The 
Amirs and their neighbour, the Khan of Kelat, had not been for- 
ward in giving the British facilities for marching through tlieir 
territories in 1839, when l^anjit Singh had refused the passage 
tlirough the Punjab. Still there was no excuse for any aggres- 
sive movement against them ; there was no chance of tlieir 
becoming dangerous. Outram had a genius for gaining the con- 
fidence of the more primitive chieftains and peoples in India, 
and under his influence the suspicions of the Amirs would 
soon have transformed into a genuine friendliness. But in 
1842 Ellcnborough removed Outram and sent Sir Charles Napier 
to take his place. 

Napier was a brilliant solditT who had fought in the Penin- 
sula ; he was masterful, resourceful, and perfectly fearless ; and 
he enjoyed the governor-generars confidence and 
a free hand. On his arrival in Sindh he saw his conquest 
way to what he himself described as a very bene- 
ficent piece of rascality. Sindh would be much more comfortable 
under British government than under the Amirs, and would have 
no chance of giving trouble if trouble arose with Afghanistan or 
the Punjab. So by deliberately provocative methods the popu- 
lation at Haidarabad* (on the Indus) was stirred up to make an 
attack on the British residency. This overt act gave Napier 
his excuse. By the victories of Miani and Daba (February 
1843) in a brilliantly audacious campaign, he wrecked the power 
of the Amirs and proceeded to annex Sindh to British India. 
The achievement was notified by the famous pun, humorous but 
truthful — ' Peccavi, I have Sindh.' For every other annexation 
really legitimate grounds could honestly be pleaded ; Sindh 
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provides the sole instance in which the pretexts were palpably 
manufactured. The most plausible excuse is the bad one that 
the Afghan disaster and the loss of prestige consequent upon it 
required to be counterbalanced by some brilliant feat of arms. 
Still, though the annexation was a pi(‘ce of rascality, it was also 
beneficial ; the prosperity of Sindh advanced greatly under 
British rule. 

In spite of the actual vindication of the British arms byNott 
and Pollock and by Napier’s campaign in Sindh, infinite harm 
The Punjab had be(‘n done by the Afghan affair. The con- 
and Gwalior, dition of the Punjab had become extremely omin- 
ous. After Ranjit Singli’s death in 1839 the succession was 
doubtful ; by 1843 it was secured to a cliild, Dhulip Singh, who 
was supposed to be a son of Ranjit, but whose real paternity was 
extremely doubtful. The reins of government were grasped by 
the child’s mother, Ranjit’s widow, the Rani Jindan, ‘ the Messa- 
lina of the Punjab/ along with her paramour, Lai Singh; by no 
moans to tlic cont(‘ntment of the sirdars or chiefs — the Sikh 
barons, as they miglit be called. But the real powcT since 
Ranjit’s death lay with the highly organised army, the khalsa, 
which, having never fought with the British, had learnt in a 
long .scries of wars beyond the Indus to believe itself invincible. 
If the army realiscMl its powxT it was more than probable that 
it would challenge the British, now that it was no longer held 
back by the restraining grij) of the great Maharaja. If there 
should be a fight between the Sikhs and the British, Gwalior 
was posted on tlic J 3 ritish flank, and at Gwnlior was an army 
much more powerful than any other controlled by a native 
potentate outside the Punjab. 

At the beginning of 1843 Jankoji Sindhia, the successor of 
Daulat Rao, died, leaving to succeed him only his exceedingly 
1843. Tara youthful widow Tara Baj, who was permittcid by 
Baj and the British government as su/XTain to adopt a boy 
Maharajpur. accordance witli Hindu practice. But 

Tara Baj was very clever and very energetic, and she proved 
anything but amenable. Ellenborough appointed a regent who 
was not to her liking, and there ensued a political conflict between 
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the faction of the regent and the faction of the rani. The army 
was won over by the rani’s faction and tlic regent was driven 
out. This was a defiance of the suzerain too marked to be toler- 
ated. Ellenborough brought troops up to Agra and informed 
the rani that a satisfactory and orderly government was to Jbe 
established, the Gwalior army to be reduced, and the British 
contingent to be increased. The Gwalior army resolved to light, 
and took up a strongly entrenched position at Maharajj)ur. On 
29th December two British columns under Sir Hugh Gough and 
General Grey advanced into Gwalior territory ; the main Gwalior 
army was shattered by Gough after a stoutly contested fight at 
Meiharajpur, while Grey routed the secodid column at Puniar. 
No further rc‘sistancc was possible. Lord Ellenborough ap- 
pointed a Counc il of Regency to act till the young Maharaja 
came of age, undcT the direction of a British Resident, The army 
was reduced from forty thousand to nine thousand, with a 
British contingent — native soldiers under British officers— of 
ten thousand. Gwalior was at least put out of action in the 
coming struggle with the Sikhs. Almost immediately after- 
wards Lord Ellenborough was recalled. He had gone to India 
with a great reputation to remedy the blunders committed by his 
predecessor. The situation demanded a man clear-headed, 
resolute, and strong. Ellen borough’s sensational methods were 
the most unsuitable and dangerous possible. His place was 
taken by Sir Henry Hardinge. 

It was just at this time that the Rani Jindan captured the 
government of the Punjab. Her power was precarious, and, like 
Tara Baj at Gwalior, she realised that it depended 
upon securing the support of the army — or destroy- Sikh invasion, 
ing it. The anarchy in the Punjab was watched with 
grave anxiety by Hardinge. For two years after his arrival in 
India he was preparing for an emergency while abstaining from 
any ostentatious massing of troops on the frontier. At the end 
of 1845 the storm burst. The rani had been encouraging the 
disposition of the khalsa to hurl itself against the British. If it 
should be beaten and broken to pieces, as was probable, the 
government would be relieved from an incubus. If it should be 
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victorious, she would claim that it was she and her party who 
had given the impulse. In December 1845 the Sikh army 
crossed the vSutlcj. On the day when the news of the Sikh 
invasion arrived the British troops were set in motion. 

There was an advanced [)ost at Firozpur on the Sutlej held by 
seven thousand British troops, whicli it was presumed would be 
Mudki and the lirst objective of the Sikhs. On i8th December, 
Firozshah. about a week after the Sikhs crossed the Sutlej, the 
British column on its march to Firozpur, under the commander- 
in-chief Sir Hugh Gough accompanied by the governor-general, 
met and routed the advance force of the Sikhs at Mudki. 
There they were joined by a second column from Amballa. 
After a halt of two days, the advance was renewed. On 21st 
December the British found their advance blocked by the main 
Sikh army occupying an entrenched position at Firozshah. 
Littler at Firozpur had instructions to send a force to co-operate 
with the advancing army. Hardinge, a peninsula veteran, 
whose audacious initiative had perha])S saved the day at Albucra 
when he was only a subaltern, overruled the commander-in- 
chief’s desire to rush the Sikh entrenchments. Defeat would 
have meant annihilation ; victory in the circumstances was any- 
thing but secure. Hardihgc, whose authority permitted him to 
do so, took the command over Gough’s head, awaited Littler’s 
approach, and did not open the attack till four o’clock. In spite 
of desperate assaults, the entrenchments were not carried ; the 
night was passed in intense anxiety ; but when the troops ad- 
vanced to the assault in the early morning it was found that the 
Sikh commander, Lai Singh, had evacuated the position and was 
in full retreat. 

Firozshah was secured. Five weeks after Firozshah the 
Sikhs, who had not fallen back behind the Sutlej, suffered a 
1846 Aiiwai defeat at the hands of Sir Harry Smith at 

and Sobraon, Aliwal (names which reappear in the South African 
February^^ war, because Sir Harry was subsequently governor 
at the Cape). The decisive victory was won at 
Sobraon on the Sutlej, where the Sikhs had taken up a position 
of immense strength with the river behind. The position was 
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stormed and carried at the point of the bayonet only after a 
despcTate struggle. Firozshah and Sobraon between them cost 
the British more than five thousand casualties. 

Sobraon concluded the war. The klialsa was broken up, not at 
all to the regret of the sirdars with whom the Treaty of Lahore 
was signed in March. The Punjab was not annexed, ^ 
but Kashmir was separated from it and was set up Henry 
as an independent state. Tlie portion of territory Lawrence in 
called the Jalandar Doab was ceded. The Sikh 
artillery was nominally surrendered, though as a matter of fact 
the Sikhs succeeded in concealing a gn^at portion of it. The 
khalsa was reduced to thirty thousand men. A Council of 
Regency was appointed, by the request of the sirdars them- 
selves some British troops were left at Lahore to help in main- 
taining order, and Ht'nry Lawrence was appointed Resident with 
almost unlimited administrative powers for a year. Then by 
the earnest request of the sirdars the pc;riod of J^ritish occupation 
was again extended, and the charge of the Trans-Indus districts 
was committed to the young frontier olTicers who drew their 
inspiration from thc‘ir great chief. In January 1848 Hardinge 
left India, taking Lawrence with him, satisfied that although 
the breakdown of Lawrence's health had necessitated his with- 
drawal, order was established in the Punjab and the peace of 
India was secure. His successor in the governor-generalship 
was Lord Dalhousie, with whose administration it will be more 
convenient to deal in a later chapter, ‘ 


III. The Transatlantic Empire, 1830-1852 

At the time when the Reform movement definitely triumphed 
in England, the leading figures of the popular movement in 
the Canadas were the French-Canadian Louis nriTmii ft « 
Pa pin cau in the Quebec province, and William ii‘6iSiurSf 
Mackenzie, an energetic journalist and an immigrant 
from Scotland, in the upper colony. In both the primary 
demand was that for an^ y,gq ted instead of a nominated legis - 
^tiyg council. In Lower Canada this was an object which did 
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not find favour with the population of British descent, because 
it would have meant a complete French ascendency, which 
many persons democratically inclined in the abstract regarded 
with quite as much aversion as the bureaucratic domination. 
Papincau, however, an effective orator, who had long been the 
leader of the French party in the assembly, was immensely 
popular among the French Canadians, who formed the great 
majority of the population and entirely dominated the assembly. 

In 1835, during Peel’s bri(d tenure of office, a commission of 
i nq uiry was sent to Canada in order to investigate the grievances, 
with I.ord Gosford as chief commissioner and governor-general. 
The commission reported against the scheme of an elective Icgis- 

, lative council in Lower Canada. But tlie reinstated 
1837. Lower .... 

Canada: Melbourne cabinet, without introducing any re- 

forms, intervened — perhaps as a step towards a 
union between the two provinces — to provide 
machinery whereby the legislatures of the two might take joint 
action in the adjustment of questions between them regarding 
trade and commerce. Anything in the nhture of a union was 
destructive to Papineau’s idea of a French ascendency. He 
raised the standard of revolution and declared for complete 
independence. There were a few outbreaks, but the insurrec- 
tionists were easily suppressed, Papineau himself making haste 
to escape over the United States border. The whole explosion 
was futile, having behind it only a most superficial hostility to 
the British dominion, while the loyalty to the British connection 
was deeply rooted. The better class of the French Canadians 
themselves gave no support to the revolutionary movement. 

In Upper Canada events followed a somewhat similar course. 
In 1835 a committee of grievances presented a quite reasonable 
Upper report recommending the establishment of an 

Canada: elective second chamber, and urging that as in 

Governor England the administration should be responsible 

to the chambers. Most unfortunately, Sir Francis 
Head was at this time appointed governor of Upper Canada. 
He was so entirely devoid of any sort of qualification for the 
office that he was popularly supposed to have been given the 
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appointment by mistake, another Francis Head having been 
intended. -The governor indulged himself in a series of almost 
incredible indiscretions, which drove the assembly into for- 
mulating an address to the king and a memorial to the House 
of Commons, in effect denouncing Head as totally unfit for 
his office. He retorted by a dissolution and an appeal to the 
country on the hypothesis that the question at issue was separa- 
tion from the em]:)irc. This misrepresentation of the facts had 
the immediate clfcct desin^l of giving the government a majority 
in the assembly. V(iry few of the reformers were otherwise 
than loyal to the British connection ; but Mackenzie and some 
others were driven to desperation. Although Head resigned on 
deceiving sensible instructions from home, and his resignation 
was accepted, V(Ty much to his own surprise, Mackenzie at- 
tempted to organise a revolution. At the moment the troops 
were called away from Upper Canada to suppn'ss I^apineau’s 
insurrection in Lower Canada, Mackenzie succeeded 
in getting together some eight hundred men ; but the Mackenzie’s 
loyalists promptly assembled a force which dis- 
persed the insurgents in a fight which lasted a quarter of an hour — 
at the cost of one man killed and several woundiKl to tlie rebels, 
and no casualties at all among the loyalists. An unfortunate 
accompaniment of the insurrection was tliat the United States 
government failed to prevemt lawless citizens on the western 
frontier from raiding Canadian territory, professedly as sym- 
pathisers with the rebels. The men who took part in such raids 
were very properly treated by the C an ad i an s as filibusters. 

The disturbances in Canada caused tlie Melbourne government 
to send out a special commission with Lord Durham as high 
comnaissioner and gbvernor-in-chief. His com- ^ord 

mission did not give him an entirely free hand, Durham in 
though he acted as if it had done so. In England 
he had been one of the committee which prepared the great 
Reform Bill, and was the advocate generally of views which 
moderate Whigs regarded as dangerously advanced. Also he 
was a man of high temper, a keen brain, an independent spirit, 
and an immense capacity for quarrelling with his colleagues, 

Jnnes's Eng. Hist.— Vol. iv. P 
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The situation which he found in Canada was one which demanded 
the exercise of all his good qualities, but also of a tact with which, 
unhappily, he was not endowed. In Canada wliat he did was 
regarded with general approval ; but he did it onjiis own re- 
^onsibility , d^regarding the limitations of^his powers. Refusing 
to be guided by any party considerations, determined to do what 
was actually best for the country, lie proclaimed a general 
^nesty, from which twenty-four individuals were excepted, in- 
cluding Papincau. Eight of these he ordered to be transported 
to Bermuda ; the other sixteen, who had already escaped from 
the country, were forbidden to return to Canada on pain of 
death. The measure was wise enough, but it was ultra vires ; 
his enemies in England were able to force the government in 
effect to disavow his action while endeavouring to conciliate 
Durham the high commissioner by complimentary language, 
recalled. Durliam considered that he had been basely deserted, 
and resigned, issuing on his departure a proclamation defending 
his acts and implicitly denouncing the government which had 
betrayed him. On his withdrawal the administration was placed 
in the hands of Sir JohnColborne (afterwards Lord Seaforth), 
the able soldier who had effected the suppression of Papineau^s 
insurrection. Another ineffective insurrection broke out, which 
was easily suppressed. 

Brief as had been the period of Lord Durham's administration, 
it was followed by a measure of the most far-reaching importance. 
Lord based entirely on the recommendations put forward 

Durham’s in his rgiiort. on the situation in Canada. Lord 

report Durham had at once grasped the fact that the 

division into Upper and Lower Canada intensified antagonism 
between French Canadians and British, encouraging a local 
provincial sentiment where the grand desicleratum was. a common 
national sentiment. The first necessity was the establishment 
of a union under a common legislature and a single governor ; 


mo. Ajs^of 
RShi on. 


the second was to establish responsible government 
— a government, that is, in which the executive is 


responsible to, and is controlled by, the legislature. The Act 
of Reunion passed in 1840 established a single legislative 
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council and a single legislative assembly. In the assembly 
Upper and Lower Canada were each of them to have forty-two 
elected representatives. On the legislative* council there w^re 
to be not less than twenty members appointed for life. The first 
§joyernor-general was Lor d Syde nham. The new constitution 
was accepted, not without opposition by the council and 
assembly of Upper Canada, but readily by the council of Lower 
Canada where the assembly had been suspended. 

Actual responsible government did not immediately follow. 
Sydenham himself considered that if he as governor was to be 
responsible to the imperial government, liis ministers ^ 
could not be responsible to the Canadian legislature, struggle for 
But he realised that Canadian public opinion was responsible 
too strong to be overridden, and he accepted rcso- 
lutions adopted by the legislature declaring that the principal 
advisers of the governor must be men who enjoyed the confidence 
of the representatives of the people — in other words, that the 
ministcTS must be appointed with the aj^proval of the majority 
in the elective assembly. Sydenham himself died in 1841, and 
his successor Sir Charles Bagot in 1843. Both of them acted 
practically upon the principles laid down in the resolutions. 
But B<agot was succeeded by f.ord^Metcalfe who had been a quite 
admirable administrator in India, but brought to Canada ideas 
not at all consonant with those of popular government. That is 
to say, he was of opinion that as supreme authority responsible 
to the imperial government he was bound to assert himself 
actively, ^e exercised patronage and made his appointments 
without consulting his responsible advisers. Nearly all the 
ministers resigned. •Only a very weak ministry could be got 
together, a general election became necessary, and by the utmost 
efforts Metcalfe could only succeed in obtaining a very small 
majority in the chamber. The tension was extremely serious, 
and was not finally relieved until, a year after Metcalfe’s deatli. 
Lor d El gin was sent out as governor in 1847 by the Russell 
ministry. Under the wise administration of Lord Elgin, who 
adopted what was in England the recognised constitutional prin- 
ciple of making all appointments under the advice of ministers 
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chosen from the party dominant in the elective chamber, re- 
sponsib le go vernment was full y established. In the course of the 
same decade it was likewise established in New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia. 

The final repeal of the Navigation Acts in 1849 was a sequel 
to the development of Free Trade which was strongly opposed 
1849 . Repeal Protectionists in England, but won its way 

of Navigation through the reluctant House of Lords mainly 
Acts. because it was an answer to the colonial, and especi- 

ally the Canadian, demand. Free Trade deprived the colonies 
of preferential tariffs, but the Navigation Acts compelled them 
to pay the traffic charges of the British shippers whom the Acts 
protected from competition. It was even stated by Sir James 
Grahame that the Canadian wheat-growers were now so handi- 
capped that Canadian secession would follow if the Navigation 
Acts were not repealed. It cannot ]>e claimed generally, however, 
that any British ministries were sufficiently deferential to colonial 
opinion in matters which concerned the colonies. Even the Act 
of Reunion was dictated less by imperial sentiment than by a 
general feeling that the colonies ought not to be hindered from 
developing on the same lines as the mother country, although it 
was almost assumed that they would follow the example of the 
TJnited States and cut themselves adrift as soon as they felt 
strong enough for independence. 

This feeling was perhaps responsible for the distinctly yielding 
attitude towards the United States adopted by Peel’s ministry 
1842 . The respect of boundary disputes. The treaty of 

Ashburton 1783 had left with undefined boundaries a consider- 
Treaty. territory, which remained a debatable land 

between Maine and New Brunswick. This question was settled 
by the Ashburton Treaty of 1842, in a form very unduly favour- 
able to Maine ; that is to say, it is not possible to doubt that 
when the treaty of 1783 was made the negotiators on both sides 
intended to be included in New Brunswick a large area which by 
the Ashburton Treaty was conceded to Maine. 

This treaty left unsettled another question of territory in the 
Far From the Great Lakes to the Rocky Mountains the 
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4 gth parallel of latitude was the agreed boundary between 
British and United States territory. Between the Rockies 
and the Pacific there was no treaty boundary. The 1345-6. 
Americans had purchased from Spain her territories The Orego^ 
on the west coast, and claimed that the territories 
so purchased extended to parallel 54 40 ; a great part of which 
region was claimed by the British on the ground of prior occu- 
pation. In 1845 a presidential election caused the United States 
government to tlircaten war unless the whole of its quite un- 
reasonable claim W(Te conceded. It proved, however, that this 
was to a large extent mere party bluster ; and in 184G a compro- 
mise was proposed by Lord Aberdeen, which was accepted. The 
boundary was continiu‘d to the coast along the 49th parallel, 
and on reaching the coast diverged southwards along the ' mid- 
channel,* separating Vancouver island from the mainland. 
Vancouver was thus included in British tcjrritory. An oppor- 
tunity for further dispute was, however, left open, because the 
meaning of mid-channel was not defined : British and Americans 
claiming that different channels passing between the smaller 
islands were intended. The British had a strong case for claim- 
ing not only all that they got but a gocKl deed more, and from the 
Canadian point of view the compromise was culpably inadequate ; 
while in America it came generally to be regarded as a diplomatic 
victory for tlie United States. In Great Britain, however, the 
peaceful termination of the quarrel ^as generally regarded with 
satisfaction. 

In J amaica, troubles which sprang from the abolition of slavery 
were productive of serious embarrassment to Melbourne's 
ministry. The Eihancipation Act retained the issg. 
negroes who had formerly been slaves as ‘ appren- Jamaica, 
tices * for a term of years, at the end of which time they were to 
become completely free. When the skives were the actual 
property of the owner it was in his interest to preserve them 
physically in tolerable condition. The apprentices were no 
longer his property, and it was his interest to extract the maxi- 
mum of profit out of their services as long as they remained 
apprentices, regardless of the effect upon the slaves themselves. 
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The results were so obviously bad that public opinion in England 
compelled the government to pass an Act for the immediate 
emancipation of the apprentices. Tlie measure was accepted 
under protest by the Jamaica assembly. The negroes became 
enjtirely free in the eye of the law (ist August 1838). 

Acute friction arose at once ; the former slave-owners, de- 
prived of compulsory labour, made every effprt to dei)ress wages 
The crisis and to recoup themselves in any way they could at 
of 1839. the expense of the negroes. On the top of the 

troubles came the announcement that another Act had been 
passed at Westminster to place the control of the prisons, which 
were notoriously managed in most iniquitous fashion, in the 
hands of the governor, regardless of the colonial parliament’s 
rights of supervision. Consequently, when the assembly met 
there was an explosion against this violation of constitutional 
rights. By way of protest, the assembly refused to pass even 
the ordinary legislation for the reni.'wal of laws which were usually 
passed for a year. The governor dissolved the assembly ; when 
the new assembly met it was of precis(‘ly the same mind as the 
last ; there was a complete deadlock, and the home government 
proposed to meet the situation by suspending the constitution 
jof Jamaica for five years, during which the whole administration 
^was to be in the hands of the governor and thrc'C conmiissioners. 
The narrow majority by which the second reading of the bill 
was carried brought about Melbourne’s resignation and the Bed- 
chamber Incident, followed by Melbourne’s return to office and 
the passage of the bill in a modified shape, which left an open 
door for tlie assembly to avoid a suspension of the constitution. 
Lord Metcalfe, afterwards, as we have seen, governor of Canada, 
was sent out to Jamaica as governor ; the problem he here had 
to solve was a different one, and under his able management the 
crisis was tided over. 
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IV. South Africa, 1830-1856 

Between 1830 and 1856 the Boer population of South Africa 
— that is, the old Dutch with their admixture of Huguenots — 
expanded from the Cape Colony and occupied terri- The Boer * 
tories extending as far to the northward as the expansion, 
river Limpopo, in which they were ultimately permitted, not to 
say required, by the British authorities to establish the semi- 
indepencUnit vSouth x\frican Republic and Orange Free State. 
To render the story intelligible it is necessary to take a brief 
geographical survey,^ including some t;xplanations with regard 
to the various native races and peoples occupying the South 
African area. 

First, then, we must take note of what is practically the northern 
boundary of our area, the river Zambesi, flowing approximately 
from west to east, and reaching the ocean at about Geography, 
the i8th latitude. Next com(‘s the river Limpopo, also flowing 
from west to east, forming something like a semicircle with a 
northward curve. Starting from the Limpopo the mountain 
range of the Drakensberg runs from north to south leaving a 
broad margin of tcTritory between the niountains and the eastern 
ocean. WluTe the south-westerly curve of the vSouth African 
coast turns almost due west at Algoa Bay, the Fish River flows 
southward into the ocean, forming what was in 1830 the eastern 
boundary of the Cape Colony. From the southern end of the 
Drakensberg the Orange River flows from cast to west into the 
Atlantic Ocean, forming the northern limit beyond which the 
Cape Colonists had not penetrated. Between the Limpopo 
and the Orange River the V^aal River flows westward from the 
Drakensberg, joinmg the Orange River about midway between 
the cast and west coasts. Another of the landmarks which we 
shall find it convenient to observe is the river Tugcla, flowing 
south-eastward from the Drakensberg to the sea between Delagoa 
Bay and Algoa Bay. The area north of the Orange River on the 
west of the confluence of the Vaal and the Orange falls outside our 
present purview. 


1 See Map VI. 
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The Anglo-Dutch Cape Colony may be treated as having for 
its northern and casicrn boundaries the Orange Kiver and the 
Native races. Fish River. Beyond this area of the colony the 
territories were occupied by tribes of Bantu negroes, known 
inclusively to the colonists by the name of Kaffirs, in various 
stages of primitive civilisation. Northwards beyond the Vaal 
and the Tugela two branches of one people, both of which de- 
veloped a great military organisation, the Matabele and the Zulus, 
had established, or were establishing, tlieir dominion, on the west 
and east respectively of the Drakensberg, over the comparatively, 
but only comparatively, ])eaccable Kaffirs who had previously 
been in occupation. Along the coast, at and beyond Delagoa 
Bay, north of the Zulus, was the Portuguese l£ast African colony. 
Within the area of the Anglo-Dutch colony the primitive popu- 
lation was not negro but Hottentot, yellow-skinned and lank- 
haired, not black-skinned and woolly-haired. It may further 
be remarked that the negro slaves within the colony were not 
Kaffirs but had been imported from other parts of Africa, The 
always restless Kaffirs were made the more restless by the 
pressure upon them of the ultra-military Zulus and Matabele, 
somewhat as at the beginning of the Middle Ages the Teutonic 
hordes on the bordcTS of the empire were jmslied forwtird by 
the pressure of the still wilder and fiercer hordes behind them. 

Turning then to our story. Between 1820 and 1830 a number 
of British immigrants were introduced into the Cape Colony, 
1830. Dutch who were for the most part jdanted in the hitherto 
and British, little occupied districts towards the Fish River. 
The Dutch element still remained enormously preponderant. 
There had been hitherto no material interference with Dutch 
institutions and customs ; but the government was in the 
hands of a British governor with a nominated council, and 
the influx of British immigrants encouraged the introduction of 
Anglicising measures, such as the adoption of English as the 
official language, and the development of a disposition, derived 
from the humanitarian ideas prevalent in England, to interfere 
between the Hottentots and the Dutch, who had hitherto been 
their absolute masters. And at the same time the governors 
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louiid their hands tied by instructions from home, due to the 
influence of missionaries, which prohibited them from dealing 
with the Kaffirs as firmly as colonial opinion judged to be 
absolutely necessary. The upland farmers found themselves 
debarred by the action of the British government from taking 
the needful steps for their own protection from the Kaffirs. 

The Kaffirs understood force, but regarded the milder methods 
of negotiation merely as indications of weakness. At the end of 
1834 they broke over the Fish River and swept 1834. The 
through the neighbouring districts, murdering and Kaffir war. 
destroying. As a matter of course, a Kaffir war resulted, and the 
Kaffirs were beaten ; but even then the Cape government 
was positively forbidden to take the measures which the 
governor, Sir Benjamin Durban, rightly regarded as absolutely 
necessary. 

Also in 1834 the imperial government abolishc'd slavery. Out 
of the £ 20 , 000,000 to be a])plied for the compensation of slave- 
owners, the amount allotted to South Africa was a EmancipatioE 
good deal less tluui half the compensation which slaves, 
would have been due under the official valuation of the claims of 
the slave-owners. By 1836 the Boers gr farmers’began to realise 
what had hap]iencd. They were already irritated by the over- 
riding of their own immemorial usages by British customs, 
and by interference with what they regardc'd as their lawful 
authority over the natives. They were filled with a not Un- 
justifiable indignation when they found themselves unable to take 
measures of self-defence against the Kaffirs because of the orders 
of the imperial government, and now they found themselves, 
as they considered; robbed by that same government. They 
resolved to betake themselves beyoud the restricting reach of its 
arm, and so began the Greak Trek, the exodus from isse. The 
the House of Bondage to the Land of Promise. Great Trek. 
Numbers of Boer families gathered together their goods and 
chattels, flocks and herds, and emigrated out of British territory 
across the Orange River. Some of them settled in the territories 
between the Orange River and the Vaal. Others pushed on 
across the Vaal and were fallen upon by the hordes of the Matabele. 
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Nevertheless, few as they were, they defended their encamp- 
ment, their ‘ laager,’ so obstinately and so successfully, that the 
Matabele were beaten off with great slaughter, and presently re- 
treated beyond the Limpopo, leaving the Transvaal between the 
Vaal and the Limpopo to the Boers and tlie less military Kaffirs. 

While one enterprising group of Boers was ejecting the Mata- 
bele and their chief Moselikatsc from the Transvaal, another 

1837. Boers group made its way eastwards over the Drakensberg 

and Zulus. the region of the Tugela, and opened negotiations 

with Dingan the lord of the Zulus. Dingan had allowed the 
settlement of a few British at Port Natal, afterwards rechristened 
Durban. The tribes in the immediate neiglibourhood were not 
themselves Zulus, but wcTe in effect their subjects. Dingan 
received the Boer envoys politely, promised them the land they 
asked for, and when they w(Te on tlie point of departure mur- 
dered them. Then without delay he dispatched his hosts to wipe 
the Boers out altogether. The nearest camp was rushed, and 
every one in it, man, woman, or child, was slaughtered, except 
one youth who succeeded in (‘S('a))ing and giving warning to the 
other camps. Each one formed laager, their wagons serving as 
an outwork, and when the Zulus came gave them so hot a recep- 
tion that not one of the camps was carried. The Zulus retreated, 
and the Boers seized their opportunity to concentrate in a single 
camp. A counterstroke was attempted, suppcjrted by a force 
from Natal consisting of a score of British and fifteen hundred 
natives. But the Dutch and British forces advancing separately 
were both ambushed and narrowly escapc'd annihilation. At 
the end of the year the Boers had a new leader, Andries Pre- 
torius. Under his command a Bo(T forc (5 advanced, having 
sent preliminary messages inviting peace through Zulus whom 

1838. captured. Dingan responded by sending 
Dingan*s Day, his army to wipe them out. The Boers’ precautions 
letii December.g^^^j.^^ against surprise; the Zulus found four 

hundred and fifty of them in laager. A great battle was fought on 
i6th December (1838) ; at the end of it there were four Boers killed, 
but there were, three thousand Zulu corpses on the field. The 
stream which passes by the scene of the battle was christened the 
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Blood River, and the Boers have ever since continued to celebrate 
the anniversary of Dingan’s Day. 

The Zulu chief’s power was seriously shaken by the disaster ; 
a year later it was finally broken by a rival chief, his half-brother 
Panda, who was disposed to seek the friendship of the white 
men By him Dingan was overthrown and slain. The Boers 
collected at Pietermaritzburg jiroclaimed a republic with sove- 
reignty over the whole region, to which Panda bowed. The 
Boers might fairly claim that they had acquired a and 

right to the territory by conquest — a riglit quite as British in 
sound as that of tlie Zulus who were themselves 
merely conquering invaders. But the Dutch organisation of 
government was primitive ; also it was displeasing to tJie mis- 
sionaries. So the British government intervened. The Boers, 
it was claiiiK'd, had not ceased to be British subjects merely 
because they had removed themselves from British territory ; 
the territory they had conqucTed Ix'came ipso jacio British. 
When the Volksi'aad continued in its arbitrary course, British 
troops were sent to ass('rt tlu* British sovereignty. The Boers 
defeated them ; more troops were sent ; the Boers could not 
defy the British power, and retired into the Transvaal ; and three 
years later the government of Natal was organised as an annexe 
to the government of Cape Colony, with Durban as headciuarters. 

The British government at the Cape did not endeavour to ex- 
tend efficient control over the Dutch; north of the Orange River. 
The plan, however, was tried of establisliing native sasutos and 
states along the Orange River itself. The Kaffir Griquas. 
tribes called the Basutos, between the upjKT or eastern Orange 
River and the Calctlon, were placed under the control of a very 
able Basuto chief named Moshesh ; on the west of this area was 
formed the Griqua state under Adam Kok, the riquas being 
half-breeds of mixed Hottentot and European descent. The 
results were unsatisfactory. The numerous emigrants in the 
Griqua territory declined to recognise Adam Kok’s autliorit}^ 
The other chiefs in the Basuto territory objected to having 
Moshesh set over them. The arrangement with the Griquas 
was modified ; Adam Kok was granted an increased subsidy. 
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while a portion of the territory was withdrawn from his control 
and placed under a British officer who took his instructions from 
Capetown. Moshesh was less amenable than Adam Kok, and 
declined to accept any satisfactory modification. Then the 
Kaffirs on the cast of the Fish River were growing more trouble- 
some than ever ; and in 1846 there came another Kaffir war 
known as the seventh. This induced the home government 
{Russeirs administration) to send out as governor Sir Harry 
Smith, the hero of the battle of Aliwal in the Punjab, who already 
had some experience of South Africa. 

The Kaffirs had made submission, without any solid con- 
viction that they had been beaten. Sir Harry proceeded to 
1848-62. Sir constitute on the east of the Fish River the depend- 
Harry Smith’s ent province of Kaffraria under a British commis- 
govemorship. chiefs being allowed generally to exercise 

their old authority under his supervision. The Kaffirs acquiesced 
cheerfully. Somewhat arbitrarily Adam Kok and his Griquas 
were relegated to a much diminished district, and the territory 
between the Vaal and the Orange Rivers, excluding Basutoland, 
was added to the British dominion by proclamation under the 
name of the Orange River^vSovereignty, with Major Warden at the 
head of the government. Thereupon the Boer stalwarts revolted 
and drove Warden and the British officials back over the Orange 
River from Bloemfontein, the headquarters of the government. 
Sir Harry marched a force ever the river and defeated the Boers 
under the command of Andries Pretorius at the battle of Boom- 
plaats, after which the Boer irreconcilables joined their pioneer 
brethren on the other side of the Vaal. The farmers within the 
Orange River Sovereignty accepted the situation. Those beyond 
the Vaal were left severely alone by the British government. 

The Kaffirs, however, had merely been awaiting an opportunity 
when they accepted the arrangement of 1847. At the end of 
1860 > 2 . ^^5^ broke out again, and maintained a long 

Another and exhausting struggle for a couple of years. The 
Kaffir war. home government made it an unvarying practice 
to recall any governor under whose rule a war broke out ; Sir 
Harry met with the usual fate, and his place was taken at the 
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beginning of 1852 by Sir George Cathcart. Shortly afterwards 
the Kaffirs grew tired of fighting and made their submission. 
The province of Kaffraria was reorganised, but the most im- 
portant change, a decisive one, was the government's establish- 
ment of a strong body of European constabulary whose presence 
and activities sufficed to prevent the native chiefs from getting 
out of hand for many years to come. 

Immediately after the outbreak of this war, the disturbances 
deliberately fostered by Moshesh in Basutoland caused Major 
Warden from the Orange River Sovereignty to inter- igsi. The 
vene in arms with a force of something less than Basutowar. 
three hundred Europeans and something more than a thousand 
natives. The troops marched into a trap and suffered a serious 
defeat. Many of the farmers, who cared nothing about main- 
taining British authority, made a compact with Moshesh under 
which he engaged to leave them alone, and they engaged to stand 
neutral. The intervention of Pretorius from beyond the Vaal 
was then invited by the Boer friends of Moshesh, with the ap- 
proval of Moshesh himself. Pretorius used his opportunity to 
inform Warden that he would abstain from intervention if the 
independence of the Boers beyond the Vaal were acknowledged. 
The British troops were fully engaged at the time with the Kaffir 
war ; Sir Harry Smith, who was still governor, could not afford to 
have a Boer war on his hands as well ; the independence of the 
Transvaal appeared to be a matter of indifference ; and the result 
was the Sand River Convention (January 1852), 
which guaranteed independent control of its own sand River 
affairs to the ' South African Republic ' beyond the Convention, 
Vaal. The Kaffir war came to an end, troops were at 
Cathcart's disposal* for the Basuto troubles, and Moshesh made 
haste to submit while he still enjoyed the honours of having 
defeated the British government without being defeated 
himself. 

To complete this portion of our narrative we must carry our- 
selves a little beyond the year 1852. The British government 
at this time was extremely reluctant to extend its colonial re- 
sponsibilities, and was in fact suffering from an impulse towards 
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contraction. It not only acquiesced without reluctance in the 
independence of the South African Republic ; in 1853 it em- 
phasised its enthusiasm for colonial self-government 
Independence hy insisting upon the establishment of an elected 
of Jibe Orange legislature in the Cape Colony, which was accepted 
with a considerable reluctance by the colonists 
themselves who were content with the existing system ; and 
finally in 1854 it pronounced that the Orange River Sovereignty 
should be left to take care of itself. Unlike the South African 
Republic the farmers in the Sovereignty were not at all anxious 
to be cut adrift ; still tlie arrangement was carried out, and by 
the Convention of Bloemfontein in February 1854 the Orange 
River Sovereignty became the Orange Free State under a 
guarantee of independence. Two years afterwards Natal was 
constituted a colony separate from the Cape Colony. 

V. Australasia to 1854 

The colonisation of Australia began with the convict settle- 
ment of 1788, which, with anotlier convict settlement in Tiismania, 
1788-1830. forfned the first colony of New South Wales. In 
Australia. igi2 the island was constituted a separate but inde- 
pendent colony with a separate governor. The area of colonisa- 
tion expanded from Sydney, the New South Wales capital, so 
named after the secretary of state when it was founded. Further 
north a new convict settlement was planted at Brisbane in 1826, 
in subordination to Sydney, free settkTS being barred out of that 
region. In 1829 a separate colony of free settlers with no con- 
vict element was planted in West Australia. with its nucleus at 
Perth and Fremantle. These were all the colonics which had 
come into existence in 1830. As a consequence of their original 
character as convict settlements. New South Wales and Tasmania 
were till 1823 under the rule of a military governor with virtually 
absolute powers. In that year, owing to the influx of free 
settlers, a modification was introduced, and the governor of New 
South Wales was given a small advisory council of nominees. 
His powers were also limited by the institution of a Supreme 
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Court of Judicature which displayed a tendency to come into 
collision with the governor. In 1828 the constitution was 
amended by the removal of points of friction, and by the enlarge- 
ment of the governor's council to fifteen members who gradually 
acquired a degree of control over the governor. The separatien 
of Tasmania from New South Wales was completed. 

In 1834 the colony of South Australia was founded, indepen- 
dent of New South Wales, and without any convicts, having as 
its nucleus Adelaide, so named after William iv.'s 1834. South 
queen. In the same year a new district was occu- Australia, 
pied on the south of New South Wak's ; in 1837 the name of 
Melbourne, then prime minister, was given to its principal port 
in Port Phillip Bay. Settlers were attracted thither both from 
home and from New South Wales proper. It was known as the 
‘ Port Phillip District,' and for the time was governed Beginnings 
by officials from Sydney, though its prosperity soon ot Victoria, 
encouraged it to demand recognition as a S(‘parato colony. It 
did not, however, obtain this recognition in full until 1851, when 
it became the colony of Victoria. M(‘an while, inland, behind the 
convict settlement at Brisbane — the ‘ Moreton Bay District ' — 
a vast amount of territory was taken up by sfjuatters, stock- 
breeders, who were in effect allowed to* settle them- Beginnings of 
selves upon the unclaimed land without any actual Queensland, 
title, except that which was accorded to them by the common 
understanding that where a man settled himself he was to have 
elbow-room without being encroached upon by neighbours — 
elbow-room meaning some thousands of acres. In course of time 
this area also claimed separate recognition, when transportation 
ceased and Brisbane was no longer a convict settlement. Ulti- 
mately it was incorporated as the colony of Queensland, though 
this end was not actually achieved until 1859. 

From a quite early stage, miscellaneous Britons found their 
way to the great islands which constitute the modern Dominion 
of New Zealand and settled among the Maoris. Beginnings of 
These adventurers found no recognition from any New Zealand. 
British government until 1833, when a resident magistrate was 
sent out to do what he could in the way of preserving order— 
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which was little enough. Then in 1839 a company was formed 
in England for the colonisation of New Zealand. The immediate 
result was that Governor Gipps of New South Wales was author- 
ised to extend his jurisdiction over the islands, which were there- 
upon brought under the British flag as a dependency of New 
South Wales with a lieutenant-governor appointed by the govern- 
ment of that colony. Thus in 1840 there were the four distinct 
colonics of Tasmania, Western Australia, South Australia, and 
New South Wales ; while New South Wales had also its three 
dependencies, the Port Phillip district, Morcton Bay district, 
and New Zealand across the sea. 

For more than half a century after tlic formal annexation of 
Australia by Great Britain, the population was engaged almost 
Early colonial entirely upon what are termed inclusively agri- 
conditions. cultural employments — tillage, sheei)-farming, and 
cattle-breeding. For many years the amount of grain raised 
by tillage was insufficient for the sustenance of the population. 
It was at first bclicwcd that cattle could not be acclimatised ; but 
wool-growing, which became the staple industry of New South 
Wales, was already making considerable progress before the end 
of the eighteenth century through the enterprise of John Mac- 
arthur, who has been called the ' Father of New South Wales/ 
At the time when machinery was revolutionising industry in 
England, nothing of the kind was introduced in Australia ; for 
manufactur(‘d goods the population was entirely dependent 
upon imports. Real expansion began under Governor Macquarie 
(1809-23), who cncourag('d the exploration which opened up new 
regions and fostered agricultural development, assisted by grants 
of money from the home government. In Macquarie’s view, the 
colony existed primarily to give a fresh start to the convicts under 
conditions which made self-respect possible ; and he sought to 
check rather than to encourage the immigration of free settlers, 
which was nevertheless a real necessity. Before the end of his 
tenure of office the free settlers already considerably outnumbered 
the ' emancipists,’ or convicts who had received their liberty. 

According to the legal theory every acre of land in Australia 
was Crown property ; the private individual could only acquire 
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a title by grant from the government. At first the system adopted 
was to make a free grant, or a grant with a small quit-rent of 
land up to three or four hundred acres, to any suit- The land 
able person who asked for it, smallcT grants being Qiiestion. 
made to emancipists, the hypothesis being that the land was 
taken up for tillage ; Macarthur in 1805 procured from the home 
government a grant of five thousand acres for his slieep-run. 
Such additional labour as was required, in a country where there 
was no labouring population, was provided by the convicts them- 
selves, who W(Te assigned to employers who for their part re- 
lieved the governm(?nt of the cost of their maintenance. Then 
came the development of squatting, with the discovery of new 
areas availal)Ie for stock-breeding. Without acquiring any 
title from the government, individuals went off up country, and 
as we have seen took up each man for himself a great area upon 
which new arrivals did not encroach. They took their chance 
of making their prolit before the government should intervene, 
or of being left alone long enough to acquire a moral title which 
the government would in the end be bound to recognise. 

Naturally confusion arose. In 1834 the home government 
propounded an absurd scheme for dividing up the whole of New 
South Wales into counties, huntlreds, a^lid ixarishes, ^ 
accompanied by an official valuation of the land. The Crown, 
Large estates might then be bought from the govern- 
ment instead of^estates conveyed under a quit-rent. 

The scheme was wholly imj)racticable ; and in 1831 Lord Ripon 
(who as Lord Goderich had acted as prime minister for a few 
months alter Canning’s death) propounded a new scheme under 
which, if any one wapted a particular piece of land, it was to be 
put up to public auction with a reserve price of five shillings an 
acre. Then came the question, what was to be done about the 
squatters who objected strongly to paying five shillings an acre 
for their runs or to being ejected. The government of the colony 
appointed commissioners of Crown lands in 1833 to deal with 
intrusions upon Crown lands ; but the commissioners found that 
they could do nothing, and in 1836 and 1839 the plan was estab- 
lished of what was in effect granting a licence to the squatter for 
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a small fee, relieving him from the legal penalties for the un- 
authorised use of Crown lands. The arrangement applied only 
to the established squatter. Otherwise the acquisition of land 
by government sales within the districts of Sydney, Moreton Bay, 
aQd Port Phillip continued in force ; the reserve price being 
raised in 1842 to one pound an acre. 

In 1840 the transportation of convicts to New South Wales 
ceased ; a later attempt to revive it was so angrily resented that 
Trans- it came to nothing. Several years elapsed, however, 

portation. before transportation ceased allogc'ther ; there 
were still parts of Australia where the shortage of free labour 
maintained the dennind for convict labour. The complete dis- 
appearance of transportation accompanied the development of 
representative institutions with which tlie presence of a large 
number of convicts, perpetually reinforced, was incomi:)atible. 

Representative government began with the constitution 
granted to New South Wales in 1842. The question had been 
brought home to the minds of tlie autliorities in 
Constitution England by the events in Canada. Altliough full 
South Wales government was not actually established 

in Canada until some years after the Act of Reunion, 
it was felt that in any colony which was sufficiently advanced 
and had a sufficiently numerous population, the methods of 
government ought to follow the British precedent. Accordingly 
in 1842 New South Wales was given a new legislative council of 
thirty-six members, twenty-four being elected, wliile twelve were 
nominees. Of the twelve nominees not more than six were to 
be government officials. There was a property qualification for 
the elected members and for the electors. The council had 
authority to initiate as well as to sanction any laws ^ not repug- 
nant to the laws of England,' the governor retaining power to 
veto measures of which he disapproved, or to refer them to the 
decision of the home government. The legislative council had 
control of fimince except in respect of the land sales, the product 
of which did not form part of the revenue of the coloi)y but 
Ijelonged to the imperial revenue, though it was allotted by the 
imperial government to the benefit of the colony. 
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The next decade brought a revolution, hastened by the dis- 
covery of the Australian goldfields Rumours that gold was to 
be found were current for some years. Attention 
was attracted to the question, owing to the excite- Discovery of 
ment created by the discovery of goldfields in , 

California in 1848. In 1851 Edward Hargraves, who had 
tried his luck not very successfully in California, turned his ex- 
periences there to account, and detected the presence of gold 
on the banks of a stream. Summer Hill Creek, which flows into 
the Macquarie River in New South Wales. Government safe- 
guarded its rights by proclaiming that no one might dig on Crown 
land without a licence obtainable for a small fee ; to this was 
presently added the claim of a royalty of ten percent, on all rock 
gold that might be raised. There came an extraordinary rush 
to the goldfields ; everywhere men left their employments ; 
gold-seekers began to swarm in from Europe, the more readily 
because steamship services had now begun. In every quarter 
of Australia settlements were swept bare of their meii-folk who 
had hurried off to the diggings. The great rush worked itself 
out in course of time ; but it had had the effect of bringing into 
the country a great new })opulation of a diffeit^nt type. The 
country could no longer afford to be content with a supply of 
manufactured goods from Europe ; the new population was to 
a great extent bed ter fitted for manufacturing than agricultural 
employment, and the colonies began .to take up the business of 
manufacturing for themselves. 

The discovery of the goldfields coincided in point of time 
with the extension of ‘ representative government,' and its ex- 
pansion into ‘ respowsible government.' The Australia Act of 
1850 placed South Australia, Tasmania, and Victoria 
on the same footing as New South Wales. Each of presentative 
these colonies was given complete control over the 
customs revenues, only with the limitation that 
there were to be no differential duties and no duties upon 
goods imported for British troops. The system of self-govern- 
ment was carried to completion immediately afterwards. In 
view of the changed conditions brought about by the gold 
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discoveries, the colonial office invited the four colonies to 
draw up constitutions for themselves and submit them for 
approval. 

The constitutions of all four received the royal assent in 1854, 
though two were subjected to slight alterations at the hands of 
the imperial parliament. All of them adopted the 
Responsible 'two chamber’ system with one assembly whose 
government, i^embe rs were all elected, something in the way of 
a property qualilication being required for the electors. In each 
case money bills were to originate in the assembly, and in all the 
upper chamber had the power of rej(‘cting such bills, though 
Victoria expressly refused to it the power of amendment. New 
South Wales had a second chamber or legislative council, whose 
members were to be appointed for life by the governor and the 
executive council. In Victoria and Tasmania the h'gislative 
council was also to be elective but on a restricted franchise, with 
a substantial property qualification for memlxTship. In South 
Australia there was a similarly restricted franchise, without the 
property qualification for membership. TJie ministers were to be 
responsible to the legislature, holding office only so long as they 
commanded the confidence of the legislature. The principle 
was implicit in the constitutions, but no more explicit than in 
the imperial j)arliament itself, where the system has become 
established as ' constitutional,’ and breaches of it as ‘ unconsti- 
tutional,’ without any enajctmcnt whatever. 

The history of New Zealand follows a divergent course. The 
Australian natives and those of Tasmania were peoples in an 
New Zealand, extremely low state of civilisation, dwelling in un- 
settled tribal communities with ideas of organisation which only 
just deserve to be called rudimentary. The white man entering 
Australia and Tasmania met with nothing in the shape of sys- 
tematic resistance from the aborigines. The Ma(;ris of New 
Zealand were of a very different type ; although cannibalism 
was one of their customs, their political organisation was of a 
comparatively advanced order. The ideas conveyed by such 
terms as ' law ’ and ' property ’ were familiar to them. Physi- 
cally and intellectually they were at least on a level with the 
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highest of the definitely barbaric races with whom British 
enterprise has come in contact. 

The proclamation of the island as forming part of the British 
dominion in 1839 was followed in the beginning of 1840 by the 
arrival of a governor, Captain Hobson. No one isio. Treaty 
thought of effecting a conquest by force of arms, ofWaitangl. 
which would have been extremely difficult and also utterly 
inexcusable. Hobson’s aim was to effect the annexation by 
a friendly agreement, which was embodied in the Treaty of 
Waitangi, made with the chiefs of a group of confederated tribes 
in the nortii island. The chiefs and the tribes were guaranteed 
all their proprietary rights ; if any of them wished to part with 
their lands they must be offered first to the British government, 
which promised them full protection as British subjects. They 
in their turn yielded to the queen their ^ sovereign ’ rights, 
evidently with a thoroughly intc‘lligent understanding of what 
that meant. It was perfectly clear, on the one hand, that the pro- 
prietary rights were those of the tribe, not even the chiefs having 
any power of alienation, and, on the other hand, that no white 
man could purchase except from the British government. Un- 
fortunately, however. th(' British settlers in the ftland imagined 
that the treaty was a mere formality wliich they were at liberty 
to ignore ; whereas there was no confusion in the mind of the 
Maoris as to the nature of the compact to which they had agreed. 

Before. the end of the year, the home government formally 
separated New Zealand from New South Wales, made Hobson 
governor instead of lieutenant-governor, and pro- Zealand 
vided him with a Ic'gislative council of six and an a separate 
executive council of, three who were also members 
of the legislative council. Within two years serious trouble 
arose. A group of settlers claimed to have purchased certain 
lands in the middle island. Their claim was denied by two 
Maori chiefs. While the claim was still the subject of inquiry, 
there was a collision betwecai the Maoris and the settlers. There 
was no possibility of questioning that the aggressive action of the 
British was responsible. A score of the white men were killed ; 
but for the firm action of Shortland, the governor ad interim- 
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Hobson had died just before — there would probably have been 
a general Maori rising which would have meant the extermina- 
Troubie In tion of the whiles. But the Maori chiefs and the 
1842 . governor were alike ready to take their stand by 

the law. Shortland recognised the justice of the Maori con- 
tention with regard to what had taken place, and repeated the 
undertaking tliat the terms of tlic Treaty of Waitangi were to be 
maintained. No British claims to land would be recognised as 
valid until they had been ratified after inquiry by the government. 
Shortland, however, was superseded by a nc‘W governor, in whose 
much less capable hands matters were already going far wrong 
when he was recalled and his place was taken by George Grey, 
who was soon to establish his reputation as one of the very 
greatest of British colonial administrators. He had already 
given a taste of his quality, as governor of South Australia, when 
he was transferred to New Zealand at the end of 1845. 

He found the Maoris in the north island in a state of ferment 
over a variety of claims asserted by the white settliTS which were 
1846 clear contravention of llie Waitangi treaty. 

George Grey Already tlie Maoris wct(‘ in arms against the whites, 
governor. Grey again announced tliad tlie government would 
stand by the treaty, convinced a number of Maori chiefs of his 
honesty by displaying his own trust in tlu^m, and in conjunction 
with the friendly chiefs marched against those who remained in 
arms. The campaign was brief and decisi\^e ; it was, followed 
immediately by a measure for the administration of justice, in 
accordance with Maori custom where Maoris were concerned, 
whereby the confidence of the natives was secured. Grey then 
proceeded to penalise hcvavily any further purchases of land 
from Maoris by whites. 

But for Grey’s self-reliance and political audacity, the inter- 
vention of the home government would have counteracted his 
Grey and measures. The New Zealand Company in England, 
the borne which was ultimately responsible for a good deal 
government. trouble, had the ear of the government. Two 

Acts were passed, one providing a constitution, and tlie other 
laying down a new and entirely unsuitable provision for dealing 
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with the land. Grey, backed by the Bishop of New Zealand, the 
chief justice, and a strong body of colonial opinion, refused to 
put the Land Act in force, and the home government gave way. 
The new constitution was as impossible as the Land Act. Grey 
issued a proclamation, in accordance with the terms of the Act, 
and then treated it as a dead letter as far as the colony was con- 
cerned. But he pointed out the folly of the plan to the home 
authorities in such a convincing manner that the new consti- 
tution was promptly suspended and the working constitution 
reinstated. 

The home authorili(‘s, under tlie interested influence of the 
New Zealand Company, had blundered badly, though with the 
best intentions. They had learnt, however, at least ^ 

to r(‘spect the governor, who received knighthood constitution 
in spite of the extremely independent attitude he 
had adoj[)ted. As we have noted with regard to 
the whole series of colonies, opinion in England since 1840 had 
been running strongly in favour of developing representative 
institutions as much as possible. Tn Sir George’s view it had 
now become possible in New Zealand, and in 1851 he sent home 
a dispatch, a draft of what he regarded as a constitution suited 
to the peculiar conditions of New Ze^tland. With some altera- 
tions the draft was adopted in the Constitution Act of 1852, 
passed by the imy>erial ])arliament. Ihider this scheme New 
Zealand was divided into six proviiicial districts, each of them 
having its own elected council and an elected superintendent, 
to deal with provincial affairs. The central government con- 
sisted of the governor, a legislative council whose members were 
to be nominated by him for life, and a house of representatives 
elected upon the same franchise as the provincial councils. Under 
the title of the General Assembly, the legislative council, with the 
house of representatives and the governor, were the equivalent 
of the sovereign authority in England, ‘ the king in parliament.* 
Its legislative control was complete, with only the limitation that 
the legislation must not be ‘ repugnant to the laws of England.’ 
Grey’s suggestion that the direction of certain specified matters, 
such as the land revenue and the protection of the Maoris, 
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should be reserved to the governor and his executive council, 
was set aside. 


The provincial system was brought into full working order in 
1853; a.t the close of the year Sir George left New Zealand, 
his great abilities being requisitioned in another 
ResponBibie sphere, and the completion of the new system 


goyernment 

established. 


was left to his successor, Colonel Wynyard. Thus 
in 1854 New Zealand and the four major Australian 


colonies were all beginning to enjoy ‘ responsible government/ 


as well as Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. 



CHAPTER VI. MIDDLE VICTORIAN 


1. The Aberdeen Ministry, 1852-1855 

‘ England/ said Disraeli, ‘ does not love coalitions/ The phrase, 
like ‘ No taxation without representation,' has in the twentieth 
century been adopted as a catchword without re- coall- 
gard to its original meaning. Representation, as it tion, Decem- 
was understood by Chatham, Burke, and Franklin, 
did nc)t involve possession of a parliamentary vote. To any 
statesman of tlic eigliteenth c(‘ntury, it would have appeared 
menly ridiculous to pretend that no one ought to be called upon 
to pay taxes unless he or she enjoyed the franchise. The term 
* coalidpn * has l)(‘(‘n similarly perverted. It meant a combina- 
tion of diverse parties in a single administration, not the reten- 
tion in office of one parly by the support of rmother party or 
parties in the House of Commons.* The second Melbourne 
nunislry from 1S55 was kept in office by the support of O’Connell 
and the Repealers ; but though the Ojiposition denounced the 
Litchfield House Compact with fervour, they iievcT dreanu'd of 
calling Melbourne’s government a ‘ coalition.’ Russell’s govern- 
ment from 184G to 1852 was maintained by the support of the 
Peelites ; but the Peelites did not take office, and the govern- 
ment was not a cpalition. Ihit in 18^ thp ministry was an 
actual ‘ coalition ’ of two hithertoTTistinct parties, tLe Peelites 
and the official Liberals, each of which was drawn upon in fomi- 
ih^Tie cabinet. 

The one real precedent for a coalition had been that between 
Fox’s Whigs and North’s Tories in 1783. Other coalitions had 
been combinations not of parlies, but of groups which had 
more or loss sunk their differences in order that their chiefs 
might hold office together. But the es sence of a coalition is 
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precisely -tliat offices are shared between the leaders of recog- 
nised parties or groups which fqnn the coalition ; an arrange- 
ment fundamentally different from one in which two or more 
parties or groups unite to support a ministry in which all offices 
are held by members of one party. 

To one group belonged Aberdeen, Newcastle (war and the 
colonies), Gladstone (chancellor of the exchequer), and Sir 
The James Grahamc ; to the other, Russell, Palmerston, 

ministers. Granville, Clarendon, and Lansdowne. The coali- 
tion formed in December 1852 was exceedingly difficult to shape. 
There was no question that Aberd('en must Be at its head, since 
every one except Russell himself was convinct'd that with 
Russell as leader it could not last ; yet Russeffi was necessary. 
Palmerston could not go to the Foreign Office ; yet he, too, was 
necessary. Palmerston cheerfully agreed to accept the Home 
Office. Russell wanted to lead in tlie House of Commons, and 
finally took the Foreign Office with the intention — which was 
carried out — that his place there should bt' taken by Lord 
Clarendon, and that he himself should remain in the cabinet 
without holding any specific office. Aberde(‘n himself would 
willingly have gnTii place to Russell, but for the knowledge that 
if he did so the ministry \^as doomed to go to pieces. 

A distinguishing filature of the first session was the triumph 
of the new chancellor of the exchequer, Gladsto|ie, who had 
1863 . Glad- <^P<^‘ned his thirty years’ duel with Disraeli by his 
'Stone’s first successful onslaught upon Disraeli's budget. On 
budget. hypothesis that the peace which had lasted for 

eight-and-thirty years would centime, he proposed Jp, CQutinue 
onJtlie-.path laid down by Ped. VTlie incorpe tax was to be re- 
tained for seven years, first at scvenpence and ultimately at five- 
pence. The only change in its incidence was its extension to 
incomes over £100 ; hitherto it had applied only to those over 
£ 150 . It was to be imposed upon Ireland as well as Great 
Britain, but in return the Irish famine debt of £4,500,000 was 
to be cancelled. Next, Gladstone extended the legacy duties. 
These had hitherto been confined to personal property, and did 
not apply, to such property passing by settlement. It 
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to be applied to real as well as personal property, and to both 
wfieSHer passing by settlement or not. The surplus anticipated 
from these measures was to be utilised once more for ftie reduc- 
tion of duties, which were entirely removed from one hundred 
and twenty-three articles still on the schedule, and lowered in 
as many more — the duty on tea being cut down by more than 
one half. 

Parliament rose in August. When the session had opened, 
the political sky seemed clear ; when it closed there 'were already 
threatcnings of a storm which was soon to burst in the East. 

From 1829 to 1840 Russia had dominated the Porte. Then 
Palmerston by his successful operations^ against Mehemet Ali 
had effectually prevented the Turkish empire from The sick man 
being converted into a Russian protectorate, and of Turkey, 
the establishment of Egypt as an independent 
power under French ascendency. In the minds of most 
Englishmen it had become established doctrine that the integrity 
of the Turkish emi)ire must be maintained, because either the 
Russians at Constantinople or the French in Egypt would be a 
menace both to our Indian empire and to British na\\al ascend- 
ency in tlie MediterraiK'an. The Russian and the French 
ambitions were incompatible ; both had bee n scotched by 
Palmerston’s action. But it would aj)pear that in the mind of 
the Tsar Nicholas the total dissolution of the Turkish empire 
was merely a cpiestion of time, and was disposed to come to 
terms with the British so that the two powers might arrange 
between them for that eventuality, striking a bargain in which 
the rest of Europe would be obliged to acquic'see. On a visit to 
England in 1844, \vhen IVel was prime minister and Aberdeen 
was at the Foreign Office, Nicholas had dropped a hint. 
Nothing further had come of it, and the Tsar probably had no 
expectation of making progress while Palmerston was in control 
of foreign affairs. 

Between 1844, however, and 1852, matters had been moving, 
and in a fashion not to the Tsar’s liking. British and French 
influence supported the sultan’s refusal to surrender the Hun- 

* See p. 206 supra. 
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garian refugees in 1849 in spite of Russian and Austrian pres- 
sure. Then the French republic, guided by the President 

_ -Napoleon, came forward as the champion of the 
The (luairel x- » i < 

dTdfeeVs Latin Christians in Palestine in their outstanding 

controversy with the Greek Christians as to the 

w ’ ch arge of the Holy Places ; whereas Russia had always 

championed the Greeks. At the end of 1852, Napoleon con- 
firmed the effects of the coup d'Etat of the previous year, and 
having procured a favourable plebiscite, proclaimed himself 
Napoleon iii., emperor of the French. Simultaneously the 
pacific Aberdeen, whom the I'sar regarded as personally friendly 
to himself, became prime minister in England, while the anti- 
Russian Palmerston was merely home sc'cretary. 

For the events which followed it is not easy to apportion 
responsibility between the Tsar and the French emperor. Accord- 
Napoleon III. ing to one view, Napoleon wanted to provoke war, 
and Nicholas I. pi ovidcd he could get the backing of Britain, 
because military glory would secure his own power in France. 

; According to another view, Nicholas meant to establish a decisive 
ascendency over Turkey, and reckoned that if Britain could 
not be brought to work with him b}^ a bargain, she was at any- 
rate sure to stand iieutraT. It is possible that if th(^ Aberdeen 
cabin('t from th(^ outset had be(‘n guided l)y Palmerston it 
might have been made emphatically clear to the Tsar that she 
would fight for the int('grity.of the Turkish empire, and Nicholas 
would not have puslied matt(TS to extremities. But whether 
or no the revived activity of France in the East was the real 
irritant, the palpable aggression came from Russia. 

At the beginning of 1853, the Tsar told thcJBritish ambassador 
at St. Petersburg that the Porte was ' a very sick man,' for 
whose immediate dissolution provision must be 
made. Russia and Britain ought to make the 
provision together. Russia could not permit any 
power but herself to occupy Constantinople. She 
would not permit a new Greek empire to take the place of the 
Ottoman empire. She would not permit the empire to be con- 
verted into a group of republics which would harbour all the re- 
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pi^posals 

tol^iltain, 

Fetiruary. 
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volutionary leaders from the rest of Europe. So the plan she 
proposed w^is to establish principalities in the Balkans and on the 
Danube under Russian protection, while British interests should 
be secured by the annexation of Egypt, Cyprus, and Crete;. The 
proposal was rejected. Britain did not want Turkish territory 
for herself,’ declined to regard any partition of the Turkish 
empire as a necessity, and would discuss no proposals to that 
end. 

Meanwhile Nichedas sent as ambassade)r at Constantinople 
not a dipleaiiatist but a soldier, Prince Meiischikoff, with in- 
structions to demand an immediate settlement, in 

. - 1 e ^ • Menschikoff 

a manner satisfactory to the isar. of the epiestion and Lord 

of the Holy Places in Palestine, and a treaty i^rac- Stratford, 

March. 

tically conceding to the Tsar the protectorate over — - — 
all the sultan’s subjects who belonged to the (ireek Church. On 
the other hand, the extremely able diplomatist, Stratford Canning, 
was sent back (as Lord Stratford de Rtxlclilfe) to Constanti- 
nople by the British government. Lord Stratfor d ve ry promptly 
ni iUKeuvred Menschikoit int o accepting separately a settlement 
of the question a s to the Holy Places, and so r educed the point 
a t issue t o t he Russian demand for a proti^ctor ate over the 
s ultanas * orthodox * subjects — a deniand which ultimately no 
sovereign power could dream of conceding. The British 
ambas sador encouraged the I^orte to r efuse that demand, and 
undoubtedly allowed the sultan to understand that if necessary 
Briteiin would back up his refusal in arms. 

The claims were rejected, and the Russian ambassador with- 
drc'w from Constantinople on 22nd May. Li T une . Russian 
forces crossed the. Pruth and occupied the Trans - TUe Russians 
Danube principalities a s a * material guarantee.' cross the 
British and French Heels were sent to Besika Bay, 
so as to be prepared to defend Constmitinople. But as yet no 
hostilities took place. Ostensibly the quarrel was one between 
Russia and Turkey, which it was in the intecest of the other 
four great powers, Britain,. France, Austria, and Prussia, to bring 
to a peaceful termination. At the end of Tulv their envoys 
assemble^ in conference at Vienna, and dispatch^ a note to the 
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sultan and to the Tsar which was intended to be a basis of 
settlement The Tsar accepted the note promptly, putting upon 
Tie Vienna it his own interpretation, according to which it con- 
note, July. ceded all the Russian demands ; which was not the 
‘ntention. The Porte rejected the note, on the ground that it 
night bear the Russian interpretation, which Turkey could not 
iccept. The powers thereupo n d ispatched an amended note, 
ivhich embodied their original intention. R ussia refused the 
amended note, claiming that the powers were bound to abide 
ay the definite proposal to which they had committed them- 
selves. 

Still the Russian troops remained in the Danube principalities ; 
.hey were not, as the Tsar announct'd, to be withdrawn until the j 
Turkey French and British fleets retired from Besika Bay. ’ 
ieclareswar, Early in October , the Porte , encouraged by the 
October. British ambassador, de manded immediate evacu a- 
lion without resuR , and at the e nd of the month Turki>y declared 
war. The Tsar publicly declared that he would not take the 
offensive ; but the Turks begiin active* operations, and with this 
excuse the Russian fle et attacked and annih ilated a Turkis h^ 
squadron in t he* Bay of Sinop e. Seeing that the Turks had 
already assuined the aggressive, the so-called ‘ Massacre of 
Sinope ' was hardly a breach of the Tsar’s declaration ; but that 
was the light in which it presented itself to Western Europe. 
From that moment at least war was inevitable. 

. Here, then, we may pause to examine the position. In a 
somewhat vague fashion it has come to be a generally accepted 
Joctrine that the Crimean War was at best unnccessciry, inas- 
nuch as it might have been avoided ; and aU worst, that it was 
a hug e blu nder from the beginning. But the first question we 
lave to answer is this : Was. British statesmanship right in 
:ommitting itself to the principle that the Turkish empire was to- 
:>ej^eserved ? The altiTnative was in effect to allow European 
Why did Turkey, and as a corollary Asiatic Turkey, to become 
we fight 7 a Russian protectorate in one form or another. 
3n the^ assumption that Russia was aiming at the creation of 
an JEs^tem-enipire ^hich would sooner or later challenge the 
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British supremacy in India, British statesmanship was right ; 
the Britisli empire could not afford to allow Russia, by liold- 
ing the gates of the Black Sea, to dominate the Eastern Medi- 
terranean with her fleets, and to acquire effective control of all 
Western Asia. That was a view of Russian intentions which 
presented itself first to the younger Pitt and to PitPs disciple 
George Canning. The progress of Russia in Central Asia, the 
obvious interpretation of her attitude in Persia and in Afghanistan, 
have been entirely convincing to very nearly every one concerned 
in the government of India, at least tliroughout the nineteenth 
century. If, then, that view was sound, the preservation of the 
Turkish empire, the exclusion of Russia from the Dardanelles, 
was an imperative necessity. P"or there was no possibility of 
setting up another independent power in the place of Turkey. 

On the jjther side is the argument that Turkey's. rule was an 
abomination which civilised Europe should have united to 
extirpate ; that Nicholas was right in desiring the TheOpposi- 
dissolution of Turkey; that he was as innocent of tionview. 
desire for aggrandisement as the British govern ors-general who 
annexed India ])ieccmeal ; that he wished to work in co-opera- 
tion with Britain ; that if Britain and Russia 'could only have 
trustc'd each other frankly, all would have been well. The hypo- 
thesis would certainly have been a dangerous one to act upon, 
possible only if entire mutual coniidence had subsisted ; and it 
may reasonably be claimed that Russia never at any time gave 
any reason to suppose that such abnormal confidence would be 
warranted. 

Whether war could have been averted without allowing 
Russia to dominate. Turkey is another question. It is tolerably 
clear that the Tsar acted on the belief that, however - . . 
much the Aberdeen government might protest, it have been 
would not actually go to war, and that he held to averted? 
that assumption until he had gone so far that to draw back had 
become impossible. Assuming that in any case the British 
government must have resisted in arms the establishment of 
any Russian protectorate dominating Constantinople, it would 
hardly have brought war nearer to make the fact clear from 
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the outset. Faced with that certainty, it is possible that the 
Tsar would, never have sent Menschikoff to Constantinople, or 
that a golden bridge might have been devised by which it would 
still have been possible for him to withdraw his extravagant 
claims. Possibly, too, a more skilful diplomacy might have 
brought Austria and Prussia so emphatically into line as to 
compel Russia to give way. But it is not easy to see how, by 
adopting a more complaisant attitude, the British government 
could have induced the Tsar to modify his demands, or how, if 
he did not modify his demands, war would have been avoided. 

While the Eastern question was at this critical stage, Russell 
was bent upon pressing forward a new measure of parliamentary 
reform. There was a brief cabinet crisis in consequence. 
A cabinet Palmerston resigned ; Russell, however, consented to 
crisis, some modifications in his bill, and Palmerston was 

December. induced to return to his post. The public at large 
did not believe that the Reform Bill was the issue ; they con- 
ceived that the close of the crisis meant the victory of the anti- 
Russian section of the cabinet, Palmerston, Lansdowne, and 
Newcastle, with whom Russell was presently joined. There 
is no qu('stion ft.t all as to the trend of popular feeling. It 
was as vehemently anti-Russian as it had been anti-Spanish 


in 1739. 

The public scoffed at the idea that the Tsar was actuated 
only by his honest desire to. deliver the Christian subjects of the 
Public Porte from misrule. It had learnt to believe whole- 

opinion. hcartedly, and it retained the belief for half a century, 

that Russia was the enemy of the British empire, that the pro- 
tection of the Christians in Turkey was merely a hypocritical 
excuse for aggression, and that aggression must be held in check 
at all costs. Aberdeen, though he was intensely desirous of 
avoiding war, knew that unless a way of retreeit were found for 
the Tsar war must come. The main difference between the two 
sections of the cabinet was that the Palmerstonian group, like Lord 
Stratford at Constantinople, was convinced that the time had 
come for delivering Turkey from the Russian menace ; whereas 
the Aberdeen group would have been satisfied by the withdrawal 
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of the Tsar’s immediate claims. Aberdeen’s hand was forced by 
Lord Stratford, Napoleon iii., and the war party in the cabinet, 
because the great mass of public opinion was behind the war 
party. 

The Tsar would not withdraw. The British and French fleets 
were ordered to the Black Sea at the instance of Napoleon, to 
persuade the Russian fleets to retire to Sevastopol, 

At the end of February, France and Britain War declared, 
demanded the evacuation of the Danubian princi- March, 
palitics by Russia before the end of April. Nicholas refused to 
reply to the ultimatum. At the end of March, France and 
Britain issued formal declarations of war. At the beginning of 
April, P'rench and British troops were landed at Gallipoli in the 
Dardanelles. On 1 2th April t he fo rmal treaty was signed between 
France, Britain, and T nrkeAe.. 

The command of the British army was entrusted to Lord 
Raglan, an able soldier who, asLordFitzroy Somerset, had served 
with distinction uncl(‘r Wellington in the Peninsula The opening 
and at Waterloo ; a selection made in part because stage, 
he possessed qualities necessary to a commander who had not a 
free hand, but could only act in concert with onr French allies, 
whose troops were led by Marshal •St. Arnaud. A British 
fleet under Admind Sir Charles Napier, a cousin of the con- 
queror of Sindh, was dispatclied to the Baltic, where, however, 
it was found that the defences of Kronstadt were completely 
impregnable. At the outset, it appeared that the war would 
resolve itself into a campaign on the Danube. The Russians 
crossed that river and laid siege to Silistria in May, The allied 
forces were encamped at Varna, where soon afterwards they 
were attacked by cholera, while the Turks in Silistria offered a 
stubborn resistance to the invaders. At the beginning of June, 
Austria, supported by Prussia, added her demand for the evacua- 
tion of the principalities to that of the belligerents, and moved 
an army up to the frontier. The siege of Silistria was raised 
before the end of June, and by the first week in August the 
whole of the Russian troops had been withdrawn across the 
Pruth. 

Innes’s Eng. Hist. — Vol. iv, R 
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The demands of the combined powers had now been conceded ; 
but the bc'lligerent allies were not satisfied. The w^ar party in 
A Crimean England had by this time become completely pre- 
campaign dominant, and they declined to leave Russia in a 
resolved on. position where she could renew the attack upon 
Turkey whenever it might happen to suit her convenience. It 
was not sufficient merely to defer the Russian menace. The 
key to the position lay in the Crimea at Sevastopol, where a 
Russian fleet might be sheltered, capable at any moment of 
striking at Turkey. The idea of making Sevastopol the objec- 
tive had presented itself both to Napoleon and to the British 
cabinet at the first outbreak of hostilities. To the Western 
nations the Crimea was unexplored territory ; the military 
authorities had the vaguest idea of what a Crimean campaign 
would involve. But Raglan and St. Arnaud received in.struc- 
tions that they were to arrange for a cam]>aign in the Crimea 
and the siege of Sevastopol unless they had definite infonnation 
which convinced them that the scheme was imprac ticable. They 
had no definite information ; Raglan in the circumstances felt 
bound to undertake the operation. 

In the second week of Sc'ptember the French and British 
forces were landed in thtj Bay of Eupatoria, about thirty miles 
The Crimea Sevastopol, the British numbering a little 

invaded, less and the French a little more than 25,000 men. 
September. movement would have been made earlier but 

for difficulties of transpe^rt, which were enhanced by the cholera 
visitation. Even as matters stood, the French had been obliged 
to leave their cavalry behind. 

The advance from Eupatoria began upon 19th September; 
on the 2oth the troops found their way blocked at the river 
Battle of the ^ Russian force 40,000 strong under 

Alma, 20th Menschikoff. The French were on the allied right, 
September. seaward side. It was intended that they should 

effect a turning movement, but a great part of them never came 
into action. The stress of the fighting fell upon the British. 
At the end of three hours the Russians were driven off the field. 
Raglan would have advanced at once, and there appears to be 
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Kttle doubt that if he had done so the defences of Sevastopol 
would have been carried. But he was overruled by the Frtnuh 
marslial, a brave enough soldier, but rendered quite unlit for 
his position by the mortal disease of which he died a few days 
later. There was a three days* halt therefore. Then the allies 
advanced. Raglan was again anxious to make an immediate 
attack upon the northern fortifications ; again St. Arnaud 
opposed his plan, and the allies marched round the fortress and 
took up their position on the south of it. For the third time 
Lord Raglan urged an assault. St. Arnaud was dying, the com- 
mand of the force devolved upon Canrobert, and for the third 
time the French refused to adopt the bolder policy. The armies 
prepared for a siege. 

Since the battle of the Alma, Menschikoff had not interfered ; 
he liad withdrawn into tlie interior with the bulk of his troops. 
The allied forces were not suflicic'iitly numcu'ous to Sevastopol 
invest Sevastopol completely, and every day the besieged, 
fortifications were improved and strengthened by the energy 
and skill of Die great engineer TodIeb(‘n. The Russians took 
their ships’ guns and the sailors into the garrison, and blocked the 
entrance to the li arbour by sinking shi^)s in it so*that the British 
fleet under Admiral Lyons was rtiiiden'd comj)aratively useless. 

From Eupatoria to Sevastopol the coastline runs nearly due 
north and south. The great harbour is an inlet running from 
west to east with the river Tchernaya flowing from 
south-east to north-west, into its eastern extremity, position at 
On the north side of the harbour, near its western Sevastopol, 
extremity, was the outwork called the Star Fort ; on the south 
side, also at the western extremity, lies Sevastopol itself. The 
coastline runs south-westwards to Cape Kherson, some twelve 
miles, and then turns sharply backward to the south-east 
passing Balaclava Bay about twenty-five miles off. The object 
of the allies was to draw a semicircle close round Sevastopol. 
The French took the left, having their sea communications at 
Kazatch Bay, close to Cape Kherson ; the British took the right, 
with their sea communications at Balaclava, Menschikoff, as 
has already been remarked, had withdrawn eastward so as to 
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maintain a field army preserving communications with Sevastopol 
on one side and with the mainland on the other. The British 
occupying the right were consequently liable to be threatened at 
any time by an attack from Menschikoff, who might endeavour 
to 'cut their communication with Balaclava. On the right of 
the British line near the head of Sevastopol harbour was Mount 
Inkerman. 

Since Sevastopol had not been carried by a coMp de main — 
the idea with which the expedition had started — a regular 
A bombard- rendered necessary. Unfortunately, the 

meat, army was not equipped for a prolonged sit'ge in a 

17th October. winter, but that was the task which lay before 

it. Still, it was resolved to make a gr(‘at effort to capture 
Sevastopol without a winter campaign, by a h(\ivy bombard- 
ment followed by a grand assault. The bombardment opened 
on 17th October. But the French were put out of action by a 
great explosion within their own lines ; and though the bom- 
bardment went on for a week it was evich'ut almost from the 
outset that it would fail to attain its object. 

On 25th October it was MensciiikolFs turn. An attack was 
made on the south-east, with Balaclava as its objective. The 
Balaclava, Turkish troops guarding the communications were 
26ihOcrober. clri\'<‘n out of their position, and some guns were 
captured. The Russians pushed forward, till an immense mass 
of their cavalry was shattered and driven off the field by the 
magnificent charge of the Heavy Brigade. But the most famous 
incident of the day was the charge of the Light Brigade. An 
order came to Lord Lucan, who was in command of the cavalry, 
which he misunderstood. The result was that he ordered Lord 
Cardigan, with the Light Brigade of six hundred sahres, to make 
what he himself kiu'w to be a perfectly useless charge through a 
deadly storm of fire upon a distant Russian battery. The six 
hundred rode ' into the valley of death,' captured the battery, 
and then the remnant of them rode back again. The Charge of 
the Light Brigade, like the fight of the three hundred Spartans at 
Theiinopylae, was, from a military point of view, a piece of pure 
folly, but as a display of disciplined valour it stands unsurpassed 
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in history. In the i)opular mind it quite eclipsed the magnificent 
work of the Heavy ] 3 rigade, which had in effect beaten off the 
attack upon Balaclava. 

Eleven days later Menschikoff made another attempt, not 
upon Balaclava, but to dislodge the British from their lines. 
The battle of Inkerman was fought in a fog, in the inkerman, 
early morning of 5th November. The Russians 5 tii November, 
came in tremendous force. The nature of the attack was not 
at first understood, and owing to the mist the commanders never 
knew what their neighbours were doing. The battle resolved 
itself into a series of desperate struggles between groups of 
Britisli soldiers and masses of Russians ; and the British won. 
The Russian attack was decisively repulsed. The probability 
that ail assault upon Sevastopol would be the signal for an attack 
by Menscliikoif, which would place the besiegers between two 
fires, had always needed to be reckoned with. The Russian 
repulse at Inkerman seemed in Raglan's eyes to provide an 
excellent opportunity ; since there would be no further immediate 
attack on Mensc hikoft’s part. Again, however, Canrobert was 
not to be persuaded. 

Eight days after the battle came a disaster ifiore serious even 
than an unsucc essful (‘Ugagi'inent. On iqlh November, a furious 
hurricane not only swc'pt away the men's tents, but ^ disastrous 
wrought infinite damage to the ships in the harbour hurricane, 
at Balaclava. Quantities of the stores, which had l^th November, 
been kept on board owing to the difficulties of storage, were 
destroyed, while on two of the ships which were lost were stocks 
of ammunition and supplies of winter clothing for the men. 
The losses were eh^imated at £ 2 , 000 , 000 ; but it was no mere 
question of pecuniary loss. The organisation at home had 
proved to be shockingly defective ; a winter of frightful severity 
set in, and the troops in the trenches suffered terribly from lack 
of the food and clothing which never reached them. The trans- 
port arrangements were so hopelessly inadequate that even the 
supplies which reached Balaclava could not be carried up to 
the front. 

Among the other troubles was the terrible inefficiency at the 
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army hospital base at Scutari. If the Crimean War had its 
aerocs, it had also its heroines, in the noble band of women who, 
Miss organised by Miss Florence Nightingale, devoted 

.aghtingaie, themselves to the care of the sick and wounded. 
Miss Nightingale arrived at the beginning of November ; the 
beneficent effects of tlie revolution which she inaugurated were 
beyond all possibility of expression. But the revolution took 
:ime. The British public began to understand what British 
soldiers were suffering, and to attribute these sufferings to 
government mismanagement. 

A demand fur a committee of impiiry was carried on 29th 
January 1855, by a majority of more tlian two to one, Russell 
. 856 . having already committed himself to the statement 

that the motion could not be resisted. The ministry 
resigned. The queen sent for Lord Derby ; but he 
J^uary. would only take office if Palmerston, Gladstone, 
and Sidney Herbert would join him. Disraeli was magnani- 
nous enough to withdraw his own claims both to the leadership 
bf the House of Commons in favour of Palmerston, and to the 
chancellorship of the exchequer in favour of Gladstone. But 
leither GladstonS nor Herbert was willing to serve under Derby ; 
Palmerston insisted that Clarendon should remain at the Foreign 
Office. Derby gave up the task, and the queen sent for Russell ; 
but Russell’s conduct was gtmerally condemned by his late col- 
leagues, and his attempt to torm a ministry was a failure. Then 
the task was assigned to Palmerston, in whom the country 
certainly reposed confidence, and at thl^age of seventy-one he 
became for the first time prime minister. 

II. Palmerston’s First Administration, 1855 - 1857 

Of the coalition ministry Aberdeen, and the war minister 
Newcastle could clearly not join the new government. Of the 
1866 Russell, who had resigned when the 

Palmerston’s motion for a committ ee of inqu iry was brought in, 
mi^fltry, stood out of tlTr*cabinet, being appointed instead 
minister-plenipotentiary to the conference of powers 
about to be held at Vienna. Within three weeks, however, the 
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Peelites, Gladstone, Sidney Herbert, and Sir James Grahame, 
resigned. The final result of the committee of inquiry was one of 
those safe reports which generally exonerated individuals and 
attributed nearly all the mismanagement to the defects of the 
system. When the Peelites resigned, Russell rejoined the govern- 
ment as colonial secretary, an office which had already been 
separated from that of the ministry for war, which was now 
assigned to Lord Panmure. Russell’s business, however, was 
with the conference. 

While the soldicTS tlirough desperate winter weather were 
enduring untold hardships with incoinparalde fortitude, the 
diplomatists were at work ; and at the end of Negotiations 
December the powcTS had presented to Russia a which failed, 
note proposing : That the powers jointly, instead of Russia alone, 
should guarantee the rights of the sultan’s subjects in the prin- 
cipalities ; that the navigation of the Danube should be free ; 
that Russia should no longer control the P>lack Sea ; and that 
the powers jointly, not Russia alone, should obtain from the Turk 
guarantees for the religious lilxTty of his Christian subjects of 
whatever church. In February, the kingdom of Sardinia with 
a fine political “audacity associated itself with Finance and Britain 
in the war, thereby securing to itself *rccognit ion as one of the 
powers having a right to a voice in the settlement of the Eastern 
question. On 2nd March Nicholas died, and was succeeded by 
his son Alexander ii. A fortnight later the confe mice at Vien na 
was formally (^xmed. The negotiations broke*^ down over the 
Black Sea c[ucstion. The Tsar rejected the proposal that the 
Black Sea should be neutralised, and that no sliii)s of war should 
be allowed in it. •The Austrian suggestion that the Russian 
warsliips should be limited in future to their actual strength at 
the time was actually approved by Russell, and would probably 
have been adopted but for the more uncompromising attitude of 
Palmerston and Napoleon. The emperor needed more laurels ; 
Palmerston wanted to cripple Russia. Russell yielded to Pal- 
merston, and the war went on : but Russell left the ministry. 

Under Palmerston’s energetic guidance the arrangement^ 
the war, the provision of transports, supplies of every kind, both 
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at the front and at the hospital base, were amazingly impro Yed^ 
Before summer, the troops were as conspicuously well-found 
lathe as they had before been ill-found. Tlie allies met 

Crimea. some successes, capturing Kertsch at the 

entry of the Sea of Azov, a main base of the supplies for the 
Sevastopol garrison. On the other hand, the anniversary of 
Waterloo was marked by the disastrous if heroic failure of the 
French and British to capture the keys of vSevastopol, the Mala- 
koff and the Redan. Immediately afterwards Raglan suc- 
cumbed to cholera, the command devolving upon General 
Simpson. 

In August, the Russian field army in the Crimea, commanded 
by Prince Gortschakoff, made its last attempt to relieve Sevas- 
Fallof topol, but was completely n'pulsed at the battle 

Sevastopol, of the Tchernaya, where the Italian troops of the king 
9th September. Sardinia found and made splendid use of their 
one opportunity for distinguishing themselves. On 8th Septem- 
ber the second British attai'k on the Redan was repulsed ; but 
the French stormed the ]\Ialakoff and won it, though at the cost 
of 7500 casualties. That night the Russians blew up their 
magazines and t;vacuated vSevastopol, their ndreat northward 
being opened. On the 9th the allies were in occupation of the 
great Russian arsenal, where the Russian fleet lay at the bottom 
of the harbour. 

Still the war was not finished. Russia gathered some' comfort 
from the capture of ]\ars in Turkish Armenia, which under the 
Kars. direction of its British commander, Fenwick Williams, 

had offered a magnificent defence against enormous odds for 
more than six months. , 

Napoleon iii., however, was now satisfied. He could claim that 
Sevastopol had fallen as the result of a glorious feat of arms on 
the part of the French. He had nothing more to gain, and was 
ready for the war to come to an end. Palmerston, on the other 
hand, was prepared to go on fighting, with or without France 
and Sardinia (which had also achieved its object), until the con- 
ditions which he regarded as necessary had been secured ; in spite 
of pressure both from Austria and from France, which aroused his 
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resentment. And he had the country with him. Russia gave way. 
In March 1856, the Treaty of Paris was signed by the five powers, 
Britain, Russia, France, Austria, and Prussia, to- X^eaty 
gether with Sardinia which had made good its right of Paris, 
to recognition, and with Turkey which was for- March. ^ 
mally admitted by the treaty to the European ' Concert.' The 
powers undertook collectively to guarantee the independence 
and territorial integrity of the Ottoman empire. They accepted 
as a voluntary undertaking on the sultan’s part his promises 
of administrative 'Reforms for the benefit of his subjects, without 
distinction of race or creed ; while they surrendered, severally 
and collectively, any right of interference in tlie internal adminis- 
tration of the Turkish empire. The navigation of the Danube 
was secured. Kars was restored to Turkey, and the Crimea to 
Russia. Russia gave up her se})arate powers of protection over 
Wallachia and Moldavia, but the powers collectively guaranteed 
the privileges of the municipalities, together with those of Servia. 
Finally, th() ^Black Sea was neutralised ; no warships and no 
arsenals, whether 'I'lirkish or Russian, were to be allowed on its 
waters or on its coast, and it was to be open to the commerce 
of all nations. • 

To the Treaty of Paris was adtlecl the compact called the 
Declaration of Peiris, modifying, in accordance with the practice 
which had actually been adopted during the war, The Declara-| 
the old British claims which had given rise to the tion of Paris. 
Armed Neutralities. Thenceforth a neutral flag protected 
enemies’ goods, except contraband of war ; neutral nuTchandise, 
except contraband of war, was to be secure from capture, 
even when carried ^ in enemies’ ships ; the principle that a 
blockade must be ‘ effective ’ was definitely recognised ; and 
privateering was abolished. 

Palmerston won that for which Britain had fought. Russia 
could not dominate the Eastern Mediterranean with a fleet 
from the Black Sea ; she could no longer use her The fruits, 
powers of protection over the Trans-Danube provinces to coerce 
the Porte in her own interest. He had practically imposed upon 
the Concert of Europe the duty of preventing any one power 
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from controlling Constantinople, though it might be suggested 
that one of the effects was to cause Russia to concentrate her 
expansive energies upon Asia. On the other hand, he had 
definitely committed Europe to the preservation of tJie Ottoman 
rule, and enabled the Turk to reckon with perfect security that, 
so far as intervention from any European powers was concerned, 
she could go on ruling as badly as she chose ; since no single 
power could .coerce him on its own individual responsibility, 
while mutual jealousy and distrust provided a tolerably strong 
guarantee against the effectiveness of collective intervention. 

The war had entirely distracted attention from domestic 
politics. Russell’s Reform Bill, which had brought about the 
Home affairs, cabinet crisis at the bt‘ginning of the war, had been 
shelved when it became too obvious that in face of the struggle 
in the East problems of domestic legislation could not be ade- 
quately dealt with. One valuable addition was made to the 
Statute Book with the passage in 1855 of t he L imited Liability 
Act. Hitherto any one who invested money in a trading company 
rendered himself personally liable for tlie whole of the company’s 
debts in case of its failure. Under the Act which was now passed, 
investment witli* a limited company involved personal liability 
only up to the amount actually invested. 

Interest, however, attaches to what may be called a^SQjQSti- 
tuti onal episod e at the beginning of 1856. The House of 
Lords is the fyial Court of Appeal. Custom had 
Wensieydaie evolved the practical rule that when the House 
peerage. Lords sat as a Court of Appeal only the law 

lords should take part in the proceedings. That custom had 
been definitely confirmed on the occeision of* the appeal against 
The condemnation of O’Connell. But the result was that at the 
end of 1855 there were only two law lords who could be counted 
upon to take part in such proceedings. To remedy this incon- 
venience, itjyas proposed to raise Judge Parke to the peerage. 
He had no children, and was unlikely to have any. The patent 
of his peerage, instead of being drawn in the usual form, con- 
veyed it to him only for, his own life. Had the matter been 
quiefly passed over, a precedent would have been created which 
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would have enabled the Crown to grant peerages for life, and by 
the adoption of that practice the whole constitution of the House 
of Lords as a hereditary assembly might within no very long 
time have undergone a complete change. But no such patent 
had been issued certainly for four hundred years. The Lords 
promptly declared that the new Lord Wehsleydale could not 
sit or vote in the House, because he had been made a peer in 
an irregular manner. The thing was legal, but it was certainly 
‘ unconstitutional.’ The government thereupon proposed to 
sanction by Act of ParliaiiKMit the creation of life peerages, but 
they were defeated and were reduced to tlie simple alternative 
of bestowing Baron Parke’s peerage upon him in the ordinary 
manner. 

Apart from this, however, interest continued to centre in 
external affairs. At the end of the year there b('gau a brief war 
with Persia, whiHi Ix'longs ralluT to tlie history of Persia. 
Indian affairs. Tlie Tsar was given an opportunity of putting 
Britain and France tcM'lmic ally in the wrong by their attempt 
at intervention to check the iiikiuitous misgovernment of the 
Bourbon king of the Sicilies — a proceeding which stultified 
the recent treaty, which rested upon the doctrine Naples, 
that individual powers had no business to interfere with the 
internal administration of their neighbours. The Tsar had at* 
least as good a right to intervene on his own account for the 
protection of tlie sultan’s Christian subjects from misgovern- 
ment as France or Britain to interfere for the protection of the 
subjects of the king of the Sicilies. The British had to withdraw 
and leave King Ferdinand to his own devices : for which in due 
time his son paid tl;je penalty. 

If Palmerston was popular in the country, his majorities in 
the House of Commons were not to be relied on. Occasion arose 
in the Farthest East, whereby his position was put to the test. 

By the Treaty of Nankin, China had undertaken to open five 
treaty ports to European commerce. One of these. Canton, 
never had been opened, the government excusing CM^. 
itself on the ground that it could not promise security to Europeans 
in that city. In 1856, the supreme British authority at Hong- 
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Kong was Sir John Bowring, officially entitled the * chief super- 
intendent of trade/ At Canton there was a British consul, 
whose name later became familiar when he was known as Sir 
Harry Pai'kes. The admiral in command of the Chinese squadron 
was Sir Michael Seymour. The name of the Chinese governor 
of Canton was Yeh. On 8th October 1856, there was a small 
vessel lying off Canton named the Arrozc. She was Chinese 
built, her owners and her crew were Cliilnese. Thirteen months v 
The ‘Arrow’ before, she had received a register as a British ship, 
incident, valid for only twelve months ; her Chinese owner 
October. being resident in Hong-Kong. TJie register, there- 
fore, had expired. She was boarded by tlie Chinese authorities, 
and on the ground that one member of the crew was sup- 
posed to be a pirate, the whole twelve of the ship’s company 
were taken off as prisoners. It was claimed, however, though 
evidence on the point was conflicting, that the Arrozc was flying 
the British flag at the time. That was the one and only ground 
upon which it was possible to contend that the British authorities 
had any sort of excuse for intervention. Parkes, however, on 
the assumption that the Arrozo was a British ship, demanded 
from Yeh that ttie captiv(‘S sliould be handed over to the British 
authorities. Yeli declined. Parkes wrote to Bowring. Bowring 
took tlie line that an insult had been offered to the British flag, 
and that the technical excuse that the Arrow's British rc'gistcr 
had expired could not be pleaded by the Chinese, because the 
Chinese authorities could not have been aware of the fact. 
Therefore he demanded from Yeh the release of the prisoners, 
and an apology within forty-eight hours. Yeh declined; the 
Arrow, as a matter of fact, was not, he siiid, a British ship, 
and could not be converted into one merely ^ the process of 
hoisting the Britisli flag. 

Bowring replied by summoning Admiral Seymour to attack 
the Cauton forts. Sir Michael captured them. Yeh thereupon 
Canton released the men, but still refused to apologise, 
attacked. Bowring thereupon fell back on the demand for 
admission to Canton, in accordance with the Treaty of Nankin, 
t Up to this point it is sufficiently obvious that Yeh was in the 
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right and Bowring was in the wrong ; but at this stage, when 
the admiral, under Bowring's instructions, set about enforcing 
the demand for admission by throwing shells into Canton, Xeh 
spoilt his case by issuing orders for the destruction of British 
shipping, and offering a reward for British heads. The British 
squadron acted as if China and Britain were at war ; and the 
Chinese massacred a number of Europeans and burnt the 
European factories. 

These things were going on through November and December ; 
they were brought before parliament in February. P almersto n 
was resolved to back Bowring. Derby and old iss?. 
Lor 3 rLyndhurst in the Upper House, Cobden, 

Russell, and Gladstone in the Commons, denounced the country, 
the conduct of the British authorities. Palmerston March, 
was defiant. Tlie attack on the government was defeated 
in the Lords, but in the Commons the hostile motion was 
carried by a majority of sixteen. Palmerstoa appealed to the 
country. The country had not perhaps examined the merits 
of the case with any great care ; but the popular minister had 
carried it with him in the Crimean War, and the public at large 
looked upon him as the trusted champion of •British prestige. 
In that capacity the Peelites, represented by Aberdeen, had 
failed, and the Conservatives, led by Dcrl)y, conspicuously 
failed when Derby evaded the task of forming an administra- 
tion upon Aberdeen's resignation. .When the ministry met the 
new House of Commons on 30th April, Palmerston had an over- 
whelming majority at his back. His triumph was complete. 

Ten days later, the sepoys at Mirat had mutinied and marched 
upon Delhi. 

ITT. India under Dalhousie, 1848-1856 

Our narrative of Indian events broke off with the year 1848, 
when Lord Hardinge left the great dominion to the charge 
of his successor, the earl (afterwards marquess) Dalhousie. 
of Dalhousie. By common consent, Dalhousie is regarded as 
the greatest of all the rulers whom Great Britain has given to 
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India. It was during his reign that the territorial expansion 
' of the British dominion was virtually completed. It was he 
who inaugurated the railway and telegraph systems which 
changed India as they had changed Europe. He excelled all 
Ilia predecessors in the dcvclppmcnt of public works, and he 
made his personality felt in every quarter of the peninsula as 
emphatically as Wellesley himself. He was only thirty-five 
when he took up the task— younger than any previous governor- 
general, three years younger than Wellesley ; he compressed 
into the ciglit years of his rule the work of a lifetime ; the strain 
shattered his health, and he died when he was only forty-seven. 
The ten years which followed his arrival at Calcutta formed the 
most momentous decade in the history of India. 

Hardinge left the country in the happy conviction that no 
more fighting would be ne(‘ded. He had fi'lt himself free to 
1848 . India, make a large reduction in the s(‘poy army, though 
February. ]je was careful to reorganise the arrangements so 
that the quantity of troops in the north-west was in fact con- 
siderably increased. Events proved, however, that his antici- 
pations were entirely wrong. A month after his departure, and 
three months at«ter Dalhoiisie’s arrival, a new flame had been 
kindled in the Punjab. * 

The trouble began at,.,M.uJtan. The Punjab was not under 
British govemment but under .Sikh government, temporarily 
state of directed by the. British at the desire of the sirdars 
the Punjab, themselves. British officers were in charge of out- 
lying districts beyond the Indus, where the tribesmen had been 
brought into subjection to the Sikh dominion, but were them- 
selves for the most part not Sikhs at all bjit Mussulman hill- 
men. The sirdars had accepted the situation created by the 
war, because they hated the rani and her favourites and feared 
the khalsa, and because there was no one among them to take 
Ran jit Singh’s place ; and yet they resented the palpable fact 
that a British ascendency had been created. But the khalsa 
was still more resentful. It did not believe that it had been 
beaten in a square fight ; it attributed its defeat to tr^chery 
on the part of its leaders. Both the sirdars and the soldiery 
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were to some extent reconciled for a time, owing to the magnetic 
personality of Henry Lawrence ; but now Lawrence was gone. 

Mulraj^^^ the governor of Multan, tendered his resignation to 
the government at Lahore. His resignation was allowed, and 
two British officers, Var;^ Agnew and Anderson, The Multan 
went to Multan to take charge until a new governor outbreak, 
should be appointed. The troops in Multan declared that they 
would have none but Mulraj for governor, murdered Agnew and 
Anderson, and proclainu'd that they were in revolt against the 
British dominion. Y(‘t the goviTnment which they defied was 
not a British but a Sikh government. Sir Frederick Currie at 
Lahore took the strictly correct course. It was the business of 
the Sikli government, not of the Britisli, to suppress the revolt. 
If British troops marclied on Multan, that would be in effect 
an assumption that tlie gov(Tnment was in the hands of the 
British -that they had usurped authority ; and the rebels 
would be warranted in declaring that they were not rebels, but 
patriots, fighting for freedom from a foreign yoke. 

Meanwhil(‘, however, ]Jeut(‘nant H(Tl)ert Edwardes, a young 
officer who was in charge of the Derajat beyond tlic Indus, 
where he won the devotion of the tribesmen, whcidid Herbert 
not love the Sikhs, act(‘d on his own responsibility. Edwardes, 
Before the murder of tlie British officers, the news 
had reached him that they were in danger, and he took the bold 
step of marching at once to the resciic at the head of his Pathan 
levies. On i8th June he inflicted a sharp defeat upon the rebels 
at Kiniri, repeated his success at Saddusan a fortnight later, 
drove the rebels into Multan, and early in July joined hands 
with Sher Singh, the commander of the official Sikh forces, who 
had come down to s{ippre.ss the rebellion on behalf of the official 
Sikh government. The united forces sat down before Multan ; 
but no one knew from day to day whetlier the Sikh troops and 
Sher Singh would or would not go over to the rebels. Lord 
Gough, the British commander-in-chief, in agreement with 
Dalhousie, objected entirely to the dispatch of small columns to 
act in the Punjab. If a force entered the Punjab it must be 
one capable of crushing resistance ; small columns would only 
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have the effect of raising tlie Sikhs en masse, and tlie colnmns 
themselves would probably be annihilated. He made his pre- 
parations therefore for an invasion in force, if it should become 
necessary ; but since Currie at Lahore detennined to send a 
flying column to support Edwardes and tlie government troops 
at Multan, under the commemd of General Whish, Gough ordered 
up a column from Bombay to strengthen the small British force. 

The decisive moment came in September when Sher Singh and 
his Sikhs went over to Mulraj, thus putting the immediate cap- 
Sher Singh Multan out of the question, ])roclaimcd war 

revolts, against the British, summoned all old members of 
September. khalsa to their aid, and set about making the 

insurrection a general one. Whish and Edwanh's remained 
before Multan, but could undertake no active operations until 
the arrival of the Bombay column in December. 

Meanwhile Sher Singh's revolt was decisive. ‘ If the Sikhs 
want war,' said Dalhousie, ' they shall have it with a vengeance.' 

In November, Gough entered the Punjab with the army of 
invasion. Sher Singh had collected his forces beyond the river 
Invasion oC Chenab, Lahore and the eastiTii portion of the 
the Punjab, Puiijab b('ing sufficiently dominated by the British 
November. secure,* although it had now bi'comc absurd 

to think of using Sikhs for the suppression of the rebellion, 
transformed as it was, actually though not technically, into a 
national uprising. At the beginning of December, the passage of 
the Chenab was forced at Sadulapur after a sharp skirmish in the 
river bed at Ramnagar in which the 14th Light Dragoons 
suffered severely. Sher Singh fell back to a very strong position 
at Rassul on the Jhclam. 

Gough wished to await the fall of Multan and a junction with 
the troops from that quarter before attempting to carry the 
campaign to a decisive finish. But Multan did not 
Cbiliian- hall immediately on the arrival of the Bombay 

walla, column, and under very strong political pressure 

I3tb January, began his advance on 12th January, having 

with him some fourteen thousand men. The Sikh insurgents had 
captured Attock and Peshawar on the north-west frontier, and 
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it was feared that delay would enable Slier Singh to collect an 
overwhelming army. On the 13th the advancing force found the 
Sikhs drawn up behind entrenchments between Chillianwalla and 
Rassul. Gough would have deferred his attack to the next day, 
but the Sikhs, advemcing through the jungle, which concealed 
their movements, o])encd fire, and so began the sanguinary 
engagement of Chillianwalla. By sheer hard fighting the Sikhs 
were driven off the field, but there had been more than one 
critical moment during the battle when the issue had been 
extremely doubtful As at Firozshah the fight had begun late 
in the afternoon, and the falling darkness made it impossible to 
press a very hardly-won victory which was in fact little more 
than a drawn battle in which the British had suffered very 
severely; though Gough held the fu'ld, the Sikhs were able to 
fall back upon their imi)regnable lines at Rassul. Chillianwalla 
in fact appeared in the light of a defeat, not a victory. 

It was resolved that the gallant but hot-headed old general, 
whose methods at Firozsliah and Sobraon had been severely 
censured by military critics, should give place to oujerat, 

Sir Charles Napier; but before the change could 21st February, 
be effected Gough had reprieved his reputation. He hung on 
to his position, refusing to be drawn ilito anotlier fight until he 
should be joined by the troops and guns from Multan, which 
was stormed on 22nd January. On 14th February he learnt 
that Slier Singh had evacuated his^lines, and was executing a 
flank march on Gujerat. Gough fell back in a parallel move- 
ment, w^as joined on 20th February by the Multan column, and on 
the 2ist fought the decisive battle of Gujerat. The Sikh army was 
shattered to pieces,^ and its dispersion was completed by a well- 
executed pursuit. The khalsa knew now that it had been soundly 
beaten in a straight fight, and the Sikhs accepted the inevitable. 

There was no more doid:)t in the mind of any one except Henry 
Lawrence that the Punjab must be annexed. Lawrence, who had 
just returned, still believed that it was possible to Punjab 
organise a, competent native government ; but it is annexed, 
quite certain that no man except himself was 
capable of organising a strong Sikh government ; probably it 

Innes’s Eng. Hist. — Vol. iv. S 
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would have been beyond even his unique powers. Annexation 
was resolved upon, and the Sikhs acquiesced sombrely enough. 
The young maharaja was pensioned off. Lawrence, \Aio under- 
stood the Punjab better than any living man, desired to con- 
ciliate the sirdars, to trust them, and to give them all the 
authority possible as the natural leaders of tlie Sikhs, Dal- 
lousie wished to reduce their influence to a minimum, and his 
views were endorsed by Henry Lawrence’s brother John, It 
was quite certain that Henry Lawrence must be put in charge 
of the new province. It was more than difficult to compel him 
‘:o act upon lines which he regarded as fundamentally wrong, 
while Dalhousie was the last man to submit his own judgment 
:o that of any subordinate, however able. The plan the governor- 
general adopted was to put the go\xrnorship into commission 
inder a board of three, the two Lawrences and a legal member, 
Henry being president. The brothers were in strong disagree- 
nent, and tlie government became a series of compromises wliich 
lad a painful effect on the relations between H(‘nry and John, 
mi served the purpose of pacification ; and when this was 
accomplished it was of less consequence that it was no longer 
possible to rncckc the Lawrences act together. John, whose 
views agreed with the goVernor-generars, was l(‘ft as chief com- 
nissioner, and Henry was transferred to Rajputana, very much 
lo the advantage of the Rajput ])rinces. A consequence of the 
Sikh war was that Dost Moliammed at Kabul, who had held 
aloof from the conflict, became tlioroughly satisfied that the 
British ascendency was not to be shaken, and made a treaty in 
1855, confirmed in 1857, which proved of no little service in 
the troubles to come. 

The annexation of the Punjab was proclaimed on 30th March 
, Three years later a British force was on its way to 
1862. Rangoon. The Burmese monarch during the last 

Annexation five-and-twenty years had continued to be per- 

i^Pegu. # sistently offensive in his treatment of the British. 
^Repeated complaints came from the mercantile community. 
In 1851 Dalhousie’s patience was nearly exhausted. A war- 
ship was sent to Rangoon to demand attention to the British 
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complaints and reasonable compensation. The treatnfent meted 
out to the British officers was so preposterously insolent that 
Dalhousie . found himself with no '‘choice but to send an ulti- 
mc^tum to Ava, repeating the demands previously made, and 
claiming a further indemnity of £100,000. The ultimatum tvas 
ignored. In April 1852 troops were dispatched to Rangoon, 
and on the 14th the city was captured. A provisional govern- 
ment was at once set up. The folly of a summer campaign had 
been proved by the last Burmese war, so further advance was 
delayed till October. The capture of Prome and Pegu in the 
next few weeks was sufficient. Military operations ceased ; 
there was no treaty with Burma ; the whole province of Pegu 
was simply annexed by proclamation, and was taken under 
British administration, to the great satisfaction of the inhabi- 
tants who had already learnt to envy the prosperity of the 
previously annexed provinces of Arakan and Tenasserim. 

These two annexations by conquest, the Punj ab and Pegu, ended 
the era of expansion. Dalhousie, however, shared with Wellesley 
the belief that whenever native territory could be Daihousie’s 
legitimately brought under direct British adminis- principle of 
tration, it was in the interest of natives tod a^®*ation. 
Europeans alike that it should be done ; and there were^two 
ways in which it might be done. Persistent and flagrant mis- 
rule would warrant the intervention of the paramount power and 
the deposition of a dynasty. It would then be open to the para- 
mount power cither to institute a new dynasty or itself to take 
possession. The second method was by escheat or lapse. If 
a ruler died without heirs, it remained at the option of the 
suzerain to nominatj an heir or to take possession. Hindu law 
permitted any one who had no heirs of his body to adopt a son, 
who inherited precisely as if ho had been the Adoption, 
adoptive father’s actual offspring. But the Mogul emperors 
had always claimed that such adoptions were invalid, as. fat .as 
concerned the inheritance of political fimctions, unless sanc- 
ti^ped expressly by the imperial authority ; which sanction 
was a matto entirely of grjice, no|^o|^jjght It had been the 
British^custom to sanc^Qi3i,§3i;ch which were frequently 
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necessary for the continuity of a dynasty ; in the case, for instance, 
of the Sindhias at Gwalior, the great Mahdoji himself had been an 
adopted son, and so also had every single Sindliia since his day. 

There were always three alternatives : preservation of a 
native state as an independent, that is a self-governing, vassal ; 
The alter- intervention to control administration where 

natives. government was palpably bad ; and annexation. 

Ever}^ British governor-general had regularly rejected the 
second of these alternatives ; but with the exception of Wellesley, 
all had acted on the assumption that only extreme nt^cessity 
made annexation a preferable alternative to the preservation 
of the native government. Dalhousie’s theory was that where- 
^ver there was legitimate ground for annexation, annexation 
was the right course to follow. There was no departure from 
the law, no promulgation of a new law ; the change of p(dicy 
meant merely that the recognised right of annexation should be 
enforced instead of being waived. There was no doubt at all 
that annexation invariably increased the prospc'rity of the mass 
of the population ; but always it was also destructive to the power 
and influence if not the we«ilth of the great landowners whose 
position in sonic parts of the country was analogous to that of 
a feudal baronage, and in others , especially in Rajputana and 
among the Rajputs of the Ganges basin, to that of the chieftains 
of Highland clans. Also every reigning dynasty was extremely 
anxious to perpetuate itself, and viewed with the utmost alarm 
any tendency on the part of the supreme government to set 
aside the practice of adoption. There is no doubt that Dal- 
housie’s departure from the ordinary practice did much to create 
unrest and potential disloyalty, in spite of the beneficent effects 
of British administration. 


A scries of opportunities for annexation by lapse occurred, 
of which the governor-general took advantage. Most con- 


Annexatione 
of Nagrpur, 
Sattara, 
and JhanaL 


spicuous was that of Nagpur, where the raja 
died, leaving no heir, cither natural or adopted. 
Here there was clearly no obligation to search for 
an heir, and no strong reason for abstaining from 


annexation. But in two other cases, Sat t^ a and Jhansi, the 
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position was different. The raja of Sattara had been repeatedly 
refused permission to adopt a son. Nevertheless, he did adopt 
one before his death in 1848. Dalhousie refused to recognise 
the adoption and annexed Sattara ; which it may be remembered 
was the Mahratta principality reserved to the house of Sivaji, 
the founder of the Mahratta power, when Hastings annexed the 
peshwa’s dominion in 1819 after the Pindari war. The case of 
Jhansi was similar. In 1853, on the raja’s death, the heir 
who had been adopted without sanction was set aside, to the 
extreme indignation of the rani, the late raja’s widow. 

Taken individually, none of these three cases would probably 
have greatly distiirbc'd native sentiment. Taken collectively, 
they appe.ared to point to a definite policy of uneasiness 
gradual absorption. The feeling of anxiety was created, 
strengthened by similar treatment of some small principalities 
which w(T0 unimportant in tlumiselves, and also by the Nizam’s 
cession of the district of Berar, for the liquidation of debts to 
the company incurred in connection with the Ilaidarabad 
contingent. 

Last came the annexation of Oudh, and for this it cannot be 
said that Dalhousie was responsible.^ The maladministration 
of Oudh had b(‘en persistent. The king had had An nexati on 
repeated warnings which produced no- practical 
result. After Dalhousie’s arrival two successive Residents, 
iRleeman and Outram, both reported* on the condition of affairs 
in Oudh in terms of very strong condemnation. The dynasty 
would have fallen long before but for British support ; on the 
other hand, it hadj^een coiisistently, loyal to .the 

British raj for thr^c-quarters of a century and more. This, 
however, did not alter the fact that a continuation of the exist- 
ing order of things could not bo permitted. Two alternatives, 
therefore, remained ; recognition of the king iiiTonn, accom-| 
panied by direct control of his administration — or annexation. 
The former course was actually favoured by Lord Dalhousie ; 
but when the question was referred to the authorities in England 
they decided in favour of annexation, without qualification. 
Oudh was one of the two great Mussulman principalil ies still 
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remaining in India ; and the deposition of its dynasty — the 
king declined to abdicate — was undoubtedly a shock to the’ 
whole Mohammedan community. The annexation was carried 
out in Februaity 1856. 

It has already been noted that Dalhousie introduc ed rail- 
waysj although no great amount of construction was actually 
Public achieved in his time, he laid out the grand scheme 

works. of railway unification, ancTtl^ousands of miles were 

brought under survey for that purpose. It was unfortunate 
that in 1856 just enough had been done to excite supersti- 
tious alarms in the minds of the native population, while enough 
had not been clone to render railways of any practical service 
for the conveyance of troops or supplies when the mutiny broke 
out in 1857. The telegraph, on the other hand, was advanced 
enough to prove of nofablc service. There was much progress 
in road-building and canal construction for purpost's of irriga- 
tion under the Department of Public Works which Dalhousie 
created ; and a complete system of education, vState-aided and 
under State control, leading from local native schools up to 
universities, was established. 

In one respect, however, the period of Dalhousie's rule 
developed a serious danger. The annexations involved aJLaujge 
The army. increasejs»J'l^c numbers of the native troops. The 
great reduction effected by Lord Hardinge after the first Sikh 
war or Sutlej campaign was nearly, thougli not quite, cancelled 
by the increases under Dalhousie ; and the difference was very 
much more than made up by additional regiments raised in the 
Punjab itself ; the increase above referred to and Hardinge ^s 
reduction having both been effected by dimi-nutions or increases 
in the strength of the several regiments, not by disbanding 
existing regiments or raising new ones. But while th e^^at ive 
army,,^*JiKaa««enlargec^ the European regiments in ^ India were 
actually re duce d by the withclrawalTof troops for the Crimea 
which were never replaced. No blame lies at Dalhousie’s door 
in the matter ; it was in defiance of his urgent representations 
that the home government abstained from making up and sub- 
stantially enlarging the European military establishment in 
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India. But Dalhousie*s policy necessitated tlic increase in the 
native army, and involved the concentration of the best troops 
in tiic Punjab ; with tlic practical result that when the Mutiny 
broke out there were only five regiments of white soldiers in the 
whole region between Delhi and Patna. 

IV. India: the Great Revolt, 1856-1858 

Dalhousie, utterly worn out by the tremendous strain of his 
ceaseless activity, left India in 1856. His place as gover- 
nor-general was taken by Lord Canning, George Dalhousie 
Canning’s younger son, who when appointed was and Canning, 
a member of the ministry. The task of the new ruler was 
in certain n'spects made the more difficult by his prede- 
cessor’s great qualities. Dalhousie was an autocrat who went 
his own cxtnmK'ly masterful way, holding the control of 
every departmcait of State in his own hands. The men who are 
capable of doing so an) ran'. The cffi'ct of such concentration 
of power, the general direction by a single brain of a single co- 
ordinated S('henie in all its details, is to produce, while it lasts, 
the strongest possible form of governmt'nt. But it is always 
a|.>t to involve the dangc'r thnt the work of the autocrat is carried 
out by sul^ordinates ^ery efficient as subordinates, who learn 
to take tli<dr directions from head(|uarters, but prove to be by 
no means e(]ually elfickait when the initiative is forced upon 
them. Canning, arriving in India, was necessarily to a very 
great extent at the outset in the hands of the officials, whom 
Dalhousie had trained to obedience. John Lawrence was 
absorbed in the Pj^njab, Henry Lawrence and Dalhousie had 
been antipathetic, and Henry’s influence at headquarters was 
all the more at a discount because of the differences between 
himself and his brother. Outram, who should have been in 
charge of the difficult task of establishing the new regime in 
Oudli, was compelled by his health to go home on leave, and 
the officials who took his place, though actuated by the best 
intentions, were lacking in real grasp of the situation. Canning 
himself was a man of great powers, sound judgment, keen sym- 
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pathy, anct immense moral courage ; but not like Dalhousie, a 
born man of action, of rapid intuitions and swift decisions. 

Before the end of the year, the unfortunate disproportion 
between white troops and sepoys, already intensified by the 
1866 - 7 . The withdrawal to the Crimea of regiments which had 
Persian war. not been replaced, was made worse by the Persian 
war. Persia in the eyes of Indian statesmen, as well as of 
Palmerston, was Russia’s cat’s-paw. In 1856, the Sliali found an 
excuse for marching upon Herat and sc'izing it, Dost Mohammed 
of Kabul having just extended liis own dominion to Kandahar. 
The seizure was a breach of a compact entered into with the 
British in 1853, by wliich the Shah engaged not to attack Herat 
unless it were attacked by a foreign army- —wliich could only mean 
by Dost Mohammed. The j^retcnce that the Dost’s seizure of 
Kandahar was an attack upon Herat was absurd. The Shah’s 
measure was palpably one of aggression against the Amir of 
Kabul. The govcTiior-gcaieral took the only possible step in 
declaring war upon PcTsia in November. Dost Mohammed 
behaved with complete loyalty. Troops were dispatc'hed forth- 
with to the Persian Gulf, which were soon followt'd by Outram 
with a larger force and with Havelock as his second-in-command. 
The campaign was brief ; early in March pc'ace was made, the 
Shah withdrawing Ins troops from Herat, and pledging himself 
to make no more claims to sovereignty in Afghanistan, and 
to abstain from any interfenmee with that country. But the 
Persian war had at a critical moment withdrawn from India 
a substantial proportion out of the already reduced numbers of 
the Euroi)('an troops. 

At the beginning of 1857, almost every one in authority in 
India was satisfied that all was well. There was no native 
Apparent power from which any danger was to be appre- 
quietude. hended. The government was strong ; everywhere 
within its own dominions it was bestowing upon the popula- 
tions the inestimable gift of even-handed justice, caring for 
the peasantry as they had never been cared for before. It had 
stamped out disorder and established an unprecedented security. 
Its roads, its railways, its canals, by increasing facilities of com- 
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munication and developing irrigation, were preparing the way 
for material progress. But the authorities were blind to the 
unrest beneath the surface. 

The classes which most definitefy gained by the British rule 
were inarticulate, ignorant, powerless. They did not under- 
stand the' benefits which the government was Latent 
thrusting upon them. They forgot the evils from unrest, 
which they had been delivered, and they resented reforms intro- 
duced at the (‘xpcmsc of immemorial customs ; moreover, they 
were panic-stric'ken by superstitious alarms, engendered by 
railways and the t(*l('graph, which seemed to be works of black 
magic. On the other hand, the most energetic proportion of 
the population, wlio in tlu‘ old days had thriven upon war and 
robbery, were sternly held under by the law. Tlie Mussulmans 
who had once dominated the pcminsula had been forced to yield 
to the conciuerors from Burope. The same fat(^ had bc'fallen the 
Mahrattas, who did not forget that the ascendency had once 
seemed almost within tlieir own grasp. All the Hindu princes 
had been shaken b\' Dalhousie’s attitude on the adoption 
question. What we have calk'd the k'udal aristocracy was 
disturbed by the government’s disregard of clah sentiment and 
feudal sentiment ; though haji])ily in I’^ajputana confidence was 
to a great extent restored by the sympathetic tact, first of Henry 
Lawrence, and then of the third broth(‘r, George. In Oudh, 
too, H('nry Lawrence, transferred from Rajjnitana, succeeded 
to a great exl(‘nt in allaying the irritation caused by^ the well- 
intentioiK'd but injudicious proceedings of the government in 
the period immediately following the annexation. 

The instrument hY whic.h the British had conquered India was 
in the main the sepoy army, and chiefly the army of Bengal, 
where the soldiery were nearly all Hindus of high The sepoys, 
caste, Rajputs or Brahmans, or else Mussulmans. Where 
dominion has been acquired by the sword, the army is a])t to 
believe that it is master of the situation. As long as the sepoys 
were loj^al to the British raj, there was little to be feared. But 
outside the army, as we have seen, were plenty of actively dis- 
loyal elements, and these were acting upon the army itseK. 
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Plotters Sciw their opportunity in the reduction of the white 
regiments. The high caste Hindu soldiery took fresh alarm 
over the General Service Enlistment Act of 1856, itself an out- 
come of the Burmese war. * There was a difficulty in raising 
troops for the new province, and the order was issued that all 
recruits in the future would be liable for service anywhere, 
although upper caste Hindus would suffer loss of caste by cross- 
ing the ‘ Black Water.* The sepoy saw here an insidious design 
for compelling him to turn Christian, or his sons if not himself, 
since in gciKTal the soldiers’ sons followed the fathtTS* profession. 

Besides all these sources of perturbation, the nath^e mind was 
easily moved by the resuscitation of an am ient prophecy that 
the British raj, which had come into b(‘ing at Plassey, was 
doomed to end when it had lasted a hundred years — and Plassey 
had been won in 1757. 

Matters were brought to a head by the cartridge incident. A 
new rifle, the Enfield, was adopted for service. On loading the 
The greased soldier had to bite off the tip of his cartridge, 
cartridges. Grease was employed in the manufac ture of the 
cartridges, and the story got abroad among the soldiery that 
the grease was fu'epared from the fat of pigs and cows. To the 
Moslem the pig is unclean ; to the Hindu the cow is sacred. 
Here was proof of an intended outrage upon the faith of Moslem 
and Hindu alike. The story was so far true that the govern- 
ment had not takiai adequate precautions to pn'vent the use of 
the obnoxious elements. The cartridges w(‘re not issued ; the 
sepoys were told that when they were issued there would be no 
contaminating matter in tluan ; but the harm had been done, 
and the sepoys refused to bedieve. In Maurdi and April there 
were mutinies in regiments in Lower Bengal at Barrackpur and 
Murshidabad : the soldiers would not use the cartridges. The 
regiments were disbanded. 

Then came a mutiny in a regiment at Mirat, a great military 


The mutiny 
at Mirat, 
10th May. 


station in the Delhi district ; the mutineers were 
placed under arrest. British officers everywhere were 
under the hrin conviction that whatever any one 


else might do, their own regiments were thoroughly loyal. 
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Disillusion was close at hand. On loth May, all the ^epoy regi- 
ments at Mirat rose, massacred every white man or woman they 
could get at, the white regiments remaining inactive, released 
their comrades, and marched upon Delhi, the residence of the 
old puppet Mogul. The population there rose ; the Europeans 
were massacred. A telegraph operator stuck to his post long 
enough to get a message through to the Punjab before he was 
murdered. A heroic band of less than a dozen men held the 
arsenal for some time against the insurgents, and then blew it 
up, and with it some two thousand of the enemy. But Delhi was 
in the hands of the sepoys ; the emergency for which Moslem 
plotters had been working had arrived, and they proceeded to 
proclaim the restoratiem of the Mogul empire. 

The revolt was not an organised rebellion of India against the 
British dominion. MosU‘m conspirators had sedulously organised 
disaffection, intending to turn it to account for character of 
the re-establishment of Mussulman supremacy, the revolt. 
The Mussulman supremacy was hardly more to the taste of 
Hindu princes than that of the British. There were Hindu 
chiefs who wctc' playing for their own hand, like Nana Sahib, 
the adopted sun of the last pc'shwa, who regarded himself as 
being specially aggrieved because the government had refused 
to continue to him the huge pension which it had bestowed upon 
Baji Rao. Moslem plotters and Hindu plotters had different 
objects in view, and (‘aeh expected to turn to their own account 
a general revolt of the army, which should wipe out the British 
raj. But because the revolt was not really organised, there 
was no simultaneous rising ; the mutinies occurrc'd sporadically 
in the course of se\’»Qral weeks, over the whole district from Delhi 
to Patna. The dispossessed begum of Oudh and the dispos- 
sessed rani of Jhansi threw themselves vigorously into the 
struggle ; but no other native princes followed their example. 
Sindhia and his minister Dinkar Rao at Gwalior, the Nizam and 
his minister Salar Jang at Haidarabad — the two greatest poten- 
tates — remained resolutely loyal. The Nizam was even able to 
hold his army in check, though in course of time the Gwalior con- 
tingent mutinied in deliance of the maharaja, and took the law 
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into its ovm hands. In the Punjab, some disaffected regiments 
were disarmed, but it was some time before John Lawrence felt 
that any troops could bci span^d from that province. South of 
the Nerbudda there were no risings at all; while in Rajputana 
andr Sirhind the princes would make no movement against the 
British. It was perhaps fortunate that the Mogul party had 
shown its hand, and by so doing ensured the quiescence of the 
Hindu chiefs. 

Perhaps if the mutiny at Mirat had been delayed, there might 
have been mon* orgnnisation about the rising. As it v/as, the 
May. n'al series of mutinies did not b('gin till the last 

week of the month. In the meanwhile the disarmament of 
the Hindustani regiments in the Punjab had been effected ; 
the Sikhs and the irregular levies of Pathan hillmen detested the 
Hindustani sepoy ; and the fact went far to account for the 
loyalty display('(l by the Sikh detachnK'uts wherever they were 
to be found. The white troops at Mirat and Amballa united 
to march upon Dc'llii. Hc'ury Lawrence at Lucknow prepared 
the Residency for a siege. Agra was saf(\ During the first 
June. fortnight of June, very nearly c‘very sepoy regi- 

ment between Dellii and Benares mutinied, usually but not 
always murdered its officers, and tlu'u marched either to join 
the main body at D(‘lhi, or Nana Sahib, who attacked the small 
station of Cawnpore on the Gangi's, or the forc(' which was gather- 
ing in the north of Oudh ip attack Lueknc)w. Thi' important 
point of Allahabad was S('cun‘d by Brasyer and Neill with some 
Sikhs and white troo])s. . 

On 8th June, Nana Sahib was before Cawnpore. On 12th 
June, the British from Amballa and Mirat had seized the ridge 
in front of Delhi and began the siege. On 14th June, the Gwalior 
contingent mutinied, though Sindhia succeeded in conveying 
most of the British, but not all, in safety to Agra. The 
Gwalior troops, however, did not as yet march either upon Delhi 
or Oudh, though they moved up to Kalpi, which commanded 
the passage of the J umna. In J hansi the British were massacred. 

On 26th June,, the little garrison at Cawnpore capitulated. 
The fortifications were wholly inadequate, the number of fight- 
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ing men was small, and the number of helpless \70men and 
children, as well as other non-combatants, was particularly large. 
The defence had been maintained with magnili- Cawnpore. 
cent determination for nearly three weeks. The garrison 
surrendered on the promise of safe conduct for the whole party, 
who were to be dispatched down the river to Allahabad by 
water. They were duly conveyed to the river, packed into 
boats and taken out into midstream. Then the native boat- 
men dived overboard, and the Nanais men opened fire upon the 
boats. Somehow the hapless fugitives struggled ashore, where 
nearly every man was murdered. The women and children to 
the number of two hundred were taken back to Cawnpore. 

On 30th June, Henry Lawrencii and the l.ucknow garrison 
wcire shut up in the Residency, alter having been worsted in 
im cngagem(‘nt at Chinhat. At the beginning of The war 
July, there wcae three main mutineer armies; the 
largest at Delhi, with a small British force ‘ besieging ' them on 
one side at the Ridge. N ana Sahib at C awnpore held the passage 
of the Ganges, where any British troops coming up to the relief 
of Lucknow must cross the river. The third army was in Taicknow 
besieging the small garrison at the Residency. ' From Allahabad 
eastwards, the British communicatibns were o])en. On 3()th 
June, Havelock had arrived to take command at Allahabad, 
having just returned from the Persian expedition. On the 
Ridge, in the Lucknow Residency, and with Havelock, there 
were bodies of loyal sepoys, for the most part Sikhs. 

Throughout July and the early i)art of August, the British, 
besieged rather than besiegers, held their grip of the Ridge. Five 
attacks in force were repelled. But by this time 
the conlidence and security of the Punjab was June-iist 
becoming established; John Nicholson, in spite of September, 
much reluctance on the part of John Lawrence, brought down 
a column from the Ihinjab to join the force on the Ridge, bring- 
ing the numbers up to more than eight thousand. By 6th 
September, some more native levies joined, and a siege train 
from the Punjab arrived. General Archdale Wilson was in 
command, three predecessors having succumbed successively. 
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Wilson wasB with difficulty induced to assent to the plans of the 
engineers, Baird Smith and his young subordinate, Alexander 
Taylor, of whom Nicholson said, ‘ If 1 live, the world shall know 
that it was Taylor who took Delhi/ From nth to 13th 
September, the breaching batteries were at work ; on the 14th 
the Kashmir gate was blown up by Holmes and Salkeld. Three 
columns forced their *vay through the breach and won foothold 
within the ramparts ; not till the 21st was the whole city in the 
hands of the British, the Mogul a prisoner, and the mutineer 
army in full retreat upon Lucknow. 

There the garrison had been holding out grimly, utterly cut 
off from communication with the outside world. The siege had 
The defence hardly been opened when Henry Lawrence was 
ofthbLuck- killed, and the command devolved upon General 
dency ^30th The small garrison had about a mile of 

June-26th defences to defend, and successfully repelled every 
September. attempt to storm them. The sepoys were un- 
skilled in the use of artillery and could not effect a breach. 
The real danger lay in the almost unlimited possibilities 
of mining ; no fewer than thirty-seven separate mines were 
attempted between 30th June and 23rd September. Six were 
misdirected and exploded harmlessly. Twenty-five were met and 
destroyed by counter mines — by good fortune there happened 
to be a number of Cornish miners among the British troops. 
Only one mine actually effected a breach, when the mutineers 
were so surprised at their success that the garrison had time to 
repair it before an attack was made. But the enemy were 
occupying buildings often only a few yards away from the 
ramparts, and were perpetually on the watch to fire upon any one 
who showed himself for an instant. The strain upon those who 
remained fit for work was terrific ; it was very rarely that a 
scrap of information penetrated from outside; the prospects 
of relief seemed very remote ; and some of the loyal sepoys 
openly declared that unless relief came before the end of the 
month they would make their own terms and march out. 

The relief came just in time. On 7th July, Havelock started 
from Allahabad on the march to Cawnpore. The whole force 
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\Wth which on the 12th he encountered the Nana's troops was 
between two and three thousand men. After two more actions, 
In which he routed the mutineers, he had no more Havelock’s 
than lifteen hundred men in line of battle. With advance, 
these he fought and drove back masses of the 
mutineers three times on the 16th ; on the 17th he reached Cawn- 
porc, hoping that his desperate efforts had enabled him to save 
the captives. What he found all men know — a shambles wet 
with the blood of Nana Sahib's helpless victims, slaughtered 
before he fled ; the bodies had been flung into a well. Such a 
passion of vengeful fury, sucli^a lust of blood, took possession 
of almost the whole British people when the news of that ghastly 
tragedy became known, as has perhaps no parallel in our history. 

Some delay was needed, but on the 29th Havelock crossed 
the Ganges. There was more furious fighting, and always the 
rebels W'cre routed. But now came the new^s that Havelock 
down the* river at l)ina]>ur, close to Patna, the falls back, 
sepoys had mutinied, breaking the communica- 
tions with Bengal. Cholera broke out among Havelock's men. 
Twice more at Basharat Ganj, Havelock routed the rebels ; but 
advance had become impossible, and he fell back again across 
the river to Cawnpore. Nothing else wiis possible, but one 
effect of the retreat was disastrous. The Oudh gentry, if we 
may employ that tenn, the talukdars, had hitherto held back 
their clansmen to a great extent from active participation in the 
revolt. Now that the British seemed to have abandoned Oudh, 
they allowed their retainers to swell the rebel army at Lucknow, 
though still they did not move themselves. Ominous rumours 
penetrated to the Residency, and then came — silence. 

The way by Dirvipur, however, was cleared. Fifteen Europe^ms 
with fifty Sikhs fortified a house at Arrah, which they held with 
extraordinary skill and valour against a large body 
of rebels, until a small force arrived which success- joins Have- 
fully dispersed the enemy and cleared the way up 
the river from the cast. At the end of August, 

Outram arrived at Calcutta, and was immediately dispatched 
to join Havelock, who was his junior. The junction was actually 
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effected cn 15th September, when Outram with characteristic 
chivalry refused to deprive Havelock of the honour of'accdih- 
plishing the relief of Lucknow, gave up the command to him, 
and himself served as a volunteer. 

On 20th September, Outram and Havelock, with a force which 
had been raised even now only to three thousand men, crossed the 
The Residency Oanges into Oudh once more, and fought their way 
secured, 26 th up to Lucknow, entering the Residency on 25th 
September. September, four days after the rebels had been 
driven out of Delhi. In the proper sense of the term this was 
not a relief, but simply a reinforcement of the garrison. It was 
i\pt possible to withdraw the non-combatants, but there was no 
longer any danger that the Residency would be captured. The 
siege had served one great purpose in detaining a great mass of 
the mutineers, who would otherwise have joined the force at 
Delhi ; for Lucknow, it was perhaps fortunate that Delhi had 
not fallen sooner ; for if the Delhi insurgents had joined those 
in Luclcnow, the garrison might have becui overwhelmed by the 
sheer numbers of the enemy. The back of the revolt was broken 
when Delhi was captured and Lucknow made secure. 

The China war, arising out of the Arrow incident, was already 
in progress. Troops which had been dispatclied were diverted 
Campbell's to I^ngal, at the instance of the governor-general. 
N^^emi^r’ September, Sir Colin Campbell, who had greatly 

and distinguished himself both in the second Sikh war 

December. in the Crimea, arrived in India as commander- 

in-chief — the old commander- in-chief, General Anson, had died 
of cholera in May. Through October, Sir Colin was planning 
and arranging the decisive emnpaign. On 17th November he 
relieved Lucknow. A week later Havelock died. A stronger 
position than the Residency was occupied at the Alam Bagh, 
where Outram was left in command with four thousand men. 
Meanwhile the Gwalior troops under the command of Tantia 
Topi, by far the ablest of the rebel commanders, joined hands 
with Nana Sahib, and were threatening Cawnpore. Campbell 
advancing from Lucknow routed the rebels on the 6th December, 
and split their forces, driving one section over the Ganges and 
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the oilier over the Jumna. The main mutineer armjf was now 
gathered in the city of laicknow ; to crush it decisively ^nd 
completely was the work of the early spring. Camp- I868. 
belFs column coming from the west and anotlier, accompanied by 
a Ghurka contingent, from the cast. On 17th March, LuckriOw 
was captured, though a considerable portion of the army was 
allowed to escape through the defective disposition of the 
cavalry. 

While Campbell was operating in the Ganges basin against 
the principal masses of the mutineers, the task of dealing with 
Central India between the Nerbudda and the Jumna igsg, Rose’s 
was cnl rustl'd to Sir Hugh Rose, moving up from campaign. 
Bombay. Within three weeks of Campbeirs capture of the city 
of Lucknow, Rose, after a skilfully conducted campaign, had 
routed Tantia Topi and taken both the city and the fort of J hansi. 
The rani, howi'vi'r, with a considerable body of troops succeeded 
in joining Tantia Topi. Although resistance had now become 
desperate, it was by no means over. Lord Canning issued a 
proclamation which was based on the erroneous in- ^ 
formation that the Oudh talukdars had taken active confiscation 
part in the revolt. The proclamation accordingly Prociama- 
declarc'd that all but a very few of them had forfeited 
their proprietary rights by rebellion. This was interpreted by 
the talukdars to nn'an that the forfeitures would be exacted ; 
they would b(' ruined men, and ruined unjustly, since even to the 
last they had al^stained from joining the rebels. Naturally 
enough, the proclamation turned them into rebels, wnth the 
result that nine months elapsed before the exhausting guerilla 
war on which the^ embarked was completely brought to an 
end. South of the Jumna, Tantia Topi and the Jhansi rani, 
^ the Indian Boadicea,' were still in the fu'ld ; in Oudh, besides 
the talukdars and their clansmen, the army which had escaped 
from Lucknow was still in the field, and the Mussul- The last 
mans were also gathering in Rohilkand. In June, struggle, 
the rani and Tantia Topi even drove Sindhia out of Gwalior and 
proclaimed Nana Sahib peshwa. The rani, however, was killed 
in action on 17th June ; still Tantia Topi, and others who were 

Innes's Eng. Hist. — Vol. iv, T 
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convinced that there was no hope of pardon for them, continued 
to struggle on ; the war became practically a prolonged hunt 
after their dwindling forces, till some of them were captured 
and others, among them Nana Sahib, disappeared altogether. 
Tlntia Topi was tried and executed for complicity in the Cawn- 


pore massacre. 

The Mutiny had brought home to the British people the neces- 
sity for assuming complete national responsibility for the govern- 
Theend ment of India. The carecT of the company was 
of John closed, and the transfer of the government to the 

Company. Crown was proclaimed in November 1858. Lord 
Canning, the last of the company’s governors-general, was con- 
tinu(^d in office as the first of her Britannic Majesty’s viceroys. 
He had been resjxmsible for two actual blunders, though for the 
first the blame attaches rather to his advisers than to himself. 
Canning. These were the GencTal Service EiilistnuMit Act and 
the Confiscation Proclamation in Oudh. The latter was in effect 
misunderstood by the talukdars, for it had not been Canning’s 
intention to apply it rigidly, but to reinstate the talukdars as an 
act of grace, whenever it should seem reasonable to do so. By 
a curious irony, the governor-general was then bitterly denounced 
for tyranny by the Britisli press, which had hitherto denounced 
him still more virulently for his clemency. The plain truth was, 
that Canning k('pt his head and looked facts in the face, when 
nine-tenths of his whole countrymen were ' seeing red ’ and had 
entirely lost all power of cool judgment. There was excuse 
enough. The systematic murder of the officers who had deserved 
best of their men, the slaughter of women and children, to say 
nothing of harmless non-combatants, abo'-^e all the crowning 
horrors of the Cawnpore massacres, aroused such a storm of 
passion that every other sentiment was swept away in the thirst 
for undiscriminating vengeance. Canning refused to yield to 
the storm and insisted on discriminating. Therefore he was 


denounced with savage contempt as Clemency Canning, a name 
which in the pages of history will cling to him as a title of honour. 
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V. Domestic Vicissitudes, 1857-1859 

Palmerston, defeated on a vote of censure on his Chinese 
policy, in March 1857, appealed to the country, and was rctiuned 
to power with a triumphant majority by the electors 1357. T^e 
in April. The outbreak of the sepoy mutiny Divorce Act. 
immediately following absorbed public attention ; and while 
measures were taken for dealing with the Chinese question, the 
only piece of domestic legislation in the first session of the new 
parliament was an Act enabling ordinary citizens to obtain 
divorce by process of law, instead of being required, as hitherto, 
to obtain a special Act of parliament — which had made any 
release from the marriage bond a privilege accorded only to 
the wealthy. By the new law, the husband could divorce 
his wife on the plea of unfaithfulness alone, while the wife could 
divorce her husband only by proving cruelty or desertion as well. 
The distinction, it may be remarked, was not one of morals, 
since the law does not concern itself with the censorship of morals ; 
the point was that unfaithfulness in the wife was sufficient by 
itself, because the unfaithful wife can impose upon her husband 
children who are not his offspring, whcTeas the unfaithful husband 
cannot palm off upon his wife the children of another woman. 
The Opposition, however, was mainly concerned with the objec- 
tion to permitting remarriage of the divorced parties, which in 
the view of the majority of the Anglican clergy is contrary to 
the teaching of the Church, Nevertheless bill Ccllried 
by d ecisive maj ori t ies. 

Later in the year, after parliament had risen, there was a 
serious financial crisis which the government met a financial 
successfully by suspending the Bank Charter Act, crisis, 
and allowing the bank to issue notes to the value of £2,000,000 
above the legal limit. 

When parliament met in February, it seemed manifest that 
the ministry was established in power for an in- ^ggg paUof 
definite period. Palmerston introduced an India the ministry, 
Bill to do away with the East India Company, 
abolish the ' dual control,’ and transfer the government of India 
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entirely to the Crown. The first reading was carried with a 
majority of 145, despite the opposition of the company’s advor 
cates, on i8th February. On i<)th Fcliriiary, the government 
was/iefeated on the second reading of the Conspiracy to Murder 
Bill. Palmerston at once resigned, and once more the Con- 
servatives took office under Lord Derby, being in a substantial 
minority in the House. 

The episode which overthrew Palmerston is a very curious 
one. It arose out of an attempt made upon the life of the 
TheOrsini Emi)cror Napoleon, by throwing explosive bombs 
bomba. his carriage. The plot had been concocted in 

England by an Italian conspirator, Felice Orsini, who was 
moved to linger against the emperor for his dt'sertion of the cause 
of Italian liberation. Ihider English law, there was no power 
of excluding an ali(‘n from British soil, nor could an alien be tried 
in England for a crime committed on foreign soil. Conspiracy 
was punishable, but hy nothing more than two years' imprison- 
ment. England, therefore, naturally became a harbour of 
refuge for political refugees who could practic'ally concoct con- 
spiracies there «to their heart’s contc^nt. There was a wiW 
explosion of excitement in France, witli tpuch bombastic and 
threatening language whi^ h aroused corresponding indignation 
in England. The tone adopted by the Frc'ucli foreign minister 
in Paris and the French ambassador in London was singularly 
dictatorial, and it would 'have been naturally exp('cted that 
Palmerston, of all men, would resent anything in the shape of 
dictation in the most uncompromising terms. It a])peared, 
however, to the prime minister that the for(‘ign power really 
The Con- ^ legitimate grievance. A bill was introduced 

spiracyto making conspiracy to murder — which in Ireland 
Murder Bill. actually a ca})ital crime — a hdony which might 

be punished by penal servitude for life. In itself the bill was 
reasonable enough ; but that a British minister, the minister 
of Civts Romaniis Sum, should introduce it at the blustering 
dictation of a foreign potentate, backed by the still more insolent 
blustering of a number of the officers of his army, was intolerable. 
In the heat of popular anger it was easy enough to make the 4 :hing 
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appear as tho ugh Britain was^siirrenderingjier cherished right 
of asylum. Conservatives, Pcelites, and advanced Liberals 
ffrufe(17and the bill on its second reading was defeated by a 
majority of 19. Pafinerston found that, popular as he had been, 
there were limits to his dictatorial powers. He took the lesson to 
heart, and soon recovered his old popularity. . But in the mean- 
time the conduct of tlie government passed into Lord Derby’s 
hands. Incidentally the excitemtmt caused by the threatening 
language which had been used in France was responsible for the 
vigorous development of the volunteer movement for national 
defence. The aliair was closed in ellect by a di])lomatic letter 
from the French foreign minister, explaining away his former 
expressions. The emperor did not w'ant to have a serious quarrel 
with Britain on his hands. 

The immediate business of the Derby ministry was lo produce 
an India Bill which should take the place of Falmcrston’s. 
'When Disraeli laid the new measure before the 

The second 

House, it was in effect laughed out of court. It Derby- 
proposed to place the Indian government in the administra- 
hands of a secretary of state with a council of 
eighteen members, of whom four were to be elected by holders of 
India stock and live by London, Manchester, Glasgow, Liverpool, 
and Belfast respectivc'ly. The other nine wcTe to be nominated 
by the Crown. The parliamentary situation, however, was 
embarrassing. The LilxTals were for the moment too much 
divided to be at all anxious to return to office ; so Russell saved 
the government by suggesting that the India Bill should not 
be treated as a j)arty matter at all, but that its principles should 
be decided by a series of resolutions taking the sense of the 
House. Disraeli was more than willing. The bill The India 
was framed accordingly and was promptly passed by 
both Houses, becoming law upon 2nd August. Under it the 
company was wound up. The viceroy and the members of all 
the Indian services became the servants of the Crown. The 
company’s army was incorporated in the British army. The 
home authority was placed in the hands of a secretary of 
statg, who was to be a member of the cabinet ; he was to be 
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assisted by a council of fifteen, appointed by the Crown, though 
in the first instance some of the members were to be nominated 
by the old court of directors. The first nominations were for 
life, but for this a term of ye^irs was afterwards substituted. It 
was required that nine of the members of council must have 
served for ten yeai* in India. 

An extraordinarily ill-judged dispatch from Lord Ellenborough, 
as president of the Board of Control, to Lord Canning with re- 
position of gard to the Oudh proclamation, necessitated Ellcn- 
the cabinet, borough’s retirement, and a distinctly unwise 
attempt was made to fasten the responsibility for it upon the 
cabinet, which damaged the Opposition more than the (iovern- 
inent. Party di\'isions at this stage were very ill-defincd. 
Protection was buri(‘d, tlierc‘ was very little left of the old 
Toryism, and the Conservative ])arty was led in the House of 
Commons by Disraeli, who might have been eallt'd by many 
names, but was perhaps as far r(*moved from the old Toryism 
as any man could possibly be. It was not therefore altogether 
surprising that when Lord Derb}^ took offict^ he announced that 
the government would undertake a measure of parliamentary 
reform, although Russell’s later atteinj)ts in tluit direction had 
been foiled. In 1858, two minor measures of reform were 
actually adopted. Tlie property qualilieation for members was 
abolished, and thereby one of the Chartist points was conceded. 
Also, the House of Commons was enabled to administer to persons 
of the Jewish religion electecl to the House a form of oath which 
did not include the words * On the faith of a Christian.’ Thus 
Baron Rothschild, who had been duly elected for the city of 
London, was the first representative of the^ Jewish faith who 
was able actually to take his seat in parliament. 

In 1859, Disraeli produced a comprehensive Reform BiU. 
He had taken upon his shoulders an exceedingly difficult task. 
Israeli. He was what British statc'smcn as a rule are not, 
a man of an extremely lively imagination, with a passion for the 
unexpected. That type of political intelligence which is gene- 
rally suggested by the term Tory, is not at all imaginative, and 
particularly abominates the unexpected. Everything that 
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stood for Toryism found itself, very much to its own uneasy 
surprise, being led in the House of Commons by a man whom it 
did not in the least understand. Yet somehow it could not 
help following. This leader was very much more of a democrat « 
than the great majority of the Liberal party ; or more accu- 
rately perhaps it may be said that he was much less afraid than: 
most Liberals of a democratic extension of the franchise, because 
he believed in his own capacity for capturing the popiikir votes. 
He did not believe in government by the people, but he did , 
believe that a government which captivated the people rested 
upon stronger foundations than any other. He believed that 
he could make the Conservatives the popular party in spite of 
themselves ; that he could fascinate his party in parliament 
and the electorate outside of parliament. But it was some 
time before he entirely succeeded. His very cleverness frightened 
his own followers. 

So when Disraeli introduced his Reform Bill, it died of in- 
genuity. The franchise was to be extended to possessors of 
personal property — £60 in the savings bank, £10 per ^353^ 
annum from the Funds, a government pension raeii’s first 
of £20 , — to the £jo householder in the country as 
well as in the borough ; it was to be enjoyed by university 
graduates and all members of the learned professions. The 
theory was that while a larger popular element was to be intro- 
duced, any objections to lowering the voting standard were to 
be counterbalanced by the extended recognititm of educated 
intelligence. The effect was the opposite of that intended. 
•The Conservatives were frightened by the popular element;, 
while the Opposition discovered that the bill was carefully 
calculated to ensure an increase in the Conservative vote. A 
skilfully worded resolution drawn up by Russell so as to bring 
into one fold all the diverse objectors to the diverse aspects of 
the bill succeeded in its object. The government was defeated 
in a very full House by thirty-nine votes. Lord Derby appealed 
to the electors ; the government was still in a minority when the 
new House of Commons met ; a vote of ' no confidence * was 
carried by thirteen votes ; and Lord Derby resigned. 
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The primary problem for the Liberal party lay in the stand- 
ing difficulty of real co-oj>eration bc‘tween ralinerston and 
« , ^ , Russell, each of whom had been at the head of a 

last adminis- Liberal ministry. Each, however, was induced to 
1869 ^ 66 ’ agree that he would give his support to the other — 
in effect, that if either of them became prime minister 
the administration should be a joint one. The task of forming 
the ministry was actually assigned to Palmerston, and Russell 
joined him as foreign minister. The Peelites were definitely 
absorbed into the larger united party, and Gladstone became 
chancellor of the exchequer. The^ cabinet was filled with men 
of mark('d ability. The real problem was that of keepiiig them 
united, since so many of them were persons of extn‘mely inde- 
pendent judgment. But though diflerences of opinion might 
have produced disastrous results if domestic affairs had claimed 
the attention of the ministry, there was in the Tirst place a 
common disposition to postpone such questions in deference to 
the views of the prime minister, who had already attained to the 
age of seventy- five ; and further, the interest of foreign affairs 
again became absorbing. So long as this was the case, the 
question of parliamentary reform would at least be held in 
abeyance. 

Before passing on to the account of the last Palmerston 
administration, we may conveniently complete the story of the 
The China China war, which we left at its initial stage before 
war, 1867 - 8 . the outbreak of the Indian Mutiny ; though its 
actual conclusion was not reached till i860. Since Governor 
Yeh^s offending proclamation had set a price upon the heads of 
Europeans, France joined Britain in demanding reparation 
and a rcyision of the relations between Chinese and Europeans. 
The British government sent out Lord Elgin, the successful 
governor of Canada, as plenipotentiary. Troops originally in- 
tended for China were, as we have seen, diverted to render 
service in the suppression of the Mutiny, Elgin also visited 
Calcutta before going on to China. On his arrival at Hong- 
Kong in September 1857 he found the Chinese authorities 
still determined to refuse concessions. At the end of December, 
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the French and British squadrons bombarded^>anton, wliich 
was captured and sacked in January, Governor Yeh being taken 
prisoner. Still the Pekin government was obdurate. So the 
allied fleets went up to the Peiho and destroyed the Taku forts 
which guarded the entrance. When Pekin found itself actually 
threatened, the government gave way, and on 26th June 1858-^ 
the Treaty of Tien-tsin was concluded. The Chinc‘sc undertook 
to concede most of the British demands, and a Britisli Resident 
was placed in Pekin, The treaty was to be formally ratified 
within twelve montlis. 

But the Chii^ese showed no disposition to carry out the terms 
of the treaty. In June 1859, when the British and French 
plenii)otentiaries attempted to proceed to Pekin to The last 
procure the ratification, tliey found the Taku forts phase, 
restored and the entry to the Peiho barred. An 
attempt to carry the forts by storm ended in disaster. Nothing 
more could be effectively accomplished without substantial 
reinforcements. When the French and British advanced again 
in the autumn of i8()o, the Taku forts were captured. ChiTOse 
commissioners came to meet the Europeans, but the party sent 
forward to make the arrangements was seized aiitd carried captive 
to Pekin ; cons(xiuc‘ntly, Pekin was attacked, the famous summer 
palace was sacked and destroyed, and the Chinese submitted. A 
heavy sum in com])ensation was exacted, and on* 24th October 
the Pekin Treaty was signed. For the time, the Chinese govern- 
ment had learnt its k'sson, and a British minister was actually 
received at the Chinese capital. 

VI. Palmkkston's Second Administration : 

(i) Foreign Affairs, 1859-18O5 

Sufficiently satisfactory relations with France had been re- 
stored at the beginning of the Derby administration. But the 
fears of assassination inspired by the Orsini incident Italy in I868. 
revived Napoleon’s disposition to po.se as the saviour of Italy. 
The effort of the Italians to free themselves from foreign rule in 
1849 had been throttled. When that struggle was over, Southern 
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Italy and Sicily Were still ruled by the oppressive Bourbon’- 
monarchy ; in Central Italy, Pope Pkis ix., who at tlic beginning 
of his career had been credited with liberal sentiments, had 
thrown himself on the side of the reaction. So it was also with 
the independent diicliies. Austrian dominion was established 
apparently more lirmly than ever over most of the north. Only 
the king of Seirdinia, Victor Emmanuel, ruling over Piedmont, 
Nice, and Savoy, attached himself to the principles of constitu- 
tionalism, supported by the genius of his great minister Cavour. 
Italian patriots were, many of tliem, in pursuit of republican 
ideals ; Cavour’s ideal was Italian unification under a national 
monarchy, wliic'h involved primarily the ejection of the entirely 
foreign dominion of Austria in Veiietia and Lombardy. 

In 1858, Cavour obtained the promise of Napoleon’s support 
in the event of a contest lietween Sardinia and Austria. Pro- 
posals were put forward for a European congress to settle the 
Italian question. The refusal of Austria to recognise Sardinia 
at a congress, and an ultimatum from lier demanding disarma- 
ment on the part of Sardinia, placed her definitely in the posi- 
tion of aggressor, and gave Napoleon his warrant for entering 
The wax Nor^h Italy as Victor Emmanuers ally, in May 
of 1859 . 1859. campaign was decided by the two 

battles of Magenta and Solferino in June. The duchies and 
Bologna rose ; the dukes took to flight, and the duchu'S offered 
themselves to the king of Sardinia. It was part of Napoleon's 
bargain that Austria was to cede Lombardy and Venetia to the 
king of Sardinia, who was to cede to him Savoy and Nice, both 
of which were quite as much Fn'nch as Italian. But the 
emperor had accomplished his purpose, and^ Victor Emmanuel 
was obliged to accept the terms which he chose to proffer to 
Austria at Villafranca. Lombardy was to be ceded but not 
Venetia. The duchies were to return to their former obedience. 
The papal authority was to be again recognised in the papal 
states. Napoleon, in fact, did not want a strong kingdom of 
North Italy. The reinstatement of these rulers, however, was 
not to be accomplished by force. 

As a matter of fad, however, the affair did not epd hgre. 
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The duchies and the legations (the papal territories) Ajected the 
conditions, and insisted on offering themselves to Victor ]£minanucl. 
Cavour, whose indignation at the Villafranca Treaty 
had caused him to resign, resumed office ; in Italian king- 
effect Napoleon insisted on the cession of Savoy dom, i860, 
and Nice as the condition of his goodwill ; that being 
granted, he agriied that the question of the duchies should be 
settled by plebiscite ; the plebiscite was overwhelmingly in 
favour of annexation ; and in March 18O0 the duchies became 
a part of the Sardinian kingdom. W-netia remained to Austria, 
a portion of the papal states to the Pope, and Southern Italy, 
the ‘Two Sicilies,’ to the Pourbon Francis 11., who succeeded 
the iniquitous JuTdinand 11. in 1859. 

Within twelve months the Sicilies had been added to the king 
of Sardinia’s dominion by the independent ac'tion of the warrior 
patriot, Gius(‘ppe Garibaldi. Victor Emmanuel hael The kingdom 
no ground for taking action against Francis, but ofitaiy,i86i. 
Garibaldi raised a band of volunti'ers, known as ‘ The Thousand,’ 
with whom he landed in Sicily in May. The whole island rose. 
Before the end of June it was entirely in the possession of the 
insurgents. Garibaldi crossed to the mainland and conducted 
what was simply a triumphal inarch to Naples, from which 
Francis retreated in liaste. Geiribaldi proclaimed himself 
dictator, and it appeared probable that Soutliern Italy, instead 
of uniting itself with Northern Italy, would seek to establish 
itself as an independent republic. Meanwhile Pius ix, had 
opened the door for Cavour, by himself attacking the legations 
which had transferred themselves to the northern kingdom. 
The Sardinian trodps thereupon entered the papal territory, 
and routed the papal troops. In spite of the protests of the 
powers, with the exception of Britain, Cavour declared that the 
annexation of the Sicilies was now the only available method of 
checking the revolutionary party. Victor Emmanuel’s troops 
entered Neapolitan territory. Garibaldi’s patriotic desire for 
Italian unity triumplu'd over his republican ideals, and instead 
of offering resistance he met Victor Emmanuel and hailed him 
king of Italy. Early in 1861, the expulsion of the Bourbon 
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dynasty w^.s completed, and Europe accepted the fait accompli, 
Vcnetia was still under the Austrian dominion ; Rome, under 
the Pope suj^ported by a French garrison, together with the 
districts known as ' the patrimony of St. Peter,’ remained apart ; 
but the rest of Italy was united under a single monarchy which 
took its name no longer from Sardinia but from the peninsula. 

Throughout these jn'oceedings the cause of Italian unity owed 
not a little to the attitude adopted in England. Palmerston, 
The British Russcll, and (dadstone were all in agreement in the 
attitude. vigour of their sympathies with the Italians. Popu- 
lar feeling was with them, though the court and several members 
of the ministry were not in accord wath them. But for the firm- 
ness of their attitude the other powers would certainly have 
intervened to prevent tlie eid venture of Garibaldi, and probably 
to prevent the adhesion of the duchies to the Sardinian kingdom. 
The attitude of the Palmerston government in respe(d of Iteily 
was entirely sound and entirely successful. \Vliat still remained 
to be accomplished for Italian unity was brought to completion 
in the course of the next ten years. Politiccdly, Italy had never 
been united since the days of the Roman empire ; her unification 
in the ninetecntlf century was perhaps the most decisive achieve- 
ment of the spirit of nat’ionalism. Each in his own way the 
heroes of the movement were Mazzini, Garibaldi, and Cavour, 
though they worked by no means in concert ; and the statesman- 
ship was Cavour’s, in association with the shrewd king, Victor 
Emmanuel. But Italy recognised to the full the part that had 
been played by Britain in keeping the ring and preventing the 
active foreign intervention which would have stayed lier from 
working out her own redemption. The Palmerstonian methods 
were not calculated to gain the goodwill of European govern- 
ments ; but the newly created Italian state was an exception. 

Equally sound, but in one resj^ect at least not equally success- 
ful, was the attitude of the government in relation to the great 
The United American Civil War, which broke out in 1861. 
States, 1861. British sji^mpathies, so far as the war presented it- 
self as being one for the abolition of slavery, were wholly on the 
si de of th e North. From another point of view the case for the 
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South appealed to them very strongly. It was a»matter of 
extraordinary difficulty for the British government to maintain 
an attitude of strict neutrality. To each of the combatants it 
appeared monstrous that the justice of their own cause could be 
questioned in the old country, monstrous that the old country 
did not side with them whole-heartedly and emphatically ; yet 
the old country did steadily and resolutely refuse to take sides in 
a quarrel which was emphatically one for the states to settle 
between themselves. 

Between the northern and the southern states there was a 
long-standing antagonism of interests. The wealth of the South 
lay'**in its plantations, principally of cotton and North and 
tobacco, which from the earliest days of the colonies 
had been worked mainly by slave labour. The wealth of the 
North lay in agriculture and manufacture, whic'h never created 
a demand for negro slave labour. The manufacturing North 
desired high j^'otection against Europi^an and especially British 
competition ; the South, with no manufactures, and dependent 
for everything it wanb'd upon the imports for which it exchanged 
its own natural products, wanted not Protection, which raised 
the price of manufactured goods, but Free Trade and cheap 
imports. The North, whidi derived* no benefits from slavery, 
could sec, as Europe had learnt to see, the iniquity of the system. 
The South, conscious of deriving advantages from the system, 
conscious also that the average negro on the average estate was 
not living by any means in a condition of abject misery, clung 
to its belief that slavery was an institution seinctioned, not to say 
commended, by Scripture'. 

The interests of North and South being thus diverse, the 
northern states were dominant in the central or federal govern- 
ment. But the government of the Ihiitc'd Stales state rights 
was that of a union of a number of states originally and federal 
quite independent of each other which had com- 
bined together, each state making a partial surrender only of its 
independence to the central controlling body, so that the im- 
mediate interests of the individual state might not be permitted 
to override the interests of the community at large. How far 
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then weref the interests of one group of states having a prepon- 
derance in the central governing body entitled to override the 
interests of a less powerful group ? The preponderant North 
claimed for the central government the maximum of control ; 
the* South, overborne in the cimtral government, claimed for 
the individual states the maximum of control, and in particular 
resisted the right claimed by the central government to impose 
tariffs and to interfere with the institution of slavery. Finally, 
the South declared in effect that if state rights were to be over- 
ridden by the central government tlie southern states would 
secede from the Union, maintaining that tlie Union itself was 
not an insoluble federation, but a voluntary confederacy of in- 
dependent states, each of which had the riglit of dissolving its 
connection with the rest. 

It is not easy to see prima fade how a nation which had come 
into indep(‘ndent existence by asserting for itself the right of 
Secession. secession from the British empire could maintain 
that its own members had not a corresponding right of secession 
from the Union. But circumstances alter cases. The United 
States as one fcHlcrated body bound permanently together, form- 
ing a single orgjfnism, might be an imperial nation. If separa- 
tion were permissible at ail, there was no limiting the extent to 
which it might be carrie<l. Secession would, in t he first place, 
create two nations with interests largely antagonistic which 
might disintegrate into a nuinbcT of separate semi-hostile com- 
munities. The North insisted on the Federal bond, and declared 
that secession would be rebellion. When Abraham Lincoln was 
elected to the presidency at the end of i860 the question came 
to a head. Slavery was involved in the issue, but was not in 
itself the main issue; which was that of particularism against 
imperialism, the right of secession. 

The Southerners formed themselves into a separate con- 
' federation, and elected a president of their own, 
Jefferson Davis. In the war which followed they 
called themseljT^js Confederates, the term representing 
^ the looser form of union. The ^Northerners called 

themselves Fedeials, as insisting upon the closer insoluble form 
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of union distinguished as Federalism ; and the}* called the 
Southerners rebels, as having thrown off the authority of the 
Federal government. The British government in May i86i 
issued a proclamation oT neutrality. At the same British 
{ime the government refused to take upon itself neutraUty. 
either the recognition of the South as an independent sovereign 
state or the assumption of the Northerners that the Southerners 
were rebels. Both parties were to be treated as belligerents, 
the rules of neutrality applying to both in identically the same 
manner. The ol'ficial attitude was in fact very much that which 
had been adopted when Greece was fighting for independence, 
and the British government had refused to treat the Greeks 
either as rebels against the Turks or as an independent state until 
they had achieved a de facto independence. 

Before the war had been going on for twelve months, the 
country had a narrow t^sca])e from becoming involved in it. The 
Confederates dispatched two commissioners to 
England and France. Having reached Havana, * TX,ent * p,ffair. 
the commissioners took passage on a British ship 
call(‘d the Trent on 8th November. Next day the Trent was 
boarded by a Federal ship of war, and the cotnmissioners were 
carried off as prisoners. There was *00 possible question that 
this proceeding was a gross outrage in defiance of international 
law. An apology and the immediate surrender of the com- 
missioners were demanded forthwitli, and troops were embarked 
for Canada. But a method of retreat was provided for the 
American president, suggested by Prince Albert, then on his 
deathbed. If the commissioners were released and the action 
of the Federal commander disavowed, honour would be satisfied. 
France and Russia united in pressing friendly warnings upon the 
American president. Lincoln yielded, though with an ill grace, 
and war was averted. 

Through 1861 and 1862 the fighting went steadily in favour 
of the South. But the resources of the North were infinitely 
greater, and a change was brought into the character Abolition, 
of the war when in the later months of 1862 abolition was brought 
into the forefront by a proclamation freeing all slaves. Before 
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the final victory of the North in April 1865 there was no other 
moment when there was imminent danger that Britain would 
be dragged into the struggle. Yet at the end of 1862 ^ British 
government was on tlic verge o f defin itely, rceognising the in de- 
pende nce of the South, or at least of olfcrmg ni ediatioi i, with 
The British the aiternaiiveTTT it were refused by tlie North, 
attitude. of recognition. The cabinet, however, abstained 
from taking the decisive step. Feeling against Britain was 
much embittejed in the North by obvious display of sympathy 
with the South on the part of a large proportion of the British 
public, especially among the wealthier classes, during the earlier 
stages of the war. Apart from the question of slavery there could 
be very little doubt that the whole weight of public opinion would 
have been on the side, not of imperialism, but of the community 
which was making a stubborn fight for its own political freedom 
against enormous odds. Yet tlirough the country there was a 
pervading consciousness that another kind of frt*edom was at 
stake, and that the cause of the North was tJie cause of abolition. 

The depth of that feeling, the intensity of its moral force, was 
splendidly displayed in the noble self-control of the cotton 
The Lanca- operatives during the cotton famine which resulted 
shire cotton directly from the war. During the first two years 
famine, 1862. amount of the raw material of tlie cotton in- 
dustry imported fell by as much as two-thinls, because the 
blockade of the southern ports by the FedcTal navy cut off the 
supply. The great population which lived by the cotton in- 
dustry was thrown out of employment. The inducement to 
demand intervention on behalf of the South in order to liberate 
the cotton trade was enormous. If that demand had been 
pressed, it must have turned the scale irresistibly ; yet the 
working man chose to endure through a long period of terrible 
privation rathcT than demand an intervention which must have 
given a renewed lease of life to the institution of slavery. The 
whole episode redounds to the national honour, and most of 
all to that of the British working-man ; though there were some 
— ^too many perhaps — of the I.ancashirc mill-owners who did 
not scruple to reap an advantage for themselves by selling 
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abroad at famine prices the stocks of cotton whiefi they had 
accumulated, instead of using them for the employment of their 
own . operatives. The working-men endured in grim silence ; 
^ splendid liberality was shown by the public in subscribing for 
the relief of their sufferings. The organisation to deal with the 
relief fund, which amounted to little short of £^,000,000, was 
admirably managed under the presidency of Lord Derby. Ordy 
once through the whole prolonged period of privation was there 
a serious riot, although at one time there were* no less than 
250,000 persons in receipt of relief. 

Both the South and tlie North were so angry with the British 
government for its i)c.rsistence in neutrality that at one stage 
’there was actually some talk of dropping their own American 
quarrel to make war upon Britain. Neither had resentment, 
in fact any better reason for indignation than its own conviction 
of the righteousness of its own cause and the denravity of 
Britain in not acting on the same assumption, y/lho North, 
however, had one cause of grievance in the amo unt of assistanc e 
w hich was given to the South by^ dii ps ijtom firitish port s which 
put to sea with every appearance of innocent intentions, but 
were actually destined to be cinployed.as cruisers by The cruisers, 
the Confederates, As a matter of fact, there was some lack of 
vigilance on the ]mrt of the government. With regard to one 
vessel in particular, the Alabama, there was at least a fair case 
for claiming that the government had information of her destina- 
tion in time to prevent her from putting to sea ; but there was 
no justir!v:ation for the pretence that such negligence as the 
government displayed was intentional. The fact, however, 
remained, that sev(?ral British cruisers did come into the hands 
of the Southerners, and did do a vast amount of injury to the 
Northern mercantile marine. The demands for compensation 
put forward by the United States government were ultimately 
settled by arbitration in 1872. 

Although the conduct of the government through the American 
Civil War deserves almost unqualified praise, it left behind it an 
unfortunate and unwarranted heritage of bitter feeling towards 
Britain in the United States, unhappily almost as strong in the 

Innes's Erfg. Hist. — Vol. iv. U 
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South as the North. The governmciiTs conduct in relation 
to Italian affairs is no less deserving of commendation. Equal 
wisdom, however, was not shown witli regard to two otlier 
Poland, 1863. questions wliich disturbed luiropc, Poland and 
Schfeswig-Holstcin. In i8()3, the Poles revolted against the 
outrageous tyranny of the Russian government. Prussia, 
whose destinies were now under the guidance of the great 
minister, Otto von Bismarck, showed her sympathies (which 
were not to be unrewarded) by permitting Russian troops to 
pass over Prussian territory for the suj)prcssion of the revolt. 
British S3mipathies were, as a matter of course, entirely and 
vehemently on the side of the I^oles. Public oj)inion would 
have supported the go\’ernment in a ck'tenniiu'd intervention ; 
but intervention which it was not prej)cired to back in arms was 
entirely futile. .Russell intervened with lectures and rt'mon- 
strances, but allowed it to be seen that 1 k‘ would restrict himself 
to words ; with the natural result that Russia in effect told 
him to mind his own business, and Britain was placed in the 
undignified position of having issued blustering denunciations 
which were contemptuously ignored. 

Very much the same thing ha])pened with regard to Schleswig- 
Holstein. The death of the king of Denmark, whose heir was 
.Schleswig- father of the newly married Princess of Wales, 

Holstein, raised the question of succession, the king having 
also been dukt) of Schleswig and Holstein. Tlie 
integrity of the Danish kingdom had been guaranteed by the 
powers in the Treaty of l.ondon in 1852 ; but the interpretation 
of the treaty was a matter very far from simple. The duchies 
fell within the German empire ; Denmark ckiimed them for the 
new king of Denmark ; the diet of the Germanic confederation 
claimed the duchies for another candidate. Bismarck worked 
the situation in his own interest, in such fashion that the British 
public believed that Prussia and Austria in combination were 
carrying out to their own advantage a piece of pure robbery. 
Again Russell adopted a blustering attitude which he had no 
intention of supporting by force of arms, and again his denun- 
ciations were ignored. 
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Whether, in relation to the great powers, the goyernment 
assumed the attitude of determined neutrality or of wordily 
aggressive interference, it never mc‘ant figliting. Japan, 18 ' 62 . 
But aj)art from the conclusion of the Chinese war, it did become 
involved in two small wars overseas. The first was a bri ef 
confli ct w ith J:y)an, which, like China, had held itself apart 
from the Westcam world. Very little was known about it, 
and, until 1858, its ports wvre closed to all foreign commerce, 
except that of the Dutch, who w'cre admitted only to a small 
island off Yokohama. In 1858, however, wdien Lord Elgin 
went to China, he was able to pay a visit to Japan and to open 
negotiations w’ith the Japanese government, which promised to 
open fiv^e ports to British trade w'ith an agent in each. Although 
hidebound in a peculiar f(.‘udal system of its own, there was a 
section of the Ja])anese which was waking up to the existence 
of a real outer W'orld beyond its own ring-fence; in 1862, an 
embassy from Japan actually visited England. But the feudal 
lords despised the foreigiua's wdio took up their residence in the 
treaty ])orts, and the fondgners wt‘re apt to behave for their 
part with an unbecoming arrogance. Consequently, in 1862, 
there was a collision ; the retinue of one of Ike nobles killed 
an Englishman named Richardson, ^bhe British minister at 
Yokohama demanded compensation ; the government paid and 
apologised. But the nobleman implicated refused to pay the 
claim entered against him personally.^ Popular hostility to the 
foreigners was fomented, and the ports wa^rc closed. A part of 
the British sejuadron in those waters was dispatched to threaten 
the recalcitrant noblemiin who was at the bottom of the quarrel. 
The admiral seized. soi^e Japanese ships close to Kagosima, 
the forts of Kagosima opened lire upon the British ships, the 
British ships boinbarded Kagosima, the Japanese gave way, 
and the ports were reopened. 

The second war was in Ashanti, at the back of the African 
Gold Coast. The king of Ashanti made an attack upon the 
friendly tribe of the Fantis. A punitive expedi- Ashanti, 
tion became necessary ; the troops accomplished 
very little and suffered a great deal from the pestilential climate. 
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and the jiftair brought some discredit on the government, which 
narrowly escaped defeat on a vote of censure. 


VIL Palmerston’s Second Administration: 

(2) Domestic Affairs, 1859-1805 

Meanwhile, in domestic affairs the Liberal ministry was mark- 
ing time. Palmerston was no enthusiast for anything in the 
Reform nature of democratic change ; and though Russell 
suspended. jj^d earnest asjnrations in tiuit direction, his posi- 
tion as foreign minister gave him occupation sufficiently absorb- 
ing to restrain him from pressing the cause of reform. After 
the rejection of Disraeli’s Reform Bill, it was indeed scarcely 
possible for a Liberal ministry to leave the (luestion entirely 
alone, and a Reform Bill was actually brought in in i860. Its 
main intention was simply an (*xtension of the franchise by conced- 
ing an occupation franchise of £10 in the counties, and lowering 
the £10 borough franchise to £b. There was also to be a small 
redistribution of scats, accompanied by an arrangement for repre- 
senting minorities in the three-member constituencies. There 
was, however, fo enthusiasm for the bill, which was withdrawn at 
midsummer, and tlie whole matter was dropped for the time. 

Consequently, the whole of the interest in domestic legislation 
during these years is associated directly or indirectly with the 
Gladstone’s operations of^ Gladstone as chancellor of the ex- 
i)udg:et8 ; chequer. Although there was nominal co-operation, 
or rather a professed agreement between France and 
Britain, as to the objects in view in the field of European 
politics, the emperor’s proceedings were always regarded with 
extreme suspicion. The Treaty of Villafranca confirmed the 
general belied that Napoleon was playing an entirely selfish 
game, and that he miglit be found at any moment adopting a 
line antagonistic to this country. suspicions of the 

emperor’s intentions forced into prominence the necessity for 
a large expenditure on the organisation of defence. Averse 
as Gladstone always was from expenditure upon armaments, 
he could not resist the pressure. At the same time, he 
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insisted strongly on the principle that in time of ^eace the 
year's expenditure ought to be met out of the year's revenue. 
Hence, instead of the reduction of taxation which had been 
hoped for, the chancellor of the exchequer found himself obliged 
to raise an additional £4,000,000 by adding fourpence to the 
income tax. 

In i860, however, ho was able to make an advance. In the 
interval, Cobden had been authorised to negotiate a commercial 
treaty with France. The French tariff was pro- CQijden’s 
hibitive, and Frc'iich economists were for the most commercial 
part intensely protectionist. The emperor, how- 
ever, had been converted to Free Trade views by the rapid ad- 
vance in commercial prosperity which had followed upon the 
Free Trade developments in England. According to Cobden's 
own doctrine, free imports provided the best weajion for fighting 
hostile tariffs, as they reduced the cost of production in the Free 
Trade country, whic'h could buy all its commodities in the cheapest 
market. There was no reason, however, against obtaining a 
direct price for the removal of such tariffs as still existed, even 
though it would pay to remove them without any direct return. 
Under the commc'ixial treaty negotiated by Cob’den, France was 
to reduce her tariffs against a large number of British products, 
while Britain was to remove duties on manufactured goods and 
to reduce those on wine and brandy. Neither country, however, 
in making these alterations was thereby granting a preference 
to the other as compared with other foreign nations. The same 
reductions and removals of tariffs were to apply to imports, 
wherever they came from. It was Cobden's conviction above all 
that the increase of coilimerce between nations was the best 
possible pacificator ; and he anticipated a consequent develop- 
ment of friendly feeling which did not immediately result. 

The treaty represented the utmost limits to which the em- 
peror dared venture in the direction of Free Trade. It still 
required ratification when Gladstone introduced his The budget 
budget in February i860. Upon it, however, the ofiMO. 
budget was framed. The falling in of a large number of annuities 
in this year would have provided in the natural course of events 
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a surplusrof £2,000,000. But the abolition of the taxes upon 
manufactured goods, together with tlie other reductions pro- 
posed, would immediately deprive the revenue of a still larger 
sum, Gladstone therefore did not propose for the moment to 
abate either the income tax or tlic still very heavy tea and sugar 
duties, though all were felt as grievances. The theory was that 
which lay at the bottom of Free Trade finance, that the removal 
of duties would so increase the general wealth of the nation that 
it could bear with case the weight of taxation drawn from other 
sources. The schedule of taxable articles had already been re- 
duced between 1845 and 1859 from i it>4 to 419. The budget of 
i860 retained only 48. Nor were any of these of a protective 
character. A protective tax is one which enables the home 
producer to place his goods on the market at a higher price than 
if he were exposed to unrestricted compidition. A non-pro- 
tectivc tax upon goods is one wJiicli is exacted ecpially from the 
home producer and the foreign producer. In both cases the 
amount of the tax is added to the cost of production in tixing 
the price to the consumer. In the case of the non-protective 
tax the whole of the additional sum goes to the revenue ; in the 
case of the prot^cti\'c tax, only so much of it as is derived from 
imports, the extra price for the home produced goods going to 
the producer. The root jirim iple upon which Gladstone acted 
was that the extra jnicc which the consumer pays should go 
entirely to revenue. The actual outcome of the treaty was that 
the British exports to France in 1861 were all but doubled as 
compared with 1859. 

The budget, however, gave rise to a question of great consti- 
tutional irriportance. One of the duties to l>o abolished was the 
The paper tax upon paper, which Wcis of considerable value 
duty. to the revenue. The effect of its removal would 

chiefly be to cheapen the production of printed matter. Was 
it ^cs irable that the price of printed matter should be reduced ? 
I^rom ttie democratic point of view it would mean that know- 
ledge,, and information could be disseminated at a lower price, 
and would reach to the poorer strata of the population. From 
another poiat pij^iew, it meant that demagogues would find an 
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immensely and dangerously increased circulation for their in- 
flammatory propaganda. That is, on the one side there was the 
body of opinion whicli reckoned that cheap literature and a 
cheap press would be a public benefit, and on the other a body of 
opinion which reckoned that they would be a public danger. 
There was a third body of opinion floating midway, uncertain 
whether the Ix'iK'lits would outweigh the evils, inclining also to 
the view that, since the balance was uncertain, it would be better 
not to surrender what was at any rate a useful source of revenue 
for the sake of a changes of doubtful value. 

Tlie bu(lg(T was not at that time embodied in a single bill; 
the Paper Bill was separate from the other provisions. 1 ts second 
reading was carric'd in the Commons by a majority 
of fifty, but on the tliird by only nine. The Lords reject the 
found their opportunity. It had been recog- Paper bui. 
nised since the days of Charles it. that the Lords could not 
amend a linance bill ; it had never been laid down that they 
could not reject one in its (aitirety, though it would have been 
necessary to go bac k a vcTy long way to find any precedent for 
their doing so. The T.ords, instigated by old Lord Lyndhurst,”' 
asscrtedjheir right of rejection and threw out*the Paper Bill— 
to the private satisfaction of Palmerston, who disliked it. There 
was no doubt that the peers were technically within their legal 
rights ; whether in view of the want of precedents they had 
acted unconstitutionally in touching a finance bill at all was 
another question. There are rights of which the Crown has 
never been deprived by statute, rights which it can legally exer- 
cise, but of which the exercise would certainly be challenged as 
unconstitutional. '»Them yvas an outcry amongst the advanced 
Liberals that the action of the Lords in this case was uncon- 
stitutional. An immediate collision, however, was avoided by 
the appointment of a committee to investigate precedents, and 
the passing of a series of resolutions in the Commons upon the 
presentation of their report. The resolutions de- 
dared that the Commons alone have the right of commons* 
granting supplies and of settling their limits ; that the 
power occasionally exercised in the past by the Lords of rejecting 
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• bills of supply was viewed by the Commons with extreme jealousy ; 
and that the Commons had in their own hands the power so to 
impose and remit taxes and to frame bills of supply that their 
rights should be maintained inviolate. 

From the Gladstonian point of view, the action of the Lords 
had necessitated a decisive step which should ensure that they 
should not again interfere with the sole authority of the Commons 
to deal with money bills. Whether the particular bill happened 
to be one as to which the House of Commons was lukewarm was 
beside the question. The direct challenge was thrown down 
when the budget was introduced in i86i. The chancellor of the 
exchequer, instead of bringing in a series of finance bills as had 
The single hitherto been the custom, embodied the whole of 
finance biu, his financial proposals in a single bill. In doing 
so he made himself responsible for what was un- 
questionably a very striking innovation. Agitation on the 
subject had been active in the interval. There were ardent sup- 
porters of the Paper Bill who would have preferred to adhere to 
the old practice, and to fight out the single issue of the ‘ lax upon 
knowledge.’ The Conservative element saw that if Gladstone’s 
plan were carried out, the Lords would in future be unable to 
touch any details in the financial proposals for the year, and 
would be obliged either to accept or reject tlie budget in its en- 
tirety. Gladstone’s plan was carried by a majority of only 
The bill fift(‘('n. The bill went up to the House of Lords, 

passed. jtqj. |}iem to reject it in its entirety was out of the 

question. The alternative was to claim that the form which 
had been sent up was an innovation upon constitutional practice ; 
that they were entitled to divide the bill and return it to the 
House of Commons. That course, however, would certainly 
have been fraught witli danger. Thc^y did not venture upon 
the heroic course, and thq budget was passed. Nearly fifty years 
passed before they again asserted actively the right of challenging 
the financial proposals of the House of Commons. 

In i8^^a penny had been added, to the income tax, to meet 
the loss of revenue from the proposecl aboljtion of the paper 
duty. In i86i the year’s' development of trade warranted 
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the removal of the extra penny. The continued prosperity 
allowed of further reductions of twopence, a penny, and two- 
pence again in 1863 and the two following years, success of 
and also -a much desired reduction of the tea duty . Gladstone’s 
in 1863 and 1865, and of the sugar duty in 1864. So , 

striking was the success of the financial system inaugurated by 
Peel, and carried to completion by (lladslone, that tl\e exports 
increased one hundred and fifty per cent, between 1848 and 
1866, 

Another notable achievement of Gladstone in 1861 was the 
establishment of the Post Office Savings Bank, which enabled 
persons witli the smallest incomes to find for the The Savings 
smallest savings a secure investment guaranteed by 
the government. There remains only one other measure of the 
last Palmerston administration which here demands our atten- 
tion. A commission was appointed in 1858 to inquire into the 
working of the system of education established between 1839 
and 1846. The result was the revised code of 1862, Education, 
th(' work of Robert Lowe, vice-president of the Educa- 
tion Committee. The distribution of the Treasury grant was to 
be on the principle of ^iayment by r esidts. the 'results' being 
ascertained l)y the examination of all the childn'U who had 
attended school with regularity. It w^as, however, to be modi- 
fied by the apportionment of one-third of the grant on the basis, 
not of efficiency, as shown by the examination test, but of the 
number of children in regular attendance. 

The parliament elected in 1859 had enjoyed six years of life 
in April i8()5. In July it was dissolved. The gimeral election 
raised the majorit}t of the government supporters Death of 
from forty to sixty. But before the new parlia- Palmerston, 
ment met, the chief, who had first become prime 
minister at the age of seventy, died, two days before what 
would otherwise liave been his eighty-first birthday. The 
period of marking time was at an end. 
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VlII. The Gates of Democracy, 1865-1868 

It was a matter of course that on Palmerston’s death he should 
be succeeded as prime minister by the other veteran leader of 
I86d. After the Liberal party, who during the course of the 
Palmerston, administration had withdrawn to the House of 
Lords with the title of Earl Russell. It followed also, upon the 
disappearance of Lord Palmerston, that the leadership of the 
House of Commons devolved upon the (liancellor of the cxcliequer. 
Both Russell and Cdadstoiie were zealous advocates of franchise 
extension, PaliiKTSton no longer blocked the way, anti the early 
introduction of a new Reform Bill was a certainty. Yet even 
now there were no signs of popular excitement on the subject. 
There were, moreover, other questions which distracted public 
attention ; thn'e were acute, while the fourth was the renewal 
of Irish troubles which, since the lull of seventeen yt'ars from 
1848 to 1865, have never ceased to appropriate a foremost share 
in British politics. 

The agricultural interests, in the first place, were seriously dis- 
turbed by an outbreak of cattle plague known as rinderpest. 
The imflortc'd from abroad in the siimnuT of 1865. A 

rinderpest. commission urgc'd the prohibition of importation, 
and the stringc'iit prevention of the transit of cattle from one 
district to anotlier. Plostility to the idea of government inter- 
vention was still strong. Nothing at tirst w\as done beyond per- 
mitting local authorities to apply severe regulations. This 
proved entirely insufficient. The murrain spread, and in the 
1866. spring session of the new parliament a bill was in- 

troduced aiid carried, requiring the slaugh<,er of all imported 
cattle when they reached port — Irish cattle ‘being exempted 
from the order, as that island remained completely free from the 
disease. The slaughter also was ordered of all plague-stricken 
or infected cattle ; and after a sharp tussle between the econo- 
mists, compensation from the rates up to one half the value of 
the cattle destroyed was sanctioned. In the course of the year, 
the measures proved effective, and the plague was stamped out, 
though not till losses had been sustained, estimated at between 
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three and four millions. One beneficial result, hovever, was 
that increased attention was paid to sanitary precautions and 
dairy supervision. 

In the spring of 1866 came the turn of the commercial world. 
The establishment of the principle of limited liability companies, 
by diminishing the risks of the individual investor, overend 
stimulated speculation, as also did the general Gurney, 
commercial prosperity. Speculation led up to a crisis, and the 
failure of a large number of companies ; the great firm of bill 
discounters, Overend and Gurney, failed with liabilities not far 
short of £ 20 , 000 , 000 , and a crowd of lesser firms followed suit. 
The bank came to the assistance of the financial community, 
and the government came to lh(' assistance of the bank by sus- 
pending the Bank Charter Act. The authorisation to increase 
the issue of ])ank-not(‘S served the ])urpose of checking the panic, 
and the bank did not find it actually necessary to resort to the 
extra issue. 

The third question over whi('h public opinion was greatly 
disturb(‘d was an insurrc'ction in Jamaica in the autumn of 
1865, which was vigorously suppressed by the Jamaica, 
governor, Edward P^yre. To this w^e shall revert later, here 
observing that public opinion at home was violently divided 
on the question of the justification of the arbitrary measures 
adopted by the govcTiior. The division had no connection 
with parliamentary parties, but gn'at literary names were ranged 
on either side — on the onc^ J. S. Mill, Herbert Spencer, and 
Huxley ; on the other, Carlyle, Tennyson, and Charles Kingsley. 

Of far more lasting importance than any of these matters was 
the new development in Ireland. In that country there had 
been from time immemorial three grievances — the Ireland, 
agrarian, the religious, and the political. British opinion had 
so far realised the existence of the religious grievance as to 
concede Catholic emancipation and the commutation of tithes. 
For the agrarian grievance, the legal relations between landlords 
and tenants, the only palliative hitherto attempted had been 
the Encumbered Estates Act. The political grievance, the 
plain fact that Ireland was governed not in accordance with the 
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wishes anri opinions of the majority of Irishmen, but by English 
ideas, did not present itself to English minds as a grievance at 
all. ’ Although O’Connell had taken up the agitation for the 
repeal of the Union, and although that idea had taken a strong 
grip on the minds of that section of the Irish community which 
in the forties had been banded together under the name of 
‘ Young Ireland,’ British opinion was absolutely deaf to it. It 
may reasonably be maintained that in all probability Irish 
opinion also would have been deaf to it if the parliament of the 
United Kingdom had dealt with the othcT two grievances with 
any degree of success. But a new factor in the situation had 
The Irish arisen since the Irish famine. During the years 

in America, following that terrible visitation, vast numbers of 
Irishmen had emigrated to America. They conceived that 
British misgovernment of Ireland was responsible for the con- 
ditions which had driven them into exile. In America, they 
found themselves in an atmosphere of hostility to the British, 
whereby their own sense of wrongs was intensified. The griev- 
ance which they nursed was that of an alien domination in the 
land from which they had been exiled. All their influence was 
directed to fosttring among the kinsfolk they had left behind 
a hatred of British rule and the Irish problem became enor- 
mously complicated, because the American Irisli, entirely out- 
side of British jurisdiction, had become a factor of first-rate 
importance. This had not become immediately apparent. But 
in 1865 the American Civil War was brought to an end with the 
decisive victory of the North. Irishmen had taken an active 
part in that contest fighting on both sides. Their hatred of the 
British, as exiled Irishmen, was intensific‘d •hy their hatred o 
the British, as American citizens ; and they liad learnt something 
about war. 

For some years that definitely revolutionary element whici 
had subsisted in Ireland ever since the days of Wolfe Tone, nov 
fostered and encouraged and to a great exten' 
BrotHieriiood, financed by the American Irish, had been actively 
engaged in the formation of secret societies for the 
feubversion of the government. In America itself, a secret society 
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had been formed as early as 185S, known as the Fenian Brother- 
hood, the name Fenian being taken from the warriors of the 
Irish legendary era. The Irish revolutionary societies f^ere^ 
attached to the Fenian movement, which did not in itself appeal 
with great force either to the Irish peasant or to the Irish Roman 
Catholic priest. Feiiianism recognised that tliere was no hoj^e^ 
in open rebellion ; no forces could conceivably be put in the field 
which could cope with the military resources of the British 
government. The war of liberation must be a secret war, a 
war by conspiracy. But conspiracy on a large scale can never 
be kept secret for very long. Information reached tlie govern- 
ment, and in September 18^ the government stxmck. Several 
of the Fenian leaders in Ireland were suddenly arrested. In 
November they were brought to trial and condemned, lor 
the most part to long terms of imprisonment. The evidence 
demonstrated the widespread character of tlie i)lot. The Irish 
authorities definitely came to tlie conclusion that the ordinary 
powers of the executive would not suffice for the preservation 
of public security. There was a rapid exodus of the American 
Fenians ; but the imperial parliament in February 1866 sus- 
pended the Habeas Corpus Act. In the course^! twelve months 
the immediate Fenian movement appo*ared to iiavc been stamped 
out ; but it was merely one particular expression of a movement 
which was only in its early stages. 

In March the oft-times deferred .Reform Bill was once more 
introduced. Russell’s measure was by no means a sweeping 
, onc; it was intended to conciliate the more Con- 
servativc element within the Liberal ranks. But The Liberal 
iwhile it was too ^noderate to arouse enthusiastic 
Support, it went too far for the opponents of democracy. The 
bill confined itself to arrangements lor an extension pf the fran- 
cliisc which, it was calculated, would add some four hundred 
thousand persons to the register. At the same time, it^ post- 
poned the question of redistribution of seats, which was a neces- 
sary concomitant of any appreciable change in the class of voters 
admitted to the franchise. The county franchise qualification was 
to be lowere^-tp £4, that in the boroughs to Thrift was to 
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;be rewar^d by the admission of any one who had kept a deposit 
of not less than £50 in the savings bank for three yccirs. In the 
borftughs the £10 lodger was to be admitted as well as the ;f7 
householder ; but the change upon which the Opi)Osition fastened 
was that the qualification was fixed by the rental instead of by 
personal payment of the rates. Hitherto only the man whose 
The ^ sense of public responsibility was brt>ught home to 
compound him by the demands of the rate collector had been 
householder. there were a great many 

people who were known as compound householders, because they 
compounded with the landlords for the payment of rates. The 
tenant, that is, instead of paying so much for rent and so much 
ito the rates agreed to pay a larger rent out of which the land- 
lord paid the rates ; very much as before commutation of tithes 
the tenant had paid so much rent and so much tithe, whereas, 
after commutation, the landlord paid the tithe and the tenant 
paid an increased rc'iit. The compound householder, and the 
tenant after commutation, did in elfect produce the mon ey fcir 
the pa yment of rates or tithes , though they did not appear to be 
doingTo'Becausc" actual cash payment of those imposts fell 
upon the landlord, and the rent did not vary dii'ectly with the 
variations of the rates. But it was lurgued that the indirect 
payment made all the difference in the tenant’s sense of citizen- 
ship and res[)onsibility. 

A group of the Palmcrsfonian Liberals, brilliantly led into 
action by Robert Lowe, denounced the bill. John Bright 
TheAduiia- likened them to those discontented persons who 
mites. gathered about the outlawed David in the cave of 

Adullam ; the group became known as the Adullamites, and the 
word cave was added to political tenninology as a title for all 
similar groups of malcontents. But the Adullamites achieved 
their immediate object. The government only escaped defeat 
by five votes on a motion to suspend the Franchise Bill until a 
Redistribution Bill also should be before the House. Six weeks 
later, the ca ve carried an amendme nt sub stituti n g iOF 

rental as the basis of qu alifica tion ^. Th e m inistry ^signed. The 
only alternative was another Derby government, with which 
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the ^dullamites refused to coalesce. For the third tkna an ad- 
miral crat ion was formed with LordJ)erby at its head and 
Disraeli as chancellor of the exchequer and leader of the House 
of Commons, which could only retain oflicc by grace of an 
Opposition which was in an actual majority. 

Curiously enough, though the introduction and discussion of 
Russell’s Reform Dill had been treated with apparent apathy 
in the country, its rejection was followed by excited Hyde Park 
demonstrations. Incidentally, the prohibition of a raiUngs. 
meeting which was to have been held in Hyde l^ark caused the 
mob to break down Hyde Park railings, and though no very 
great damage was done a good deal of alarm was aroused. The 
demonstrations, howevcT, impressed upon the new government 
the necessity for taking up the question on their own account. 

When parliament met in P'ebruary i8()7, Disraeli took up the 
position that since each of the parties had failed to carry its own 
scheme of reform the q^uestion should not be treated 
any longer as a party matter at all, but should be Derby 
dealt with, like the India Act of 1858, by takine the 1^866^* 
■^n s e of the Hou se on a series of resolutions a nd ^ 
then passing a bill based thereon. To the Opposition the pro- 
posal apj)eared in the light of a trick on the part of the Govern- 
ment to evade responsibility. The resolutions were introduced, 
and their intention expounded. The jdea was, that ise?. 
while tlie franchise was to be eS^tCirdcd” primarily pisraeli’s y 
by a £() rating franchisc^in the boroughs and a £ 2 j^ scheme, 4 
ratingTfancliise^in the counties, so as to creafe’^a" February, 
substantial working-class vote, the balance between different 
classes of the comiiHinity was to be preserveclTn order that mere 
numerical preponderance might not carry with it an undue 
political predominance. To the rating qualification were to be 
added four other qualifications : the possessi on of £50^ jn „thje 
■und^ or £30 m the savings bank, paymen F*Sn:wclT f;^^ 

‘ n direct tSiil and^^ aiT’ TS^ qualifi catio n. It became 

evident, however, at once that the method of proceeding bv reso- 
l utions would not be accepted, a nd the government was obliged 
to promise a bill of its own. At the last moment three members 
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of the gov'^mment, including Lord Cranborne, afterwards m^t 
of Salisbury, resigned. 

The scheme propounded by Disraeli had been prepared by 
him in the bc'lief that it would conciliate this section. Since 
The'revised they had refused it their support he was prepared 
MU, March, a more sweeping measure. He carried the 

cabinet with him, the places of the ministers who had resigned 
were filled up, and the actual bill brouglit in on i8th March was 
by no means identical with that explaine d three weeks before. 
Subject to two years’ residence, all ratepaying honsf^hplders ip 
t he boroug hs, and in the c ounties all o ccupiers rat^^^^ at 
were to have the fraud lise, the ' fancy ’ fra.ncM 
tained^ and iiny one whojwas entitled tQjii:ote by the housdiokl 
franchise, as well as by a fancy fr ap^di ise. was to be able to r^cord, 
a vote in cacdi capa city . Gladstone and Bright, on the other 
hand, denounced plural voting and ,^ie principle of chstinguishjl^ig 
between the direet^^-nd the compound r^iJUipayer. In Gladstone’s 
view, a £$ valuation should be the limit of the qualification both 
of the franchise and of the liability to rates. The lodger liad as 
good a right to the vote as the householder. 

The progress 6f the measure described by tlie prime minister 
as ‘ a leap in the dark ’ was variegated. On both sides of the 
The progress House there were all manner of cross currents of 
of the MU. opinion, and Disraeli practically implied that there 
was hardly a point in the bill which he regarded as actually 
essential. In effect there was a prolonged struggle between the 
two party leaders, each seeking to get the support of a majority 
for his own view of each successive point. Gladstone’s amend- 
ment for a /5 rating and franchise limit was defeated by a Liberal 
c^e known as the ' Tea-room ’ party. On the other hand, the 
Governmen t drop ped the p roposal for the doubl<^ vnt±\ ; the Oppo- 
sUioir carried an amendment reducing the residential quali- 
fication from two years to one ; the education and taxation 
franchises were eliminated ; the £io lodger franchise was iptro-^, 
|duced. In the counties the occupier’s franchise was reduced to 
If 12 and the owner’s to £5. Disraeli had gone beyond Gladstone 
himself, in giving household franchise in the boroughs without 
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file r\c limit. In the redistribution^ clauses, the population re- 
quired for a two-member constituency was raised from seven 
to te n th ousand. Four of the large towns, Manchester, Leeds,, 
Liverpool, and Birmingham, were given three members, while 
the representation of minorities was secured by permitting e9.ch 
elector to vote for only two of the candidates. Eleven boroughs 
were disfranchised altogether, thirl^-five more were allowed only 
one member, and a corresponding number of members were 
allotted among the eexunties and boroughs. The grand difficulty 
of the compound househokh'r, the principle lhat Exit the 
no one ought td’have a vote for parliament who did compound 
not personally pay rates, was circumvented by a 
clause abolishing the compound householder altogether in the 
bo£Oiighs — requiring, that is, that the householder should ir^ 
all cases^ay his rates (lirg|;tdn stead ^^^o^^ through the landlord. 
In the outcome, the ouc^^art of the (‘onservative Bill which was 
too democratic to please Gladstone and Bright was retained; 
but everything which Disraeli had put into it to counterbalance 
the numerical preponderance of the newly enfranchised classes 
was removed. At last, though still incompletely, the House of 
Commons was to l^c returned by a democratic efectorate. 

In February 18^, Lord^Derby_resigned on account of failing 
health ; Russell had c('ast'd to take ajiy active part in politics 
after the defeat of the Liberal Refonn Bill. Both 
those veterans had in fact become .miK'h less im- 
portant personages than the leaders of the two 
parties in the House of Commons, Disraeli and 
Gladstone. When Lord Derby retired, tluTe was no possible 
question as to his •successor at the head of the government ; 
Disraeli became first lord of the treasury. No important 
change took place in the personnel of the cabinet, nor did Disr^i 
follow up the Reform A ct by fresh legislativ e e fforts . Glad- 
stone in spite of his early defeat by the Tea-room party, wIiISli 
almost induced him to withdraw from the leadership of the 
Opposition, complctely_£s^^ his 

in the course of the debates on the Reform Bill, and it was he 
.who actually commanded the House of Commonst 

Innes’s Eng. Hist. — Vol. iv. X 
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Though Fenianism had been scotched, the condition of 1 >.'an^ 
clearly demanded immediate attention. At the beginning of 
The Fenian 1 867 there had been a prospect that the suspension 
effort, 1862. of the Habeas Corpus Act would end, and that 
Ireland would again be governed by the normal methods. In 
America, however, the Fenians resolved to carry the war into 
England. In Ireland there were some abortive insurrections, 
but the great coup was to be the capture of the military stores 
at Chester^astlc. It was generally b(dieved that some fifteen 
hundred persons had collected in Chester for that purpose on iith 
February. Governmcait, however, had received information. 
The arrival of a regiment of Guards showed the conspirators that 
their project was hopeless, and they dispersed, though some 
scores of them were arrested. The Irish government, however, 
with such e\'idcncc before them of Fenian audacity, felt it neces- 
sary to obtain a continuation of the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act. Then in September, two Fenians were arrested in 
Manchester, the actual charge preferred against th(tm being one 
of burglary. A desperate attempt was made to rescue them ; 
one of the police officers in charge was killed, and three of the 
would-be rescuers were tried and hanged for murder, whereby 
they became known to their compatriots as the Manchester 
Mart^Ts. There were in fact attendant circumstances which war- 
ranted some sympathy for the men. In December there followed 
another outrage when an atten^t was made to blow up a part 
of Clerkenwcll^prison in order to liberate a couple of prisoners. 
The prisoners did not escape, but four innocent people were 
killed and more than a hundred injured. 

The efforts of Fenianism were singularly ineffective, but they 


were at least convincing proof of the existence of an acute feeling 
1868 Glad- hostility to the existing regime. Gladstone, it 
stone and would seem, was already convincing himself that 
^uesU^n great task before him was the pacification of 

Ireland, and that the means to that pacification*, 
would be the removal of two grievances, the religious and the. 
agrarian. It was not till a much later stage that he began to 
look upon the third grievance as a question demanding serious 
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consideration. The immediate conclusion which he Arrived at 
in 1868 was that the Anglican Church in Ireland ought to, be 
disestablished. Its endowments were in the main the endow- 
ments of the old Cl lurch before the Reformation, retained by 
what was technically the same ecclesiastical body after the 
Refom'jation. But, whereas in England the Reformed Church 
continued to be the national Church, to which the bulk of the 
population conformed, it had never been so in Ireland. It was 
possible to maintain plausibly that the endowments The Irish 
ought to have remained with the Roman Catholics. Church. 

It was possible to maintain that when the State reorganised the 
Church, or recognised the reorganised Church as national, it 
was entitk'd to appropriate the endowments to that national 
Church. It was possible from a strictly secular point of view 
to maintain that it was always within the authority of the State 
to alienat(i those endownn'iits for whatever object it might think 
fit ; or, less drastically, that it might apply them for the benefit 
of other ec clesiastical bodies. But it was not easy to find any 
justification except that of prescription for appropriating them 
to a particular body which had severed itself fropi the mediaeval 
Church, but had not become in any passible sense the national 
Church. And even if a master of dialectic could arrive at a 
demonstration that the Reformed Church was the old Church 
from which tlie Romanist priesthood had seceded, it was quite 
inconceivable that the mass of the ^population, who belonged 
to the Roman Church, would be persuaded to regard the endow- 
ment of Anglicanism and the disendowment of Romanism as 
anything but gross injustice. Already Roman Catholics had 
been freed first frori\ the oppression of all the old penal laws, 
and then from their civil disabilities. If, then, the Anglican 
Church ceased to enjoy any distinctive privileges there should 
no longer be any religious grievance, and one of the standing 
fcictors of discontent would disappear. The disestablishment 
of the Irish Church would be the first step in the conciliation of 
Ireland. 

The government in March 1868 announced its intention of 
introducing a Land Bill on lines suggested by the report of the 
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Devon Commission, which had been pigeon-holed for a quarter 
of a century. Of the Church question it spoke in very vagi^e 
Disraeli’s terms whicli were generally supposed to point to the 
Irish suggestion of concurrent endowments. It would have 

proposals. nothing to say at any rate to confiscation. Glad- 
stone, himself, a devoted churchman of an advanced type, who 
until recently had been looked upon as entirely hostile to dis- 
establishment, now took the lead on the other side with a series 
of resolutions calling for the disestablisliment of the Irish Church, 

‘ due regard being had to all personal interests and to all indi- 
vidual rights of property.* The first resolution was carried in 
April by a majority of sixty-five. Disraeli announced that he 
had proposed either to resign or to dissolve as soon as the com- 
pletion of necessary business permitted, and that the queen had 
adopted the latter alternative. The appeal was to be to the 
General electorate created by the Reform Bill, and by 

election, the attendant bills for Scotland and Ireland. This 

November. postponed tlie actual dissolution until November. 
The majority against ministers was over one hundred ; Disradi 
'resignedj^^and Gladstone formed Ins first administration. ^ 

During this period Prussia had fought in 1866 the short and 
sharp campaign against Austria which shut that power out of 
Foreign the German federation altogether, and set Prussia 
affairs. j^s head ; at the same time adding Venctia to^ 

the Italian kingdom. Lord Derby’s government abstained from 
any intervention in this contest, although credit is due to the 
prime minister’s son, Lord Stanley, the forc'ign minister, for 
effecting the neutralisation of Luxembourg, which threatened to 
be an immediate bone of contention between F rance and Prussia. 
In another quarter British intervention was invited and refused. 
The adventure which had made Maximilian, brother of the 
Austrian emperor, emperor of Mexico in 1864, was terminated 
in 1867 by his fall and execution at the hands, of Mexican in- 
surgents. Lord Stanley declined to regard the affair as one with 
which the British government was in any way concerned. 

It is, however, one of the penalties attached to an empire 
such as that of the British that it is repeatedly drawn into rela- 
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tionsf with barbaric or scmi-barbaric powers which lead up to 
situations from which tlicrc appears to be no possible cs6;ape with- 
out a resort to arms. Such a power was Abyssinia, Abyssinia, 
a Christian country lying at the southern extremity of tlie Red 
J^ea. For some yeeirs British consuls had exercised considerable 
influence at the court of tlie negus or supreme king, Theodore; 
intervening with an activity not always judicious in native 
politics. During tlie Palmerston ministry. King Theodore 
addressed a letter to the queen which was left unanswered by 
Russell, who was tlien at the Foreign Oflice. Theodore’s dignity 
was offended ; he was annoyed by the pragmatical behaviour 
of the British consul, Captain Cameron ; and in 1864 he shut 
up as many Europeans as he could lay hands on, including 
Consul Cameron, in the fortress of Magdala. A commission 
was then sent to demand the release of the captives ; Theodore 
shut up the commissioners along with the otluT prisoners. 

In the spring of i8()7 tlie iiKwitable ultimatum was sent and 
was ignored. The inevitable expcditiim was jirepared ; the 
command was given to Sir Robert Napier, an 
Indian officer who had won a dt'servedly high re- pai^nin 
putation. /Phe expedition was planned and carried 
out by him with consununati‘ skill. .His army of 
twelve thousand men, chiefly Indian troojis, was landed at 
Massowa in January 18O8. In sjiite of the difficulties of a 
mountainous country of wliicli hardly anything was known, 
Napier reached Magdala in ApriF, repulsc‘d the Abyssinian 
troops at a cost of only nineteen wounded, and carried the fort 
of Magdala itself. Theodore died by his own hand, the prisoners 
were released, the power of the British arms was vindicated, 
and in May Napier was back on the Red Sea.- Abyssinia had 
nothing whatever to do with India, but the British government 
discovered with a perver se Jngenujty, that as the business had 
been done witFTlndian troops, India ough t to bea r^the cpsL 
The only excuse that could be put forward was that the main 
object of the expedition was to confirm in Oriental minds the 
British prestige, which would have sufferecl seriously if the British 
military power had not been emphatically asserted. 
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IX. The Empire, 1854-1868 

Of the development of Australia during the years which 
followed the establishment of responsible government in the 
Australia. four colonics, no detailed account is necessary. The 
fiffh, Western Australia, remained a Crown colony for many 
years. In 1858, however, the northern section of New South 
Wales, the Moreton Bay district, with its capital at Brisbane, 
had advanced so far in wealth and population that it was sepa- 
rated from New South Wales and made an independent colony 
with res])onsible government, under the name of Queensland. 

In New Zealand, on the other hand, there were further troubles 
of an active description, since the Maori problem had by no 
New Zealand, means been solved, and the great governor Sir George 
Grey was withdrawn at the end of 1853 to take charge of South 
Africa. The greater part of the north island was in the hands 
not of Europeans, but of Maoris ; and among them there was a 
strong feeling against allowing any more land to pass into the 
hands of the Europeans. But they had quite sufficient warrant 
for believing that what they regarded as their rights would be 
overridden by t}ie government in favour of the whites. Pur- 
chases were recognised vdiich in the view of the Maoris who 
were leagued together were invalid ; and in i860 the determination 
took shape to reject the British sovereignty and assert independ- 
ence under the leadership of the very able chief whose name 
usually appears as Waremu Kingi. The result was a prolonged 
struggle in which the Maoris showed a high degree of military 
skill and British troops met with several reverses, until the 
natives were at last worn down. Practically the war was over 
in 1867, though the last embers were not quenched until 1870 ; 
since which time active hostilities have ceased, and the decay of 
a once powerful race has destroyed all possibility of a racial 
struggle being renewed. 

In South Africa, after the Orange Free State had been cut 
adrift, there were repeated contests between that community 
South AfWca. and the wily Basuto chief Moshesh. Ultimately 
these quarrels were brought to a close by a final delimitation of 
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jFrdlntiers effected through the arbitration of the British governor 
of the Cape, Sir Philip Wodchouse, acting on the invitation of 
Hendrick Brand, the president of the Free State ; an arbitration 
which was followed by the extension of the British sovereignty 
and British protection over Basutoland at the request of Moshesh 
himself in 1869. An episode, which occurred in 1857, during Sir 
George Grey's governorship of the Cape, deserves to be recorded, 
partly as in itself a terrible tragedy, and partly as an illustra- 
tion of Kaffir superstition. The district of British The Kosa 
Kaffraria, situated bc^tween Cape Colony proper Kaffirs, 1867. 
and what was then its outlying province of Natal, was inhabited 
almost entirely by the Bantu or Kaffir tribes, of the group called 
Kosas. The sc'ries of Kaffir wars had at last inspired in the 
Kaffirs a reasonable respect for the British arms ; but tjie bene- 
volent administration of the British government, being misunder- 
stood, did not arouse a corresponding affection. There were a 
good many Kaffirs who wanted ‘ Africa for the black man.* 
There arose among them a sort of prophet, who proclaimed that 
a day of retribution was at liand when the spirits of the warriors 
of past generations would return to earth to lead their children to 
victory over the white man. Meanwhile, untij. the great day 
came, the Kaffirs were to set about the .destruction of their flocks 
and herds and crops ; because on this Kaffir ‘ Day of Judgment * 
flocks and herds and crops should be divinely replenished. The 
Kaffirs heard, believed, and obeyed. They believed so thoroughly 
that the chiefs did not even think it worth while to make military 
preparations for wiping out the white man. The Cape govern- 
ment received intelligence of what was going on in Kaffraria„ 
and set about making its own preparations both to deal with the 
attack when it should come and to provide for the famine which 
the Kaffirs were preparing for themselves. The great day 
arrived ; the last of the grain and of the cattle had been de- 
stroyed. Then came the appalling disillusionment. No warriors 
came back from the dead, no crops sprang from the soil, no cattle 
appeared. Too late the chiefs found that they could not or- 
ganise war in twenty-four hours at the head of starving hosts. 
The Kaffirs poured over the border not to fight the white man, but 
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to cry for food. The best that the government had been able to 
do fell far short of the necessities. At the very lowest com- 
putjjtion, twenty-five thousand Kaffirs perished of sheer want. 
So tremendous was the dejiopulation that it became at once 
adyisable to stock the country afresh with Europeans where 
before there liad scarcely been a white man to be found. 
Kaffraria could no longtT be treated as a purely native 
protectorate ; in i8()5 it was formally incorporated with Cape 
Colony. 

Jamaica in 18O5 became the theatre of an insurrection to 
which reference has already been made because, unlikes colonial 
Jamaica, aifairs as a rule, it arous(‘(l a good deal of excite- 
1865 . ment at home. After the earlier crisis of 1839 the 

active troubles in that island quieted down. There was constant 
ill-feeling however between the whites and the very large coloured 
population, comprising not only the laliourers, the emancipated 
slaves, but what might be called the middle class, d'ho hostility 
of the natives, if they may properly be so called, to the whites 
reached a climax in October 1863, following upon sundry indig- 
nation meetings, at which an aggrieved coloured proprietor 
named Gordon indulged in Scriptnnd denunciations of the 
offending authorities which were probably more inflammatory 
than he intended them to be. A riot broke out, an attempt was 
made to arrest some of the rioters, the riot developed into a local 
insurrection which threatened to assume alarming proportions. 
Bands of insurgents began to spread over the island, .and white 
folk up country had to flee for their lives. 

' The governor, Edward Eyre, had proved himself in Australia 
to be a man of extremely humane and enlightened views in 
Ctovernor relation to the aborigines, and still bore the same 
Eyre. reputation. But in J amaica, the coloured popula- 

tion in insurrection were dangerous as Australian black-fellows 
could never be. The governor struck at once with the ruthless 
energy which he regarded as being in the long run the most 
merciful course which he could pursue. The insurrection was 
suppressed ; but what caused excitement in England was the 
revelation of the severities and the informalities to which the 
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governor had resorted. Gordon himself was court^-martialled^ 
and executed under martial law, though he had been arrested in 
a district where martial law was not proclaimed ; and the 
evidence against him would certainly not have been accounted 
conclusive in any British court of law. Tliere were over four 
hundred other executions under martial law, a.nd more than six 
hundred pcTsons were severc‘ly flogged, including a great many 
women. Also over a thousand dwellings were burnt down. 
Hence arose the demand that Ityre, who had in the first instanee 
been tlianked by parliament for his energy, should be proceeded 
against. The Jamaica C ommittee was formed to bring him to 
punishment, and a counter-committee for his defence. Public 
opinion on the wliole was satisfied that the governor was justified 
in what he had done, and grand juries repeatedly refused to 
find a true bill against him. Idtimatcly parliament definitely 
exoru'rated him by resolving to discharge the legal expenses 
which he had incurred through the prosecutions. 

The whole story is an outstanding exam])lc of the difficulty 
perpetually incurred where a ruling race is planted with con- 
trolling autliority in the midst of a population of The white 
an inferior racial type ; which when its passions arc man’s 
aroused can only be lu'ld under by brlite force, and 
is not sufficiently sensiti\'e to recognise even brute force unless 
applied with what presi'iits itself to Europeans as positive 
cruelty. No one will challenge the propositions that where the 
white man rules over the coloured, the coloured nuin must be 
protected against tyranny, and that at the same time the superi- 
ority of the white man must be um^istakably asserted. But 
those two principle^, s require to be kept perpetually balanced. 
The tendency of the powers on the spot when the crisis arrives is 
inevitably to give rigorous action the benefit of the doubt ; 
whereas the tendency of civilised opinion at a distance is to 
judge by the standards applicable in a European community. 
Since the authorities on the spot have in the nature of things 
a bias towards the severity which vindicates authority, it is pro- 
bably well that they can never fail to be conscious that they will 
be severely called to account at the bar of public opinion for 
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anything Vj^hich prima facie has the appearance of an arbitrary 
abuse of authority. 

Of® far more vital importance in the history of empire than 
any of these episodes was the great change which took place in 
Cana4a. American colonies proper. The Act of Reunion 
following upon Lord Durham’s report had joined the two 
Canadas under a single system of government, while still recog- 
nising a division between them. Responsible government had 
followed, and had been established also in the other four colonies 
proper, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia (called the Maritime 
Provinces), Prince Edward Island, and Newfoundland. It did 
not extend, however, to the territories on the north and west of 
Canada. In Canada itself the position was not altogether satis- 
factory. The Union had not produced unification between 
Ontario and Quebec. The disposition was rather towards a 
severance. In the Maritime Provinces, however, there was a 
strong inclination towards closer union on a federal basis. 
There were at the same time leading Canadian statesmen who 
desired a compact union of the whole group of colonies, the most 
prominent of them being John Macdonald. But the antagonism 
between Ontario 'and Quebec stood in the way of such a compact 
union, and the solution was found in a scheme of federation. 

In 1864 the Maritime Provinces, with Prince Edward Island, 
held a convention for the discussion of the plan. The Canadian 
A scheme of ministry sent representatives to the convention, 
federation, The result was a scheme adopted by the two 
Canadas as separate bodies, and by Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, for a federation ; providing a central 
government for the whole group, but retailing vState govern- 
ment for its several members. At the end of 1866, the Derby 
ministry being then in office with Lord Carnarvon as colonial 
secretary, a conference was held in London ; the scheme was 
presented as a bill in the imperial parliament, and was passed 
on 29th March 1867 as the British North America Act. 

The central government consisted of the executive body, — 
namely, the Crown, represented by the governor-general and 
the privy council of the Dominion of Canada, — and the legis- 
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laiure or parliament, a senate and a House of Commons. In 
the senate, Ontario and Quebec were to have twenty-four 
members apiece, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
twelve apiece. If Prince Edward Island should come North 
in (as it very soon did) , it was to have four members, 

Nova Scotia and New Brunswick each surrender- 
ing two. The senators were to be nominated for life by the 
governor-general on the advice of the council ; the Crown having 
a reserve power, never actually exercised, of adding either one 
or two extra members apiece for Ontario, Quebec, and the 
Maritime Provinces together. The House of Commons was 
to be elective, each of the provinces returning a number of 
members in proportion to its population. Money bills were to 
originate in the elective chamber, hurther, each of the four 
provinces was to have its own lieutenant-governor appointed by 
the governor-general, and its own executive council and legis- 
lature. The specific characteristic of the relations between the 
provincial and the central government in Canada is that the 
central government exercises all powers except those expressly 
delegated to the provincial governments ; whereas, in sundry 
other ft'dcral constitutions, the provincial or tstate government 
exercises all powers except those expressly transferred to the 
central government. A provision was also made for the admis- 
sion of the other provinces to the Dominion. Manitoba came 
in in 1870 ; British Columbia in 1871 ; Prince Edward Island 
in 1873. N ewfoundland, however, has never j oined the Dominion. 

The story of India has already in this chapter been carried 
as far as the crucial year 1858, and the proclamation issued on 
ist November transferring the government of 
India to the Crown. The last of the company’s EoyaiPro- 
governors-gencral became the first of the viceroys, * 

with the task of inaugurating the new order. The 
proclamation ‘breathing feelings of generosity, benevolence, 
and religious feeling, pointing out the privileges which the 
Indians will receive in being placed on an equality with the su^ 
jects of the British Crown, and prosperity following in the train 
of civilisation,’ had an immense effect in restoring the confidence 
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of the natiyes of India. It laid down in tlie clearest tenns that 
neither class nor creed was to be a bar to admission to any office 
for which a candidate was otherwise qualified. It extended 
complete pardon to all who had not been actually concerned 
in the murder of British subjects or the prot(‘ction of the 
murderers, and who had not been active instigators of revolt; 
and it promised a large indulgt'iice to those who had been misled. 
The alarm of the Oudh talukdars was removed when they 
learnt that their proprietary rights, although technically for- 
feited, would be recognised in all but ve ry exceptional cases. 

Nothing, however, was more effective in the restoration of 
confidence, and the confirmation of loyalty among the native 
Recognition princes, than the definite announcement that 
of adoption, thenceforth the right of adoption would be recog- 
nised, and that the doctrine of (‘sclu'at or lapse, upon which Dal- 
housie had acted, would not in future be applied. Side by side 
with coiK'iliation, the government adopted a permanent prin- 
ciple for the establishni(‘nt of security. It was laid down that 
The army. the proportion of n;itivc to European troops in the 
country should not materially exceed two to one. a ratio which 
would remove aM tc'iiiptation to the sepoys to imagine that 
they were mastcTs of the siUiation. 

In March 1862, Lord Canning left India a dying man. He 
was succeeded by Lord Elgin ; who died in the next year and 

was followed bv John Lawrence, the great ruler 

Lawrence, of the Punjab, who remained in India until his 
1864 9 ^ 

place was taken by Lord Mayo in January 1869. 
Lawrence’s viceroyalty was not in general distinguislied by 
great events within the peninsula ; but beyond the borders it was 
notable for the marked display of the principle of ‘ masterly 
inactivity ’ or non-intervention. After the death of old Dost 
Mohammed, his third son, Slier Ali, was recognised as Amir of 
Kabul. He, however, was involved in severe struggles with 
his brothers before his dominion was finally established and his 
nephew, Abdur Rhaman, driven over the border. Lawrence 
steadily refused to intervene in these struggles. The Indian 
government recognised and treated with the de facto government 
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at Kabul ; first, with Sher Ali when he succeeded, tl^n with his 
brother Azil, by whom he was driven out, and again with Slier 
Ali when he recovered his supremacy. Under Lawrcn^:e, at 
least the old blunder of Lord Auckland was not to be repeated ; 
although there was a rising school of statesmen who, with their 
eyes fixed upon the advance of Russia in Central Asia, were 
anxious at least for a strategic rectification of the North-West 
frontier which should convert the mountains into an absolutely 
impenetrable barrier. 


X. Social 

The second period of Queen Victoria's reign covered by the 
years from i(S52 to 1868 witnessed no new departures in the 
methods of economic development. The (dad- Economic de- 
stone budgets were the logical, and compk'tc ai>pli- velopments. 
cation of the principle to which Peel had finally committed 
himself. They effected an immense change and were accom- 
panied or immediate^ followed by an immense increase of 
national wealth, butnliey were admittedly continuous steps in 
the development of a trade policy already accepted. Similarly, 
industrial legislation consisted wholly in extensions of the 
principles already recognised in the existing Factory Acts. 

Those Acts had b('en designed with the single object of regu- 
lating the employment of women and children. Their opponents 
resisted them either on the groundPlhat State in- principle of 
tervention was ^n interference with the liberty of Factory Acts, 
the subject, oi^hat it was objectionable in principle from an 
economic point of .view, oi^Hhat it would be economically dis- 
astrous in the specific cases selected for experiment, oi^Wiat it 
was unjust to select cases for experiment arbitrarily. Their 
advocates, on the other hand, claimed that so long as State regu- 
lation was applied only in regard to women and children, it was 
not an interference with the liberty of the subject, because 
women and children could not take care of themselves ; that even 
admitting it to be true that State intervention 'is economically 
unsound, circumstances required that moral considerations 
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should ovfrride the economic considerations ; that in the 
specific instances the actual economic result would be gain, not 
loss ;• and finally, that the process being necessarily experimental, 
common sense demanded that it should be applied in the first 
instance where regulation could be most easily enforced, and 
its effects most easily tested. Thus before the fifties the Factory 
Their Acts applied only to specified textile industries ; 

extension. the following years they were extendcid to the 

rest of the textile and associated industries, and finally to all 
' factories,’ as defined in the Act of 1867, by which the term was 
made to cover any premises in which fifty or more persons were 
emplo3Td in any manufacturing procc'ss. TIktc was still no 
departure from the principle that regulation should be directed 
to the protection only of women and children. The Act did 
not touch wages at all ; and the men’s hours of work as well as 
tEeir wages remaintKl ex^usively a question of bargain between 
the employers and the operatives. 

One other piece of legislation, howe\a'r, marked the same year, 
when the Derby administration was in office, though it could 
Master and scarcely be described as being in power. This was 
Servant Act. Master and Servant Act^ which dc'alt with a 

grave anomal}^ in the existing law, an anomaly wholly incon- 
sistent with the theory that employers and employed were 
legally on an equal footing in making their contracts. As the 
^w stood, the master who broke a contract could only be sued 
for damages, whereas breach of contract on the part of the 
servant was a criminal offence for which the servant could be 
imprisoned. Further, and as a consequence, when a suit was 
brought against the master for breach of contract, he could 
give evidence in his own favour, whereas the servant, being 
charged with a criminal offence, could not do so. The servant, 
moreover, might be summjirily tried before a single justice of 
the peace ; however fair-minded the average justice of the peace 
might be, it was impossible that he should not have a natural 
bias to the employer’s point of view ; and whenever the justice 
was not an exceptionally fair-minded man, matters were tolerably 
certain to go hardly with the employee. It was mainly due to 
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the persistent cffort^f the Gksgo w^Tradcs C ouncil, a committee* 
of representatives of various trade unions, that the Master and 
Servant Act was procured, to remedy the worst features of the 
existing law. 

The Amalgamated Society of Engineers gave a new tone to the 
greater trade unions. For some years after the great strike 
there was a lull, the usual concomitant of a period Building 
of trade expansion. With 1857 there came another trade strike, 
period of dejiression, and with the depression 
quarrels between the masters and the unions. The most notable 
of these was the contest in the building trades in 1859. The 
unions demanded a reduction in the number of hours in a work- 
ing day. The masters ndusc'd unanimously. One firm dis- 
missed one of the men who had personally taken part in the 
presentation of the demand. There was an immediate strike 
in that establishmc'nt , whereupon themastcrsiii unison aimpunc^ed 
a general lockoiit, and declared that they would give no employ- 
ment to any member of a union. The lockout was signalised 
by the fact that the unions were subsidised by other unions 
which were not directly concerned at all to the extent of £23,000 ; 
the engineers alone provided £3000 — a remarktible proof of the 
strength and vitality of tlndr organisation. The strike or lock- 
out was terminated by what w^is a practical compromise. The 
demands of the men were not conceded, but the masters with- 
drew their refusal to employ union men. 

The strike and the lockout are the industrial equivalent of 
open war between masters and men, and the unwisdom of open 
war from the point of view of both sides was empha- greater 
sised by this contest.. More unions were fonned unions 
on the engineers’ model, with the aim of pejfecting 
organisation, of removing tliosc legal disabilities of unions which 
restricted their power of collective bargaining, and at the same 
time of educating the political intelligence of the working-man. 
This educational propaganda was in a great degree responsible 
for the adherence of the British working classes to the cause of 
the Northern States when the American stmggle was going on, 
and for the patient determination with which the Lancashire 
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operatives endured the cotton famine. Again, it was the political 
character of those trade unions which enabled them to procure 
the Master and Servant Act. 

At the same time this new intelligent spirit was not universally 
prevalent. In a number of minor local unions, and especially 
violence Shcfiield, the patient methods of the great 

of small societies found no favour. Thus while employers 
associations. viewing with apprehension tlie development 

of powerful organisations with reserve funds wliich would make 
it necessary to think twice before engaging in contests with them, 
they and the public at large were generally inclined to attribute 
to trade unionism as a system all the evil characteristics of the 
small unions which were guilty of frequent outrages in imposing 
their tyranny upon the workers who refused to submit to their 
dictation. These iniquities, which were flagrant and gross, were 
resented quite as strongly by the great unions as by the general 
public ; and when a particularly scandalous outrage at Sheffield 
^Drought about public dc'mand for a thorough investigation, that 
demand was very emphatically endorsed by the union leaders. 

The outcome was a royal commission of inq uiry in 1867, in 
which it was ii’ade perfectly clear that the highly organised 
Trade Unions were entirely innocent of tlie charge's which 

Commission, had Ix'cn brought against trade unionism in 
general, based upon the evil doings of tlie small 
uncontrolled associations. Yet just at the moment when the 
character of the unions was cleared, and it was proved that there 
Avas no justification whatever for their suppression by legisla- 
tion — which before the inquiry had been looked uj:)on as an 
extremely probable result — a legal ch'cision deprived them of 
all efficacy. It had been generally supposed that a trade 
union’s funds were secure — that it could proceed against any 
of its officials who appropriated them. But it was now pro- 
nounced that the unions themselves, so far as their constitution 
authorised the employment of their funds in contests with the 
masters, were combinations in restraint of trade, and therefore 
illegal ; being illegal societies, they had no redress for the mis- 
appropriation of thdr funds. The report of the Royal Commis- 
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^jon went no further than to recommend the recognition of the* 
unions under the protecting Friendly Societies Acf, provided 
that their constitution excluded from the object at which, they 
aimed any restrictions on the use of machinery or piece-work, 
find did not permit intervention in external trade disputes. ^ No 
ijmmediate legislation therefore could be anticipated ; but the 
ii*.|ye||;igation made clear that the primary need of the working- 
rt|jfeii"^was the establishment of the principles that acts com- 
n^lft^d hy working-men should not be illegal unless they were 
ilfe gal also for oth(?rs than working-men ; and that The 
wh nt was legal for one man to do should be legal also inferences. 

a' ajiuinber of persons acting together to do. If those principles 
wefo recognised the unions would be freed from their illegal 
deader, could be registered as legal associations, and would 
\l^table to protect their funds. But they would still remain 
^ Verless unless they were also secured froni proceedings against 
as corporate bodies, since they would otherwise be exposed 
to o^^^fiAelcss litigation and expenses which it would be impossible 
for trtl:m do meet. Such was the position when the second 
ReforiA jBiifcgave to the working-man in the towns a voice in the 
election '^K|)arli ament ary representatives. T^ie extension of 
the franclfS^C had been given by a Conservative government, 
but was felt* to have been due to the Liberals more than to their 
opponeiit^^w and in the election of 1868 the weight of the new 
working-limb’s vote was cast on the side of the Liberals. 

It has {>e^n observed already that, politically speaking, the 
nineteenth Century falls into three eras, the pre-Reform period, 
ending about l8jo ; the period of middle-class Literature, 
supremacy, ending in 1868 with the election of the first demo- 
cratic parliament ; * and the remainder of the reign of Queen 
Victoria ; each of those periods falling again into two fairly 
well-defined and very nearly equal j^ortions. Broadly speaking, 
it may be said also that to each of the larger political periods 
there corresponds a literary period ; though the dates are more 
vague, and the great names overlap more. Although Words- 
worth survived until 1850, and his great work was much more 
amply recognised in his latter years than in his richest period 

Innes's Eng. Hist. — Vol. iv. Y 
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of producl-ion, the creative age to which both he and Scott 
belonged may be said to have ended with Scott’s death. Before 
the end of the fourth decade of the century, two great poets had 
arisen, both of whom were still in the plenitude of their powers 
at the end of the seventh decade. Of those two, Tennyson and 
Tennyson Browning, Tennyson is the typical representative; 
and other io f^ his age —its" doubts, its aspirations, its faitrirs,^ 
poets. iclcaisT When upon Wordsworth’s death in 

1850 he was appointed to the vacant laurcateship, his fame Ijiad 
already been long establislu'd hy many shorter pieces, by The 
Princess, and finally by In Memoriam. Four years later b^oth 
his strength and his weakness found their expression in the lyrics 
of Maud, and in 1858 ajipeared the first series of the Idylls of ine 
King, which in more than one respect are the English equivalent*: 
of Virgil’s /Encid. Browning’s great plays had achieved no 
stage successes ; his Men and Women and Dramaiis Personce 
did not appeal to the popular taste which, while it could appre- 
ciate Tennyson, was still more easily satisfied by the simplicity 
of Longfellow, and had hardly ceased to believe that Martin 
Tupper’s Proverbial Plulosophy was a work of genius. In 1868, 
the Ring and the Book was still unpublishc‘d. Younger poets 
were entering the field. ^Classicalism of another kind than that 
of the eighteenth century found unique representation in the 
poems of Matthew Arnold, Romanticism in the resounding 
music of the verse in which Swinburne gave expression to moral 
and political ideas very terrifying to mid-\'ictorian res|)ectabiiity. 

In the ranks of the novelists, Dickens, who livc'd till 1870, 
leaving the Mystery of Edwin Brood uncompleted, and Thackeray, 
The who died in 18O3, leaving his last novel in a still 

novelists. ad\’^anced stage*, were joined by Mrs. Gaskell 

and George Eliot, though the world did not recognise a master 
when George Meredith’s Ordeal of Richard Feverel was pub- 
hshed in 1859. Charles Reade’s Cloister and the Hearth has been 
called the best of all historical novels. Henry Kingsley and 
Charles Kingsley each wrote one book which is likely, in spite of 
defects, to retain a permanent place as a classic. Yet perhaps 
the work most absolutely characteristic of the period, the work 
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in which remote generations will find a common — and common-* 
place — type of the English life of the mid-Victorian age most 
faithfully photograplu'd is the work altogether inferior .from 
the intellectual or artistic point of view, of Anthony T rollope 
and Charlotte Yongg,. The student of social conditions, how- 
ever, may learn a more intimate knowledge of his subject from 
the pages of Punch and the pencil of John Leech than from any 
novelist. 

In other fields of prose, John Ruskin and Thomas Carlyle con- 
tinued to hold a uni(iiK^ position, though a later generation is 
indisposed to accept the pliilosophy of either. Historians 
Macaulay died in 1859 leaving his history still in- others, 
complete. George Grote’s History of Greece was completed in 
1856, and the twelve volumes of J. A. Fronde’s brilliant History 
of England from the last years of Wolsey to the rout of the 
Spanish Annada, appi^ared between 1856 and 1870. Before 
its completion a historian of a very different order, Edward 
Freeman, had begun his History of the Norman Conquest, though 
the great works of William Stubbs and Job;; Richard (keen in the 
field of English history did not appear till the following decade. 

Following upon the Oxford movement and* the defection to 
Rome of several of its leaders, headed by Newman, came the 
Broad Church movement, in which for some time the The Broad 
most prominent figures were F. D. Maurice and 
Charles Kingsley. As the tractarian^propaganda had culminated 
in the celebrated Tract XC, so did that of the Broad school in 
'The volume of Essays and Reviews, published in i860 ; its seven 
contributors included the famous master of Balliol College, 
Benjamin Jowett, ^and the headmaster of Rugby, Frederick 
Temple, who, at this time denounced as a heretic, was in the 
fullness of time destined to become primate of the Church of 
England. 

But by far the most revolutionary event in the intellectual 
world since the publication of Newton’s Principia was the 
appearance in 1859 of Charles Darwin’s Origin of Charles 
Species. Moreover, whereas Newton’s discoveries 
differed from most epoch-making advances in science in being 
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perfectly Jjjcceptable to the most orthodox, the new biological 
theory put forward by Darwin appeared at first siglit to be 
whoEy destructive of the doctrine of revealed religion. Ortho- 
doxy had been seriously alarmed when earlier in the century 
the ^geologists, and especially Charles Lyell, had demonstrated 
that the story of the Creation as told in the Book of Genesis 
was not literally tme, and that the building up of the world had 
been a process extending over countless centuries. But it had 
still remained possible to believe, and the world did still believe, 
that the multitudinous species of living creatures, animal and 
vegetable, were actually created separately each after their 
kind ;/uiat the differentiation of species could only be accounted 
for by an act of creation. Theories had indeed b(^en put forward 
of the transmutation of species, suggesting that the differentia- 
tion had been a gradual process, not a single creative act ; but 
no satisfactory working hypothesis to account for the transmu- 
tation had been produced until Charles Darwin and Alfred 
Russell Wallace simultaneously arrived at the theory of Natural 
Selection or ' the survival of the fittest ’ —the name coined for 
it by Herbert Spencer. 

Broadly speaking, according to the new doctrine particular 
'qualities tend to be persisi:ently reproduced by heredity in suc- 
The survival cessive generations. Where the inherited qualities 
of the fittest, serve a useful purpose enabling the individual pos- 
sessors to cope more successfully with their environmenj:, they 
enable the race to survive in the struggle for existence. Differen- 
tiation is the outcome of the persistent reproduction of inherited 
attributes helpful to the preservation of the individual life and 
the propagation of offspring. Finally, the differentiation of 
man from the anthropoid ape is an example of the same process. 
Man is not indeed descended from monkeys, but man and the 
apes have a common ancestry. 

The slow building up of the world, the gradual transmutation 
of species from primeval forms, their development even from 
a single original form, seemed possible to reconcile with the 
Mosaic cosmogony if not too literally interpreted ; but that man 
should have been evolved by natural process and not specially 
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created by the Almighty in His own image, appearecj to be the* 
negation of the whole scheme of Christianity. The ecclesias- 
tical panic was completely jillaycd before many years had passed ; 
the evolution of man was found to be no more incompatible 
with Christianity than the movement of the earth round* the 
sun. The conception of natural law as the expression of Divine 
Will making eternally for progressive development towards 
perfection involv(‘d a grander conct^ption of the Divine Being 
than th(i episcopal definition of the ‘moral and intelligent Gover- 
nor of the Universe,’ wliich so moved the contempt of Matthew 
Arnold. Nothing perhaps has done so much as Darwin’s develop- 
ment of the doc trine of evolution to eslablisli the idea that 
progres s i s the law of th e universe ; but for a time it undoubtedly 
tended to undermine Theistic creeds ; and, in the economic field, 
to encourage the idea that all interference with unfettered com- 
pet ition is running co unter to natural law . 




CHAPTER VII. THE NEW DEMOCRACY, 1869-1886 

I. Europe 


Before entering on the career of the first British parliament repre- 
senting a democratised electorate it will be convenient to review 
the European events which, culminating with the 
European fall of Paris in 1871, created the modern German 
Revolution, empire, excluding from it the power which for close 
on four centuries had exercised a hegemony in (k'rmany ; which 
completed the unification of Italy ; which dCvStroyed the second 
empire of France, and for the third time established a republic, 
which in spite of vicissitudes in its early years has become the 
most stable form of government enjoyed by France since the 
old monarchy of Louis xiv. began to decay at the heart in 
the reign of his great-grandson. 

Germany sinc e?: tlic Congress of Vienna had remained nothing 
more than a congcTies of* state's loosely confederated, with no 
Prussia effective power of concerted action. Of the German 
before states Prussia was the only one whic h ranked as a 

Bismarck. first-class powe^ ; for of the' Austri.an empire only 
a fragment was German, although Austria still claimed the 
traditional ascendency which legally be longed to the Emperors 
until the Holy Roman empire ceased to exist in 1806. Since 
the people of Prussia had headed the German uprising against 
the great Napoleon, Prussia had played no very dignified part 
in European history. But in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury a statesman was rising to prominence who did not intend 
Prussia to continue playing a secondary part. 

Bismarck’s time came when William i. succeeded his brother 
Frederick William iv. on the Prussian throne in 1861. The new 
Bismarck. king was in his sixty-fourth year, but he was abun- 
dantly vigorous in body and mind. His political theories were 

842 
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autocratic ; but as Victor Emmanuel was shrewd ^enough to * 
take a cleverer man than himself as his guide and his minister, 
in the person of Cavour, so William of Prussia gave himself to 
the guidance of Bismarck. It was Bismarck’s primary aim to 
thrust Austria out of Germany and to unite Germany under 
Prussian supremacy. In Prussia itself he could not create the 
military organisation he required, so long as the parliament had 
power to interfere with him. In effect King William and Bismarck 
treated the Prussian parliament, when it opposed Bismarck’s 
scheme for military organisation, very much as Cromwell treated 
his parliaments when they insisted on discussing constitutions. 
The parliament was suspended ; and the army was reorganised 
by Moltke and Albert von Roon. In a very short time the 
military machinery was brought to an extraordinary perfection 
quite unsuspected by Europe at large. 

Bismarck recognised no relations between ethics and politics. 
When he wantcnl a quarrel he pick('d one at a carefully selected 
moment, and with an unequalled skill in manoeuvr- Bismarck 
ing his chosen enemy into the position of the aggres- Austria, 
sor. He found his first opening for setting this policy in motion 
over the Schleswig-Holstein affair. That imbrcpglio gave him an 
opportunity of t('sting the working ‘of the military machine, 
and of inveigling Austria into a position which would pro- 
vide him with an occasion for picking a quarrel as soon as he 
could feel confident of carrying it to a succ('ssful issue. By a 
convention between Prussia and Austria at Gastein in 1863, 
the administration of Schleswig was placed in the hands of 
Prussia and that of Holstein in the hands of Austria. Austria 
had too many inti:‘mcd troubles to allow her to suppress in 
Holstein, as Prussia suppressed in Schleswig, the party hostile 
to this arrangement. Bismarck had long before made sure of 
the friendly neutrality of Russia ; now ho provided himself 
with an ally upon the Austrian flank in the king of Italy, who 
was to be rewarded for his co-operation by receiving Venctia. 
Bismarck was quite satisfied that there would be no intervention 
from Britain, and his affectation of simplicity and bluntness 
enabled him to outwit the French emperor completely. Napoleon 
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was tmderif the happy illusion that Prussia was about to plunge 
into a war which would be long and exhausting : then France 
would be able to intervene with friendly offices, secure the 
gratitude of Prussia, and get her own reward upon the Rhine. 

Prussia, thus secured, protested in 1866 that the incompetence 
of the Austrian administration in Holstein was a menace to 
1866. The Schleswig. Disregarding the temis of the 

Seven Weeks’ convention of (histein, Austria declared her inten- 
lion of referring the qiu'stion at issue to the diet 
of the German confederation. In June" the Prussian governor 
of Schleswig moved to ocrui^y Holstein. Austria appealed to 
the diet to mobilise the armies of the confederation. The 
majority of the diet agreed. Prussia at once withdrew from 
the diet. On 15th June war was declared. On 3rd July the 
Austrian army met with an overwhelming defeat at Sadowa 
or Koniggratz. On 26th July an armistice was concluded, and 
the Seven Weeks* War was over. On 23rd August the terms of 
the armistice were ratified at thi^ Peace of Prague. An Austrian 
victory over the Italians at Custozza on 24th June made no 
difference in the result, and the king of Paly obtained the cession 
of Venctia. 


It was no part of Bismarck’s programme to humiliate or 
penalise Austria ; his object was to separate her altogether 
The North from Germany, and to strengthen Pnissia in every 
German con- possible way. .This oliject was achieved by the 
federation. treaty. Austria gavij up Schleswig and Holstein ; 
Hanover and Hesse, which, with Saxony had committed them- 
selves to the Austrian side, were annexi^d by Prussia, while 
Saxony was reduced almost to a state of vassaldom. Frank- 
fort and Nassau also became Prussian. The German con- 
federation was broken up, and Prussia constructed a new North 
German confederation, comprising the stat(^s north of the river 
Maine. Of this new hund the king of Prussia was hereditary 
president, and also commander of its armies. Throughout the 
confederation the military system was co-ordinated with that 
of Prussia itself. The great southern states, Bavaria, Wiirtem- 
berg, and Baden, wer6 not included in the bund, but treaties were 
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made with each of them in effect securing their militap;' support, * 
and they were included in the commercial union or zollverein. 
Austria had neither part nor lot in any of these arrangemcr#ts. 

The French emperor found himself completely outwitted. 
The war instead of providing him with an agreeable oppor- 
tunity for extending French territory on the Rhine Napoleon III. 
had advanced Prussia, and converted it into a very powerful 
state with much more than a benevolent int(Test in the Rhine 
provinces. The einp(Tor tried to get Luxcmil^ourg, but was 
foiled ; the neutralisation of that province was in a great degree 
the outcome of the <liplomacy of Lord Stanley, who succeedc^d 
his father as earl of Derby in iSbg. 

Foiled on the Rhine, the emperor's policy in Italy served Jiim 
no better in the long run. The kingdom of Italy was now com- 
plete, except for its severance from the papal dominion of Rome 
and the patrimony of St. Peter, still iindcT the temporal power 
of the Pope. In icS()7, Garibaldi attempted to repeat in Rome 
the methods by which the Bourbon dynasty had been expelled 
from Naj)lc‘s, Naj)olt'on as the protector of the Holy See — 
afraid of the French clericals of whom the Empress Eugenie was 
a devoted adluTtMit - crushed Garibaldi’s attenfpt at the battle 
of Montana, and garrisoned Komi'Avith P>(‘nch troops; but by 
so doing he entirely alienated Italian sentiment. 

All this was extreiiKdy satisfactory to Bismarck, who knew 
that Fnaich hostility was the grand obstacle to his cherished 
design for consolidating a German empire in which The Spanish 
the king of Prussia should be actuall}^ and effec- candidature, 
tively supreme', not a merely nominal suzerain like the Haps- 
burg emperors of ol|i. The man of ' blood and iron ' meant to 
remove that obstacle by a war with France, which should be 
not merely decisive, but should shatter her powc'r completely. 
Napoleon, too, knew that the war must come, though he dreaded 
it personally ; but it was Bismarck who arranged the occasion 
for it so as to make it appear that F'rance was the aggressor. 
Spanish affairs provided the opportunity. In that country the 
intolerable government of the Bourbon queen Isabella brought 
about a revolution and her deposition. Spain did not want a 
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republic, but none of the Bourbon candidates for the throne 
was acceptable. It was resolved to procure a new king from 
a foi^ign country, and France was roused to extreme indigna- 
tion when the crown was offered to Prince Leopold of Hohen- 
zolkrn-Sigmaringen, a connection of the Pnissian royal family, 
and also, on the mother’s side, of the Bonaparte family. But 
the latter connection counted for nothing. 

The prince accepted the Spanish crown with the approval 
of the king of Prussia. Then under pressure from Napoleon, who 
declared tliat a Hohenzollern could not be permitted to wear 
the Spanish crown, he withdrew his acceptance, again with the 
sanction of King William. But Napoleon w^as being urged 
forward by a war party which imagined that a march to Berlin 
The rupture, would be a simple matter. There were ominous 
July 1870 . signs that the popularity of the empire and the 
dynasty could only be saved by a successful war. The French 
ambassador was instructed to obtain from King William a 
guarantee that the prince’s candidature sliould not be renewed. 
William declined, stating that the whole incident was terminated 
by the prince’s witlidrawal. It is at any rate possible that 
common sense and the peace party would ha\'e carried the day 
at Paris ; but Bismarck did Jiot intend them to carry tlie day. 
His hour had come. The account of the communications 
between the king and the French ambassador issued to the 
Gennan press by the chancellor conve^yed the wholly un- 
warrantable impression that the ambassador had behaved in- 
solently to the king, and the king had publicly turned his back 
upon him. The last meeting actually took place on 13th July ; 
and on the night of 14th July the French government decided 
upon war. 

The first engagement took place at Saarbruck on 3rd 
August. On 2nd September the emperor with 80,000 men sur- 
The Franco- rendered to the Prussians at Sedan. The French 
Prussian were completely outgeneralled and completely out- 
war, 1870 - 1 . nunibered. Prussia brought to bear not only the 
whole of the forces of the North German confederation, but also 
those of her allies of South Germany. The French fought heroic- 
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ally ; in the great battles of Worth and Gravelotte during August 
they were completely defeated, with frightfully heavy slaughter 
on both sides, yet the heavier losses fell on the Germans. At the 
time when Napoleon surrendered at Sedan, Marshal Bazaine, 
with a great army of 150,000 men, was shut up in Metz. On 
the emperor’s surrender a Republic was declared in Paris, which 
pronounced emphatically that no foot of French soil should 
be given up to the enemy. Nevertheless, on 20th September 
the investment of Paris by a Prussian army began ; before 
the end of the month Strassburg surrendered ; on 28th October 
Bazaine with his 150,000 men capitulated at Metz. L6on 
Gambetta appealed to French patriotism, and raised troops in 
the provinces ; but the struggle was hopeless. On 28th J anuary 
1871, Paris capitulated after a prolonged and exceptionally 
terrible siege, A National Assembly convened at Bordeaux 
appointed the veteran statesman Thiers head of the Republic; 
peace preliminaries were signed in February, and the formal 
peace was ratified in May. Alsace and Lorraine were transferred 
to Prussia, and France was saddled with an enormous indemnity. 

Meanwhile Victor Emmanuel used his opportunity. In the 
first month of the war the French troops had been recalled from 
Rome. In September, Italian troops* entered the Rome the 
papal territory; tlic Pope refused to 3aeld, but capital of 
after a bombardment on T8th September the king’s 
troops occupied Rome on 20th September. A plebiscite of the 
population was taken, and pronounced overwhehuingly in favour 
of annexation to Italy. Rome became the capital of the Italian 
kingdom ; the temporal power of the Papacy came to an end ; 
the Pope remained ,in undisturbed possession of the Vatican, 
and of nothing more. * 

In France, the third Republic was established under the 
presidency of Thiers, who was succeeded in that office by the 
veteran Marshal MacMahon in 1873, though it The French 
was not till the presidency of GrtH^y, which began Rep^wic. 
in 1878, that any general confidence in the permanence of the 
Republic was confirmed. This was one vital consequence of 
the war ; for between 1815 and 1870 France had witnessed the 
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Revolution which restored the Bourbons : the Revolution of 
1830, whi^i set up the constitutional monarchy of Louis Philippe ; 
tlie Revolution of 1848, which set up the second French republic ; 
the Revolution of 1851, which in effect created the second 
empire; and the Revolution of 1870, which overthrew that 
empire, and set up the third French republic. 

Yet still more vital than the Revolution in France, was the 
metamorphosis of (iermany. While tlie war was still in progress, 
The new treaties were made with the southern German states 
German W'hich united them all with the northern confedera- 
empire. assent of all the principalities, the 

king of Prussia was proclaimed German emjxTor on i8th 
January 1871 at Versailles. The unity of Germany as a federa- 
tion of states under the definite supremacy of Prussia, with a 
strong central government, and forming one solid military 
power, was at last accomplished. 


II. The First Gladstone Administratk)N : 

Iret.ani), 1869-1873 

Gladstone wae unfortunate in liis select ic»n of Robert Lowe 
as chi'incellor of the exchequer, fortunate in the return, though 
only for a short tim(\ of Lonl Clarendon to the Foreign Ofhee. 
John Bright, tliough a wonderful orator and a noble personality, 
did not add to the administrative strength of the cabinet. 

In the new' })aiiiainent, the Irish question took precedence of 
all others. It was upon Gladston^fs Irish Church resolution 
1869. The that Disraeli’s government had bc'c^n definitely 
Irish Church, beaten in the last parliament,^ and there could be 
no sort of doubt that that issue had b(x*n jiromincntly b('fore the 
electorate which returned a great Liberal majority. Gladstone 
unfolded his scheme without chday. There were two questions 
'to be dealt with, different though closely connected, disestab- 
Us,hj;nent and disendowment. To disestablish the Church meant 
to withdraw from it all special privileges, which it enjoyed on 
the hypothesis that it was the national Church. Palpabl y the 
Anglican Church w^as not the national Church ; the only defence 
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for its recognition rested on the argument that a Christian State 
ought to make profession of its Christianity ; that it would 
cease to do so if it ceased to recognise a national DisestaMish- 
Church. The Anglican (establishment, therefore, was 
to be maintained because there was no other Church which could 
be established in its place. The Protestantism of the United 
Kingdom would by no possibility permit the establishment of 
Romanism in one portion of it. The Anglic an Churc li, h ow- 
eyc^r, cm bracc^d ncjt much more than half ^ the Irish Protestants ; 
and the Irish Protestants, all told, were loss’” fTiah onli-fcmrtirof 
the population. In these circumstances, it was obviously absurd 
to continue the pret(Mice that the Anglican Church in Ireland 
was the national Church of Ireland. Nor could it be claim ed 
that In'land was a part of England, and therefore the Church 
of England must be rec ognised as th e Church of Irela nd. The 
demand for disi'stablisliment, thereJore, was irresistible. 

But the demand for d i s endowu ij^ut was on a somewhat different 
footing. In tlie firbt ^lace, there was at any rate a very strong 
case for believing that legally the corporatitm Disendow- 
which enjoyed the endowments in the niiudeenth “©at. 
century was the same corporation which had enjoyed them in 
the fifteenth. There was the clearly indisputable fact that at 
least all (‘udowmt'nts since the Restoration of i6()o had been 
endowments of the Anglican Church. Whether or no the Post- 
Reformation Church was justified in its claim to be the Pre- 
Reformation Church, i t had the prescriptive rig ht of four cen - 
turics to the endow ments. Loc^king at the position of the 
clergy secular point of view, they had taken up 

their profession in .life on the assumption, warranted by the 
law, that the eiidowmc^nts W(^re appropriatc'd to their main- 
tenance. On Ih ^^ other side was the^ argument that the 
endowments w^erc drawn mainly from the land which had been 
saddled with them at a time when the Church was co-terminous 
with the State, and as a consequence of the fact that Church 
^d “State were co-terminous ; that their retention by the 
Church when Church and State were no longer co-terminous 
was unjust ; lhat in any case, as a matter of public policy. 
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the State^was entitled to resume them, and apply them as it 
should think fit ; that as a matter of fact the Church to which 
onlj^ about one-eighth of the Irish people belonged, and to 
which a large proportion of them w^re positively hostile, was 
being maintained at the expense of those who were hostile to it 
as well as of those who supported it. Yet even if the right of 
confiscation were conceded, it was urged on the other side that 
the endowments had been made for the purposes of religion, and 
that to appropriate tliem to any purposes other than those of 
religion was to ‘ rob God/ 

The bill which was introduced at the beginning of March 
,^869 proposed to disestablish the Church, to separate it from 
The Irish the Church of England, abolish the ecclesiastical 
Church Bill, courts and corporations, and deprive the Irish 
bishops of their seats in the House of Lords. The clergy and 
laity of the Anglican Church in Ireland were to eli‘ct a repre- 
sentative Church body for its government, which body was to 
be incorporated by law. With regard to disendowment, the 
property of the Irish Church was estimated at £16,000,000. Of 
this about £8,500,000 was to be restored to the Church. Exist- 
ing stipends would be continued for life, with option of commu- 
tation for a lump sum. commission was to be appointed for 
the management of the restored Church property. The tithe 
rent-charge was to be redeemed by the landlords under an 
arrangement which would extinguish it in forty-live years. 
Churches and glebe housejs^ in actual use formed a part of the 
restored proper ty^ though the money advanced by the State 
for their repair was to be repaid. Tenants of glebe lands were 
have the right of prc-QjPUiition when the commissions decided 
on the sale of such lands. The .State grants to Maynooth, and 
that to the Presbyterians known as the Regium Donum, were to 
cease at the same time, compensation being given out of the 
Church funds, amounting to about £1,000,000. There would be 
an estimated surplus of about £7,500,000, which was to be applied 
mainly to the relief ‘ of unavoidable calamity and suffering, yet 
I not so as to cancel or impair the obligations now attached ta 
property under the Acts for the relief of the poor/ * 
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In the House of Commons the second and third readings of ' 
the bill were c arried by majorities ^118 mid 1 13 on 24th Marcl 
and 31st May. Opposition to it was virtually The bill, in 
c onfined to Andiccms in England and Ireland ; Commons. 
Scottish Presbyterianism even in the Established Church jvas 
not fervently atteiclied to the association of Church and State. 
Both in England and in Scotland, Nonconformists who stood 
outside the Established C'liurcli were apt to regard endowments 
other than of a purely voluntary kind as tending to destroy 
energy within the Church and to hamper spiritual independence, 
and were entirely unfavourable to tlie theory that the inequality 
of the Churches ought to be rectified by concurrent endowments 
— apart from tlie extreme aversion of the great majority of 
Protestants from any schemes involving tlie endowment of 
Romanism. The same spirit of liostility survived towards the 
Church of Rome which had made tlie Dissenters in the reign 
of James ii. prefer sulfering their own disabilities to purchasing 
release from them by the extension of the same act of justice 
or favour to Romanists. But among churchmen, both .in 
England and in Ireland, there was intense hostility to a bill 
which tlK‘y judged to be sa cxilej^ious. There was a disposition 
to adopt the ‘ ijo s urrender ' attitude^,t ^ refuse all parleying with 
tlie enemy ; but in the House of Commons resistance was vain. 

The spirit of defiance (-()n(-(>ntnitgd in B Hoqfiq qf I 
'Lord Derby — the old earl, whose death was l)ut a few months 
distant — maintained stoutly that the queen could The Lords 
not assent to the bill without breaking her corona- and the bill. 
\tion‘bath. Lord Cainjs, the lord chancellor of the last adminis- 
tration, claimed’^’not oiily that the bill contravened the Act of 
Union, but made it of-no effect. Other opponents of the bill, 
though not convinced by these constitutional argimients, re- 
gaialiid..it.^^ sojniquitpus .as do warrant rejection in spite 
of the indubitable fact that the Liberals had been returned to 
power with a clear mandate of the constituencies to pass it. 
The debate on the second reading was one of exceptional brilli- 
,'ancy. Thejqueen, though disliking the measure, urged both 
upon Lord Derby and upon the archbishop of CanterT^ydJie 
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iang^of forcing ii^<=; eri ws colli siojpi between tlic Lords 

and gJHod^of Com niivnjfc^l^, rcjKiiScnted llic will 

of the electorate. The two archbishops and two bishops 
abstained from voting. One bishop (St. David's) spoke and 
votpd for the bill. Prudence prevailed with the majority, and 
the second reading was carried by a majority of 33. 

But this'' 3 icriK)t end the matter. The opponents of the bill 
had their turn iaxommittee. Amendments were carried which 
The Lords* would have transferred some £4.000,000 from the 
amend- surplus to tlic amount restored to the Church ; 
meats. another amendment r('(|uired tliat the surplus 

itself should be appropriated not to secular purposes but to con- 
current endowment, the endowment of other religious bodies. 
When the anu'iidments were returned to thd*fIouse of Commons, 
the representative chamber would concede hardly anytliing 
more than a transfer amounting to £280,000. It appeared that 
the Lords iiitc'iided to remain obdurate^, and Gladstone himself 
was in favour of abandoning the bill, which would in el feet have 
ii^yolved direct hostilities between the Houses. Nevertheless, 
the queen endeavoured through the mediation of the dean of 
Windsor to eflq:t a compromise between Gladstone and the 
archbishop. More eflectively, the Liberal leader in the Upper 
House, Lord Granville, held a private consultation with Lord 
Cairns ; they hamd a way out of the impasse which they in- 
duced their colle;agues to accei)t. In place of the appropria- 
tion of the surplus eith(‘r lo tlie purpos(‘S of secular relief pro- 
posed by the bill or to the concurrent endowments proposed by 
the peers' amendments, it was to be appropriated ‘ in such 
manner as parliament shall lu;rcafter direct,' and property vari- 
ously estimated at a value between £250,060 and £750,000 was 
transferred from the surplus to the Church. Thus modihed the 
bill was passed. 

The vitality of the Anglican Church in Ireland was increased 
rather than diminished by disestablishment and partial dis- 
Bffectsof endowment. The Act, however, was felt as a 
grievance by the Anglican community, while 
neither the peasantry nor the Roman Catholic priesthood were. 
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conscious of deriving any direct benefit from it. As ^ measure 
of conciliation it failed ; and although it removed what must 
otherwise have remained a perpetual, barrier between Anglicans 
and Romanists in Ireland, it did not in effect tone down religious 
antagonisms. The real religious grievance, the actual political 
ascendency of an aggressively Protestant minority, was an 
ascendency which, though it had long been deprived of its last 
statutory basis, had still survived in practice with undiminished 
force, not controllable by legislation. The Anglican establish- 
ment had been one of those abstract grievances of which in the 
total sum of grievances a great deal can easily be made, but of 
which the removal is very little felt. 

The thing that touched the peasantry most nearly was the 
agrarian gric'vancc. In Ireland as in England the legal relations 
between landlord and tenant were based simply The land 
upon contract. In England it was almost an m England, 
accepted axiom that for the State to interpose between contract- 
ing parties was an econom ic enormity. It was generally assumed, 
that is to say, that all contracts w^erc free bargains which both 
sides were equally free to accept or reject. The strictness of 
that doctrine had been so far relaxed that the Factory Acts 
recognisc'd that l^argains with women and cliildren were not 
free contracts; but as far as conexaned adult males there had 
been hitherto no relaxation of the doctrine. But in England, 
bn^aclly speaking, while trade and manufacture were flourish- 
ing, both labour and capital were, comparatively speaking, trans- 
ferable from one employment to another. If there was a great 
overplus of labour in one trade, there were openings for it in 
another. Applying dhc principle to land, the English landlord 
could not simply dictate terms to the tenant. The tenant 
himself was a capitalist in a small way ; if he could not rent land 
upon tolerably satisfactory terms, he had it in his power to take 
to some other employment ; and, on the other hand, it suited 
the landlord much better to have tenants who were capitalists 
in a small way. The system during the last hundred years had 
indeed almost wiped out the small holder, but it preserved 
tolerably satisfactory relations between the actual owner and 

Inncs^s Eng. Hist. — Vol. iv. Z 
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the actual occupier of the soil. The occupier got his land at a 
fair rent, ^that is to say a rent which allowed him a reasonable 
margin of profit. He usually held his land upon a long lease, 
and could reckon that if he spent money on improvements he 
■ was sure of a fair return. Also it was tlie established practice 
fo/the landlords themselves to spend money on maintenance 
and improvements ; so that if thereby the value of the land was in- 
creasecl, they were morally as well as legally entitled to increased 
rents on the termination of the contrac t. But the justice of 
these conditions depended on the actual fact that tlie tenant 
was a frc'C party to the contract ; he was really fn'o to refuse it. 

In I reland the conditions were entirely dilTcrent. Contracts 
were not free, because the competition for the soil lay between 
me land peo]dc who wta e bound either to remain on the soil 

in Ireland. or to emigrate. There was nothing corn ‘Spending 
to the class, so desirable from a landlord’s point of view, of 
small capitalist farmers. The occupier was the peasant, who 
had no capital, and was obliged cither to starve, to emigrate, 
or to promise whatever rent the landlord demanded. The 
practical result was that over the greater part of the country 
the occupier was a tenant-at-will, who could be ejected at short 
notice. I'he landlord in^ England had inducement to expendi- 
ture on improvements, because there was a dc'gree of competi- 
tion to keep good tenants. There was no such inducement in 
Ireland ; landlords did not spend money on improvements — 
a considerable proportion *of them inde(‘d, ev('n after the En- 
cumbered Estates Act, had no money to sp(*nd —and if there were 
improvements, they w('re made by the ti'iiant. But if the tenant 
made improvements, he had no property in them. There was 
nothing to prevent the landlord from saying that the value of the 
land had been increased and a higher rent must be paid for it. 
The tenant, being liable to ejection at short notice, had no remedy. 

But if this was the state of things generally, it was still not 
universal The Ulster custom prevailed in the province of 
Tjbie Ulster Ulster ; by that custom it was understood that 
cujEitonL the tenant would not be ejected so long as he paid 
his rent. Custom, not law, gave him security of tenure, and 
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protected him from having his rent raised on account of im-* 
provements which he had himself made ; and custom also 
recognised his right to alienate his holding, transferring his own 
rights to another tenant. The Ulster custom in effect cS,rried 
with it what were afterwards known as the three F’s — fixity of 
tenure, freedom of alienation, and in some degree fair rent; 
securing to the tenant a return for his expenditure on improve- 
ments so long as he remained in occupation, and compensation 
for them from the new tenant if he elected to alienate his 
holding. / 

Broadly speaking, it was 'tlac_obj.pct of the Land Bill, which 
Gladstone introduced early in 1870, to give the force of law 
generally all over the country to something like 
tlTe Ulster custom. Where the custom actually ^ Mail 
did exist, it was actually to be given the force of 
law ; so were analogous customs elsewhere. Where no such 
customs existed, compensation for actual improvement , and 
compensation for disturbance — that is to say, for injury suffered 
from summary eviction — was to be paid by the landlord, except 
where the tenant was evicted for non-payment of rent. But 
fixity of tenure in England was generally conveyed by long 
leases ; this was offered as an alternajivc to the Irish landlords, 
who, by granting long leases, were freed from the obligation of 
compensation. So far the system to be established w^as in 
effect one of dual ownership ; that is, it recognis(‘d an owner- 
ship V(‘sted in the tenant as wadi tis ownership vested in the 
landlord. But it was further sought to provide a method of 
establishing an actual peasant proprietary, thP single ownership 
not of the landlord but of the actual occupier, by means of 
public loans to assist ienants in purchasing their holdings out- 
right if they desired to do so. The new system would at any 
rate secure fixity of tenure and freedom of alienation, subject 
always to the regular payment of rent. It was assumed that 
the conditions generally would ensure fair rents as they did in 
England ; such a breach of economic proprieties as direct inter- 
vention for fixing rents did not call for consideration. No 
material amendments were introduced into the bill ; tlie most 
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debatable question was that of compensation for disturbance, 
which impKed an actual proprietary right in the soil as distinct 
from ^proprietary right in the improvements. Disraeli’s objec- 
tion on this point was over-ruled by a large majority. The bill 
beccunc law at the end of J uly. 

Neither the Irish Church Bill nor the expectation of the Land 
Bill had the pacificatory effect anticipated. The release of 
Disturbances ^ number of the Fenian prisoners in 1869 was 
and coercion, looked upon rather as a sign of weakness ; and, just 
as in the case of Catholic emancipation forty years earlier, it 
appeared that measures commonly recognised as just, at least 
in intention, were actually concessions to a threatening agita- 
tion. If Fenianism had been throttled, its place was taken by 
an increasingly active agrarian secret society movement, finimced, 
like tliat of the Fenians, by the American Irish. Agrarian out- 
rages were growing in prevalence in 1869 and 1870, and the 
Land Bill was accompanied by a Peace Preservation Act, 
authorising the lord-lieutenant to proclaim districts in which 
the use of firearms was to be prohibited, increasing the powers 
of the police for searching dwelling-houses and arresting doubtful 
characters on suspicion, and strengthening the summary juris- 
diction of tlie magistrates.' In 1871 powers still more arbitrary 
were confcrrc’d for a period of two years, in conseqiK'nce of the 
persistence of outrages. On tlic other hand, one other un- 
successful attempt at conciliation was made by the Irish Univer- 
sity Bill of 1873 ; a bill wliich was defeated in circumstances 
presently to be recorded. 


III. The Fikst Gladstone Administration, 1869-1874 

The Irish Cliurch question and the threatened collision between 
the two Houses of Parliament occupied tlie government during 
Demand for 1869, and in 1870 tlie Irish Land Bill ; but in 1870 
education. Irish affairs, important as they were, did not fill 
the entire field. The enfranchisement of tlie artisan class 
forced the question of education to the front. If the working- 
man was going to be the numerically predominant factor in 
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the electorate, it behoved the nation which was to governed* 
by him to see tliat he was iit to exercise liis new function. Lowe 
had summed up tlie position in the phrase, ‘ Wc must educate 
our masters ’ ; for although since 1839 government had made 
some provision for the assistance of education, it was obvious 
that a great deal more must be done than could be accom- 
plished l)y voluntary effort with only trifling help from the State 
to support it. 

\V. E. Forster, the vice-president of the Education Committee 
of the Trivy Council, though not a member of the cabinet, was 
the parent of tlu^ great educational measure of 1870. The elemeu- 
In the previous year a statutory commission had schools, 
been appointed to revise the system of secondary education 
at the grammar schools, but this was a small matter as com- 
pared with the great problem of providing elementary educa- 
tion for the labouring classes. In 1870, elementary education 
was still provided entirely by the \'oluntary schools created and 
controlled by sundry religious bodies, of which the Church of 
England National Scjc'iety wiis the most prominent. The 
schools were maintained by voluntary contributions, supple- 
mented by grants from the State. The first *grant of £20,000 
was made in 1833 ; this was raised m 1839 to £30,000, and in 
i8.^b to £100,000. 13 y i 8(>9 the grant had gone up to £500,000. 

In all the State-aidc‘d schools, the^eligious teaching was de* 
nominational, though niodiiied by. a consciencc^lause unde/ 
which parents who so desired might withdraw their children 
from the religious lessons. But the school accommodation 
provided under the voluntary system was entirely inadequate. 
It was diflicult en%)Ugh for the existing schools to maintain a 
sufficient standard, anci there were far too few of them to satisfy 
the necessary requirements. 

The purpose of the new scheme, then, was not to displace the 
existing schools, but to suppiement them by State 
schools. The State schools were to be under the Forster’s 
management of local bodies, school boards, elected ^ucation 
by town councils in municipal boroughs mid by 
vestries elsewhere. The expenses were to be met in equal 
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proportion® by local rates, government grants, and fees to be 
paid by the parents, Tiie government code and the govern- 
ment’inspection were to be applied botli to the new board schools 
and to the voluntary schools. The school boards were to be 
authorised to frame bye-laws making attendance compulsory, 
and to establish schocjls where no fees were to be demanded 
from the child ; but it was Ic^ft to the local authorities to decide 
whether attendiuice should be compulsor}^ and whether it should 
be free. The most dihicult of all the questions still remained to 
be faced, that of the religious education wliicli was to be pro- 
vided. The bill as framed left the decision on this point also 
to the local school boards. 

There was a section of the Liberal i>arty at that time specially 
associated with Birmingham, which objected to these three 
Religious permissive powers vestt^d in the school boards, 

education. They d(*manded that all the State schools should 
be free, that the attendance should be compulsory, and that the 
education should be entirely secular ; religious education should 
be a thing apart, having nothing to do with the State. Apart 
from this group Biere was no strong demand cither that educa- 
tion should be free, or tliaj; it should be compulsory. But while 
public feeling was very strongly opposed to tlic exclusion of 
religious education, there was a strong sentiment among Non- 
conformists that secular education was preferable to sectarian 
education ; from their point of view, it was certain that Anglican 
influences would predominate, and that in the great majority 
of cases the religious education sanctioned by the local school 
board would be specifically Anglican. Their own children 
would be withdrawn under the conscience* clauses, and they 
would be paying at the same time for the Anglican education 
of their Anglican neighbours. The difficulty of providing special 
instruction separately for the children of the members of different 
religious bodies was too great for a solution of the problem to 
be found upon those lines. 

It seemed probable that Nonconformist opinion would be 
thrown on the side, of secular education, when a way out was 
found through an amendment, known as the Cowper-Temple 
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Clause. The option of the local school boards was taken* 
away and a regulation was substituted for it, requiring that 
simple Biblical instruction should be given with- TiieCcwper- 
out any denominational colouring, and without the Temple 
employment of the formularies of any particular . 

religious denomination. Parents who regarded this unde- 
nominational religious education as hurtful could withdraw 
their children under the conscience clause. Other modifications 
in the bill raised the age limit to thirteen years, and gave the 
election of the school boards to the ratepayers instead of to the 
town councils and vestries. P'orster's Education Act, the name 
by which this great measure will always be remembered, became 
law in August 1870. 

The two years following were decidedly damaging to the 
popularity of the Liberal government. It was in the first place 
presented with a dilemma, by the necessity for oovenipient 
taking action upoii’^he report of the i8(>7 com- and trade 
mission with regard to trade unions. At the 
gtmeral election of i8()8 the working-class volt; had been cast 
for the Liberals, and they were naturally expi‘cted to recognise 
that fact in their legislation. But the party* was still largely 
doininai(*d by the ideas of the M*ancliester school. Where 
capital and labour were in opposition the ideas of the Manchester 
school were unfavourable to labour ; that is to say, it was held 
to be economically wrong for the capitalist to be in any way 
controlled in the management of his business, whether by the 
State or by organised labour. As the outcome of the late 
commission, the trade unions had grasped the fact that, in order 
to inakejcoUectivejiiiax^^ainingjeffective^ it was i n the first pla ce 
necessary that the unions should acquire a legal status which 
would enable them to protect their funds in a court of law 
against malversation ; secondly, that they must at the same 
time be protected against corporate liability ; and thirdly, 
that in the event of strikes they were helpless unless they could, 
without transgressing the law, apply some form of pressure 
to deter other men from taking the places of the men on 
strike. 
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A goveniment bill was introduced in 1871, which was sub- 
sequently ^divided into two portions — the Trade Union Act, 
1871 The Criminal Law Amendment Act. The first 

goTei&meiit of these measures was intended, and was commonly 
trade union understood, to secure the two first of the trade 
me^eures. unionist demands. The unions were permitted by 
/it to register themselvc's, so that they could proceed against 
their officials for malversation ; and they could not them- 
selves be proceeded against at law. The second measure dealt 
with intimidation and coercion. Intimidation and coercion 
quite clearly ought to be illegal ; not Ic'ss ck'arly simple per- 
suasion, whether of masters or workmen, should be recognised 
as legitimate ; but the problem was to draw the line between 
persuasion and intimidation. The methods employed in the 
past by the ill-regulated unions, for instance at Sheffield, 
had been those of sheer terrorism. The revelations concerning 
them had horrified the public, which failed to discriminate. 
The tyranny of unions over non-unionist workmen was a thing 
not to be tolerated, and protection against such tyranny was 
the primary object of the new bill. Consequently, in drawing 
the line between persuasion and intimidation, it allowed only 
the narrowest possible ipargin for persuasion, and in effect 
endorsed all the legal decisions condemning any overt methods 
of dissuading men from working where a strike was in progress. 
The Act did not in effect alter the law as it had been interpreted 
by the judges ; it gave those decisions statutory endorsement. 
But the practical effect of the two Acts taken together was 
that the employers were angry because they regarded tlic first 
as dangerously increasing the power of the unions, while they 
were not mollified by the second ; whereas tile union men found 
that by the second Act they were definitely forbidden to take 
any of the steps necessary to make a strike effective ; so that 
they, too, were turned against the government. 

Unpppular also at the time were the administrative reforms 
in the army introduced by Cardwell at the War Office ; reforms 
generally denounced at the time by military men, though as 
time passed the unfavourable verdict was completely reversed. 
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The revelations of inefficiency in the system at the time of* 
the Crimean War had necessitated some reorganisAlion ; but 
the startling success of the German arms in the cardwjpU’s 
Franco-Prussian war in 1870 forced the question amy 
to the front. CardwelFs reforms brought the 
whole organisation of the army under the control of the secretary 
of state for war, so curtailing the powers of the commanderdn- 
chief, who had hillierto stood in an exceptional relatioii to the 
Crown. The continental practice of compulsory militaryy 
service was rejected ; but the attraction of enlistment was in- 
creased by a short-servicc system, under which the men were to 
serve with the colours for six years, and to spend another six 
in a special reserve, which did not prevent them from taking 
up civil employment ; whereas under the old system they had 
enlisted for twelve years with the colours, and were encouraged 
to enlist lor another nine years when their time expired. 

Not less notable was the abolition of purchase, the system by 
which tlic admission of ollicers to the service and their promo- 
tion had been controlled. Commissions were to Abolition of 
be obtained by o})en comjx'tition, and promotion P^ircnase. 
was to go by seniority. The officers, however, .,who had entered 
the army under the old system, were* to receive the ecpiivalent 
of the price paid for commissions. The bill abolishing pur- 
chase prc'ceded the bill for army organisation. It weis passed 
in the Commons, but in effect rejected by the Lords. But 
a statute of 1S08 had conveyed to the Crown the power by 
which the purchase system had been established under a royal 
warrant. The Crown had beyond all question the legal power, 
of cancelling the warrant under which the system was estab- 
lished. Gladstone took the extremely audacious but indubit- 
ably legal step of over-riding the opposition of the Lords and 
abolishing purchase by royal warrant. No one could have 
complained if, in the first instance, the thing had been done by 
royal warrant without introducing a bill ; but there was justi- 
fication for the contention of the Opposition that to fall back 
upon a royal warrant because the House of Lords exercised 
its constitutional right of rejecting a bill was an abuse of the 
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constitution. Even Gladstone’s supporters were made uneasy 
by the method (niiploycd for obtaining a reform as to the 
desirability of which in itself they had no doubts at all. 

Again, irritation was created by Lowe’s budget. Money 
was wanted to give Cardweirs reforms elfect. The chancellor 
Lowe's the exchequer proposed to raise it in the first 

bud^^et. place'^y a small increase in the income tax. But 

he wanted more than a penny and less than twojience, so he 
proposed to impose it in the form of a percentage, which annoyed 
the public who were accustomed to calculate so many pennies 
in the pound, but not so much per cent. Then he wanted to 
increase the succession duties, whercLy he irritatc‘d property ; 
And finally, he proposed a small tax upon matches, which created 
a somewhat absurd excitement. The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer found himself obliged ignomiiiiously to withdraw his 
scheme and to content himself with a simple twopence added 
to the income tax ; but the general ellect was damaging to the 
reputation of the govc'rnment, whic h was not retrieved by the 
removal of the extra irnjiost a year afterwards. 

Then in 1872 the ministry tried its hand at one of the most 
dangerous of expmmeiits, a bill dealing with public-house licences. 
1872. A enraged tlie licensed trade without pleasing 

licensing temperance refomiers. And the government did 
nothing to regain popularity by passing in the 
same year the Ballot Act, -which, as a matter of fact, made it 
certain that no one could possibly tell on which side an elector 
The Ballot, g^ive his vote except by his own admission. Yet 
even after forty years there arc still many electors 
who remained unconvinced of the secrecy of the ballot, and it 
was only to a very small degree that the Act served as a .check 
upon bribery. 

One after another the domestic measures of the government, 
BMReto whether they were good or ibad, served only to 
weaken their hold upon public support. Still more 
destructive was its record in foreign affairs. 
During, the Franco-Prussian War it preserved a 
strict neutrality. Both France and Prussia, like the North 
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and South in the American War, were extremely aggrieved — 
France, because Britain did not intervene in her favour, Prussia, 
because slie commended moderation to the victors. Public 
opinion in England, at first velumently hostile to France, after- 
wards hostile to Prussia, considered that British influence oiight 
somehow to have made itself felt. On the main issue, the 
government certainly did not deserve rc'proach; but on a side 
is^ ue o f great importance which sprang out of the war it suffered 
a grave defeat. Russia s(‘ized her opportunity to repudiate the 
1856 Treaty of Paris. She announced that she no longer in- 
tended to be bound by it as concerned the clauses neutralising 
the Black Sea, and interdicting warships on its 
waters. In fact, thcae was nothing to be done, iin- Black Sea 
less Britain chose to plunge single-handed into a war 
with Russia in order to maintain the neutralisation of the Black 
Sea, which in itself was a question of indifference to the other 
powers. Practically all that was open to Lord Granville was to 
protest against the pretension that a single power was at liberty 
on its own account to tear up a treaty to which all the European 
powers had been parties. A modification of the Peuris treaty 
could only be made by the powers jn conference. This was 
doctrine to which Russia could hardly object, especially as there 
was every reason to belitwe that a conferiaice would sanction 
her claims. The conference was duly held in London after 
Bismarck had shown his predilection in favour of Russiei by 
suggesting St. Petersburg. The Russian expectations were 
fulfilled ; Ihitain was the only power which desired to preserve 
the treaty intact. Russia ggt what she wanted, and Granville 
got nothing beyond* tho formal recognition of the principle that 
a general assent must be obtained for the abrogation of a general 
treaty. The one actual gain of the Crimean War was taken 
away (March 1871). 

Hardly more satisfactory in the popular judgment was the 
pacific settlement by arbitration of the outstanding question 
of the Alabama and the other claims put forward The‘Aia- 
by the United States. The British government had 'bama ’ claim, 
expressed readiness to discuss compensation for private losses 
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incurred by the conduct of the cruisers. The United States 
demanded compensation for a great deal bc'sides private losses, 
vaguely estimated at ^^400,000,000. This was obviously ridicu- 
lous. In 1871, however, it was agreed that a joint commission 
sliQuld meet in Washington to discuss the wliole matter. The 
British commissioners proposed tliat such questions as could 
not be at once adjusted should be submitted to arbitration, 
without prejudice to the British contention that in a strictly 
technical point of view no claim to compensation existed. By 

1871 . the Treaty of Washington, which was adopted 

Treaty of on „ 8th ]\Iay 1871, sundry outstanding disputes 

Wasiimffton. j^^^tween the Ignited vStates and Canada were 
adjusted. The still oi)en question as to the western boundary 
in the neighbourhood of Vancouver Island was to be referred 
to the German emperor for arbitration. The question of the 
cruisers was to be referred to a tribunal of live persons nominated 
by 'Great Britain, the United States, and three states presumed 
to be impartial, namely, Italy, Brazil, and Switzerland. The 
British consented to waive counter claims in respect of Fenian 
raids into Canada, and to allow, for the ])urposes of the arbitra- 
tion, the recogirltion of a princi])le which heretofore had no 
place in international la^, but had just been adopted in the 
Foreign Enlistment Act, which penalised the building of ships 
for use by a foreign belligerent power. The United States then 
declared their intention of. insisting upon submitting the pre- 
posterous ‘ indirect claims ' to the Geneva Court of Arbitration ; 
and a final breach was only avoided when the court itself pro- 
nounced that these claims did not fall within the scope of the 

1872. treaty. The arbitration, therefore, resolved itself 
^ejSexieva ■ into the award of compensation for direct damage 

(done by eight cruisers. In respect of five, the 
claims were dismissed by the court. In respect of one> the 
Alabama herself, the court was unanimous. In respect of the 
other two, the Florida and the Shenandoah, the British arbi- 
trator differed from his colleagues, but was over-ruEd. The 
,,.«ward fixed the total of compensation at £^,2^0,000, 

British opinion held, as a matter of course, that the award was 
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tinfairly favourable to the United States. The award of the 
Emperor William on the Vancouver question ado|)ted the 
United States view; and the settlement of the popular, 
Canadian Fisheries i^uestion in the Treaty of Wash- disapproval, 
ington itself was regarded by Canadians as unfair to Canada. 
Popular opinion also judged that the treaty had gone too 
far in its concessions as to the terms of the arbitration. 
Again the government lost credit, although it had done infinite 
service, not so much by averting war at the time as by setting 
the precedent of voluntarily referring international disputes to 
impartial arbitration. For the moment, however, the result 
tended to establish the conviction that any foreign tribunal, 
or tribunal consisting chiefly of foreigners, was quite certain to 
enter upon its duties with an anti-British bias. 

The Geneva award was given in September 1872. At the 
beginning of 1873 Gladstone introduced a University Bill for 
Ireland. In England the last religious tests had 1373 
just been abolished at the universities in the face Irish uni- 
of strong opposition. In Ireland, the antagonism 
of creeds offered an educational problem even more difficult 
of solution than in England. The attempt w«s now made to 
create a single Irish university, to which the existing colleges 
were to be affiliated. The university was to be undenomina- 
tional, and consequently it was to be precluded from the teach- 
ing of theology, mental and moral science, and modern history. 
The scheme was denounced on all sides, though for different 
reasons, by Irish Protestants, by Roman Catholics, and by 
English Nonconformists. The bill was defeated by a majority 
of three. Gladston9 resigned, Disraeli refused to take office, 
anS neither party was dnxious for an immediate dissolution. A 
week after his resignation Gladstone reluctantly resumed office. 

Only one measure of importance was recorded in the year, a 
Ju dicat ure Act reorganising the Courts of Justice; it estab- 
lished a Supreme Court having two branches, the judicature 
High Court of Justice and the Court of Appeal ; the , 4 ®^* 

High Court having three divisions, King's Bench, Chancery, and 
a third covering Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty. Ultimately 
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the separate position of the House of Lords as the final 
Court ofc Appeal received statutory recognition. The Act is 
associated with the name of Lord Selbornc. 

In the latter part of the year, it was found necessary to send 
a small expedition under Sir Garnet Wolseky to deal with the 
Ttoe Ashanti king of Ashanti, who had been attacking the British 
expedition. Protectorate on the Gold Coast. The commander 
and his troops did their work admiral)ly ; but before it was 
finished the Gladstone government had ceased to exist. 

In January 1874 the j)rime minister determined on a dis- 
solution and an appeal to the country. He was apparently 
1874. The under the impression that his position would be 
government’s strc‘ngth(‘ned. The finances were in a satisfactory 
record. condition, and lie announced that the long-desired 

moment had come when the income tax could be taken off 
altogether, while a sufficient comp('nsation was to be extracted 
from an increase of the succession duties. In the course of the 
administration £12,000,000 of taxation had been remitted, 
£ 26 , 000,000 of the National Debt had been paid off, and in 1873 
the income tax had actually be(‘n reduced to threepence, the 
lowest figure on^ record since its first iinj)osition. The govern- 
ment had to its credit .an immense legislative acliievcment ; 
though opinions might differ as to the merits of its legivSlation. 
The disestablishment of the Irish ('hurch, the Irish Land Bill, 
the Education Act, and the reorganisation of the army, were 
measures each of which •individually would have made an 
administration remarkable. Not less striking was the appeal 
to arbitration in the Alabama case. Yet none of these measures 
excited popular enthusiasm. Remission of taxation does not 
add to popularity as inc rease of taxation detracts from it. 
The Alabama arbitration might be looked upon as an experi- 
ment courageous to the point of heroism ; but it could also be 
portrayed along with the new Black Sea Treaty as a painful 
proof of diplomatic feebleness. For the rest the government 
measures had aroused the anger of capitalists and of trade 
unionists ; they had stirred the hostility of that very powerful 
organisation, the licensed trade ; churchmen could not forgive 
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the spoliation of the Irish Church ; Nonconformists thought 
the Education Act too favourable to churchmen. There was no 
single section of the community which felt that its own par- 
ticular interests had been positively advanced ; even the promise 
that the income tax should be removed could be denounced 
as a mere electioneering trick. The disappointed Dissoiutfon 
leaders of the trade unions took their revenge by defeat, 
ninning a number of independent candidates, of whom only 
two won seats, but nearly all tli(‘ rest succeeded in diverting a 
sufficient number of votc‘S to transfer the contested seat from the 
Liberal to the Conservative candidate. When the new House of 
Commons met, the Opposition had a solid majority of fifty — 
tlie first ConscTvativc majority since it had been dissolved by 
Peel’s adoption of Free; Trade. Gladstone resigned, and Disraeli 
became prime minister for the second time. 


IV. Disraeli’s Second Administration, 1874-1880 

The reforming (Tiergics of the Gladstone ministry more than 
exhausted the immi'diate enthusiasm of the electorate for 
political changes ; it had already exhausted the 1874. 
capacity of the Liberal party for cohesion, i^ong Gladstone, 
before his term of office M’as over, Gladstone was highly irritated 
by what he reganU'd as party disloyalty, the disposition of 
mcmbcTS to break away. From the moment when he resigned 
office he was anxious to be freed from the strain of party leader- 
ship, and believed himself to be anxious for a political repose 
which he was quite inc apable of enjoying. For the time being, 
however, he consented to retain the leadership. 

Disraeli, on the odief hand, embarked upon his second adminis- 
tration with clear skies and favouring breezes. Storms were 
not to be anticipated. There was no demand for msraeirs 
heroic measures such as would arouse contentious cabinet, 
passion. The nations of the Continent were at peace ; our 
quarrel with America had been settled ; an understanding had 
been arrived at even with Russia in respect of her advance in 
Central Asia, T^ prime minister was at the head of a, reunited 
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party; Lord Derby at the Foreign Office commanded general 
confidence* In 1867 Lord Cranbornc and Lord Carnarvon had 
revolted when the old Lord Derby and Disraeli took their leap 
in the dark ; but they accepted the fait accompli, Cranborne, 
whp had become marquess of Salisbury, went to the India Office, 
and Carnarvon took the Colonics. An able home secretary 
was found in the person of Richard Cross ; Sir Stafford North- 
cote, the chancellor of the exchequer, was of proved financial 
ability, besides being happily endowed with a personality wliich 
inspired tlie affection of political opponents as well as supporters. 
No one as yet realised that a now parliamentary factor had come 
into existence destined to play a very important part, the 
The Home organised group of Irish Home Rulers, fifty-eight in 
Rule Party. niTml^er, who were as yet under the by no means 
aggressive leadership of Isaac Butt. The movement was not 
separatist like Fenianism, though in effect Irish Separatists 
supported it ; rather it was a variant upon O’Conneirs Repeiil 
movement, professedly constitutional in its methods, aiming 
primarily at the establishment of an Irish legislature in Dublin ; 
while its representatives aimed at controlling Irish legislation 
and Irish admimstration, pending tliat solution of the Irisli 
problem. 

Drastic legislation then was not to be looked for from the 
new Conservative government. It had not yi't been suggested 
that a party coming into power should nip(‘al or subvert the 
measures of its predecessors in office. Vehemently as the Con- 
servatives had opposed Irish disestablishment and Anny re- 
organisation, those questions were regarded as settled. Eccle- 
PubUcWor siastical questions attracted immediate attention. 
shipReguia- A Public Worship Regulation Act in England, due 
tionAct. obvious fact that no existing authority was 

able effectively to control the ceremonial idiosyncrasies of the 
clergy, established a special judge for ecclesiastical causes — for 
dealing, that is, with complaints of breaches of ecclesiastical law, 
the bishop in each case having the right to veto proceedings. 
The bill received very general support from Protestant senti- 
ment, because it was in effect directed against the introduction 
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of practices which were looked upon as papistical ; but it was* 
resented in clerical quarters, as subjecting ecclesiastical questions 
to lay jurisdiction, which to most laymen appeared to be the 
logical corollary of tlic privilege of establishment. Gladstone 
entirely failed to carry the Opposition with him in resisting^ the 
measure. 

Nor weis lie more successful in the case of tbe Scottish Church 
Patronage Bill, wlureby the Established Church in Scotland 
procured the abolition of lay patronage, to which 
the Disruption and the creation of the Free Kirk patronage 
had been due. The Free Kirk naturally resented (Scotland) 
the proposal; their ministers had surrendered the 
endowments prcn isely on account of lay patronage ; if now the 
establishment recognisc^d that it liad then been in the wrong, it 
was not justified in keeping the endowments to itself. Justice 
required a measure of reunion and reinstatement. Jn spite of 
the support given by Gladstone to the Free Kirk contention, 
parliament remained unmoved. The measure was a proper 
measure in itself, and was not made improper by being belated. 
So the Free Kirk j)rotest was ignored and the Act was passed. 

A third measure proposed in part to rcvg;‘se the Endowed 
Schools Act of the last government, and to t-xniirok 

of the Est ablished Church in England a ^number Endowed 
of th^ schools endowed prior to 16O1, which that Schools Bill. 
Act had tTc'prived of their denominational character. The rela- 
tion between eiulowments and the 'year i(jOi arrses from the 
fact that the existence of religious bodies outside the Church 
was not recognised before tliat date, so that endowments with a 
religious object, such as all schools were, necessarily connected 
the school with the*Established Church ; not because the person 
who left the money wdshed to endow that particular church, 
but because he had no choice. This pro])osal, however, reunitea 
t he whole Op positio n and alar med a trood many Conservative s ; 
consequently the government dr opped it out of the bill, and 
contented themselves with ulacimr th e schools in th e hands of 
th e charity co mmissioner s, and merely abolishing the special 
Endowed Schools Commission. 

2 A 
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The New Democracy 

Legislation on behalf of the working classes had hitherto iDcen 
connected^ in no greater degi ee with one of the political parlies 
The rrties other. If Liberal governments had, 

and the passed the Factory Acts, the initiative had come 
working- quite as much from philanthropic Tories as from 
advanced Radicals. Official J^ibcralism, while 
hostile to all that is recognised as class privilege, was ultra- 
individualist ; the Conservative party, whose education Dis- 
raeli had taken in hand, believed with entire conviction in the 
essential differentiation of the social strata. Benevolen t Con- 
s ervatisrg desired earnestly to ease the lot of the ‘ lower orders,* 
provided always that they were duly kept in their place. But 
politicians in the Conservative party we re aware that the Fran- 
chise Act had made the working-class vote a political force which 
it was expedient to conciliate. Official Liberalism had shown 
no disposition to conciliate the working-class vote, and in the 
general election that vote had bc‘en one of the most important 
factors which gave the Conservatives their majority. It was 
the turn of the Conservatives to show that tliey were the true 
friends of the working-man. 

The year i8755.then was a fruitful one ; for the Government 
was exceedingly strong while the Opposition was exceedingly 
1876 . The weak. Gladston e f ormally y/jthdn>vv imm fhf» 
union l eadership of his partA ^ which in the House of 
triumpii. Lords rcmaine^„a :itllJ.a^aaj£at^ and in the 
H ouse of C ommons devplved upop Lord Hartingl,Qn Perhaps 
the most notable event was the unexpectedly complete victory 
of the Trade Unionists. All that they had demcinded and failed 
to obtain from the Liberals was now conceded. The late 
'Criminal Law Amendment Act and the earlier Master and Servant 
Act of 1867 gave place to the Conspiracy and Protection of 
Property Act and the Employers and Workmen Act. These 
two measures definitely placed the employer and the employee 
on the footing of two equal parties to a civil contract — a change 
significantly expressed in the title of the Act which dropped 
the terms master and servant. At the same time, they so 
amended the law of conspiracy, which the courts had made so 
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effective an instrument in the hands of employers, that it wa5 
made legal for men acting in concert to do anything which was 
legal for a single individual. Peacefu l p icketing was definitely 
sanctioned ; that is, it became definitely legal to post men out- 
side works where a strike was in progress to dissuade other 
workmen from entering them, provided that no actual intimida- 
tion were employed. It was not till a considerably later date 
that the courts found themselves obliged to enforce on technical 
grounds an interpretation of these Acts and of the Liberal 
Trade Unions Act which was undoubtedly other than had been 
intended when the Acts were framed. 

Another step in factory legislation was t he adoption of a Nine 
Hours Aci for women and children in the cotton trade, initiated 
at the instance of the men, because they justly a Nine Hours 
calculated that it would inevitably be accompanied 
in practice by a reduction in the hours of adult male labour. 

State intervention was still viewed with apprehension. Two 
measures of this session provided something in the nature of 
a new departure. The A gricultural Holdings Act permissive 
theoretically enf orced the payment of compensB - le&tsiatiion. 
ti on to a tenanl iit the close of his tenancy fo g capital expended 
u pon his holding . Practically it did*nothing more than recog- 
nise the abstract desirability of the payment of compensation, 
since landlord and tenant could contract out — that is, they 
could make a contract freeing the landlord from his liability 
under the Act, so that in eflect the Act itself was almost a dead 
letter. In the same way the Artisans* Dwe lling s Act asserted 
the very sound principle, that c orporatioiis Ot lai’gc ciHcs shoul d 
h ave power t o a cquire compuli^ily buildings or land for the. 
pur pose of ^^oviclu^ decent habitations . But again the actual 
eifect was small, because the meas ure was merely permissiv e. 
If the corporations were not disposed to acquire insanitary areas 
and make them sanitary they were not required to do so. Hence, 
the inducement to undertake such operations being small, this 
Act also to a large extent remained a dead letter. 

The year, however, was not without its sensation. In 1869, 
a canal had been opened from Port Said to Suez, connectii^ 
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'the Mediterranean with the Red Sea. Its construction had 
occupied t(?n years ; it had been mainly the work of its French 
The Suez projector, Lcsseps. The capital sunk in it had 
bet'll mainly French ; for Palmerston had turned 
a cqfd shoulder upon the whole project, judging that even if it 
were successful it would be in el feet undt'r French control, and 
would be utilised in the interests of France. As he did not 
want it to succeed, he would have nothing to say to it; but 
it did succeed, with the result IJiat the controlling interest in 
it was lield iirst by the khcdiv^c of Egypt, and next to lum by 
the French shareholders ; although the shipping which passed 
through it was mainly British, and its prinicary value was as a 
route to India. In 1875 the Khedive Ismail was in serious 
financial straits ; and it occurred to him to escape from his 
difficulties by selling his interest in the Suez Canal. Disraeli 
learnt of this intention, and also that the khedive was about 
to make his oiler to France. If the Pfi'cnch purchased the 
khedive’s shares, the control of the canal would be completely 
in their hands. On 25th November 1875, the world was startled 
by the announcement that the British government had pur- 
chased the khedive ’s shares lor the sum of £4,000,000. Merely 
as an investment, the strt/ke was more than warranted \ at the 
present time the shares are producing an interest of about 
twenty-five per cent. But the purchase almost converted the 
canal into a British concerii — and the canal was the high road 
to India. 

After 1875 domestic legislation was practically suspended. 
Public interest was beginning to be absorbed in external affairs, 
The Home i^nd in parliament the time liad arrived for the Irish 
Rulers. Home Rule party to make itself felt. The govern- 

ment was deaf to their demands for a revision of the 1870 Land 
Bill, with a view to preventing the methods of evading its pro- 
visions or intentions which the landlords had discovered. The 
mild methods of the Irish leader did not satisfy his more warlike 
followers, and under the guidance of Charles Stewart Parnell 
they develoi^ed a system of obstructing all business by a skilful 
abuse of the rules of the House, such as was without any pre- 
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2edent in the history of parliament. In 1876, however, th6 
actual leadership had not yet passed to Parnell, and the new 
aggressive movement was only in embryo. 

The Suez Canal sensation was soon followed by another. 
Early in 1876 Disraeli introduced the Royal Titles BilL^by 
whigh the style of impress of India was added 
to the titles of Queen Victoria. Disraeli, with a Empress 
keener perception of Oriental sentiment than is 
common in England, was anxious to create in the mind of 
India an impression of magnific(‘nce and powc^r more picturesque, 
appealing more to the imagination, than the mere practical 
strength and justice of the Indian administration. Probably 
he was right. vSomething had just been effected by the tour 
of the Prince of Wales in India and its attendant displays. 
According to Indian conceptions, an emperor means something 
greater than a king, and a real value was attached to the new 
title of Kaisar-i-Hind. In England, however, the idea met with 
little favour. During the last century Europe had seen two 
French empires, neither of which had lasted twenty years, and 
the arrival of a new Cc'rman empire of which the durability had 
not yet b(‘en put to the jn'oof. In British mwids, imperial titles 
were at a discount ; but Disradi gotdiis way, very much to the 
satisfaction of the queen herself. The prime minister probably 
reckoned, not without reason, that with a Russian Kaisar loom- 
ing behind Afghanistan, it would be as well to ho.vc a British 
Kaisar reigning in Hindustan. 

In relation to Russia’s policy, the mantle of Palmerston had 
fallen upon Disraeli, not upon his foreign minister, Lord Derby, 
nor upon Gladstone’s foreign minister. Lord Gran- ists. 
ville. Russia had beaten Granville over the Black R'lssia, 

Sea question, and had certainly not been foiled by him over 
the Central Asian question. Now the Turkish question was 
coming todhe fore again ; but I^israeli did not leave the manage- 
ment of it to Lord Derby. 

Turkey had in effect done nothing whatever to carry out the 
promises made in 1856. Troubles in the Balkan provinces had 
never ceased. British diplomacy had not been exerted to 
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bring pressure upon the Porte, but Russia had certainly not 
been inactive in assuring the Porte's Christian subjects of her 
The powers own goodwill. Wherirgr she actively iomented in- 
and Turnkey, surrcction is a question which will never be answered ; 
but ii\ 187 s ins urre ctions brote out in tl^c provinces of Bosnia 
and_Herzegovina. At the same time Turkey practically 
announced her bankruptcy, and it appearcfl nec('ssary that the 
powers should once more inteiwenc. At the end of December 
Austria issued the note which bears the name of her chancellor, 
Count Andrassy, which received the general approval of the 
powers. J-t invited tiui l^orte to set on foot a series of long pro- 
mised reforms, and to entrust the execution thereof to a special 
commission. The sultan with cheerful promptitude promised 
very nearly everything ; but the insurgents wanted something 
more than Turkish promises, and the note provided no material 
guarantees that they would be carried out. Tlie sultan argued 
that it was unreasonable to expect him to S(‘t about reforms 
while the rebels were in anus. Not only did the 
Disagree- rebels remain in arms, but in April Bulgaria also 

ment among revolted, 'Thereupon the thn^e emperors pro- 
the powers. , . . Ti + r ^ f 

posedr to issue anotluT note of a more peremptory 

tb.gXP'Ctcr, tlin'atening arfnc'd intervc'iilion if its terms were 
not complied with. France and Italy assented. The British 
ggyernment resentt'd the actiem of the three powers in pre- 
paring the note without consulting P>ritain, and declined to 
endorse it. Violent disorders broke out in Constantinople, 
ending in t he depositi on and dea th, by his own hand or other- 
wise, of thc.^^ultajQ. Clearly, the imperial chancellories, on the 
one hand, had assumed that they could act independently of 
Britain ; not less clearly the Turks were under the impression 
that they could count upon British support. And this latter im- 
pression was intensified when a British sqiaadjrQn was dispatched 
to Bc^ikaJJay* This was done by the desire of the British am- 
bassador, not by way of a threat, but in case the disturbances at 
the capital should necessitate intervention for the protection of life 
an<J.|M:operty. But while this reason was a quite sufficient,one,it 
appeared to be m^^^iJ.ly the cloak for inpre .aggressive designs. 
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Before June was over a new complexion was given to the 
situation by the publication of appalling stories atrocities 
commjttech by the Turks in the endeavour to Buigariau 
suppress the Bulgarian revolt. The Bulgarian atroefties. 
atrocities rouse d Glad stone to plunge into a campaign against 
the * Unspeakable Turk.* It is needless to inquire whether the 
pictures drawn by the newspaper correspondents were over- 
coloured ; allowing everything possible for hasty acceptance 
of unsifted evidence and for pirtun^sque exaggeration, a mere 
residuum of the horrors recounted would have been quite suffi- 
cient to warrant a storm of resentment. Lord Derby himself 
addressed the ambassador at Constantinople in terms which, if 
carefully restrained, were still sufficiently emphatic. Rut mean- 
while vSeryia also revolted ; and the Servian prince was aided 
by a Russian gimcral and numbers of Russian volunteers. But 
still the Servian army could not stand against the Turkish 
troops, and ScTvia appealed for European iaterveoktion. 

A scheme was proposed by Lc^cl^D^xl^y to the powers to be 
imposed upon Turkey, with which the powers were in sub- 
stantial agreement. Turkey evaded acceptance; 
but Lord Derby succeeded in bringing al^^nit a conference, 
general conference at Constanlinople,*wherc Britain 
was represented by Lord Salisbury. The powers adopted Lord 
Derby’s proposals ; but th e^r ortc. while ready to promise any- 
thing, entirely declined to subject the carrying out of the reforms 
to the control of an international coimnission. Thereupon, in 
January 18^7, Russia withdrew from the confer- 1877 . 
ence and about the mobilisation of troops. The Constan- 
tinoplc conference had endt^d ; yet a p rotocol was signed by 
the^powers^iji on 3igt I^curcb, pronouncing that if they 

‘"were dissatisfied with the manner in which the reforms were 
carried out, they would consider in common what should be the 
next step. The protocol was accompanied by a declaration 
from Lord Derby, which was taken by the Turks to mean that 
there would be no next step ; and by a declaration from Russia, 
which in effect implied that in the Russian view the protocol 
was an ultimatum. T } ]9 J^qrte rejected the protocol, declaring 
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\jiat it was an infringement of the Treaty of Paris, which expressly 
repudiatcd^Clic right of the powers to control the internal adminis- 
tration of the Jurkish empire. As for the reforms demanded, 
they fell short of what the Turkish government had already 
, guamntced. A fortnight later Russia announced that since 
iTurkcy had refused to yield to the peaceful pressure of tlie 
Concert of Europe, the Tsar would take it upon himself to coerce 
her single-handed. 

Now there was colour for the Turkish contention ; but the 
plain fact was that Turkey , ta king shelter behind the terms c^f 
The situation t he Treaty of Paris T had m a&e i^ perh^ tly clea r 
in April. lPat whatever promises she might make she would 
do nothing at all unless actually coerced or convinced that 
coercion would really be apjdic'd. She would have been con- 
vinced, if the British government had not given her very good 
reason to trust in its hostility to coercion. But Ru ssia was 
detennined on coercion, and the attitude of the l^>ritish govern- 
ment ensured thrit^she would have to apply it single-handed, 
as she liad done before the Crimean War. There was at least 
a v ery strong justiheatjon for t he pn<;ifir>n ingt-n up by Ru^^ ^a 
The' oppression of- the Porte’s Christian subjec ts was not to be 
endured by the Christian state's of Europe. Although it is true 
that every sovereign state lias a riglit to manage its own affairs 
without foreign intervention, and tliat fact had officially been 
acknowhxlged in the Treaty of Paris, still there is a limit, and 
Russia was not alone in considering that that limit had been 
passed. Russia, though unsupported by the rest of the powers, 
took upon herself the role of champion of the oppressed ; nor 
was she to be deterred therefrom by Britisli protests. In 1877 
as in 1853, if Britain had openly declared that she would cp - 
ope rate with I^!^ia, Turkey would almost certainly have g iven 
way, and th ere would have been no war ; i f Britain liaTfron T 
outset made it unmistakably clear th a t she would interven e 
in arms on behalf of Turkey Ix'forc Russia had finally committed 
ficrselfrRuss ia would probably have held her hand and there 
would have been no war. But in both cases, Turkey took the 
risk of being defiant on the assumption that sooner or later 
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the British would be obliged to intervene on her behalf, and' 
Russia took the ris k of aggression in t he belief that the B ritish 
g overnment might protest , hut ^uld not fight. In both cases 
the Turk proved right in "his anticipation, and the Russian 
proved to be wrong. 

In August 1876, Disraeli, w^ho was then seventy- two years of 
age, withdrew from the turmoil of the House of Commons to the 
more restful atmo.sphere of the House of Lords, 
taking the title of earl of Bcaconsfield. In his The earl of 
last speech as a commoner he emp])asised Ihe 
determination of the government to maintain British interests 
at all costs ; and Britisli interests, in Ins view as in Palmerston's, 
demanded the preservation of the integrity of the Turkish 
empire. But Russia gave greater weight to the evidences of 
popular indignation aroused by tlie Bulgarian atrocities, and 
trusted to the pacific character of Lord Derby as before she 
had trusted to the pacific character of Lord Aberdeen. 

Tlie Rjissian d(‘c,l oration of war was followed by invasion. 
At the outset tlie Russian arms were successful, and there were 
some expectations of an easy promenade to Con- TheRusao- 
stantinople. Then cami' a check to tlie advance. furkiahWar, 
At the Schipka Pass nnd atjdevna* the Turkish 
troopj> held their ground against enonnous odds with au indomit- 
able^yalour which stirred the keenest admiration and won the 
sjiorting sympathies of the British public. The agitation 
against Turkish iniquities gave way before the agitation against 
Russian ambition and Russian hypocrisy. The public was 
again dominated by the conviction that the Russian ‘ champion- 
ship of the oppresse^d ^ was merely a cloak to cover her aggres- 
sive designs. Russia within her own borders governed by 
methods which were only a degree less barbarous than those of 
the Turk. But the mere fact that Russia and Turkey were 
at war was manifestly insufficient to warrant intervention ; 
after all Russki was fighting theorc^.ticall}'' only to enfor.Qe a, pro- 
gramme upon winch tlie powers had agreed. No overt action 
could be adopted unless she attempted to take steps which 
transgressed that programme. Officially the British govern- 
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ment stood for the maintenance of strict neutrality so long as 
neither E^pt nor Constantinople was threatened. 

But in December Plevna fell after a heroic defence of five 
months. In January i8y8 the^ Russians were at Adrianople. 
I878r. Lord Derby reminded Russia that no treaty she 

might make with the Porte would be valid unless ratified by the 
powers. 

While the Russians wore on their way to Adrianople, the 
British parliament met on 17th January. The chancellor of 
On the brink, the exchequer immediati^ly asked for 000 , 000 
for the army and navy, as a provision for possible eventualiticsj^ 
The money was voted by a large majority. On 23rd January, 
the ^ fleet was ordered to the Dardanelles. Lord D('rl>y and 
Lord Carnarvon both resigned, since both were averse from 
war ; but Derby withdrew his resignation when Besika Bay 
instead of the Dardanell(‘s was assigned as the destination of 
the fleet. Russia declared that if British warships entered the 
Dardanelles she would occuj:)y ConstantinopU', ; the sultan, how- 
ever, abstained from sanctioning the entry of the fleet. 

Meanwhile, an armistice was sigiunl, which was followed 
on 3rd March Iry the Treaty f)f_^?an Sfefano, bet^v^en Russia 
Treaty of Turke^^ Austria had already suggested a 

San stefano, congress, and on 4th. March Derby expressed ap- 
March. proval on condition that the whole treaty should 

be subinitted to the decisipn of the pf)wers. This was in strict 
accordance with the doctrine which the government had main- 
tained from the beginning. Russia declined ; she would give 
consideration at the congress to’ specific objections raised by 
particular powers to individual points aff9cting their own in- 
terests, but that was all. A deadlock seemed certain ; pacific 
though he was, on this point Lord Derby stood firm ; but the 
less pacific elements in the cabint‘t*^erc now so completely 
dominant that he resign ed. If it could be said that any specific 
project of the cabinet had brought him to this decision, it was 
the determination to call out the reserves. H^s^ace. j-t the 
ForeignjQiifice was taken by Lord Salisbury. 

The Treaty of San Stefano provided for recognition of the com- 
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plete independence of Roumania, Servia, and Montenegro. An 
immensely enlarged Bulgaria was to form a principality tribu- 
tary to the Porte, but autonomous. Refonns were Terms pf 
to be at once introduced in Bosnia, Herzegovina, the treaty, 
and Armenia ; and Russia was to receive some Asiatic territory 
in lieu of a cash indemnity. In Lord Salisbury’s view, the posi- 
tion of the new Bulgaria and the indejx'ndence of the Danube 
and Balkan states would make the Black Sea a Russian lake 
and the Balkan peninsula a dependency of Russia. 

Through April and May war and peace hung in the balance. 
Immediately upon the adjournment of parliament for the 

Easter recess it was announced that seven thousand , ^ 

Indian troops 

Indian troops had been ordered to Malta, a step ordered to 
which was certainly dramatic, and brought the 
resources of the British empire into emphatic pro- 
minence ; but it was more than doubtful whether the Crown 
had the legal power to take it without the consent of parliament, 
and it was quite obvious that the government had deliberately 
avoidc'd asking the consent of pariiaiiKnit. It was vigorously 
denounced and vigorously applauded, but the applause was 
the louder. Wdien the <piestion was raise ‘d inf parliament, the 
action of the government was endorse^d by a majority of 120, 
on 23rd Ma}^ 

But by this time, it appeared that Russia would yield the 
point of submitting the Treaty of Si\n Stefano to the congress 
of Europe; negotiations W(‘nt forward, and on The Berlin 
June the congress met at Berlin un der t he congress, 
presul^ cy of JSismarck, Bri^in^bemg represented 
by Lor^ Bca,consliekJ. JnmsQlf and Salisbury. In fact, 

however, before the congress met Lord Salisbury had come to 
separate secret agreements both with Russia and^ith Turkey. 
It was a foregone conclusion that the congress would adopt 
whatever Russia and Britain w^re mutually agreed upon. 
Russia had also made a private agreement with Austria. ^ ^In 
effect, the .business of , the congress wf>s to ratify the alterations 
in the Treaty of San Stefano which had thus been arranged 
beforehand. The independence of Servia, Montenegro, and 
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Roumania held good ; but Bosnia and Herzegovina were to be 
reorganised under Austrian administration. The greater Bul- 
garia^ which would in effect have been a Russian dependency 
was reduced to a comparatively small piece of territory, a Danube 
province about one-third of the size originally proposed. Another 
third was to be a Turkish province, with the name of Roumelia, 
under a Christian governor. The rest remained as it had 
been before. The British private agreement with Turkey did 
not affect the general treaty, but conveyed the occupation of 
the island of Cyprus to the British, in consideration of a 
British guarantee of the Turkish possessions in Asia, which did 
not affect the cessions to Russia made in tlie Treaty of San 
Stefano. The Turk, on the other hand, was solemnly pledged 
as before to introduce the reforms which were always coming 
and never came. 

Lord Beaconsfield returned from the Berlin congress bring- 
ing ^ Opposition might dcaiouncc the^ 

'Peace with methods by which it had b(‘en obtained, the secret 
honour.* treaties, llie manipulation of troops, the melo- 
dramatic atmosphere which Lord Beaconsfield had created. 
But the fact rcniaiiK'd that British diplomacy had won a com-^' 
plete triumpli, and gained everytliing at whicli the government 
aimed. If the prime minister had chosen tliis moment for a 
dissolution, he would liave been returned to power with an 
overwhelming majority. ^But he did not dissolve, and the 
record of triumph was followed by iinhap})y developments of 
policy in India and Africa, and by a domestic struggle with the 
new leaders of tlie Irish mov(*ment, which between them wrecked 
the popularity won by BeaconsfickVs dramatic successes, dis- 
counted when the emotional crisis was past. 

The troubles to come were not immediatc'ly apparent. The 
obstructive tactics of the Home Rulers did indeed develop with 
Inparlia- great rapidity as soon as the leadership of the 
ment, 1877-8. House of Commons was transferred to the hands 
of Sir vStafford Nortlicote, by Lord Beaconsfield’s retirement 
to * another place. ' In 1877 , new rules of procedure were adopted 
sanctioning the suspension of members, but they were of little 
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effect in checking obstruction. In the next year, debates in ' 
connection with tlie murder of Lord Leitrim were so atrimonious 
that they brought about a rupture among the Irish members, 
the retirement of Butt, and the definite though still not the 
formal leadership of P^umell. Still the year 1878 wi tnessed a 
useful piece of legislation in the c odification of the Factory Acts 
with some cli an^s T I’he distinction between the factories to 
which the meiximum of regulation applied, and the workshops 
where the regulation was partial, was modified so that the term 
‘ factory * covered all places where mechanical power was used 
irrespective of the number of employees. 

At the close of 1878 the Irish Land League was formed, with 
Parnell as its president, and the abolition of landlordism eis its 
avowed object Parnell, himself a Protestant Irish ^ 
landlord, English on the father’s side, inherited parneiiand 
from an American mother an intense personal hos- 
tility to England. At this time there is no doubt 
that he shared with most 01 the Irish in America t he desire, tu. 
sever Ireland entirely from the British empire. In the view 
oT Home Rulers in general, self-government for Ireland was a 
necessity, and the government of Ireland by as^British majority 
over the lieails of Irish representatives was intolerable. Pro- 
bably a majority of them believed that self-government was 
out of reach without separation. But the political programme 
would secure a much stronger popular support by being coupled 
with a definite agrarian programme. Tlii^jgrograjnmc of the 
Land League w^as the suppression of rack-rents, resistance to 
evictions, and the ultimate establishment of a peasant proprie- 
t ar y.“ * On his visits to America, Parnell had no hesitation 
in professing that the agrarian agitation was a means to, 
severing the * last link * binding Ireland to England. In 1879, 
when the rural distress was rendered more acute by the imminent 
prospect of another famine, a vigorous agitation was set on 
foot to resist the payment if not of all rents, at any rate of 
all such as were ' unfair.' Evictions were resisted ; where 
they were enforced, life was made unendurable to any new 
tenant. 
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f/Djs^ters in India ai^ South Africa, deprcssjon^of trade aiid 
failure oF employment, which had been on the increase since 
WSLm trade had reached the higli-watcr mark of prosperity 

Su^thiaii in 1874, the paralysis of business in the. House of 
Commons resulting from the inability of the 
government to control the obstructive tactics of the Irish 
members, the agrarian agitation in Ireland itself — all these 
circumstances combined had seriously shaken the government 
when Gladstone emerged from his comparative retirement and 
developed his fervid indictment of the administration in the 
Midlothian campaign. For the first time a great political 
chief, not actually at the moment of a general election, appealed 
to the electorate not in parliament, but from the jdatform and 
from railway carriage windows. At si'venty years of age, the 
veteran leader gave a display of physical and oratorical vigour 
without precedent or parallel. 

The effect on public opinion was tremendous. When parlia- 
ment met at the beginning of 1880, t he government 's financia l 
1880. pro gramme seeme d unsatisfactory, its measures for 

Beaconsfieid of distress in Ireland, due to the famine, 

ministry, apji^iarcd somewhat inadequate, and a plan fpr 
April. forming a ^single Metropolitan Water Company 

appeared to be needlessly costly and feu: too favourable to the 
exisUng water companies. Lord Beaconsfieid did not choose 
to risk a possible defeat on tlie question, and appealed to the 
country. Ireland had not occupied a prominent position in 
Gladstone's campaign ; Beaconsfieid sought to withdraw 
attention from the general attacks on his administration by 
giving the first place to the necessity for resisting Irish separa- 
tism. But the appeal produced no effect upon the electors. 
The Liberals we re returned with a majorit y of nearly fifty ove r 
Conservatives a nd Home Rulers togetlie r. Lord Beaconsfieid 
resigned ; the official Liberal chiefs. Lord Granville and Lord 
Hartington, impressed upon the reluctant queen the necessity 
of recognising that the prime minister demanded by the country 
was Gladstone. On 23rd April the new adxninistra.tion formally 
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India and Afghanisian 

V. India and Afghanistan, i8(xj-i88i 

The last act of Disraeli’s ministry in 1868 was the appoint- 
ment of Lord Mayo as Lawrence’s successor in India. The 
selection was a source of bitter criticism at the time, 
but was amply justilu'd in the event. Lord Mayo in India, 
had no crisis to deal with ; but in the short period 
of his rule he proved himself in tact, firmness, and adminis- 
trative capacity, a viceroy of the first rank. Slier Ali of Kabul 
learnt that although he would not be maintained on his throne 
by British bayonets, and could not be received into an offensive 
and defensive alliance, he could count ujion the moral support 
of the British government, and upon its material support within 
limits as to which it would be the sole judge. The distinction 
between the position taken up by Lord Mayo and that of his 
predecessor is not on the face of it a vcTy marked one ; but to 
the Afghan, Lawrence had conveyed the impression that any 
and every rebel who managed to make himself master of a 
district would be recognised as lord of that district by the 
British government as long as he remained in possession ; 
whereas Mayo gave the im}>ression that no r^fbel would be re- 
cognised except when he had actually made himself master of 
Afghanistan ; it seemed that Lawrence took no more than a 
polite interest in the Kabul dominion, whereas Mayo actively 
desired that it should be strong and secure. The mourning 
was universal when Mayo, almost exactly three years after his 
first landing in India, was assassinated by a convict in the 
Andaman islands. 

The viceroy’s place was taken by Lord Northbrook in 1872. 
Slier Ali, who was nervous about the Russian movement, tried 
in vain to obtain closer tenns of alliance than Northbrook, 
Northbrook, acting on his predecessor’s policy, 1872 - 6 . 
was disposed to concede. On the other hand, the advocates of 
the ' forward policy ’ obtained the ear of the Conservative govern- 
ment which came into power in 1874. The dread of Russian 
aggression was active ; suspicions that Sher Ali, dissatisfied 
witli the amount of support he was receiving from India, was 
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allowing himself to be drawn into intrigues with Russia, became 
rife. In 1*375, the India Office urged Lord Northbrook to induce 
the Amir to allow the establishment of a British agent at Herat 
and at Kandeihar. The viceroy, supported by his council, was 
strongly opposed to the plan, being convinced not only that the 
Amir would refuse, but that the proposal would rouse his sus- 
picions of sinister designs against his independence in the back- 
ground. Lord Salisbury insisted that a mission should be sent 
to Kabul; Lord Northbrook resigned, finding himself entirely 
out of harmony with the government ; and in April 1876 Lord 
Lytton arrived in Iiulia as viceroy. 

The assumption at tlic root of the Lawrence policy of ‘ masterly 
inactivity ' in its most extreme form was that the actual north- 
Rival ^vest frontier as it existed was practically impene- 

achoois. trable. Beyond tliat frontier it was wise to culti- 

vate friendly relations with native powers which would then 
serve as an additional barricade against a Russian attack, if 
such an attack should ever be contemplated. But history had 
proved tliat there was one absolutely certain way of ensuring 
the hostility to the British of the peoples beyond the mountains ; 
and that was to r.xcite in their minds the suspicion that attempts 
were being made by insidious methods to deprive tliem of their 
independence, and to bring them under the British sway. Next 
we have to observe that politicians of every school were agreed 
that Afghanistan ought to be maintainecl as an independent 
state, a buffer between the Russian and the British empires in 
Asia. No one at all wanted either to annex Afghanistan or tc 
see it annexed to Russia. Every one wanted British influence 
to prevail in Afghanistan, and Russian influence to be excluded. 
But the politicians of the forward school represented by Sir 
Henry Rawlinson and Sir Bartle Erere, backed by tlic general 
military, as distinct from political, opinion, were not satisfied 
with the existing degree of security. In the first place, they 
held that in order to render the frontier itself impregnable posi- 
tions required to be occupied beyond the present boundary. 
In the second place, it was necessary to be able not only to block 
every possible gateway, but to take the offensive. 
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For Afghanistan lay between the upper and nether millstones/ 
the Russians and the British. By herself she could bid defiance 
neither to the one nor to the'otlTcr. If she could position of 
not trust the British to protect her against Russia, Afghanistan, 
she would certainly experiment on the chance of getting Russian 
support against tlie British. That could mean only that she 
would become a dependency of Russia ; and if once Afghanistan 
became a Russian dependtincy the actual impregnability of the 
frontier, even when h('ld in force by loyal troops, would not be 
convincing to the disloyal (dements within the peninsula. The 
problem thendore was to secure the loyalty of Afghanistan 
against the pc'cnliar iiKdliods of Russian dij^loinacy, apart from 
the establishment of a scientific frontu^r. 

Now it was clearly a matter of the highest importance that 
the British government should have accurate knowledge of 
what was actually going on beyond the mountains ; Need for 
and accurate knowledge was not to be looked for a Resident, 
when the only authoritative information came from a native 
vakil or agent, himsedf a M(diammcdan, at the court of a Moham- 
medan prince. Manifestly it was extremely desirable that the 
Amir should consent to the appointment, as ^gent, of a British 
officer on whom the British governn^ent could place complete 
reliance. But this was precisely the thing to which the Amir 
had the stnmgest possible objection. It appeeired to him that 
the agent of to-day would become the dictator of to-morrow ; 
that the appointment of a Resident was always the preliminary 
to effective dt'privation of independence. It would seem then 
that of the two schools of Indian politicians, the one was con- 
vinced that the presence of a Resident was an idea so repugnant 
to the Amir tliat it must be set entirely on one side, whereas 
the Frere school considered that it should ccrteiinly be made an 
object of policy to remove the Amir's repugnance to it. But 
Lord Lytton arrived in India apparently under the impression 
that the Amir’s assent to a Resident must be obtained with his 
goodwill if possible, but if not, without it. 

Lord Lytton soon after his arrival opened communications 
with Sher Ali, in order to induce the Amir, in the first instance, 
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to receive a complimentary mission. The Amir explained with 
extreme clTaboration his objections to that course. Then Lytton 
Lord Lytton» became peremptory; the Amir suggested that 
1876 . * the vakil should visit Simla to discuss matters. 

TliQ viceroy, who was now partly occupied with preparations 
for the great Durbar which was to be held on ist January, for 
the purpose of proclaiming the empress of India, assented to 
the proposal, and arrangements were then made for a formal 
conference to be held at Peshawar immediately after the Durbar. 
The conferences were held in February 1877, but nothing came 
of them. In Lytton’s view, Shcr Ali intended nothing to come 
of them, and was merely fencing while he was carrying on nego- 
tiations with Russia. The British were therefore released from 
any obligation to extend friendship and protc'ction to him. 

For the next eighteen months, however, tlie Afghan question 
remained in suspense, though the principles of the forward policy 
Russian were furthered by a treaty with the Khan of Kelat, 

designs. which placed the British in possession of Quetta, 

controlling the Bolan Pass, the more soutliern of the two great 
gateways into India. During 1877 ^var between Russia 
and Turkey w^asrm progress ; in 1878 came the Treaty of San 
Stefano, the crisis when »an Anglo-Russian war seemed to be 
more than probable, the Berlin congress, and the triumph of 
Lord Beaconsfield. As in 1856, Russian designs upon Constan- 
tinople, if she had such designs, were foiled ; and again, as in 
1856, the activity of her Asiatic intrigues increased. Officially, 
she repudiated the idea that she regarded Afghanistan as within 
the sphere where she desired to extend her influence ; unofficially, 
the governor of Turkestan acted upon the contrary hypothesis. In 
the summer of 1878, a Russian mission was received at Kabul. 

If the Amir could receive a Russian mission, it appeared that 
he could have no excuse for refusing a British mission. Lord 
1878 . Lytton announced to the Amir that a mission, with 

AmlBBiou General Sir Neville Chamberlain at its head, would 
enforced. proceed to Kabul. The Russian mission withdrew 
from Kabul, and Sher Ali protested against the coming of 
the British mission^ declaring that the visit of the Russians 
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had been entirely against his own will. Nevertheless, the. 
mission went up to Peshawar, but was then injormed by 
Afghan officers, in effect, that it would be allowed to go no 
further. Lord Lawrence, who had been raised to the peerage 
on his return to England, maintained that, both morally and 
politically, it would be a mistake to force a mission upon 
the Amir ; but it was felt that to submit to such a rebuff 
as had just been administered would be ruinous to British 
prestige. An ultimatum was sent to the Amir demanding 
the acceptance of a permanent mission. No reply was re- 
ceived, and in November British troops were in motion. The 
course of events followed the precedent of tlie first interven- 
tion in Afghanistan. Tlie British advanced in three columns. 
Sir Donald Stewart made his way by the Bokin P^lss to Kandahar; 
Sir Sam Browne moving by the Khaibar secured Jellalabad and 
(iandamak, and Sir Frederick Roberts cleared the Karam Valley 
after the only sharp fight of the campaign at Pei war Kotul. 

Shcr Ali, finding that Russia had not the slightest intention 
of helping him, retreated from Kabul, having S(.'t up as governor 
one of his sons, Yakub Khan, whom he had kept 1879. 
a prisoner for some years past. Yakub ^took Yakub Khan, 
discretion to be tlie better part of valour, and in May came 
to terms with the British at the Treaty of Gandamak. There 
was to be a British Resident at Kabul ; the British were to have 
entire control of the foreign relations of Afghanistan ; they were 
to be given possession of the passes, aifd the control over the neigh- 
bouring tribes ; and they were to continue the subsidy which of old 
had been given to Slier Ali, who by this time had died. The Amir 
was to be responsible for the safety of the Resident. Stewart 
was to remain temporarily at Kandahar. The remainder of the 
British troops withdrew behind the new frontier. 

Then the old story was repeated. On 3rd September the 
Kabul mob rose, and the Amir's soldiers mutinied. The 
Resident, Sir Louis Cavagnari, with his escort were Kabul 
cut to pieces after a desperate defence. The Indian rising, 
government, however, acted with promptitude. 

Within a month Sir Frederick Roberts with a force of some 
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six thousand men was back in Afghanistan and was met by the 
Amir, who hastened to place himself under British protection. 
On loth October, Roberts was in Kabul and had taken over the 
government on behalf of Yakub Khan. A few days later Yakub 
Winter. abdicated, and Roberts governed de facto ruler 
Boberts at until fresh arrangements could be made ; but his 
Sherpur. jurisdiction extended precisely as far as his troops 
could enforce it. Meanwhile Stewart reoccupic cl Kandahar, which 
he had evacuated just before the Kabul explosion Sir Frederick, 
knowing that he would be isolated with his force throughout the 
winter, occupied the Sherpur cantonment, close to Kabul, and 
maintained it in a state of defence. In December there was some 
hard fighting, culminating in an attack in force on 23rd December, 
which resulted in the total rout of the Afghans, who did not venture 
on any further attack, though the British general was still unable 
to extend his control beyond the actual Kabul district. 

In March, Sir DoViald Stewart was able to leave a portion of 
his force at Kandahar, and to march up with his main body to 
1880. Com- support Roberts. The marcli was one of great 
plications. difficulty through a hostile country, but it was 
conducted with ^idmirable skill, and after one brief but very 
fierce engagement at Alvned Kchl, where the Afghan attack 
was turned into a rout, S tewa rt joined han ds with Robe rts. 
It was just at this mpment that the Be aconsh cld administra- 
tion came to an end. The Liberals were entirely hostile t^ 
p olicy w hich had been a.dp^ted to^a^rds 

field ai^ Lyttpn ; th eir vie ws were those ad vQgB^pd by Lawrpjn c(^ 
Lytlon was recalled, and his place was taken by Lord Ripon. 
The new government was determined to drop the policy of 
imposing a Resident upon the ruler of Afghanistan ; but at the 
moment there was no ruler. Yakub Khan was impossible ; his 
brother, Ayub Khan, governor of Herat, was bitterly hostile to 
the British. But their cousin, Abdur Rhaman, who had been 
driven out of the country a dozen years earlier by Shcr Ali, took 
the opportunity to reassert his old claim. The government 
resolved to recognise Abdur Rhaman, and duly acknowledged 
him as Amir at the end of July. 
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But meanwhile a fresh complication had arisen. Kandahar 
was in the hands of the British, the governor of that district 
being another Sher Ali. Ayiib Klian at Herat Maiwamd, 
resolved to play for liis own hand, and to make 
himself master of Kandahar, as a prc'liminary to a light for “the 
crown with Abdiir Rliarnan. In June, he was on the march 
for Kandahar. Naturally it w’ould have been the business of 
Sher All’s troops to deal with Ayub, but Sher All’s troops 
mutinied. Therefore General Burrows, the British commander, 
marched out with the greater part of his force and delivered 
battle at Maiwand- with disastrous results. Out of his 2500 
men nearly 1000 were killed ; the rest had to fall back to 
Kandahar and pre^pare for a desperate defence. 

Mai wand was fought on 27th July. When the news reached 
the army at Kabul, it was at once resolved that Roberts should 
march with 10,000 men to the relief of Kandahar. Roberts’s 
On 9th August the march began. For almost march, 
three weeks no news of the army’s doings arrived. 

But on 29th August Rob('rts was seventeen miles from Kandahar, 
and on the 31st he was in it. He had marched his men over three 
hundr(‘d miles in twenty days, through moim'tainous country 
where attack might have been expected almost daily, though none 
was delivered — a happy consequence of Stewart’s earlier march 
from Kandahar to Kabul. So skilfully was the work done 
that the troops arrived in perfc'ct condition. On the day alter 
entering Kandahar, Sir Frederick shattered Ayub’s forces in 
the decisive battle of Kandahar. 

It was already a settled question of policy that Abdur 
Rhaman was to be ricknowledgi'd as Amir of Afghanistan; that 
the demand for a British Resident at Kabul w\as to Abdur 
be absolutely withdrawn ; that the Amir was to Riiaman. 
enter into no independent relations with any foreign power; 
that in case of aggression against him by a foreign power he 
would have British support, both material and moral. It was 
understood that some of the positions ceded under the Gandamak 
treaty were not to be retained, and that there was to be no 
British interference with the Amir's administration. But there 
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was very strong pressure from some military quarters for the 
retention of Kandahar in British hands. Military opinion, 
however, though exceedingly strong on both sides, was very 
jggj much divided, and in these circumstances the 

KaiiUahar political considerations urged by the Lawrence 

evacuated. sciiool predominatc'd. It was quite certain that 

if Kandahar were retained it w^ould be necessary to maintain 
a large military force, the presence of which would be a constant 
incitement to Afghan hostility, and would be looked upon as 
a perpetual grievance by the Amir. It was decided, therefore, 
that Kandahar should not be retained, and the evacuation was 
completed early in 1881. Abdur Rhaman was left to establish 
his own authority in his own dominions ; which he did with 
entire success. 


vr South Africa, 1869-1881 

While British colonies and dominions in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and in Australasia wTre following a nonnal course of 
steady development, the seeds of future troubles w^ere being 
sown in South iffrica, and before the close of the Beaconsfield 
administration troubles arose in that region which had their 
share in bringing about the downfall of the government. 

The Orange Free State, under its very able president, Hendrick 
Brand, progressed steadily, and peacefully, and in fact presented 
The govern- appearance of a model Republic. The more 

menta in turbulent group of Boers established in the Trans- 
South Africa. were much less organised for purposes of 

government than their kinsfolk between* the Vaal and the 
Orange. West of the loop of the river Limpopo and the junction 
of the Orange and the Vaal there was no systematically organised 
government ; the way northward into the interior was open 
from the Cape, though partly blocked by the region called the 
Kalahari desert. The native population, since the Matabele 
had been driven away to the north-east beyond the Limpopo, 
were Bantu negroes of a much less warlike type than the eastern 
Kaffirs or the Zulus and their kinsfolk the Matabele. But as 
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yet the British and Dutch of Cape Colony were not pushing up* 
into this area. 

At the close, however, of the sixties, diamonds were discovered 
on the western borders of the Free State and the Tradsvaal, 
upon land claimed by a Griqua chief, named Water- dia*iond 
boer, a claim disputed both by the Free State and fields, 
by the South African Republic. Waterboer offered 
the land for sale to the British government. The Transvaal 
president, Pretorius, consented to an arbitration as to the 
ownership ; President Brand refused on the ground that there 
was no case for arbitration. Nevertheless, Mr. Keate the 
governor of Natal was appointed arbitrator ; there was no one 
to present the case j^roperly for the Republics ; the case of 
Waterboer was presented with great skill, and naturally the 
Keate award was entirely in his favour. The British govern- 
ment bought him out and took over the administration of tlie 
diamond district, which was called Griqualand West. Shortly 
afterwards conflicting claims arose as to titles to particular 
portions of the land ; these claims came up for settlement before 
the British courts, and the investigations which were involved 
made it perfectly clear that Waterboer’s titk had never been 
good at all Here then was a serious •difficulty. If Waterboer’s 
title was not good, neither was that of the British government 
which had purchased it from him. But the government which 
had paramount power in South Africa, generally responsible 
for order, could not afford to let tlie diamond districts go out 
of its hands into the possession of the Orange Free State ; which 
had practically no option but to accept a lump sum as compen- 
sation for the surrendered territory. Although it was hardly 
realised at the time, the true importance of this British acquisi- 
tion lay in the fact not that it was a diamond district, but that it 
was the gateway to the interior. 

Griqualand \\T'st was constituted a province of Cape Colony 
in 1871 ; in the following year the representative government 
which had been established in Cape Colony in 1854 was developed 
into full responsible government. Almost immediately after- 
wards another serious question arose, owing to the relations 
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^between the Transvaal Boers and a Kaffir chief named Sekukuni 
which brofight on a war between them. The Boers were 
mustered for an expedition against vSekukuni. They 
▼aaland had elected as their presicU'iit, in succession to 
Sekukuni, Pretorius, a clever enough man named Burgers ; but 
they then discovered that he was a Frc'C'thinkcr. 
With their religious ideas drawn chiefly from the books of Judges 
and Kings in the Scriptures, the Boers came to the conclusion 
that the hand of the Lord would be against them by reason of 
the apostasy of their j>resident ; therefore tlicy either fought 
very badly or declined to fight at all. It was vain for the govern- 
ment to offer liigli pa}^ in ordcT to get men to figlit, because there 
was no money in llie treasury. It appeared then that Sekukuni 
would take advantage of the situation to bring the Basutos 
down upon them and wipe them out. Bel find vSekukuni was 
the Zulu state, now undcT a very powerful chief of the same 
militant type as the old leach'rs, Tcharka and Dingan. If a 
black deluge swept into the Transvaal it w^as not likely to stop 
there ; so it became necessary to take previ'ulivti measures. 

Sir TheophiluS'^hcpstonc was sent up from Natal as com- 
missioner to dctil with the situation in the South African 
Republic. Recent events had produced the erro- 
neous impression tliat the Transvaal Boers were 
C‘f no use for fighting purpose's. Their political 
organisation was almost non-c'xistcmt and their 
treasury was empty. There w(tc British and Gc?rman settlers 
in the district who infinitely preferred the id(‘a of organised 
British government to the existing anarchy, though most of the 
Dutch population were intensely averse frpm any such sub- 
ordination. Those of them who had not themselves taken part 
in the Great Trek of 1837 as boys or young men were the sons 
or possibly the grandsons of those stalwart protestors against 
British domination. ^]ie})stone, liowever, was convinced first that 
annexation was a shecT necesvsity, since native chiefs who would 
attack the Boers with a light heart would hc^sitate to challenge 
the British government ; and next that the majority of the 
white inhabitants of the Transvaal were in favour of annexa- 
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tion. In April 1877 . acting upon powers given to him, he pro* 
claimcid the annexation of the Soiitli African Rej^fiblic unclear 
the title of the ‘ Transvaal Territory/ 

Evidence of unn^st among the Kaffirs harl sliown itijelf in 
anotlier quarter. In Natal and Kaffraria the number of whites 
was very small in proportion to the Bantu ; con- The Kaffirs, 
scquently the law required the registration of all natives who 
were in possession of firearms. There was no reason why any 
native should object to registration, unless he wanted to use 
firearms for illegitimate purposes. It was found that a chief 
named Langalabalele in Natal was encouraging tlie accumulation 
of unregistered firearms. He ignored the warnings of the Natal 
government ; it was not actually provcid, but there was prac- 
tically no doubt, that he was planning a general Kaffir rising ; 
and he was accordingly tried and sentenced to be detained in 
the Cape Colony. 

More dangerous than either Sekukuni or Langalabalele was the 
Zulu king Cetewayo. He had succeeded his father, the com- 
paratively mild Panda, in 1873; and ever since The Zulus: 
'that year he had been steadily working up the Cetewayo, 
military organisation of his Zulus upon tlie^radi- 
tional lines which had made the Zuluspa conquering force against 
whom no other tribes had been able to make head at all. One of 
the laws of the Zulu organisation forbade any man to marry until 
he had * washed his spear ^ — a phrase which needs no interpreta- 
tion. He revived sundry bloodthirsty practices of his predecessors, 
which Panda had given up at the instance of the British ; and he 
met the remonstrances of the lieutenant-governor of Natal by 
telling him in effect tp mind his own business. Now Cetewayo 
had 40,000 fighting men formed into drilled regiments, and all 
thorough masters of their own peculiar method of fighting. 

Such was the situation when the new high commissioner. Sir 
BartlcflFrere, arrived in South Africa, a fortnight before Shei)- 
stone proclaimed the annexation of the Transvaal, 

Highly distinguished as an administrator in India, Cariaf^on’s 

a leading advocate of the forward policy, Frere 

was chosen by the then colonial secretary, Lord*^Cariiarvon, to 



tarry out a new imperial policy with which Frcre was heartily 
in accord. •Carnarvon had been at the Colonial Office in 1867 
when the British North America Act federated the North 
Ameritan colonics into the Dominion of Canada. He returned 
to tlje Colonial Office when Disraeli returned to power in 1874. 
At that time the British public in general and the great majority 
of politicians took it for granted that colonial policy meant 
educating the colonies or allowing them to educate themselves 
up to such a standard of political organisation that they could 
set up for themselves as independent states whenever they 
might elect to do so ; and that they were rather to be encouraged 
to take such a step, so as to reduce the world-wide responsi- 
bilities of the British empire. LordjCarnarvon was the pioneer 
of a different conception which looked forward to the day wHeh 
the colonies should not be separated from the mother country, 
but slmuld form a group of sister states, all self-governing, SuT 
all umted^m"""OflC' im family. The federation of the 
Dominion of Canada set the example which he hoped that the 
other groups of colonies would follow ; he had not realised that 
the time was not yet ripe, and he was extremely desirous of 

seeing a Soi^i Af^can Federation after the Canadian model 

His ideas were received in England with indifference ; in 
South Africa they appeared to be even less acceptable. Pro- 
Oarnarvon posals emanating from the home government were 
andFrere. always regarded with jealousy, and matters were 
not improved when the eminent historian J. A. Froude was 
•"sent on a journey round the 'enTip 5 or'‘a^sbrf of semi^^^Sicial 
imperialist mission. Carnarvon, however, was undaunted. 
Much was to be hoped from the influence of a man of such high 
character and proved ability as Sir Bartle Frere in South Africa 
itself ; and adh^e a,^l_w^^ JntroduQed^-.alsQ.. in 1877, I^l 
sancti on th e hxlSration of the South ^frieg.!! colonies ifjthey^ 
should see flirttrd'ake advantage of it. 

not destined to carry out the imperial scheme. 
HislEfst step was merely to give a fomial sancti on to Shepstone' gt. 
anne^SfelLPl^tlie^ for which the new commissioner 

had no responsiBiIity. But the annexation directly involved 
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Ihe in^p®riftl--gQ>YcrnmenMn outstajiding disputes between tin? 
Transv^l^l Boers and the Zulu state as to territorial boun- 
daries. A commission appointed 'to "’arbitrate be- prere, high 
tween the disputants gave its decisions in favour comfhis. 
of Cctewayo. But this involved another difficulty. 

A number of Boers were settled in the disputed district ; it was 
necessary that they should receive cither compensation for 
disturbance, or protection if they remained where they were. 
The high commissioner resolved that the time had come for 
a definite settlement of the relations with Zululand.^ To talk 
of that kingdom as though it wTre a peaceable and harmless 
state which desired notliing except to be left in quiet was absurd. 
Zululand was very emphatically a militaiy state organised 
^entirely for war and aggression. The principles which had 
been applied in India must be applied in Africa, wath just the' 
difference involved in the fact that the Indian native princi- 
palities enjoj'c^d a civilisation very mucfi in advance of the 
Zulus, There must be an end of practices intoler- The Zulu 
ably barbaric in their character ; there must be nienace. 
a British Resident ; the Zulu king must be made to recognise 
the British as the paramount power as defimtely as any Indian 
potentate ; and he must be persuaded by jicremptory methods, 
since milder language had been treated with contempt. For 
the Zulu power was an actual menace ; if it should assume the 
aggressive, there would be a black and white war of a more 
appalling character than anything that had ever been known 
cither in India or in Africa, j/^r Bartle warned the home 
government that the military situation was^^onFb^rpcaFgra 
that large reinforjFmehts^ of troops were^ needed deal with 
it. But the home government through 1877 and the first half 
of 1878 was co’Hemplafing^'the poSifnlrfl^ of* a iCiissian war. 
Early in 1878 Frerc’s ally in the cabinet, Carnarvon, resigned^; 
andTfiT^peals of the high opm^missioner jrccIHVGd"7^"q^npus^^ 
attention. 

Sowhen the commissioners made their award, Frere, though 
dissatisfied with the quantity of troops at his disposal, had no 
doubt at all that a firm line must be taken with Cete- 
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wayo. Whether the British troops were many or few, the 
Zulu king »nust not be permitted to imagine that the British 

govc'rnmont feared a contest. Therefore to the 

1878 . ^ 

Ultimatum award were appended a series of demands which 
toCetewayo, Frere r(‘gard('d as imperative: compensation or 
Deceifiber. protection for the Boers scttlc'd in the districts 
conveyed to tlie Zulu king; compensation for recent Zulu 
raids into Natal territory; modifications in the Zulu military 
system, and in the bloodthirsty Zulu laws which were part of 
the system ; and tlie presence in Zululand of a British Resident, 
for whose safety the Zulu king was to be rc'sponsiblc. The 
award and tlie conditions attached w(Te di'livered to Cctewayo 
on 9th December i<S78, in the form of an ultimatum which was 
to be accepted within a moiitli. Immediatc'ly after the delivery 
of the ultimatum, Frere learnt with some satisfaction that addi- 
tional troops were on tlieir way to the Cape. 

The ultimatum was ignored, as FrtTO liimself had antici- 
pated. On loth January 1879, the day after the time limit of 

1879. Tlie ultimatum expired, three British columns 

Zulu War, entered Zululand — Colonel P 2 velyn Wood on the 
January. north-¥^est ; Colonel Pearson across the Lower 
Tugcla; while the main body under the commander-in-chief, 
Lord Chelmsford, formed the central column. The three were 
to converge upon Cetewayo’s principal kraal — camp, village, or 
town — at Ulundi. 

Lord Chelmsford, on crossing the Buffalo River, left a small 
party of 130 men at Rorke’s Drift to keep the communications 

isandhiwana Natal open. On the 20th he encamped at 

and Rorke’s Isandhiwana. On the 2ist he piarchcd with the 

ziBtJanuary capture a Zulu kraal 

some miles away, where the enemy were supposed 
to be in force, leaving 900 men in camp at Isandhiwana. He 
had been completely misled by his information, and a Zulu 
army 20,000 strong surprised the camp at Isandhiwana, where 
the British force was annihilated. On the same day a picked 
detachment of Zulus fell upon the small party at Rorke's Drift. 
But there the two officers in command, lieutenants Chard and 
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Bromhead, received warning in time to enable them to extern* 
porise defences, behind which they held the swarming Zulus 
at bay for eleven hours. At daybreak the Zulus retreated, 
carrying off many of their dead, but leaving 370 on thfe field. 
The British had lost 17 killed and 10 wouiirled. 

After the disaster of Isandlilwana, (diclmsford had no alter- 
native but to fall back upon Natal and await reinforcements. 
Wood and Pearson entrenched themselves in the End of the 
positions they had readied at Kamliula and Ekowc. July. 
Some months elapsed before it was possible to renew the advance ; 
it was not till 4th July that Chelmsford fought tlie decisive battle 
at Ulundi, where the Zulu army was completely shattered/ 
Cetewayo himself was captured and removed to Cape territory, 
and it was left to Sir Garnet Wolsclcy, who had been sent out 
to take Chelmsford’s place, to settle a temporary administra- 
tion in Zululand. The Zulu organisation was broken up and 
the country was divided among thirteen chiefs, under the 
control of a single Resident. We may here carry matters so far 
forward as to say that this arrangement did not work ; that 
Cetewayo in liis captivity created such a favourable impression 
that he was presently restored, but almost -»mmedialt‘ly after- 
wards died ; that his son Dinizulu* proved an unsatisfactory 
substitute ; and that Zululand was ultimately jnnoxedJaJI^ 
Frere met the usual fate of a governorwho has faced his respon- 
sibilities, and whose administration has been attended by a 
military disaster. 

The destruction of the Zulu power relieved the Transvaal 
from the danger to av(Tt which had been the primaryobject of 
Shepstone's annexation. To that annexation the ^ 

Boers themselves liacl always been hostile. They fSeXrans- 
in fact believed themselves to have been quite vaai revolt, 
capable of defying the Zulus, as long ago they had 
defied the Matabcle — a belief whicli it is not easy to share. 
But when the danger had passed, their resentment at the loss 
of independence was intensified. T ho Liberals in Oppositio ii 
denounc ed, th£L ^,|ijH ex:atj nn^ and the Boers hoped that when 
they came into office they would reverse it. The hope was 
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•dispelled by Gladstone’s first declaratibns. During the months 
which followed Gladstone’s accession to power, the government 
was actually changing its mind, and came to the conclusion 
not oiily that the annexation had been impolitic in itself, but 
that, the antagonism to it had been much deeper and more 
general than was at first supposed; that a people to whom 
freedom had been deliberately conceded in 1852 had been forced 
into subjection against its will in 1876, and that its independence 
ought to be restored. But this was not known to the Boers, 
the ‘ burghers ’ or citizens of the Transvaal. Bent on recover- 
ing the independence of which they had been bereft, tliey 
appeared to have no alternative to a recourse to arms. On 
i6th December, their great anniversary, Dingan’s Day, they 
proclaimed the Republic again, and set up a provisional govern- 
ment under Paul Jvruger, Pretorius, and joubert. A few days 
later they captured a small detachment of British troops at 
Potchefstroom, and cut up another at Bronkhorst Spruit. 

The places of Frcre and Wolseley respectively had been taken 
by Sir Hercules Robinson and Sir George Colley. While Robin- 
son was hoping to achieve a peaceful solution with 
Disaster, the Ivdp of President Brand of the Orange Free 

February. State, Colley* with a force of about 1000 men 

advanced from Natal to force his way into the Transvaal and 
suppress the rebellion. On 28t}i January 1881 he met' with a 
reverse at Laing’s Nek; on 27th February the British force 
suffered a complete disaster at Majuba Hill, inflicted by a still 
smaller force of Boers. Colley himself fell. 

All precedent demanded that after such a reverse, the enemy 
at whose hands jt had been suffered should be taught emphati- 
cally that it had been nothing more than an accident, before 
any other negotiations should be opened with them. But the 
Gladstone government had already before the disaster resolved 
Retro- upon retrocession on the ground that the annexa- 

cessioiL tion had been Essentially unjust. If the annexa- 

tion was unjust the rebellion was just ; it might be politic to 
punish the rebels for having been successful, but the morality 
of doing so was another matter. The cabinet, which included 
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Lord Hartington and Mr. 'Joseph Chamberlain, came to the con- 
clusion that the retrocession sliould go forward as though there 
had been no Majuba. Immediately after the disaster, an 
arn^tice was arranged, followed by a convention conferring 
uj)on the Transvaal Republic complete self-government within 
its own territory, of which the boundaries were definitely de- 
limited ; the suzerainty of Great Britain was to be expressly 
recognised, and there was to be a British Resich'ut at Pretoria, 
the Transvaal capital. It may here be remarked that two 
years afterwards the convention was modified ; the Resident 
was withdrawn, and the amended convention contained no 
express mention of British suzerainty, though it explicitly 
retained British control over the external relations of the 
Republic. 

There are now probably few people who believe that the retro- 
cession was made in consequence, not in spite, of Majuba. 
The government claimed that it was actuated by the principles 
of justice without qualification. So regarded the measure was 
perhaps the most courageous attempt recorded in history to 
govern political action by purely ethical considerations. But 
if it is difficult in private life for a man to t^^e a blow without 
returning it, to acknowledge that he has been in the wrong and 
that the blow was justified, it is infinitely more difficult for a 
governrficnt to take such a course. The world declines to believe 
in tlie higher motive, and attributes the action of the state, as 
of the individual, to mere pusillaniniity ; and so it befell in this 
case, ^he government was furiously denounced by the Opposi- 
tion ; but what was much more serious, the majority of the 
Dutch in South Africa, though not by any means all of them, 
believed that the B'^odrs had won by force of arms, and that the 
British government gave way because it was afraid of attempt- 
ing to enforce its authority ; and from that belief a crop of 
troubles was to spring in the future. 
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VII. The ‘ Eighty ’ Parliament : (i) 1880-1882 

(*■ 

It was no easy task for Gladstone to form the administration 
which took office in April 1880, on In’s return to the leadership 
which he had abdicated. I^esides the many members 
Giadstone’s of his old cabinet, and men who outside the cabinet 
cabinet. rendered prominent service between 1869 and 

1874, there were the members of the more advanced section 
of the party who had distinguished themselves in the last parlia- 
ment, notably Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilke, 
both of them rei)uted to be Rej^ublicaiis. Dilke waived his 
claim in favour of Mr. Chamberlain, who in the cabinet repre- 
sented the extreme wing of the party as president of the Board 
of Trade. Lord Granville returiuM to tlie Fore ign Office, Lord 
Hartington took charge of India, Lord Kimberley of the colonies, 
Gladstone himself of the exchc(iuer. Sir William Harcourt 
became home secretary, and Forster chief secretary for Ire- 
land. Some shifting in the cabinet at the end of 1882, con- 
sequent upon Gladstone's retirement from the chancellorship 
of the exchequer, allowed Lord Beaconsliekrs former foreign 
secretary, Lord Derby, to join the cabinet as colonial secretary. 

The new government found itself with the Afghan troubles on 
its hands, and these were hardly settled when it was faced with 
the South AMcan crisis. How it dealt with both these matters 
we have already seen. It was its intention to carry the last 
Reform Bill to completion* by the extension of the franchise 
Legislation the agricultural labourer, who continued to be 
of 1880 . unrepresented ; but it was impossible to proceed 
at once with any sort of heroic legislation, since besides its other 
difficulties the Irish land problem urgently required to be dealt 
with. The legislation for the y('ar, therefore, was confined to 
the Burials Bill, which, to the indignation of many of the Anglican 
clergy, permitted Nonconformists to bury their dead without 
the Anglican form of service, and with such forms of service as 
they themselves chose, in the parish churchyards ; the Ground 
Game Act, commonly called the ' Hares and Rabbits ' Bill, 
enabling tenant-farmers to protect themselves from those depre- 
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dators; and the Employers’ Liability Act, giving the workman ’ 
a claim to comj^ensation from his employer for injuries conse- 
quent upon his employment ; though this was in effect a per- 
missive bill, like so many of those passed by the late govern- 
ment, as it left tlie employer free to contract out of liability. 

Much excitement also was caused by the action of the senior 
member for Northampton, Charles Bradlaugh, an aggressive 
unbeliever who claimed to be allowed to make Bradlaugh. 
affirmation instead of taking the regular parliamentary oath. 
A select committee decided that he could not lawfully do so ; 
whereupon Bradlaugh proposed to take the oath in the ordinary 
way. Another select committee pronounced that in view of 
liis declarations that to him the formula was meaningless, he 
could not he perniitled to lake an oath which would be a 
blasphemy. The courts decided that he could not legally affirm. 
Throughout the rcniaind('r of the parliament the battle went on, 
the House refusing him the right to take the oath, though he 
resigned his seat three times, and was each time re-elected by 
his constituency ; while aJ^iU which was brought in to remove 
the anomaly, and allow an unbeliever to make affirmation, ,was 
rejected as being a * Bradlaugh u 

Irclcfnd, however, very soon became the absorbing question. 
The government announced its intention of governing by the 
ordinary law as soon as the last Coercion Act should , Ireland* the 
lapse. But the only remedial measure introduced Disturbance 
w^as the Compensaj^iulor Disturbaacc Bill. Bad 
crops and anti-rent agitation between them had caused an 
enormous number of the tenants to leave their rents unpaid, 
and the non-payment of rent was accompanied by an immense 
crop of evictions. Tlie Government proposed that w^n 
evicted for non-payment of rent could show that 4he failure 
was regally due to actual inability to pay, they sliould receive J 
compShsa{i6h'“for disturbance, but the bill was contemned by- 
the ^’afnellites and denounced by the Opposition, and though- 
it made its way through the House of Commons it was rejected 
by the House of Lords. The Peace Preservation Boycotting, 
Act lapsed, and there followed immediately a jcenewed out- 

Innes's Eng. Hist.—Vol. iv. 2 C 
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break of violence and outrages, the special weapon brought 
into play being the very extensive employment of ‘ boy<^tting,’ 
a term derived from the name of Captain Boycott, one of its 
most* prominent victims. Tho^method was in effect to cut off 
' all ^iupplies both of goods and of labour from offending landlords 
' and any one who tried to support them. 

Government by the ordinary law was impossible, and the 
-Habeas Corpus Act was suspended. Some of the Land League 
1881 . Coer- leaders, whom public opinion held responsible for 
clonBUls. the latest agrarian develoianenls, were arrested 
on the charge of conspiracy, but the jury were * unanimous 
that they could not agree ’ and were discharged. Parliament 
met in January, and a Protection of Property Bill and an Arms 
Bill were immcdiatel^pfodiiced. Parnell and his followers 
fc^Tupoh them furioubly ; o])struction in the House was carried 
to such a pitch that more than thirty of tlie Irish members were 
suspended in the course of a single sitting. Their wrath, having 
been thoroughly aroused, was in no way conciliated by the 
introduction of a Land Bill, intended to secure the ‘ three F's* — 
fair rent, fixity of tenure, and free sale. It set up a land court, 
at which tenants*could have a fair rent fixed for fifteen years, 
A Land Bin. the tenant having the riglit to sell his interest in 
the holding to the highest liidder. The tenant could be evicted 
only for breach of contract or non-pa3mient of rent. Power was 
also given to the land commissioners to facilitate the estab- 
lishment of a peasant proprietary by advancing three-fourths 
of the sum required by a tenant who desired to purchase his 
holding. But the Land Lc^^gue refused to believe, or to let 
the tenants believe, that the rents fixed by the land court would 
be fair ; instead of supporting the bill they denounced it. It 
met with equally vigorous opposition from the other side, led 
by the duke of Argyll, who left the government. The bill passed 
the Commons, but not till it had been somewhat severely handled. 
The Lords passed the second reading, and then proceeded to 
amend it out of all recognition. The deadlock, imminent when 
the government rejected the Lords' amendments, was averted by 
a compromise which satisfied no one, least of all the Parnellites. 
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Before the passage of the bill a great figure had disappeared* 
from the political world. On 19th April Lord B«;aconsfield 
died. Since the days of Melbourne’s paternal Death of 
mentonship, no statesman had so gained the con- Bea consfl eld> 
fidence of Queen Victoria as Lord Bcaconsfield. April. 
In his early years he had been an adventurer who won his way 
to the leadership of the Conservative party, which feared, dis- 
trusted, and followed him, compelled by his brilliancy in debate 
and mastery of political tactics. Having won that position, 
he made himself their idol, although Conservatism was entirely 
alien to him if Conservatism means dislike of innovation or fear 
of popular government. He achieved his unique position by 
fascinating the popular imagination — by the resounding if 
theatrical triumphs of his European diplomacy. He had re- 
constructed the Conservative party by teaching it to regard 
itself as the true guardian of popular welfare^ and the true deposi- 
tory of the national honour. For the moment there was no 
one left in the party who could assert such an unqualified ascend- 
ency as his. The leadership was divided between the- sardonic 
and militant marquess of Salisbury in the House of Lords and 
the placable Sir Stafford Northcote in the ILeuse of Commons, 
whose gentle sway was soon to be • challenged by the more 
reckless energies of Lord Randolph Churchill. 

From ParneH’s point of view, the Land Bill was not a thing 
demanding gratitude, but a concession wrung from the govern- 
ment by the Land League, an insignificant instal- 
ment of what was still to be won. The agitation League 
of the League continued with unabated vigour; 
so did the outrages, but more especially those 
which, like boycotting, it was extremely difficult to bring into 
the category of actual crime. Like O’Connell, Parnell was 
skilful in avoiding octual incitement to law-breaking, but he 
was equally careful in abstaining from condemnatory language. 
There could be no doubt that the practical effect was to encourage 
lawlessness, defiance^of the government, recognition of the 
League as the real ruler of Ireland. On the other hand, the 
executive, armed with arbitrary powers, made numerous 
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crests, but obtained no convictions ; the agitators having no 
serious objection to being arrested. The jL and League had 
^succeeded where the F'enians iiad failed, and had swept in to 
jits sujjport the whole of the peasantry and the majority of the 
"Roman Catholic priesthood. 

In October, the government resolved to strike at higher game 
than the common agitators ; Parnell and some of his colleagues 
Arrest of arrested and lodged in Kilmainham gaol. 

League The League at once responded by ordering that 
leaders, 210 rent should be paid until the leaders were re- 
leased. The government retorted by proclaiming 
the Lea^e as an illegal association. The principal result was 
the extensive de^opment oT outrages of the worst kind, while 
the peasantry would not or dared not give any evidence. It 
had been the policy of the League to keep on the windy side of 
the law ; when the League was suppressed ‘ Captaii\JIoonlight ' 
took the law into his* own hands. 

The government had two alternatives. If Forster could liavc 
had his way it would have fought its hardest to conquer law- 
lessness by force. It took another course. If 
the parliamentary leaders chose to exert their 
influence, there was no doubt that they would be 
able to restrain the extreme section. Parnell and his colleagues 
had taken their stand on the position that it was no business 
of theirs to help the government in preserving order. They 
were released, on the understanding tliat they would exert their 
influence in that direction. Technically there was no bargain ; 
actually there were expressions of opinion from Parnell which 
amounted to assurances, conveyed througlj a third party to 
the government. P'orster, regarding Parnell as the arch-con- 
spirator, objected to his release, until the authority of the law 
had been successfully asserted ; he resigned ; the Opposition, 
in accordance with precedent, denounced the ' Kilmainham 
Trea^^„as,a corrupt., bargain on the part of the gqyerjQinent 
to buj^ the support of the Irish party for its measures. 

Forster's place as chief secretary was taken by Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, the brother of Lord Hartington. On the night of 
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his arrival in Dublin, the active under-secretary, Mr. Burke,* 
was assassinated in the Phoenix Park. Lord Frederick was 
murdered at the same time, because he happened Ty,(»inx 
to be in Mr. Burke’s company. With splendid cour- Park 
age Forster offered to return to his post ; but this 
was judged inadvisable, and the chief^ecrctaryship was accepted 
with a courage hardly inferior by Mr. G. O. TrevelySiI The 
murder was a frightful shock, t 6 "“no one probably more than to 
PmieU, who wanted to keep the partisans of violence in check, 
without losing their support. Even popuj^ .^yrnpathies in 
Ireland were enlisted for the murdered chief secretary, who had 
hurt no one. The one fortunate outcome of the crime was that 
' ac ted as som e check upon outrage and agitation. 

It was immediately followed, of necessity, by a new Crimes 
Act greatly enlargi^ the .arbitrary powers of the exe^cutlyp, 
an Act vigorously enforced with excellent results — 
amongst others the capture of the assassins. Side Crj^es^tad 
by side with the Crimes Act was t h^ ^ ^ /Vrr ears Act. 
advocated by Parnell as the most urgently needed measure, by 
which the government paid one half and the landlords surren- 
dered the other half of the arrears of rent du§ to the actual in- 
ability of tenants to pa3^ The £2,006,000 for this purpose was 
to be supplied chiefly by the Irish Church Fund. The theory 
of the Kilmainham ' bargain ’ was hardly borne out by the viru- 
lence of the Irish opposition to the. Crimes Bill. The Arrears 
Bill was resisted with equal determination by the Opposition, 
especially by the Lords under Salisbury’s leadership ; but both 
the Acts were passed without material alteration. There was 
not, indeed, an immediate cessation of outrages, as the result 
either of the Phoenix Park murders, the Kilmainham Treaty, or 
the Crimes Aet ; there were, on the contrary, several murders 
of a very brutal character ; but there was a marked increase 
in the detections and convictions. 

Before the year was out the place of the suppressed Land 
League was taken by a new National League, which The National 
cont inued the agrari an carnpaign, and wasTuffy League, 
as hostile to the government ™as~was its predecessor, but gave 
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the first place in its programme to the demand for Irish self- 
governmefit. 

Lord Beaconsfield had been actually responsible for intro- 
ducing the measure which democratised the House ot Commons. 
Salisbury’s House of Lords was consistently antagonistic 

leadership to legislation curtailing the powers of landlords, 
in the Lords. under Lord Beaconsliekrs leadership it was 

not guided into direct collisions with the representative chfunber. 
The leadership of Lord Salisbury markc'd a change. He 
frankly and avowedly distrusted the democracy ; he had re- 
signed his position in the Derby cabinet on account of his 
hostility to the Franchise l^ill. The thing was done and could 
not be undone ; but Lord Salisbury saw in the House of Lords 
the bulwark whose function it was to prevent the democratic 
tide from sweeping the country to destruction. As a constitu- 
tional force the pgers had been losing ground ever since the 
great Reform Bill ; it became Lord Sali.sbury’s object to restore 
their energies and their ]iowers as a counterpoise to the popular 
chamber. Unlike his late leader, he was steepc'd in Conserva- 
tism. Definite expression was given to his policy when, early 
in 1882, the peertj at his instigation appointed a committee to 
inquire into the working bf the Land Act, a stc'p to which Glad- 
stone replied by carrying a resolution of the Commons which 
was practically a vote of censure upon the l'ppt‘r House. Lord 
Salisbury’s committee could do nothing, and a n'solution of the 
House of Commons was merely an expression of opinion ; but 
the episode is significant, as marking the inauguration of a 
policy of identifying the House of Lords with the Conservative 
party. 

Before the Irish bills had passed through their final stage 
the country in general was somewhat surprised to find that a 
Egypt. British fleet was bombarding Alexandria. Bond- 

holders apart, no one in the country knew or thought much 
about Egypt, except for the momentary wave of interest excited 
by the purchase of the Suez Canal shares. Egypt was outside 
the sphere of normal European relations, ^he Egyptian 
troubles originated with Egyptian finances. Theoretically the 
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country was a province of the Turkish empire, ruled over by 
the khedive, who was a hereditary viceroy. The Ir^t khedive, 
Ismail, had borrowed enormously, chiefly in France and England ; 
his debts were his reason for selling his Suez Canal shared. But 
his creditors saw no hope of being paid as long as Egyptian 
finances were managed by the Egyptian government ; hence 
he had been obliged to submit to the establishment of a joint 
Franco-British financial direction. Financial direction inevit- 
ably involves interfc'rencc with other branches of administra- 
tion ; and the Egyptian bureaucracy, a supremely corrupt body, 
resented this foreign interference. 

Ismail’s successor, the Khedive Tewfik, was willing enough 
for reforms, but he was not master of the situation. A military 
party, having as its figurehead Colonel Ahmed igsi. 

Arabi — ‘ Arabi Pasha,’ — himself probably the tool Arabi Pasha, 
of more cunning politicians, succeeded in dominating Tewfik, 
taking upon itself the character of a patriotic party, determined 
to secure ' Egypt for the Egyptians,’ and to release her from 
foreign domination. Tewfik was forced to accept Arabi as 
minister for war. To some sincere and enthusiastic observers 
the movement ajipc'ared to be genuinely pats? otic and commend- 
able ; the great majority of those who were comparatively in 
a position to judge saw in it a mere intrigue for power on the 
part of a grou]) of politicians, who utilised and fomented Moham- 
medan liostility to the foreign Christians as a means to the 
attainment of purely selfish ends which had in them no clement 
of patriotism. 

Whether or no Arabi was sincere, the position of the very 
considerable Euippcan population in Egypt was daily becoming 
more precarious. By the end of 1881 it was jggg, 
evident that something would have to be done, A crisis ap- 
but the question was who was to do it. The 
’khedive was in the hands of the Aial)i group, helpless. Turkey, 
the suzerain, coidd certainly n()t be trusted to restore any 
satisfactory authority. France and Britain were obviously the 
two powers prinicirily concerned. In January 1882 they sent 
a joint note to Tewfik, assuring him of their support * the 
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Egyptian party treated it as an additional proof of the deter- 
mination of the Europeans to assume control of Egyptian affairs. 
A combined French and British fleet anchored off Alexandria 
in May to overawe the ‘ patriots/ without producing any effect. 
It seemed the correct thing to refer the Egyptian question to 
the concert of Europe, and a conference wa s called for Tune^ 
But events moved too fast to allow of waiting for that ponderous 
procedure. 

On nth June the mob in Alexandria rose against the Europeans 
and slaughtered fifty of them. A general exodus of Christians 
Alexandria began ; Arabi was busy fortifying Alexandria, 
bombarded, At last the British admiral, Sir Beauchamp Seymour, 
iith July. judged that action could no longer be postponed ; 
he invited the co-operation of the French admiral, who preferred 
to wash his hands of the whole affair and steamed away with 
his squadron. Sir Beauchamp bombarded tlie forts ; Arabi 
withdrew his troops ; the mob rose ; for two days Alexandria 
was the scene of massacre and pillage, while Seymour had at his 
disposal no force sufficient to restore order. 

Inaction had become impossible for the British government ; 
the bombardment ^f Alexandria had imposed upon it the duty. 
Tel ei-Kebir putting an end to the chaos which now reigned 
I3tiiseptem- in Egypt. The I^orte was notified of its intentions ; 

an expedition was prepared and placed in charge 
of Sir Garnet Wolseley, another column being dispatched from 
India under the command of General Macplierson. Arabi pro- 
claimed himself the champion of Islam ; a large force gathered 
to his standard, and he entrenched himself at Tel el-Kebir. 
Wolseley landed in Egypt. His plans werq worked out with 
consummate skill and precision, and on'^3th September he 
entirely shattered Arabics army at Tel el-Kebir. The total of 
the casualties of the British force was just short of 400. Arabi 
was captured, tried, and found guilty of rebellion, but the 
death sentence was changed into deportation to Ceylon. 

But the overthrow of Arabi was only the beginning. The 
whole Egyptian system had been blown into fragments ; the 
British had done it, and now a new system had to be con- 
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structed. Outside of France at least, Europe in general recognised' 
that the British had done what was tlie right and necessary 
thing. She had done it single-handed, and it lay 
with her to decide what was to be done next ; no ‘temporary* 
one else could possibly claim a right to interfere; 
certainly not France, which had deliberately stood aside. If 
Britain elected to annex Egypt, no one except the Egyptians 
would be entitled to object. She did not wish to annex Egypt, 
but could not leave it to itself. To restore the Anglo-French' 
dual control was out of the question. The government decided 
upon a military occupation and a temporary assumption of 
effective control of the administration until a system could be 
iestablished in complete working order. But to show that the 
arrangement was merely temporary, the British appeared as 
the khedive’s ' advisers ’ and ' assistants/ in the process of 
restoring order and reconstructing the govepiment. 

The ministry in England honestly hoped, and tried to per- 
suade itself that it believed, that the occupation would cease to 
be necessary ere long. Gladstone had believed the same thing 
about the income tax. i/Lord Dufferin was sent to Egypt in the 
first instance to inaugurate the new order of things ; but the 
supreme civil authority was soon vei^led in Sir Evelyn Baring, 
the present Lord Cromer. The building up of a new Egyptian 
lirmy was entrusted to Sir Evcl}m Wood, afterwards succeeded 
by vSir Herbert Kitchener. The finapcial dual control vanished, 
and Sir Auckland Colvin became the khedive’s financial adviser. 

VIII. The ‘Eighty’ Parliament: (ii) Gladstone and 
SaLisiJury, 1883-1886 (Feb.) 

During 1883, the firm and just administration of the law in 
Ireland, under Hr. Trevelyan and the viceroy, Earl Spencer, 
the comparative discouragement of outrages, and ^^ggg 
the comparative improvement in the position of Domestic 
the peasantry, combined to effect a steady diminu- 
tion in the amount of crime. Still, however, there was a lull 
in domestic legislation. The * Bradlaugh Relief Bill ’ was intro- 
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duced and rejected ; a Corrupt Practices Act sought to check 
electoral dbrruption in the constituencies ; an 'Agricultural 
Holdings Act abolished the power of contracting out, which 
had in effect nullilied the Act of the late government intended 
to secure compensation for improvements to tenants. In In dia 
India : the much excitement was caused by what was known 

as the Ilbert^lill, whicli was intended to give 
^ative magistrates jurisdiction in cases where Europeans were 
concerned. British society in India refusc'd to contemplate 
the possibility of subjecting Europeans to the jurisdicLion of 
any one not of the ruling race. This n'sc'iitment appeared to 
a considerable portion of the public at home to be mere racial 
arrogance, a vic‘W shared liy very few Juiglishmen liaving any 
actual experience of Indian conditions. The^ measure, „wa^ 
ultimately promulgated in a form which did not give rise to any 
actual grievances ; j^ut the whole affair was singularly unfor- 
tunate, as exacerbating racial antagonisms. Although in Ireland 
there was a lull in the violence of agrarian agitation, the activity 
of the extreme section of the Irish in America incrc'ased ; and 
public equanimity was seriously disturbed by development 
Dynamite. of dynamiting outrages, appalling in tlu;ir con- 
ception, though singulaiiy*iiu*fl(‘ctive in tlu‘ir outcome. 

The time had now arrived for tlui go\a^rnm(‘nt to ('arry out 
its intention of assimilating the rui*al to tlu‘ borough franchise, 
1884. agric'ultural hibourer might acquire 

franchise represt'iitation. At the end of February 

Gladstone expounded his scheme, the effect of 
which would be to add some 2,000,000 voters to the roll ; in 
Ireland the anticipated increase was abqut 400,000. There 
were ma ny dou bters even in the LibcTal party as to the fitness 
of the agricultural labourer for exercising the vote ; but Liberals 
in general inclined to the belief that responsibility would bring 
with it the disposition to an intelligent study of political duties, 
and that tlu^ labourer l)ad a right to a V(dce in li'gislation — 
which in existing circumstances inevitably tended to favour the 
landlords and payers of wages, who possessc'd the vote, when 
their interests clashed with those of the wage-earners who were 
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without the vote. While, therefore, what was called the Whi^ 
element among the Liberals was distinctly doubtfu? and appre- 
hensive, it yielded a reluctant acquiescence. Among the official 
Conservatives there was also a disj)osition to reluctant acquies- 
cence ; the party wliich had made itself responsible for the 
democratic measure of 1867 could not very easily refuse the rural 
labourer what it had conceded to his urban brother. Yet this 
did not prevent a considerable section of the party from making 
it clear that they regarded the measure as at best prematme. 

The government, ho weaver, gave a handle to the Opposition, 
as Russell had done on a previous occasion, by separating the 
scheme of extending the franchise from its neces- ThebUl. 
sary accom])animent, a scheme for the redistribution of seats. 
The government was pursuing in Egypt an indefinite policy 
which laid it open to attack. If it were defeated and could be 
compelled to a dissolution without having passed its Fnaichise 
Bill, there was a reasonable prospect tliat it would be defeated 
at the polls ; if it passed its Franchise Bill, it was tolerably 
certain that tlie new voters would cast their votes on its side. 
The Franchise Bill was passed in the House of Commons. The 
Liberals declared that the Lords had no rfght to force a dis- 
solution ; but when the bill came before the Upper Chamber, 
'the peers, under Lord Salisbury’s leaders! lip, passed a resolution 
which, without rejecting it, demanded security that it should 
not come into operation exc(‘pt as part of a com- Lords 
plete scheme including redistribution. Gladstone suspend 
thereupon withdrew the bill, but refused to intro- 
duce his redistribution scheme at the dictation of the House, of 
Lords, and announced his intentipn of agojn introducing the 
measure in an autumn session, d^ord Salisbury was putting 
to the test his doctrine tliat it was the function of the hereditary 
chamber to redress the democratia balance in the representa- 
tive chamber. .Through the summer a fiery agitation was 
carried on in the country, most prominently by Mr. Josc^ph 
'Chamberlain and Mn^John Morivy, who denounced hereditary 
legislators who ‘ toil not neither do they spin,' and declared 
that the House of Lords must be either ‘ mended or .ended.' 
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^ A c^a;^itutiQUQi.cxisis appeared to be imminent. But Glgd- 
and several members of the cabinet were anxious 
Acorn- avoid a struggle, which might involve organic 

promiae, changes in the constitution. The queen, too, was 
November. urgent in her ^desire to avoid a crisis. When the 
autumn session opened there was a general feeling that com- 
promise was in the air. The government was willing to satisfy 
the Opposition that it had no intention of ' jerrymandering * 
the constituencies, and arranging the redistribution so as to 
give undue weight to its own political supporters. Meetings 
took place between the leaders of the two parties in both Houses. 
It was agreed between them that the Redistribution Bill should 
b e^J^ j oint product, not a party measure ; the lines upon which 
it was to be framed were settled in conference. 

The Franchise Bill was passed in the Commons through all 
its stages, and the d^iy before it came up for its third reading 
T^eRedistri- Lords' the second reading of the Redistri- 

toionBUi, bution Bill was carried in the Commons (4th 
December. December). The general, ^principle of the Redis- 
/{ribution Bill was that each of the newly arranged constitu- 
encies, with very 'few exceptions, should return one member 
only, the large boroughs being dividend into two or more con- 
stituencies. Of the existing seats 160 were extinguished ; all 
boroughs with a population of lcss^ajaJ5,ooo would be ghsprbed 
in„ thejcpunties ; existing boroughs, with a population between 
i^,qog^and 50,900 would hjaye„. one member ; those between 
50,00 0 and 165, 000 would be one constituency with two m^embers ; 
tiiose above 165,000 would l)e diyided into single-member con- 
sti tuenc ies ; Lancashire and Yorkshire would- receive fifteen and 
sixteen additional members respectively ; the counties, with the 


1^35^ exception of Rutland and Hereford, of which the 

populations entitled them only to one member 
apiece, were divided into single-member constitu- 
encies. Thqj^A^^tributioxr not . actually p.g.ssed4mtd 

Jnne,.s8^; before that end was attained there was much 
fighting, over details in the Commons, since the Opposition were 
by no means satisfied with the attitude adopted by their leaders. 
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Meanwhile, however, matters had not been going well with* 
.he government elsewhere. Most fatal was the course of events 
’n Egypt. Egypt proper extends south, as far up jggj 
’he Nile as Wadi Haifa, at the Second Cataract. Sudan and 
South of this is the great district known as the 
Egyptian Sudan, occupied by fanatical tribes, Arabs and 
Berbers, and, theoretically, controlled from sundry military 
stations. /As a matter of fact, the Egyptian Sudan never was 
ander control. In this region there arose a Mahdi, a claimant, 
lhat is, to the position of Mohammed's successor, a new ' prophet,' 
who rallied the fanatical tribes to his standard, and threatened 
lo destroy the garrisons at the various forts. The British 
government in its own view had no concern with the Sudan, 
and would not help the khedive to re-establish his authority 
Ihere. This Tewfik attempted to do on his own account, and 
.sent a considerable but wholly incfftcicnt force to accomplisli 
the task under the command of Hicks Pasha. Hicks and his 
army were cut to pieces. Wo lsel cy, now a viscount, ur ged t hat 
reinforcements should be sent to the three principal stations — 
at Suakim, on the coast of the Red Sea ; at Berber, above the 
Fifth Cataract ; and at Khartum, above the Siy^th Cataract. But 
the British government refused to make itself responsible for 
the Sudan ; and the Eg^q^tian government could not hold it 
without British assistance. At the same time, it was probable 
that the Mahdi would become a serious menace to Egypt itself, 
and there was a grave obligation either to support the garrisons, 
or to withdraw them from their critical position. 

A British soldier. General Charles George Gordon, commonly 
known as Chinese Qordon, on account of the services he had 
rendered to the Chinese government in the Taeping General 
Rebellion, had acted with extraordinary success Gordon, 
as governor of the Sudan in the service of the former khedive, 
Ismail, /fn an unhappy hour the British government resolved 
to entrust Gordon with the very difficult task of withdrawing 
the troops. Had Gordon been simply a man of exceptional 
ability with exceptional knowledge of the conditions, the course 
would have been a wise one ; but he was also exceptional in 
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other respects. Left to himself with a perfectly free hand,* 
Gordon was capable of accomplishing tasks which 1 fo any one 
else would have appeared entirely impossible ; but he himself 
was impossible as a subordinate. A puritan and a mysfic, he 
had the ‘ faith wliicli can move mountains,' and the absolute 
confidence in himself inspired by that belief. But he had no 
notion of acting against his own judgment, merely because that 
judgment required him to act in direct opposition to his in- 
structions. And the government, in making the appointment, 
expressly refused him a free hand. 

The judgments passed by the Opposition in 1884 demanded 
subsequent modification from a party point of view. At that 
^time the ministry was angrily denounced for pur- Thegovern- 
suing a * policy of scuttle,' as in 1S81 it had been mentpoiicy. 
denounced for ' surrendering ’ to the victorious Boers in South 
Africa. In both cases the Opposition pointed to Mr. Chamber- 
lain as the arch-criminal. In both cases Lord Hartington 
shared the responsibility with his colleagues, and was at least 
not sufficiently dissatisfied with their action to withdraw from 
the government. The Opposition learnt in after years to revise 
their impressions of Lord Hartington and ]\k. Chamberlain — 
that to run awav wa s the very last t lamr th at Mr. Chamberlain 
would , do. The Government blundered, but it was not from 
pusillanimity ; it was from its failure to realise the gravity of 
Ithe situation which had arisen. The blunder did not lie in the 
refusal to accept responsibility for establishing a strong govern- 
ment in the Sudan, or in adopting the only alternative policy 
of evacuating the Sudan. But if the province was to be evacu- 
ated, the garrisons^ coiild only be withdrawn by a strong 
military force ; and it would still be necessary to hold a sound 
strategical frontier in force. Instead of taking its measures 
accordingly, the Government announced emphatically that 
there should be no military expedition ; and no strategic 
frontier was decided upon. 

y Hitherto the British public had taken only a passing interest 
in Gordon ; but when he went to Egypt it suddenly woke up 
to the fact that he was a very remarkable man. Its imagina- 
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tion, not easily stirred, was gripped by his personality; he 
became as ‘he fully deserved to be, its hero. It would have 
1884. cheerfully helped him to go his own way without 

Gordon in regard to the consequences. But the Government 
the Sudan. chosen him not that he might dictate their policy, 

]3ut as the most efficient instrument for carrying it out. When 
lie went up to the Sudan tlie situation had just been made 
more serious through a reverse suffered by an Egyptian force 
at the hands of the Mahdi’s followers. Gordon had arrived 
at the conclusion that the Mahdi must be * smashed/ and a 
strong government set up in the Sudan ; to which end he 
demanded that he should have the assistance of one Zebehr, a 
notorious slaver, but a person of ‘^rcat influence. But he could 
have neither Zebehr, nor troops. Gordon got as far as Khartum, 
and there he was in effect beleaguered before the end of March. 

The ministry in England succeeded in persuading itself that 
his movements were free, though already the queen was urging 
Fatal delays, the necessity of sending an expedition to his relief. 
The ministry took the matter in consideration ; but it was also 
thinking about the Franchise Bill and the House of Lords ; 
it was annoyed, not without excuse, because if Gordon had 
simply acted upon his instructions, instead of assuming that 
there would be a change of policy if he demanded it, he would 
never have been shut up in Khartum ; and it declined to 
believe that there was any need for haste. There was an appa- 
rently interminable controversy as to the best route for effect- 
ing the relief ; and it was not till ist September that Lord 
"^Volseley left England to take the command of the expedition. 

When once tlie men of action were set free, the preparations 
went forward with all speed. The Kile route had been decided 
1886 upon in preference to that by Suakim and the Red 

The tragedy Sea. At Korti the Nile takes a great loop, tra- 
of Khartum, versing three sides of a square before it reaches 
Metcmma, some hundred miles below Khartum. 
To save time, therefore, a column was dispatched from 
Korti by land to Metemma, where it would be necessary to 
re-embark. There were two sharp fights on the way at Abu 
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Klea and GuJ^at. The death of General Stewart ^ gave the* 
command to*^ir Charles Wilson, who dcla]^d for fofar days .at, 
Metemma ; for which there were sound enough military reasons — 
except on the hypothesis tliat all risks must be taken in* order 
lo reach Khartum at the lirst possible moment, whatev^'r it 
night cost, /the Maluli took advantage of the delay, and 
'ushed the defences of Khartum. When Wilson’s force arrived 
Dn 28th January the town had fallen, and Gordon was dead. 
Khartum scaled the fate both of the vSudan and of the Gladstone 
ninistry. The Sudan was kdt to the Mahdi and his successor 
for eleven years. In England the failure to relieve Gordon was 
received with an outburst of sorrow and anger, though the 
denunciations of desertion and betrayal went a good deal further 
than the facts warranted. 

On the top of Khartum came another incident in another 
quarter, which damaged the government. In 1884, when 
politicians in England were sufftcdently engaged penjdeh, 
with the domestic and the Eg3q)tian problems, March. 
Russia occupied Merv, thereby violating the formal under- 
standing that it was outside the Russian sphere. The pa^cific 
Foreign Office protested, but agreed to th(# appointment of a 
joint commission for the delimitation*of the Afghein and Russian 
frontiers. The Russian commissioner delayed, while the Russian 
troops occupied strategic points. On 29th March 1885, the 
Turcoman commander Ali Khan, whose name appeared in English 
papers in the conveniently Russianised form of Alikanoff, 
attacked or got himself attacked by Afghan troops at Penjdeh. 
The official repudiation of his action was mitigated by the present 
of a sword of honour. Jle had undoubtedly provoked the collision. 
But submission was impossible. Gladstone expressed himself in 
the House in unmistakable language ; the reserves were called 
out ; the Russian government realised the necessity for diplo- 
matic retreat ; the Amir was judicious enough to minimise the 
affair. • But public opinion condemned the government for the 
haste with which it accepted the very inadequate explanations 
of the Russian government, and its readiness to condone what 
had been done in order to facilitate the progress of a peaceful 
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delimitation. The particular question was referred to the 
arbitration, of the king of Denmark, the outcome of which 
satisfied the Amir, though it was generally felt that Britain 
had suffered a diplomatic defeat. 

The Penjdeh crisis was at its height at the end of April. The 
cabinet was much divided, especially as to its Irish programme. 

Six weeks later it was defeated on a clause in the 
budget, and Gladstone *^esigned. A dissolution 
was impracticable until the machinery of the 
Franchise and Redistribution Acts could be adjusted ; and 
Lord Salisbury accepted office on the understanding that in 
the interim he was to have the support of the Opposition in 
carrying on the routine of the queen’s government. 

Lor d Sa lisbury was not disposc^d to invite the hostility of 
the Irish members in the existing conditions. No fresh Coercion 
Salisbury introduced, and the maintenance of order 

in Ireland was left to the ordinary law. The 

government introduced a bill, known as tli^^sh- 


fbrms a 
government. 


boqrjjg^4p^> order to facilitate land purchase by government 
advances to the tenants of the whole amount required to make 
the pmehase — a n^easure which involved a grant of ^^5, 000,000. . 
Lord^^narvon had been made lord-lieutenant ; he was known 
Irish con- to be disposed towards an extension of self-govern- 
versations. mcnt in Ireland, and he held some conversations 
with Parnell, which in the eyes of the Opposition were highly 
compromising. In the Commons Lord Randolph Churchill, who 
had succeeded in driving the former leader into the Upper 
House as Lord Iddeslcigh, attacked the late administration of 
Lord Spencer in Ireland in a manner which more than suggested 
that he was making a bid for the Pamcllite vote at the coming 
general election. Parliament rose in August as preliminary to a 
dissolution and a general election which followed in November. 


The J^iberals were without an official programme ; it had 
long been extremely difficult to harmoiaise the Whig or Hart- 
Party pro- ington and the Radical or Chamberlain sections, 
grammes. and Mr. Chamberlain produced an * unauthorised 
programme' e;x;trcmely distasteful tg the other section of the 
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party, and denounced by the Conservatives as socialistic— 
term which had not yet come to be applied, as a matt^ of course, 
to measures emanating from the Liberal party. Par fi clFs 
programme was simple and direct; -it was national inckpend- 
ence for Ireland. As to Gladstone's, there were suspicions that 
he was contemplating some startling proposal with regard to 
Ireland, but his public utterances gave no clue to his intentions. 
Seldom had a general election been attended with more uncer- 
tainty than that of 1885. But as yet there had been no formal* 
break up of the Liberals. The rural electors cast their votes^ 
on the whole for the party which had enfranchised them, excepts 
in Ireland, where every Liberal was unseated, and Parnell came' 
back to Westminster with a following of eighty-five. The 
Liberals, if they acted together, would constitute just one half 
of the assembly. 

The publication of an unauthorised announcement, which 
'was supposed, not incorrectly, to embody Gladstone's inten- 
tions with regard to Ireland, intensified the misgivings in the 
minds of many Liberals. But at least all doubt disappeared 
as to any possible bargains between the Conservatives and the 
Parnellitcs. Until the unauthorised scheme of Home Rule 

j# 

should become authorised, Mr. Cluynberlain and his followers 
were as anxious as Gladstone himself to turn the Conservatives 
out. •Parnell, on the other hand, had both the will and the 
power to make impossible any government which did not choose 
to conciliate him. Gladstone, whbn parliament met. implied 
his readiness to support the government in devising a non- 
party scheme for the extension of Irisli self-government ; but 
Lord Carnarvon had left the cabinet, and it was at once evident 
that nothing of the kind was in contemplation by the ministry. 
The renewal of coercion was now part of its programme. 
An amendment to the address, in effect calling for a measure 
with the object of establishing small holdings for agricultural 
labourers, was moved by Mr. Jesse Codings, a faithful suj)portcr 
of Mr. Chamberlain, and was carried against the government. 
Lord Sali sbur y ^signed (ist February 1886), and the queen 
sent for Gladstone. 



CHAPTER VIIL THE FIRST HOME RULE 
STRUGGLE, 1886-1895 

1 . The New Battle-Ground, 1886 

The year 18^ marks a new line of cleavage. Since the passing 
of the Act of Union with Ireland in the year 1800, the two 
Party gn^at political j^arties at Westminster through all 

disruption. their vicissitudes had regarded the principle of 
maintaining the Union, of preserving a single parliament for 
the three kingdoms, as axiomatic. In 1886, the bulk of one 
of the two great parties arrived at the conclusion that 
the axiom was fallacicms, and committed itself to the 
principle of devolution upon Nationalist lines, involving 
at least the establishment of some kind of a parliament 
at Dublin for tliQ managem.ent of exclusively Irish affairs. 
Another section of that party agreed with tiie whole of the 
other party in refusing to abandon the axiom, persisting in the 
view that the affairs of each division of the United King- 
dom should be directed by one common parliament. Thus at 
the outset there was formed^^ third party, coippar^-tivcly 
si^aU in numbers, but dj^iji^o porticoxalillv ]:)o werful iri)m ilie 
w eight a nd influep.ee , nL ..its , ixi^mlju.U’S, the party which took 
the name of Liberar Unionists. JUntil ,1^ the Liberal 
Unionists, with nearly the same numbers as the Irish Nation- 
alists, co-ogciaicd with the Conservatives, but,,tlxere 
c oalition . In_i895, the two parties foriijj^^ a c.oalition, and 
were gradually moggciLin a single Unionist. 4)arty ; that is, 
except in a few localities, parliamentary candidates called 
themselves not Conservatives or Liberal Unionists, but simply 
Unipnists. At only one general election since 1885 have Unionist 
voters supported Liberal candidates, because at that particular 
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election the Liberals were pledged not to deal with the question 
till after another dissolution. 

No similar line of cleavage between parties had existed since 
the passage of the great Reform Bill. Neither Free Trade nor 
franchise extension had provided anything of the its conj- 
kind. Free Trade and franchise extension, before pieteness. 
they came, were more generally advocated by Liberals than by 
Conservatives ; that was all. It was a minister in a Tory cabinet, 
Huskisson, who initiated Free Trade; it was a Conservative 
minister. Peel, who, with Liberal support, carried Free Trade, 
though it was a Liberal chancellor of the exchequer, Gladstone, 
who brought it to completion. It was a Conservative ministry 
which, in conjunction with the Liberals, carried the Franchise 
Bill of 1867 ; and official Conservatism avowedly supported 
in principle the Franchise Bill of 1884. In short, the battles 
in parliament had been waged over particular issues ; one 
particular issue had never remained ihd controlling or pre- 
dominant factor in a long scries of general elections. 

^^The splitting up of the Liberal party in 1886 carried into 
the new Liberal Unionist party most of the Whig wing, and a 
fraction of the Radical wing of the Liberals. By Democratic 
so doing it considerably strengthened for the time influence, 
the democratic clement in the Conservative party, and ulti- 
?mately to a very slight extent democratised the Unionist 
party. For, on the one hand, it tended to make the 
Liberal Unionists more Conscrvafive, and, on the other, to 
make the Liberal centre more Radical. While the Liberals 
had been in office Lord Salisbury began to develop his policy 
of using the Housc^of, Lords as a counterpoise to the democratic 
tendencies of the House of Commons. The accentuation of 
Radicalism in the Liberal party following upon its severance 
from the Liberal Unionjists, made the House of Lords all the 
more definitely a Unionist body whose support 
co\ild bo counted upon by a Unionist government, democratic 
as certainly as its hostility would have to be 
reckoned with by a Liberal government'. The permanent 
identification of one of the two legislative chambers with one 
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political party, of which hitherto there had only been threaten- 
ings, gradnall}^ developed a constitutional issue which had 
been anticipated in the ' Mending or Ending ’ campaign of 
1884. • 

In other respects the old vague lines of demarcation survived. 
The tendency of the one party was to look upon vested interests 
Party and established privileges as existing by indefeas- 

principies. jjjie riglit, tlic tendency of the other was to suspect 
anything that looked like privilege of being a wrong that 
ought to be removed. Where the interests of the Established 
Church and the Nonconformists were antagonistic, one party 
consistently favoured the Establishment and the other the Non-, 
conformists. Both parties treated the question of state inter- 
vention, when they tlicmsclves were in office, as one which 
should be decided upon the merits of the particular case, whether 
the intervention were in the character of restriction or of State aid. 
As to the principles of conducting foreign policy, there was no 
line of demarcation at all Lord Salisbury, Lord Rosebery, Lord 
Lansdowne, and Sir Edward Grey varied in their direction of 
foreign affairs only because they were different persons, not 
because they bclorgcd to different parties. Among the rank 
and flic, however, there was a keener sensitiveness on the score 
of British interests and British prestige on the one side, and a 
keener S3mipathy for oppressed populations on the other ; and 
there was an inclination on the part of the Conservative party 
to assume that they were the depositaries of ‘ peace with 
honour,' and the Liberals of ‘ peace at any price,' based upon 
the records of Lord Beaconsfiekl and Lord Granville, who was 
never at the Foreign Office after 1885. For .some while, distrust 
of Russia was stronger on one side, and dislike of Turkey on the 
other, but the fact found no expression at the Foreign Office. 

With regard to the colonies, it could not be said at least 
until 1895 that there was any distinction of attitude. The 
Parties and colonies were generally neglected and left to go 
the colonies, their own way without help or hindrance, unless 
they wanted to do something which might have a disturbing 
effect on foreign relations. There was, however, in both parties 
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a growing element, represented most conspicuously on one sidt‘ 
by Lord Rosebery, and on the other by Lord Carnarvon, wlio ' 
rejected the accepted doctrine that the connection between 
the colonics and the mother country was merely a temporary 
one. The general public regarded their imperial claims as 
amiable Init impracticable illusions until Mr. Chamberlain took 
charge of the Colonial Office; but between 1885 and 1895 
the expansion of other powers gave a new aspect to the colonial 
question — or, at least, an aspect heretofore unrealised. 

The colonising p(3wer of Spain, Portugal, and Plolland had 
long been exhausted. They Iiad no inducement towards ex- 
pansion, and no ca[)acity for it. The two other The scramble 
colonising powers, Britain and France, had fought tor Africa, 
out their main struggle in the eighteenth century. North 
America had been secured for the British race, though only 
a portion of it for the British empire. France had been expelled 
from India, and the British flag planted In Australia and New 
Zealand. France was hdt virtually without prospect of expan- 
sion, except in Northern Africa. But of the dark continent 
itself, only a comparatively small portion, little more than 
patches of coast, was occupied by civilised powers. Save in 
the British colonies, there was no ojitlet left for superabundant 
European populations except in Africa ; and there were other 
European countries bc'sides those which already possessed 
colonies, which had just realised or were realising that they 
too wanted room for expansion. They looked at the map and 
found all the great spaces in the temperate zones already 
occu})icd by the British, but* vast regions in tropical Africa 
unclaimed. The explorations of H. M. Stanley in the seven- 
ties encouraged King Leopold of Belgium to take up the idea 
of developing a Belgian dependency on the Congo river. 
Stanley's return in 1882 from another expedition undertaken 
on behalf of King Leopold marked the point at which other 
European nations suddenly awoke to the somewhat prob- 
lematic possibilities of Africa; with the result that a general 
conference was held in the winter of 1884-5, which in general 
terms arranged a partition of Africa among the powers, though 
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this partition was of a vague and preliminary character. In 
1885 the Congo Free State was defined, Germany had appro- 
priated a great territory called German East Africa, Britain 
was in ^formal occupation of a more northern region reaching 
to the borders of the Sudan, called British East Africa ; France 
was dominant in North Africa, Egypt and the Gold Coast 
excepted ; the whole process of partition, though as yet by no 
means completed, was at least very thoroughly initiated. 

A week after Gladstone took office, London .was startled by 
a rio t. Trade was bad, and during this winter the ranks of 
1886 . A riot the unemployed were swelled to very large numbers. 
finSi^on. An assembly was brought togc'thcr by the small 
group who had recently, to deaf ears, been reviving the demand 
for Protection under the name of Fair Trade. They intended 
to impress upon the working-man that tariffs on imported 
manufactures were the true remedy for unemployment. The 
meeting, however, was captured by the Social Democratic 
Federation, a Socialist body which hitherto had not attracted 
much attention from the authorities. The mob smashed a 
large number of windows after iK^aring some inflammatory 
addresses, and frightened a great many people, but otherwise 
did much less harm than might have been expected, since the 
police were entirely unprepared. Th^ riot, however, was signi- 
^^nt of the fact that low wages and unemployment were again 
providing inducements to^a revolutionary propagand^„iimong 
the working classes, and that they were dissatisfied with the 
outcome of the recognition of trade unions from which so much 
had been anticipated. From this time forward there was a 
%rowing movement towards the establishment'^of a Labour party 
in vparliament, seeking to procure legislation, not, as in the 
past, with the object of enabling the working-man to bargain 
on equal terms with the employer, but in order to confer upon 
him an effective control over the materials and methods of 
production. 

During 1885, there had been a general impression that the 
Conservatives wore dallying with tlie idea of conceding some- 
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thing in the nature of Home Rule. The publication of tli^: 
unauthorised scheme of Home Rule had been regarded as a 
counter-move; and the Salisbury government re- Effect of the 
sponded to it by assuming an attitude of unmistak- election on 
able hostility to the Parncllitcs. There is no doubt 
at all that the Whig element in the Liberal party would*have 
nothing to say to Home Rule ; the Radical wing, on the other 
hand, headed by Mr. Chamberlain, had taken up the scheme 
not of creating an Irisli legislature, but of a large extension of 
local self-government, including the establishment of a central 
board in Dublin. But Gladstone, before the election, declined 
to formulate an Irish programme until the electors in Ireland 
gave a clear pronouncement as to what they themselves wanted. 
The pronouncement, which gave Parnell a solid party of eighty- 
mcm,bei'S, was tolerably definite, and convinced Gladstone 
that the Irisli democracy did in fact demand the establish- 
ment of an Irish legislature. He had hefped that the general 
election would return his own party to power with a majority 
so emphatic as to enable it to deal with tlie Irish question 
according to its own judgment,' unhampered by any need of 
Irish Nationalist votes. He had been disappointed. Even if 
fthe whole Liberal party voted solidjy together, it could never 
be secure of a majority without Nationalist support. 

When therefore he was called upon to take office, it was at 
ohee clear that the provision of something in the nature of an 
Irish legislature was in contemplation, and that The new 
in view of that fact he would not have the Whigs cabinet, 
with him. Of his former cojleagucs, Hartington, Selborne, 
Bright, Goschen, and Sir Henry James at once declined to 
join him. MrT diamberlain and Mr. Trevelyan came into 
the cabinet conditionally upon their finding his Irish plan 
satisfactory when it should be produced. When it was pro- 
duced both of them retired. Y et the cabinet wMch. included 
Earl Spencer, Mr. John Morley, Lord Granville, Lord Herschell, 
Lord Rosebery as foreign secretary. Sir William Harcourt, 
and Mr. Childers, could not be called a Wiejak one ; and it was 
undo ubtedly C Qurageousr 
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* Gladstone's proposals we re embodied in two bi ll s . The inten-^ 
tion was tdeorovide Ireland with a legislature of her own to deal 
Home Rule purely Irish affairs without impairing the 

with Land supremacy of the imperial parliament ; and at the 
Purchase. same time to withdraw from it any inducement to 
deal with the land question in a manner unjust to the land- 
lords. Whether the bills put forward would have effected 
their purpose is another question. One bill proposed to create 
/an Irish legislature with control over tlic Irish executive, 
with none over the army, the navy, or foreign and colonial 
relations. Ireland was no longer to send any representatives 
at all to the parliament at Westminster, but slie was to pay her 
share, one fourteenth, to the imperial exchequer. The second 
^measure dealt with the land question ; it was a land purchase 
scheme enabling landlords to scil their property to a state 
authority at twenty years’ purchase ; that authority would 
sell in turn to the tenants, thus establishing a peasant proprie- 
tary, the tenants making their payments in annual instalments. 
£120,000,000 would be required to effect the initial purchase 
by the State. 

Now the whole ifjca of reinstating an Irish legislature was in 
effect new. Hardly any ®nc except the Irish Repealers had 
Igversities looked upon it as one which demanded any serious 
consideration. Although a large proportion of the 
Liberal party had made up its mind to follow its leader, the 
pubhe^t large^had b}^ n^q^ineans adjusted its views to the new 
i^a. There were those who had come to the independent con- 
clusion that the Irish question would never be settled until 
Ireland managed her own affairs. There v^ere those who had 
not formed any judgment, but were prepared to follow Glad- 
stone. There were those who were definitely convinced that 
Ireland was absolutely unfit to manage her own affairs. There 
were those who were convinced that Home Rule would in any 
case be merely used as a stepping-stone for separation. There 
were those who supported Home Rule simply in order that 
the parliament . at Westminster might be rid of Pamellites. 
There were those who were not averse from Home Rule in the 
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abstract, but did not see how any concrete scheme could be 
rendered compatible with imperial supremacy. Ajjnong those 
who were not opposed to Home Rule at any price, the great 
question was whether or no Irish representatives should con- 
tinue to sit at Westminster. 

An the view of , o ne saomx, which was met by Gladstone’s 
measure, t he exclu sion of the. Irish members was imperative ; 
the principal advantage to be derived from Home Defeat and 
Rule w^as release from the Irish vote ; besides, it dissolution, 
was absurd tliat Irislimcn should have a voice in legislation 
for Great Britain, v/Iiile Great Britain had no voice in legisla- 
tion for Ireland. To the othcr^ group , th e exclusion of the Jrish 
mem bers m ade, the measure definitely separatist. It treated 
Ireland as if she had no interest in imperial affairs, in the empire 
to which she had supplied so many great parliamentarians, 
soldiers, and administrators, from Burke and the Wellesleys to the 
Lawrences ; as a consi^quence, her interest in it would perish. The 
whol e of this gr oup wasjijt^qnc^idiima government-bill. 

The Land Bill excited no less hostility. The country was going to 
provide an enormous sum for land purchase, with no security 
whatever for its repa5mient. The Home Ri^^e Bill was defeated 
b y a maj ority of thirty on its secoad reading, aiid Gladstone 
decide uppn an immediate appeal to the electorate. 

11. The Conservative MiNisT:eLY : Domestic Affairs, 
1886-1892 

The general election was decisive. It did not indeed show 
that the country made up its mind finally either for or 
against Home Rule, a question of very far-reaching 
importance which it had never before taken under coalition 
consideration. But it v;as proved beyond question 
that the particular bill was dead, and that the country declined 
to be hurried into any new scheme. In the constituencies there 
was in effect a compact which forbade Conservatives to stand 
in opposition to Liberal Unionists, or Liberal Unionists to stand 
in opposition to Conservatives. When the elections were over. 
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^78 Liberal Unionists were returned, while tlie Conservatives 
alone outnumbered the Gladstonians and Parnellites together 
by 35 \ the total Unionist majority was 113. Gladstone at 
once resigned. Though there were four times as many Con- 
servatives as dissentient Liberals, the latter body comprised 
so niany leading men of recognised weight and character that 
Lqrd^i§bur^.wa§ ,wt. only prepared for ,a codition, but evjen 
invi^^ Lord Hartington to assume the leadership, himself 
offering to take a subordinate position. But ^,Qrd Hartington 
3-s yet was not prepared for fusion ; it was by no means certain 
that the Liberal split, on the one question of Home Rule, would 
be permanent. The party pre ferred to remain as a separate 
giving general support to a Conservative government, 
as the Peelites had supported Russell after the repeal of the 
Com Laws. 

^d Salisbury then, as a matter of course, accepted the duty 
of laming, a ministry, wh ieix he con^rupj^-imtixcly from the 

S ^^JE9£valiycj)arty. The Foreign Office was in the 
bands of Lord Iddeslcigh. Sir Michael Hicks- 
’ Beach, who in 1885 had been chancellor of the 
exchequer and leader of the House of Commons, gave w^ay in 
both capacities to Lord Randolph Churchill, himself taking 
the Irish secretaryship. Lord Randol2)h’s promotion was 
viewed with considerable apprehension ; throughout the 
administration from 1880 to 1885 he had played the part of a 
free-lance, following his oWn devices often in open rebellion 
against his official chiefs. His talents, however, were so con- 
spicuous that he believed himj^elf to be indispensable, and it 
appeared for the moment that the rest of the^party chiefs shared 
his belief. Disillusionment, however, was not long postponed. 

Before the end of the yc^ar tluTe were troubles in the Near 
East, ominous of war between Austria and Russia. The 
Lord government was determined to be ready for con- 

Randolph tingencies, Lo|;d^ar^lj^^^ of the 

andothers. ecpTO,mies Jn the sp end- 

^^§U-^i^42Mto^cnts, and the^ spendi ng dep r ^ f1 ;pien f<; 
obiectgi.^^^^ If Lord R'llidolpr had carried the 
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day, his domination would have been assured. He saw no* 
one in the Conservative ranks who could take his place as 
chancellor of the exchequer. But he ' forg^ot Goschen .' in 
whom the Liberal Unionists possessed a financier oL the T j ighnsl- 
a bility. The Whig section at least of that party . wa3 
in sympathy with the government’s views u])on the Eastern 
situation. To his own extrc‘me surprise, T.ord Randolph found 
his resignation accepted, and his place take 3 n by Mr. Goschen. 
Immediately following u]X)n this there were some changes in 
the cabinet. Lor d Id desleigli retired, nqder pressure, .and 
died suddenly ; Lord Salisbury again took the Foreign Office 
as welPas the premiership. The leadership of the House of 
Commons was given to Mr. W. H. Smith, who had won the 
respect of the House by his character and his pre-eminent 
common sense, and who now gave up the? War Office to Mr. 
Edward Stanhope, himself IxToming first ^lord of the treasury 
in succession to Lord Salisbury. Sir Henry Holland, afttT- 
wards Lord Knutsford, took Mr. Stanhope’s place as colonial 
secretary. 

But when the new government met the new parliament in 
August, Lord Randolph’s resignation was irtill in the future, 
and it was he who announced the infentions of the Ireland, 
government with regard to Ireland. Latterly he had given 
great offence to the Irish Nationalists, and his declaration that 
the government inttaided to n‘ly upon the ordinary law for the 
suppression of disorder was interpreted as impl3dng that the 
landlords should be encouraged in using to the full all the powers 
which they enjoyed under the OS-dinary law. Parnell promptly 
introduced a Tenant s’ R eliel IJill for the protcc- The ‘Plan of 
tion of tenants, by giving the land court powers Campaign.' 
to stay evictions where tenants paid half their rent. The bill 
was rejected, and in Ootober the Nationalists, independently 
of Parnell, devised and promptly placed in working order what 
Nvas known as ‘ The Plan o f Campa iem.’ Evictions had been 
carried out in circumstances of extreme hardship, especially 
on the Clanricarde estate. Tenants were now instructed that 
nhey were to offer their landlords what they agreed among 
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•themselves in regarding as a fair rent ; and if the landlord 
refused it^they were to hand the amount of the fair rent to a 
committee, whose business it would be to use the funds so con- 
stituted for fighting the landlords. The result was that during 
the winter the battle was in full swing, landlords refusing the 
proffered rent and evicting the tenants, the tenants resisting 
eviction and penalising according to the recognised methods 
any one who attempted to occupy their holdings. The * Plan * 
was undeniably open law-breaking, which Parnell never 
advocated. 

The Radicals among the Liberal Unionists were on the side 
of Lord Randolph in his quarrel with the government, and an 
The Round attempt was made to draw Mr. Chamberlain^back 
Table into’^the^ Lib^eral party.” The negotiations which 

Conference. foUo^d are generally known as the Round Table 
Conference. An attempt was made to arrive at some basis for 
a Home Rule schefne upon which Mr. Chaml)erlain an'd^his 
formef‘'colleagues coiild agree. Although it came to nothing, 
it still appeared that, apart from that particular question, 
Mr. Chamberlain, especially since Lord Randolph’s resignation, 
was very much mcf e in accord with the Liberal party than with 
the Conservative government. Hopes on one side and fears 
on the other were entertained that an agreement was still possible, 
with the general result that the government found itself impelled 
to give its measures a very much more Liberal colour than it 
would otherwise have been disposed to do. 

Another change in the cabinet of great importance was brought 
about by the retirement, at the beginning of March, of Sir 
igST. Michael Hicks-Beach, for reasons of health, and 

Mr. Balfour, the appointment of Mr. Arthur Balfour to the 
chief secretaryship for Ireland. There fell to him the unique 
credit of having made his reputatioq. and secured his future 
career in an office which had generally {)roved disastrous to his 
predecessors. H e brojy [^dxt^,ia^4J^ dischaega o f fiis duties , a 
p grfect^ fearl essness, an impertuT|jiabl e*^gQ Qd temper, and an 
indoi ntta ble ^resolution which established huxT^ an adminis- 
trator and a parliamentarian of the highest class, and com- 
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pelled the admiration of his bitterest opponents ; while his 
own nerves remained entirely unshaken. * 

As a preliminary to other business, the first parliamentary 
/ measure ^in 1887 was a Procedure Act^ — the introduction of 
new rules of procedure in order to curtail obstruc- The closure, 
tive debating. The closure was angrily resisted as a tyrannical 
method of suppressing free speech and open discussion. One 
government after another since the first development of parlia- 
mentary obstruction by the Irish Home Rulers had found it 
necessary to resort to summary measures for curtailing debates ; 
one government after another in the future was to find it neces- 
sary to adopt rules ever more and more restrictive if it was 
ever to get through its business. Every Government in turn 
has been denounced for its tyranny by the Opposition of the 
day, and when that Opposition has again found itself in power 
it has in turn laid itself open to the same denunciations. 

The procedure rules were passed, and • two new measures 
were introduced for the better government of Ireland. Firs t 
coercion. A Criminal Law Anjeudra^ent. Act„xecog- The Crt®es 
^ised the fuTHTty of proceeding by periodical sus- 
|pensions of the law by special Act of parliaijient. The new bil 
extended . the powers of the lord-lieutenant, enabling him tc 
»^cclar(r leagues or combinations illegal, and to proclaim dis- 
I turbed districts, in which a system of arbitrary government at 
I once came into force. The debates on the Crimes Bill were 
singularly acrimonious. Direct charges were brought against 
the National League and its chiefs of being connected with 
criminal organisations. While »the debates were going on, the 
/times published what purported to be the facsimile of a letter 
written by Parnell, deliberately coirftoning the Phoenix Park 
murder. Parnell contemptuously denounced the thing as a 
forgery, and repeated j|^is old condemnation of the murder, 
though for the time the matter went no further. The bill was 
fought day by day ; it is hardly an exaggeration do say that 
it would have gone on being fought month by month but for 
the stringent application of the new procedure rules. It 
actually became^aw in July. 
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« Along with coercion came conciliation in the form of a Land 
Bill. A commission which had been appointed to inquire into 
A Land Act. the working of the Land Act reported in favour 
of a revision the judicial rents. The government would 
not nSop^TKe recommendation, but its Land Bill extended to 
leaseholders^ the riglit of^^ubmittin^ their rent to the'^and^^ 
for revision; count}^ courts wer(rto have the right of suspend- 
in^^ictions, and allowing time for the payment of rents. 
Owing, however, to pressure from the Liberal Unionists, the 
government subsequently made some additional concessions in 
favour of tenants which were very angrily denounced by the 
landlords. 

The celebration during the summer of Queen Victoria’s 
jubilee, the fiftieth yc'ar of her n'ign, was made the occasion 
The Jubilee, of a great imperial dis])lay, which was not without 
^ effect in bringing home to the imagination of the British people 
the immensity and diversity of the British empire to which 
they were slowly beginning to awaken. The jubilee celebra- 
tions did not immediately affect political events. 

As the Crimes Act strengthened the hands of the law, it 
strengthened also ^lie popular hostility to the law. The plan 
Irish dis- of campaign Was vigorously worked. In the lafe 
turbances. summer the Irish viceroy. Lord Londonderry, 
declared the National League a dangerous association. Its 
meetings were forbidden, and were held in dtTiancc of the police. 
Serious collisions took place ; at Mit chelst own, the constabulary 
fired on the populace ; in sjnte of angry denunciations the 
government refused to bring <^the police to trial. Language 
was used by Gladstone and other less responsible members of 
the Opposition which was easily interpreted as a condonation 
of violent resistance to the law. Some of the Irish leaders 
were arrested, and not altogether unfortunately some comic 
relief was afforded to a tragic situation by a vain attempt 
to compel Mr. William O’Brien to clothe himself in prison 
garments. 

Before the Union with Ireland, when the Irish parliament 
consisted exclusively of Protestants, although Rpman Catholics 
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were latterly admitted to the electorate, the resistance to incor-, 
poration with the parliament of Great Britain had ^Centred in 

the Protestants whose strength lay in the pro- ^ ^ 

^ ^ Protestaiits, 

vince of Ulster. After Catholic emancipation the catholics, 

demand for repeal was taken up principally by and Homo 
the Roman Catliolic leaders, and was resisted by 
the Protestants. The explanation is simple. The Protestants 
wanted an independent parliament, so long as they were certain 
of controlling that jiarliament. A change which made it certain 
that the great majority in the electorate, and probably among 
the members of an Irish parliament, would be Roman Catholics, 
made that body as anxious for inch'peiuh'nce as the Protestants 
had previously b(‘(‘n ; whereas the Protestants, still retaining 
the greater influence at Westminster, were opposed to an inde- 
pendent parliamcait in which Roman Catholics would pre- 
dominate. As soon as Home Rule was actually brought into 
the sphere of practical politics, English* Protestantism was 
moved by the fear that Home Rule would be Rome rule ; a fear 
intensified by the fact that from the time^^when the purely 
political agitation of Fenianism gave place to the combined 
political and agrarian agitation of the Land League and its 
successor the National League, the J^oman Catholic clergy in 
Ireland were soon enrolled among the most energetic supporters 
of the movement. Nevertheless the fact remained that since 
the formation of the Home Rule party its two actual chiefs, 
Butt and Parnell, had both been Protestants. The suspicion 
was beginning to establish itself among the most earnest adherents 
of the Roman Catholic religion ^that, in the long run at least, 
the establishment of an independent Irish legislature would 
diminish rather than increase the influence of the Roman 
Catholic Church ; though Calvinistic Protestantism in Ireland, 
with its puritan and covenanting tradition, remained unsus- 
ceptible to any such impression. 

It was, however, extremely significant that early in 1888 a 
decree was issued from the Vatican in consequence isss. The 
of the mission of Monsignor Persico, forbidding the papaidecree. 
plan of campaign and the practice of boycotting. That decree , 

^Innes's Eng. Hist.— Vol. IV, 2 E 
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"was answered by a resolution of forty Irish Roman Catholic 
members af parliament pronouncing that the Vatican had no 
right to interfere with the Irish people in tlie management of 
their {)olitical affairs. Only a very limited effect was produced 
by the papal decree, and from that time it was tolerably evident 
that a dominant Roman Catholic majority would not be an 
instrument manipulated by the Papacy. 

The government and Mr. Balfour continued imperturbably 
to carry out the principle of ' resolute government ' embodied 
in the recent Crimes Act, regardless of the dc^nunciatioiis poured 
down upon them by Liberals and National Leaguers, and of 
the organised resistance of the tenants. It appeared that 
Ireland was not to block the way for domestic legislation in 
Great Britain. The influence of Liberal ideas on Conservative 
Yue Local legislation found expressir)n in the Local Govern- 
' Government ment Bill, introduced in March by Mr. Ritchie. 

/Snr' Following the principles of the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act of fifty years before, administrative councils were set 
up for the counties, taking over the powers which had hitherto 
been vested in the magistrates. Three-fourths of the members 
of the councils we^je to be elected, and the balance co-opted as 
* aldermen ' by the elected members. All ratepayers were to 
be electors. Within each county council area, there were sub- 
ordinate district councils, also elected, to deal with specific 
branches of local administration. The larger towns which were 
not already separate municipalities were withdrawn from the 
county administration and were constituted as separate counties. 
In the new metroiiolitan county, however, the city of London 
was in effect retained under the separatee jurisdiction of its 
corporation, and the metropolitan police remained under the 
control, not of the London Comity Council, but of the Home 
Office. , 

Mr. Goschen’s^budget at the same time was notable for the 
great conversion scheme, which ultimately reduced the interest 
Conversion payable on consols to 2.J per cent, instead of 
of consols. 2 per cent. But important as these measures 
were, they found what might be called general acceptance with 
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both parties. Introduced by a Liberal government they would 
probably have been resisted by Conservatism ; introduced by 
the Conservative government, a Liberal Opposition could only 
criticise details, accept the principh^s, and declare that the 
government was doing their work for them. 

The course of the summer provided a new sensation. While 
the Crimes Act was fighting its way through the House 
of Commons in 1887, the Times newspaper was 
carrying on a vigorous campaign in its support o’DonneU 
by the publication of a series of articles entitled 
' Parnellism and Crime,' intemled to prove the intimate associa- 
tion of Parnell and the Land League with definitely criminal 
associations of individuals. The articles were avowedly a 
cha llenge to . the Irish members. It was argued that if they 
refused to take legal steps to vindicate themselves from the 
charges levelled against them, it could only be because the 
charges wctc true. The Parnellitcs on the ?)thcr hand repudiated 
the argument, claiming that if the charges were true, which they 
were not, it was the business of those who could prove them to 
take action against the accused persons for criminal conduct. 
One member of the party, however, M r. F^H. O'Donnell, Jtook^ 
ugjthe cliallenge and brought an aetion against the Times for 
lil>el^^The action failed on the ground that Mr. O'Donnell 
himself was not specifically attacked ; but the trial again brought 
into prominence the whole question, and especially the Phoenix 
Park letter and others attributed by the Times to Parnell 
himself. 

P arnell then, while repeatir^ his repudiation of the letters 
and the charges, refused to take action personally, but ^em anded 
t he appoint ment of a sc lecljgaimiittc^^ oidnquiry. ParneU 
The gove rnment rejected" hiaikmaixcl, bul;i^^pau)^ed commission 
ins tead a to inquire into the 

charges and allegations made against certain members of parlia- 
ment and others by .the defendants at the recent trial — in w^hich 
it has to be observed that the attorney-general, a law officer 
of the Crown, had acted as legal adviser for the Times, The 
general impression created in the mind of the public was that 
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'the government identitied itself with the Fimes. The special 
;:ommittccVasked for by Parnell would have been limited in its 
inquiries to the specific matter of the letters ; the statutory 
J^:ommfesion had before it what was in effect a general inquiry 
^.nto^the operations of the Land League and the National 
League, 

The three judges began their sittings in September 1888 and 
ended them in November 1889. For the first six months the 
ThepubUc incpiiry was the one all-absorbing tojfic of public 
and the interest. Now the British public was entirely 
commission, accustomed to assume that agrarian crime was in 
Ireland the normal accompaniment of agrarian agitation. It 
was also taken for granted that the persons engaged in the 
agitation made no effort to check violence and hardly professed 
even to discountenance it, at k‘ast so long as it fell short of 
murder. It was assumed that the Land Ltvaguc and the National 
League did not refuse subscriptions from societies which made 
no profession of attempting to keep to windward of the law. 
A commission which was going to do nothing more than confirm 
this general impression by detailed evidence would have caused 
no particular cxcitQfnent. But it was another tiling to suggest 
that the leagues had been morally responsible for, and that 
their leaders had actually condoned, such things as dynamite 
outrages and organised assassinations. Public interest, in 
fact, centred upon personal questions. The alleged ‘ facsimile ' 
Parnell letter would have' sufficed, if genuine, to place the 
Nationalist leader entirely outside the pale. When, therefore, 
in a brilliantly conducted crosir-cxamination, it was decisively^ 
jLggg proved that the alleged letter \ras a forgery, com- 

Tbekgott mitted by a man named Pigott ; that he had sold 
Mafcb^’ it to the credulous proprietors of the Times without 
difficulty, because their readiness to believe in its 
genuineness on a priori grounds had been so complete that they 
accepted it almost at sight, and certainly without careful in- 
vestigation ; the conclusion seemed to follow that the partisan- 
ship which, in one case so conspicuous, had blinded the pro- 
prietors of a newspaper so great as the Times to the necessity 
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of taking common precautions to sift the evidence on which it^ 
proceeded to base the blackest of accusations, madc^the whole 
fabric of its allegations illusory ; and that i mpression w as 
rather intensified by the extreme weakness of tho. ^ipology, which 
thQj[im^s then offered. “To m ake the thing still,mQre sensa- 
tioi^al Pigott^CjOTU^ suicide, apparently in order to avoid 
arrest, at the end of March 1889. 

When the final report of the commission was published, it 
passed condemnatory judgment on the Leagues, because alle- 
gations were proved against them which nobody 
had ever thought of doubting seriously ; but the TtoXfiawak. 
personal charges were completely exploded, and beyond this 
the public was rather surprised to find that there were prominent 
persons, notably IVIr. Michael Davitt, a political ex-convict, 
who had explicitly denounced and discouraged outrages. 
Unionists took the view that what had been proved made it 
entirely clear that to give Ireland a pariiament of her own 
would be to hand her over to the tender mercies of men who 
were utterly unfit to take part in her government ; Home Rulers 
on the other hand were considerably relieved by finding it 
proved that the Parnellites had not gone nearly so far in the 
encouragement of violence as most pf them had been half in- 
clined to suspect, while the proofs of a recklessly blind animosity 
in the statement of the case against the Parnellites were emphatic 
and convincing. 

During 1889 parliamentary interest was almost confined to 
the very large admiralty programme of naval expansion. Out- 
side parliament Mr. Balfour jn Ireland accom- 1889 . 
panied the vigorous application of the Crimes Act by such 
useful measures as the development of light railways ; there 
was an increase in the number of tenants who purchased hold- 
ings under the Ashbourne Act, and at the end of the year the 
diminution of crime was sufficient to warrant the withdrawal 
of a very considerable area from the proclaimed districts. In 
the labour movement an event of first-rate importance was 
the great strike of labourers at the London docks, the first 
attempt at organised action, at least on a large scale, by 
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;unskilled labourers. The demand was made for the * docker’s 
tanner/ pay at tlie rate of sixpence an liour. For the first time, 
Tiie dock perhaps, a large amount of public sympathy 

strike, ^ was displayed on behalf of the strikers. For five 
August. ^3^9 weeks tlic London docks were almost closed. 
Practically the men won, and their victory p repan ^d. the way 
both '‘for the further organisation of unskilled labour,- if or an 
increased tendency to co-operative action on the part of distinct 
unions, and ''for a stronger disposition to demand, as well as a 
readier disposition to concede, legislative action in the interests 
' of labour. The dock strike, it may be remarked, was con- 
spicuous for its freedom from violence, although the men con- 
cerned were of the least educated or discijilincd class, and also 
for the judicious self-restraint of the autlioritics. 

The report of what was called the PariK'H commission was 
issued in February 1890. For a time Parnell became in England 

1890. Fall almost poiHilar. But before the end of the year 

of ParneU. xuiued by being implicated^ in a divorce 

co urt sc andal. Not very long b('fore, tlic carecT of vSir Charles 
Dilke had been blighted by another scandal. G]ad ^done fou nd 
him self comp elled by the Nonconformist conscience, the opinion 
of the Nonconformist bodies who su})])lied much of the strength 
of the Liberal party, to make Parnciirs retirement tlie condi- 
tion of any continued association between the Liberal and the 
Irish Nationalist parties. In the Nationalist party the first 
contest arose between the ‘ supporters of Parnell, who refused 
to resign, and the majority of the party, who, with the support 
of the Irish clergy, refused ajiy longcT to recognise him as 
leader. Many years passed before the breach between the 
|two sections of Nationalists was healed ; and during the whole 
\oi that period, the Nationalists in i)arliament were as a body 
ineffective. 

In 18^0 the government introduced a Land Purchase Bill, 
which met with so much oj)jx)sition tliat it was withdrawn. It 

1891 . was, however, again introduced and was passed 
in 1891, in which year the coercive powers conveyed under the 
Crimes Act in Ireland were suspended over almost the whole 
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country. In England a surplus of £2,000,000 helped the govern-; 
merit to introduce a project which Mr. Chamberlain^'before the 
great spJit, had set in the forefront of the Liberal programme. 
The Liberals in 1870 made education compulsory ; thp Con- 
servatives in i8qi made it free. In effect the normal contribu- 
tion of parcaits had hitherto been threepence a head per week 
for each child. A government grant was now to Free 
provide as the equivalent ten shillings a year for educatioxu 
each child. There were not wanting persons who declared that 
the measure was Socialistic, that it would be destructive of the 
sense of parental responsibility, and that it would prove to be 
merely the steiiping-stone to a system under which the State 
would provide for the whole upbringing of the children of the 
working classes. But being introduced by a Conservative 
Government and supported by a Liberal Opposition the resist- 
ance to it was inc'lTc'ctive. 

In i8()2 tlie parliament, which had beemclectcd in 1886, was 
obviously nearing its end. In the last month of 1891 Lord 
Ilartington was calk'd to the House of Lords, on 1892. 
succeeding his father as Duke of Devonshire ; the Various bins, 
leadership of the Liberal Unionists in the Commons passed of 
necessity to Mr. Cliambeiiain. On, the dcTath of Mr. W. H. 
Smith, Mr, Ballour’s elevation to tlie leadership of. the House 
was universally ai)])lauded. Parn ell had ^died in . October(r 
W’hcn ])arliament met in 1892 the government had no strik- 
ing legislation in view. It passed a very tentative Small 
Holdings Bill, to enable county councils to buy, not compul- 
sorily, a f('w acres of land for small holdings. Mr. Chamberlain 
had always advocated a system of local self-government in 
Ireland as the true solution of the Irish problem, and the 
government at last introduced a long promised bill, profes- 
sedly wuth that object in view, but so limited in its scope and 
with such hampering conditions that it is doubtful whether it 
was ever intended that it should become kuv. It was in fact 
withdrawn. 

The general^^lection took place in the summer. The^I ionie 
^ucation inevita bly. but Gladstone 
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had also raised another thorny question, emphasising the de- 
velopment^of his views on the principle of Nationalism, the 
The general disestablishment of the English Church in Wales, 
election, demanded by the majority of the Welsh representa- 
Juiy. tiYOS in parliament. The Liberals were in high hopes 

that 'the refusal of the constituencies in 1886 to endorse a scheme 
of Home Rule had been due mainly to the novelty of the idea, 
to a natural reluctance to adopt so violent a constitutional 
change without prolonged consideration. But the answer of 
the constituencies in 1892 was ambiguous. As to the \iews of 
the majority in Ireland there was no more doubt than before ; 
eighty-one Nationalists were returned. But in ^rcat Britain the 
majority^ though a small one. was stilEavxTse^tom Home Rule. 
Gladstonians^ and Irish Nationalists taken together only out- 
numbered the Unionists of Great Britain and Ireland taken 
together by forty ; and once more it was obvious that no govern- 
ment was possible against which the Irish Nationalists might 
^ ^ choose to vote. When parliament met in August 

defeat and Mr. Asquith moved jx ' no confidence ^ amendment 
resi^ation, tq the address ; it was carried by a majority of 
iithAugrxst Gladstone 

formed his fourth administration, with the disconcerting know- 
ledge that its continuity was dependent upon the goodwill of 
the Nationalists. 


III. Foreign and Imperial Affairs, 1885-1892 

In India Lord Dufferin had j>iiccccdcd Lord Ripon as viceroy 
in 1884 ; it was fortunate that at the time of the Penjdeh inci- 
India the Abdur Rhaman was the guest of that skilled 

north'WOBt diplomatist, though it was due in the first place 
to the Amir’s own political sagacity that no more 
serious results immediately attended the incident. 
Abdur Rhaman held finnly to his determination that he would 
admit neither Russian nor British authority within his dominion. 
But though he tnistcd neither of his great neighbours his mis- 
trust of Russia was the greater, and he stood loyally by the 
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British connection. The process of delimitation was carried ^ 
out during Lord Dufferin’s viceroyalty and was bjOught to a 
conclusion by an inclusive agreement between Russia, Afghan- 
istan, and Britain in July 1887. The less aggressive side# of the 
forward policy was given effect by the steady strengthening 
of the frontier posts and the building of the Quetta raifway, 
Quetta being the southern gateway between Afghanistan and 
India. 

More interesting to the ordinary public in England was the 
final annexation of Burma, which took place in 1887. The 
conduct of the Burmese monarchy had forced upon 
the Indian government the wars and annexations Burma 
under Amherst and Dalhousie. Nevertheless it 
continued incapable of applying to its policy the lessons of the 
past. The British commercial residents within the kingdom 
could obtain no n^dress for their grievances, in spite of protests 
from the Indian government. France, to which the British 
occupation of Egypt was a standing source of irritation, was 
endeavouring to find compensation in the Far East and to 
establish an ascendent influence in Further India ; and in 1885 
it was more than suspected that King Thebaw of Burma was 
seeking a French alliance through which he might counteract 
and might be enabled to defy any pressure brought to bear 
upon him by the ^Igritish. It was at last resolved that it had 
become necessary to demand his acceptance of a British Resident 
and British control over foreign relations. Theb^ flatly re- 
fused, and in 1887 a strong British expedition took possession 
of Mandalay. Thebaw siirrcncjered, annexation was decided 
upon, and Burma was placed under British administration. 

Lord Dufferin made some advances in the direction of admit- 
ting natives to the higher administrative posts in India. The 
close of his rule witnessed the creation in India of , 
a body calling itself the Indian National Congress, National 
having as its avowed object the promotion of self- 
government and representative institutions. Being 
the one articulate voice which came from India, it was diflicult 
for people in England to understand that the National Congress 
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was not what it professed to be, the voice of India. It was the 
voice only ^jf a fraction of tliat portion of the many peoples of 
India who were governed under direct British administration ; 
the voke of that class of Hindus which received a tincture of 
Western education and some acquaintance through books with 
English history and English institutions ; a class wholly out 
of sympatliy, not only with the Mohammedans, but also with 
the more virile fighting races of India ; but a class also which 
monopolised the native press. The National Congress became 
as time went on the cause of serious complications, chiefly 
because of the influence of its utterances upon uninstructed 
popular opinion in England, always extremely suspicious of 
official Anglo-Indian opinions and methods. It may be observed 
incidentally that the term Anglo-Indian is in itself regarded as 
offensive by the class to whom it is applied in England, at least 
to those of the earlier generation, because in India itself it bore 
a different meaning ;• but it seems impossible to avoid the use 
of it, since the term ‘ Indian ’ which they themselves pnder is 
misleading to the British public, who interpret it as meaning 
not British officials in India, buL natives. In 1888 Lord 
Dufferin was succeeded by Lord Lansdowne. 

In 1887 a new di'partufe was empliasis(‘d in the relations 
between the mother country and the colonies. We have 
Past attitude ^^bserved that both the great j)olitical parties in 
to the England long remained under the established con- 

colonies. viction that th5 colonies were useful fields of emi- 
gration for an expanding jiupulation, but were politically some- 
thing of an incubus ; that thgy were to be expected in the 
nature of things, sooner or later, to declare their independence 
and sever their connection with the mother country, and that 
such a consummation was to be viewed rather with relief than 
otherwise. The more they managed their own affairs the better, 
provided always that their method of so doing did not entail 
fresh responsibilities upon the mother country, involve her in 
complications with other colonising powers, or shock popular 
susceptibilities in relation to the treatment of the aborigines. 
Home governments habitually threw cold water upon colonial 
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aspirations for expansion. This was an attitude, extremely 
irritating to the colonists, which over a period of yc'ars had been 
particularly exemplified in relation to the island of New Guinea. 
New Guinea on the north of Australia. The movemepts or 
anticipated movements of Dutch, Germans, and French, were 
viewed with extreme jealousy in Australia, and there wa^’s an 
anxious demand for the occupation of New Guinea, which was 
persistently snubbed by one after another of the colonial secre- 
taries. In this irritation originat('d the first hesitating move- 
ment towards the confederation of the Australian colonies, 
which was kept in check, as it had been chc‘cked in the American 
colonies in the eighteenth century, by the dislike of each colony 
to any restrictions upon its own complete independence of control. 
The New Guinea question, how^ever, w^as settled in 1886 by an 
agreement with Germany partitioning the British and German 
spheres in the Pacific Islands and placing the greater part of 
New Guinea within the British sphere. * 

This was in itself a sign of the chang(‘ of attitude which w^as 
gradually taking place in England, the imaginative realisation 
of the British empire as a unity to wdiich it wais jgg.^ 
attempted to give a not too satisfactory expres- The attitude 
sion by the establishment in London of the ifnperial 
Institute at the bc'ginning of 1887. The incident .that really 
marks the entry of the imperial idea into British statesman- 
ship is the conference held in London in the jubilee year between 
the secretary for the colonies iind* ministers representing the 
colonies for the discussion of various problems in w'hich all 
were mutually interested, prominent among them yitbi 
being imperial defence.^ The gemi of the idea of colonial 
imperial federation * had come into being, though 
even the most ardent advocates of such a scheme in theory were 
aware that the time was not yet ripe for introducing it as a 
question of practic'al politics. But a great step had been made 
in the direction of unification merely by the recognition of the 
fact that there were matters of common interest which ought 
to be the subject of common discussion and common decision. 
The most definite fruit of the conference was the adoption of a 
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1888 .. 

Newfound- 

land 

fisheries. 


scheme of naval defence for Australasia in 1888, in which the 
imperial gevcrnment took a considerable share, 
y In the W^cst the government narrowly escaped serious quarrels 
with Fjrance and with the United States over fisheries questions ; 

and in two of the three cases which arose the British 
colonics concerned were considerably aggrieved by 
the pliancy of the imperial authority. The first 
was a trouble of ancient date concerning the fish- 
ing rights of French sailors in the waters of Newfoundland. 
Ever since the Treaty of Utrecht there had been friction con- 
cerning the French claim. The recent action of the French, 
though in accordance with their own interpretation of their 
treaty rights, roused the indignation of the Newfoundlanders 
to such a pitch that a serious collision seemed imminent, and 
there was talk of secession on the part of Newfoundland if its 
just claims were made light of ; nevertheless the government 
did in fact concede practically the whole of the French demands. 
The second case was that of the American fishing rights in 
Canadian Canadian waters, conveyed primarily in the treaty 
fisheries, of 1818. The Americans had indubitably trans- 

1888 grossed their rights, and the Canadians retorted 

by seizing transgressing vessels. I^eft to themselves the United 
States threatened a commercial war with Canada, which would 
have damaged them more than the Canadians ; but the imperial 
government int(Tvencd, and a treacly was negotiated in i8§8, 
which, as in the Nev/foundland affair, virtually ignored the 
:Canadian claims and conceded everything to the United States, 
although there was a general conviction that the case for Canada 
was very much the stronger of the two. Mr. Chamberlain, who 
was one of the British negotiators, had not* yet come to be re- 


garded as the creator and foremost champion of the imperial 
idea. The Canadian parliament yielded only a very reluctant 
assent ; but the whole arrangement *was blown to pieces by 
that very disturbing factor, a prcjsidential eh'ction in America. 
As in the case of the Oregon boundary efispute, that attitude 
which is commonly described as Jingoism in England and 
Spreadcagleism in America was regarded as the sound one 
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to tak(i up from an electioneering point of view ; the treaty, •• 
though extravagantly favourable to the United Spates, was 
vociferously denounced on both sides, and consequently dis- 
a2:)pearcd altogether. 

The third. _case was that of the Alaskan seal-fisheries, f'or- 
merly Alaska, the north-west corner of the continent, had 
been Russia's share of America. In those days ^^^2 
she had claimed that the northern waters were The Alaska 
an inland s(‘a under Ikt control, and in tliose days 
American and British seal-fishers had unitc^d in n'jecting her 
claim. But -jMaska was sold to the United States in 1866, and 
the formerly rejected claim at once became good law in American 
eyes. British shi2)s sealing in the open seas were confiscated, 
and the American courts confirmed the confiscation. Lord 
Salisbury, however, succeedc'd early in 1892 in procuring an 
arbitratioif^reaty for dialling with the question. On this and 
on later occasions he proved himself an inValuable convert to 
the arbitration theory of settling international difficulties ; 
happily, he was miu'h assisted in removing the British 2)reju- 
dice against that theory, which had been aroused on its first 
notable a]:)2)licalion by the Alabama award , by the fact that 
(the Alaska arbitration went entirely in favour of this country. 
The seal-lishcrs W(*re awarded comj^ensation and the* American 
' inland sea ' hypothesis was rejected ; although the British 
government then quite wisely agreed to restrictions on the 
‘ open sea ' fishing, because without those restrictions there 
was a real risk that the seals would be exterminated. 

Lord Salisbury’s methods in jail these cases, when he was 
dealing with Francp or the Lhiited States, were entirely in 
accordance with the Liberal precedents ; they would a 

have been wrathfully denounced if any one but quarrel with 
the chief of the Conscrvati,ve party had been respon- 
sible for them. The aggressive conduct of Portugal in East 
Africa, which threatened to interfere with the now rapidly pro- 
gressing northward expansion of the British in the interior, 
provided an opiDortunity for more uncompromising self-asser- 
tiveness with no particular risk. Portugal was told in plain 
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terms in 1891 that she must withdraw her inconvenient claims 
in toto, w)\ich she did, having no option in the matter. Lord 
Salisbury’s action was justified, but it would liave been more 
impressive if Portugal had not been powerless to resist or if she 
had been treated with more of the forbearance displayed towards 
stronger states. 

The sharpest criticism to which Lord Salisbury was subjected 
at this period was for his dealings with (iermany in Africa. As 
1890 ^ matter of fact his diplomacy did actually procure 

TI^ German what he wanti'd for the British empire at the 
agreement. concessions ^ which might possibly 

prove injurious, but were not thought likely to do so, although 
indignant protc‘sts were raised both among his own followers 
and among members of tlie Liberal party, who showed that 
imperialist doctrines were not a Conservative monopoly. 

In 1886 a line of demarcation had been drawn by agreement 
between the German sphere of influence in East Africa and 
the British sphere of inllucmce on the north of it which included 
Uganda. The arrangement madti a (ierman protectorate of 
Zanzibar, which had previously been developing under the in- 
fluence of the British consul, vSir John Kirk. Between German 
East Africa an<l the virtually Belgian Congo state on the west, 
there was unappropriated territory. Lord Salisbury’s agree- 
ment, made in June 1890, transferred the protectorate of Zanzibar 
to Britain, the price paid for it being the cession of the island 
of Heligoland in the North Sea, a possession to which the 
German emperor attached great importance and Lord Salisbury 
none at all. An outcry was. caused, partly by a sentimental 
objection to hauling down the British flag on any piece of 
territory where it had once flown, partly by a suspicion that 
the German emperor’s estimate of the utility of Heligoland was 
nearer the mark than Lord Salisbury’s, and partly because 
the new allotment of territory made the British occupation of 
a continuous belt stretching from Egypt +0 Cape Colony impos- 
sible of realisation. Mr. Cecil Rhodes had already succeeded 
in planting his Cape to Cairo idea in many British minds ; 
hence the dissatisfaction at the interposition of a German 
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sphere between north and south. It was, however, pointed* 
out that the arranf^Tinent expressly provided for the continua- 
tion of a trade route across the German territory, so that the 
mercantile interests were adequately securc^l in time of peace ; 
while in the event of war the odds in Africa would be ajl in 
favour of the British. Mr. H. M. Stanley, the most famous 
of African travellers, was at first among the most indignant of 
protestors, but afterwards declared himself satisfied. 

In South Africa the recent discovery of gold-fi(dds in the 
Transvaal was by this time drawing a large number of aliens 
into the republic, of a diffen'ut type from the Transvaal 
gold-diggers who had once swarmed into Australia ; gold-fields 
an immigration which w^ls soon to have a serious Rhodes, 
effect, both on politics and on finance. But of equal import- 
ance was the presence in South Africa of ]\Ir. Cecil Rhodes, 
whose imperial dreams gave iu‘w imjxdus to tlie British expan- 
sion. The Britisli advanced up on tlie west and round on the 
north of the two Dutch republics, hemming them in, making 
agreements with tlie native chiefs, including Lobengula, the 
chief of the Mataliele ; and in 1889 Mr. Rhodt^s obtained a 
charter vesting tlu^ control of those vast regions in the British 
South Africa Company. 


IV. The Liher.'\l Interlude, 1892-1895 

wa\,. formed, in August ijS92. 
In it were included thn'c future Liberal prime ministers. 
Lord Roseber}^ and Mr. Campbell Bannerman, 
both of whom had been in the last Liberal adminis- The last 
tration, and Mr. Asquith who had recently come 
very much to the front. Sir William Harcourt 
was again chancellor of the exchequer and Mr. John Morlcy 
chief secretary for Ireland. Of the original Liberal dissentients, 
Sir George Trevelyan had rejoined the party, since it had become 
probable that in any new Home Rule Bill Ireland would not be 
deprived of representation at Westminster ; he, too, was in 
the cabinet as secretary for Scotland. The electorate had for 
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the first time returned fpu,r,,Xabi>ur jUQi^Q^bers definitely disso- 
ciated frori? the Liberal party, the nucleus from which a separate 
Labour party was destined to develop. 

ParKament did not meet until the opening of 1893. In the 
meapwhilc the imperialist section of the cabinet, headed by 
Uganda. Lord Rosebery, overcame the disposition of what 
was perhaps the larger portion of the party to shrink from any 
extension of imperial n^sponsibilities, and it was decided to 
retain control of Uganda ; which was not, however, proclaimed 
a British protectorate until after the n^j^ort of a very strong 
commission had been rc'ceived and Lord Rosebery had suc- 
ceeded Gladstone in the premiership, in 1894. 

The new home secretary, Mr. Asquitli, signalised his entry 
into office by his treatment of a question which had created 
Mr. Asquith, a good deal of excitement in the autumn of 1887, 
and intermittently since that date, the right of public meeting 
in Trafalgar Square' A large meeting had at that time been 
forbidden, and, when it assembled in spite of the prohibition, 
had been forcibly dispersed by tlie police. Mr. Asquith affirmed 
the absolute right of the authorities to prohibit meetings in the 
Square, but gave permission for them to be held under specific 
conditions. A popular • grievance was obliterated and no 
public alarm was caused thereafter by meetings held in the 
Square. The strong support given to Lord Cromer in Egypt 
showed the improbability that the government would display 
abroad any of that weakness and irresolution which were attri- 
buted to it by the Opposition. 

When parliament met, all other questions were entirely over- 
shadowed by that of Homc*^ule. The government scheme, 
1893. The hitherto divulged, was found to contain pro- 

second Home vision for the retention of eighty Irish members in 
^ * the imperial parliament, jvho were to be precluded 
from voting upon questions concerning Great Britain alone. 
Foreign relations, army and navy, customs and trade, were 
excluded from the operations of the Dublin parliament. The 
Irish constabulary, temporarily retained under the control of 
the supreme government, was to be gradually absorbed into a 
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local' police. The * in and out ’ plan, as the scheme was called, . 
for limiting the subjects on which the Irish members at Wesf- 
minster could vote, was subsequently abandoned as impractic- 
able ; if the bill had become law, it would have given them 
the power of voting on all subjects. Under the financial clauses, 
it was estimated that after paying the cost of administration 
in Ireland the Irish contribution to the imperial revenue 
would amount to something over £2,000,000 per annum, subject 
to some temporary deductions. The second reading ^was 
carri^in^ April in the House of Commons by a majority of forty- 
^I ffee^ Tlie bill was fought clause by clause and line by line in 
coiTVpiittee, until it became evident that unless drastic measures 
were adopted tlie end of it would never be reached ; and Glad- 
stone applied the method of closure by compartments, intro- 
duced by the Conservatives to carry the Crimes Act. The 
third.j:catling was carried on ist September by a majority 
o f thirt y-four, but not until there had been scenes in the 
House of an unprecedented storminess. 

The fqtte of the^ bill, was promptly sealed by the House of 
Lord s. During the second Gladstone administration, from 
1880 to 1885, Lord Salisbury had initiated his Thewu 
principle of treating it as the function of the thrown out 
hereditary chamber to act as a counterpoise to 
the revolutionary tendencies of a Liberal majority in a demo- 
cratic House of Commons. Now there was for the second time 
a Liberal majority in a democratic House of Commons, and 
again Lord Salisbury applied his principle. Laying it down 
that the Lords ought not in the last resort to oppose the declared 
will of the nation, ho adopted the position that the majority 
in the House of Commons did not represent the declared will 
of the nation. Behind the jp-giunent it was not difficult to 
distinguish a theory that Irish Nationalist votes ought not 
to be counted, and there was a distinct hint that a serious con- 
stitutional change required a majority in its favour among 
the representatives of England alone. At any rate it was clear 
that Lord Salisbury did not intend to regard the voice of a 
majority consisting of Gladstonians and Irish Nationalists as 

Innes*8 Edr. Hist,— Vol. iv. 2 F 
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fthe voice of the majority of the nation, at least unless its pro- 
nouncemepts were con firmed by a gc'neral election. The bill 
was rejected by ten to one in a house of four hundred and sixty 
members. 

Obviously the proposition that the votes of Irish Nationalists 
did not count was one which could not be accepted by the 
English bUls. Liberals; nor could a government returned in 
one year with a majority of over forty behind it admit in the 
next year that the Lords had any authority for saying that it 
did not rej^resent the national will. Gladstone refused to dis~ 
solve, and was indeed warranted in claiming that the Liberal 
electors expected from a Liberal government other Liberal 
measures besides a Home Rule Bill, /tour measures had 
already been introduced. A registration bill had been choked 
off by reference to a sc'lect committee. A scheme for subject- 
ing the renewal of public-house licences to local option had 
done much to secure the temperance vote to the Liberal party, 
while tlirowing the whole weight and influence of the Licensed 
Victualling trade into the other scale. The Local Option Bill 
perished, since it was supported only by the extreme temperance 
An unfruit- reformers. But two other bills made some progress, 
fui session. an Employcr^^' Liability Bill and a Parish Councils 
Bill. The latter was an extension of the principles of the Con- 
servative Local Government Bill to smaller areas, establishing 
parish councils as the bottom unit of local administration. 
Not without many modifiOations, the bill at last made its way 
through tlic House of Commons, though the autumn session 
had to be extended into the l^ew Y(‘ar for that purpose. The 
Employers’ Liability Bill extended the class of workmen who 
could claim compensation, and prohibited contracting out. The 
objection to this was based on the existence of a number of 
joint contributary societies of employers and employed, which 
made provision for accidents, and which would cer- 
The Parish tainly perish if the contributors could not contract 
Bm pwsed proposed bill. It reached the House of 

Lords in November, and the Lords promptly carried 
an amendment which allowed contracting out. In January 
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the Lords amended the Parish Councils Bill, and insisted on 

• 

their amendments in the Employers’ Liability Bill. IjJltiinately 
the latter bill was dropped, and a compromise was arrived at 
upon the Parish Councils Bill which was passed. , 

Throughout the discussion of the Home Rule Bill Gladstone 
had led the House with an unfailing energy and vigour which 
would have been remarkable in a man of lialf his age. The 
public had become so accustomed to his amazing vitality 
that it had come to look u])on sugg(‘stions of his withdrawal 
from public life as merely humorous. Nevertlic- Gladstone’s 
less by March 1884 he had definitely made up his retirement, 
mind that his own life w^ork w^as done. He was eighty-four 
years of age ; both his eyesight and his hearing were failing. 
JKie attitude of the House of Lords convinced him that a new 
jand tremendous constitutional struggle w^as at hand and one in 
(which he was no longer fit to take the leading part. He placed 
his resignation in the hands of the queen,# anti she accepted it 
with relief, not reluctance ; slm liad never liked him, and his 
politics alarmed her. The tw^o sections of the Liberal party 
looked the one to Lord Rosebery and the other to Sir William 
Harcourt for leadership ; in spite of a strong sense tliat the 
leader of the Liberal party ought to by in thc^f louse of Commons, 
both sections would have been willing to accept as, tiieir chief 
Lord Spencer, on account of the sterling qualities wliich in him 
as in the Duke of Devonshire compelled respect and confidence. 
But the queen sent for Lord'llosebcty. 

The new premier had not only very nearly dis])elled the myth 
that Liberal governments paid no attention to foreign and 
colonial affairs ; he had also achieved a wide Gladstone’s 
popularity among the working classes by his tac tful successor, 
management of a conciliation board, wliich had settled a great 
dispute in the coal-mining industry, and he had made a very 
notable display of the same qualities as chairman of the London 
County Council. There was not much love lost betw'cen him 
and Sir William Htueourt, whose followers somewliat reseated 
the appointment of his younger rival ; but the selection of Sir 
William might have broken up the cabinet,* and the selection 
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LrOrd Rosebery did not. The naval programme associated 
vith the 'name of Lord Spencer and the advocacy of a two- 
Dower standard as the criterion of naval efficiency provided a 
‘urthqjr proof that an interest in national defence was not the 
nonopoly of one political party. The same truth had been 
‘lluslrated, though without attracting much general attention, 
‘n 1893, by Lord Rosebery’s quiet but firm handling of a 
:risis in the Far East, where the relations between France 
and Siam threatened to issue in war between France and 
Britain. 

In South Africa also, before the end of 1893, the aggression 
of the Matabele king, Lobengula, din‘ctc‘d against his peaceful 
Matabele- neighbours the ]\Iaslionas, who were under British 
land protection, brought about a brief JMatabelo^var, 

annexed. death of Lobengula. and Iht^ inclusion of 

Matabclcland (l\Iay 1894) in the territory controlled by the 
Chartered Company^ now known as Rhodt'sia. 

The position of Lord Rost'bery’s ministry was weak. The 
cabinet was not too harmonious ; his majority in the House of 
Tiie'Deatii- Commons was not suj)(Tfluously large, and there 
Duties.’ Yvas no reason to su])pose that the House of Lords 
would allow any measure^ of im})ortance to pass. A bill for 
the disestablishment of the Welsh Church was introduced, but 
was carried no further. The one important measure of the 
year was Sir William Harcourt^s budget, which provided for 
a large increase of revenue* by the imposition of heavy * death 
duties,’ a toll taken upon all pro])crty upon the death of the 
owner. The novelty of the scheme lay in t he graduation of 
t he ta x according to the value of the estate ; whereby the 
owners of large estates were convinced that their heirs would 
be reduced to a pitiable poverty. Tlie Lords, however, admittedly 
could not amend and would not venture to reject a finance bill 
which was not unpopular, except among the wealthy; nor 
did any future government refrain from availing itself of the 
source of revenue now introduced. 

The Lords had no similar reason for accepting an Evicted 
tenants Bill for Ireland, for the reinstatement of tenants who, 
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in the view of the estates commissioners, had been unreasonably* 
evicted. On the hypotliesis that the I.ibcTals would t)C usefully 
3mploy(;d in hcl})ing the Lords to ^ fill up the cup* 'Piningup 
by sending uj> to lliem measures which they might tliocup.* 
be relied upon to reject, tlic Evicted Tenants Bill was carried in 
the Commons, and duly me t with its anticipated doom elsewhere. 

The policy of filling up the cup w^as continued when parlia- 
ment met in 1895, though the OpiK)sition persistently demanded 
an immediate dissolution. The Government rein- 1895 . 
troduced one after another of its measures — the Local Veto 
Bill, the Evicted Tenants Bill, and the Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill, which was carried on the second reading by a majority of 
over forty, among whom Mr. Chamberlain was included. But, 
in fact, the davs of the ministry were numbered. 

In June, an a mendment was moved on the army'^osebery 
estimates, niainl^^ on the ground that there was ministry, 
an insufficient supply of cordite. No vote of 
importance had beem anticipated, and on a snap division the 
Opposition found themsi'lves with a majority of 7 in a House 
of 257. The government rCvSigned, Lord Salisbury accepted 
office, parliament was at once dissolvc'd, ami the general elec- 
tion result(^d in a complete rout of* the Liberals. Conserva- 
tives and l^iberal Unionists together had a majority of 152 
over Liberals and Irish Nationalists together. 

Lord Lansdowne’s term of office iti India, which came to an 
end in 1894, was di.stingiiished by sundry administrative reforms 
of value, by the tactful tn'atment of native princes, India: Lord 
and incidentally b}^ so rapid a decline in the value Lansdowne. 
of silver, which is the standard currency in India, that the 
ratio of exchange between the sovereign and the rupee which 
had formerly stood as one to ten was fixed as one to fifteen ; 
in other words, the rupei#was valued at is. 4d. instead of at 
2S. ; a change which put an end to the embarrassing fluctua- 
tions which had long tieen prevalent. The British public more 
easily recognised. the importance of the acceptance of a mission 
(not of a Resident) by the Amir at Kabul, which was made the 
occasion of mutually satisfactory agreements with regard to 
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‘frontiers, subsidies to the Amir, and the importation of arms 
into his territories. This took place in 1893. More exciting had 
Manipur, been a frontier incident in 1891. ^ Most frontier in- 
* cidents are in the north-west ; this was in the north- 
east? in the district of Manipur, near the frontier of Assam. 
The apparently injudicious conduct of the Ikitish Resident led 
to his assassination, the sensational escape of a very small party 
of British, and the prompt reorganisation of the government by 
the British, nominally under a raja who was a minor. 

Lord T.ansdowne’s siiecc^ssor, the second earl of Elgin, who 
had been sent to India as viceroy, soon found occupation with 
Lord Elgin: another frontier incident, this time in the furthest 
Chitrai, 1895 . north-west. In the district of Chitral, above 
Kashmir, there was a disputed succession to the chieftainship, 
accompanied according to custom in hill districts by hard fight- 
ing ; as it happened, there was a collision with a troop of sepoys 
under British officers, who were shut up in Chitral itself, where 
they maintoined a valiant defence until the news got through 
to the Britisli and relief columns were dispatched, on whose 
near apjiroach the bc'siegers retired. The Liberal government, 
still in office at thit time (April 1895), did not see in the incident 
sufficient reason for remaining at Chitral ; but before effect 
could be given to their decision, Lord Salisbury was in office, 
and the occujxition of the district was determined upon. 

One act of the Roscbejry administration remains to be re- 
corded, a treaty made with Japan in 1894. It came rather as 
Eater Japan, a surprise to the British public, which had not 
hitherto taken Jajian seriousty’, and diidved its ideas of that 
country chiefly from Gilbert and Sullivan's Mikado, Japan, 
however, had been revolutionised during the last five-and- 
thirty years ; and immediately after the treaty she revealed 
herself to the world in somewhat stactling fashion, as a highly 
organised naval and military power with extremely progressive 
ideas, by a completc'ly successful war wth China ; of which, 
however, she was prevented from immediately reaping the 
fruits by the intervention of Russia — on whom in her turn she 
took vengeance ten years later. 



CHAPTER IX. LORD SALISBURY’S UNIONIST 
ADMINISTRATION, 1895-190.’ 

I. Mainly Foreign Affairs, 1895-1902 

The Unionist administration which took office in 1895 had 
before it ten years of uncontrolled power. In the course of 
the ten years there was only one general election, Unionists 
and that practically made no change in the situa- and the 
tion, since after it ministers still had b('hind them 
a clear majority of 130 ovct tiu'ir com])osite oj)ponents. What 
they might choose to do in the House of Commons was certain 
of immediate ratification in the otlu'r cliamber. Dissensions 
among the Liberals and dissensions among the Nationalists 
prevented the Ojiposition during the greater part of tlie period 
from developing any effective resistance ,^to the government, 
either in parliament or in the country. It was not until after 
the imperial crisis in South Africa had ended, a new king was 
sitting on the throne, and Lord Salisbury himself had surren- 
dered his office, that the new era and the new policy were 
initiated which led up to the return to office of the Liberal 
party at the end of 1905. 

After the general election tlv^ coalition of Conservatives and 
Liberal Unionists ,was so complete as to be a fusion in every- 
thing, except in tlie technical sense that the two pusionof 
parties preserved their separate electoral organisa- the Unionist 
tions in the constituencies. In the House of 
Commons they coast'd to have separate whips. In 1886, the 
Liberal Unionists bad lent Mr. Goschen to the Conservatives. 
In 1895, the duke of Dtwonshire, Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Lans- 
downe, and Lord J runes, all became members of the cabinet. 
Lord Salisbury again united the functions of foreign minister 
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Vnth those of the premiership; Mr. Balfour, as first lord of 
the treasutv, led the House of Commons. Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach returned lo the chancellorship of the ‘exchequer. But 
the appointment destined to prove the most important of all 
was that which unexpectedly sent Mr. Chamberlain to the 
Colonial Office. With the possible exception of Lord Carnarvon, 
no colonial secretary before Mr, Chamberlain created or added 
to his political reputation by his tenure of that office ; Mr. 
^hamberlain’s energies gave to it an unprecedented prominence. 
Of equal importance was Lord Salisbury’s resumption of the 
foreign secretaryship, because he was probably the only man 
in England who could have afforded to make so many ‘ graceful 
concessions ' to foreign nations as he did. Lord Beacons- 
field’s colleague of the Berlin Treaty could divest himself of 
Lord Bcaconsfield’s policy with a comparative immunity from 
the attacks of those who idolised Lord Beaconsfield’s memory. 
Charges of pusillanimity came generally from the Liberals, 
while Conservatives still assiduously declared that foreign 
governments stood in awe of the majesty of Britain when J:he 
Conservatives were in power, but ignored her when the Liberals 
were in power. In ^actual fact, the announcement made by a 
rising Conservative statesman that the happy ejection of the 
Liberals from office ensured the country against any aggres- 
sive tendencies on the part of foreign powers was singularly 
falsified by the event. 

In the months which pdssed before parliament met, Mr. 
Chamberlain had already begun to show that the Colonial Office 
was very much awa^e to the question of expanding 
the trade between the mother, country and the 
colonies, and he incidentally gave a foretaste of the vigour of his 
‘regime by sending to the troublesome king of Ashanti an ulti- 
matum demanding his submission to ft British protectorate ; 
which ultimatum, being ignored, was promptly followed by a 
military expedition which occuj:)icd Kum^si, removed King 
Prempeh, and annexed the country instead of merely estab- 
lishing a . protectorate. 

In Siam^ Lord Rosebery had checked French aggression^ 
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without bringing on a war; but there were still difficulties 
surviving in that region. And there wcr(^ no conspicuous signs 
of an increased* readiness on the part of hVance Siam, 
to curtail her claims. Lord Sidisbnry wanted a delinite* settle- 
ment which would remove the causes of friction ; he under- 
stood, as the public at large did not, how useless the actual 
territory in dispute would be ; and he conceded prjy^lcally_^^e 
whe ^e of thiif rmxdljdemands, while France and Britain mutu ally 
agr eed to maintain intact the territory recognised as belon ging 
to Siam . The agreement was made on 5th January 1896. 

In the Nearer East there was trouble. Britain at the time 
of the Berlin Treaty had guaranteed the integrity of the Turkish 
possessions in Asia, but with an implied condi- Armenia, 
tion of the carrying out of reforms in the government of the 
Christian population of Armenia. The Turkish attitude on 
the subject of reform was persistent. The Porte reckoned 
that the mutual distrust of the European i)owers made it quite 
certain that no single power would be allowed by the rest to 
interpose with a strong hand and enforce reforms. It also 
enjoyed a comfortable confidence that the powers would never 
reach such a degree of energetic unanimity as to apply their 
united forces for coercion, liowevcp unanimously they might 
lecture or even threaten. So the reforms were not carried out,^ 
and affairs in Armenia went from bad to worse. The sultan 
solemnly explained that the Armenians were revolutionary 
anarchists who had to lie kept down firmly ; he was only doing 
what Russia was doing, and what the other European govern- 
ments were doing in a small w^ay.. During the Rosebery adminis- 
tration, Lord Kim];)erley, who took his chief's place at the 
Foreign Office, did his best not onl}?" to bring British pressure 
to bear (on the theory that the Berlin Treaty had imposed a 
special responsibility uppn Britain for Armenia), but also to 
galvanise the concert of Europe into energetic action ; but 
without practical rci^ilt. lie was beginning to hint at isolated 
action on the part of Great Britain when the Liberals were 
ejected from office, and the conduct of foreign affairs passed 
into the hands of Lord Salisbury, ifprd Salisbury ^ had the 
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ttongcst possible objection to any theory permitting isolated 
’ntervcntic)® by a single power in the Eastern question ; the 
doctrine he held was implied in the British aftitude to Russia 
from the days of the Crimean War to the Berlin Treaty, He 
reverted to the vain effort to make the concert of Europe opera- 
tive. He succeeded in persuading Russia and France to join 
in dictating a scheme to the Porte ; wliereiipon the Porte pro- 
duced a scheme of its own. Lord Salisbury at the Lord Mayor’s 
banquet on qth NovembcT used language that seemed ominous, 
but proved to be as empty of effect as all previous utterances, 
and the Turks went on as before. 

^ Yet another sensation was provided in December when Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s message to congress virtually announced 
Preeident United States government was about 

Cleveland’s to impose its own arbitration upon Britain and^ 
message. Venezuela, bedween whom there was a long-stand- 
ing boundary dispide. The president based his exceedingly 
aggressive message upon an interpretation of the Monroe 
doctrine, which assuincxl that the United States were entitled 
to impose their own views upon a,ny Europ(\an powers who had 
disagreements with^any of the South American republics. The 
particular dispute r^dated to the boundaries between the 
republic o^ Venezuela, which had been recognised as an inde- 
pendent stale in 1836, and British Guiana, which had been 
transferred from Holland to ]>ritain in 1814. Wlum the Dutch 
had obtained from Spain in 1791 the territory transferred to 
Britain in 1814, the boundaries had not been carefully defined ; 
so, shortly after the establishnient of the Venezuela republic. 
Sir Robert ScUomburgk had on behalf of tlje British laid down 
a boundary. This line had been treated as authoritative by 
the British ever since ; whereas Venezuela had persistently 
assumed that it included Spanish territory which belonged to 
l|(;jr^ although it had n('ver been ehectively occupied. The 
recent discovery of gold in the debated* territory, where the 
dispute had been more or less suspended since a vague agree- 
ment in 1850, caused an active revival of the Venezuelan 
claims ; in consequence of which I^ rd Sa lisbury, as early as 
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1886, had reaffirmed the Schomburgk line. But Venezuela con- 
tinuecl to asstTt her claims, and in 1895 a definifc and finah 
settlement was 'becoming urgent. Hence President Cleveland’s 
message to congress, which for the moment appeared to make 
war between Britain and the United States inevitable. 

As a cause of general excitement, however, nothing came 
near the sensational news which appeared in the London 
papers on New Year’s Day, that Dr. Jameson, the The^gjuggon 
administrator of Mashonaland under the Char- 
tered Company, had cros.sed the Pransva^il frontier at the head 
of an armed force to support the British and other aliens or 
* Uitlanders ’ resident at Johannesburg, the city of the Trans- 
vaal gold-fields. The poet laureate made haste to pour forth 
an impassioned if wofully mediocre lay on the subject of this 
heroic rescue of ^ distressed damsels ’ in the * gold-reefed city,’ 
and a hot wave of enthusiasm passed over the British public 
which was followed by a cold chill. Dr. Jameson, it was found, 
got as far as Krugersdorp, some way from J ohannes- Cold water, 
burg, where lie found hims(‘lf completely hemmed in, at the 
mercy of President Krugr'r’s troops, and after a brief engage- 
ment was forced to a somewhat ignominious^urrender. Also 
'Mr. Chamberlain jiublicly repudiated Dr. Jameson’s action. It 
seemed that there had been something WTong with the first 
impressions. People began to ask what the trouble was really 
all about, w^hile the knights-errant were safe in the grip of their 
captors. Again, a very cold douche was poured upon the theory 
that the European powers had piaforce adopted a new attitude 
with the change of ministry ic' England, when a^fongratulatory 
telegram was puVjlished which had been dispatched by the 
German emperor to Phe president of the Transvaal. 

The persistent aim of Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy was to 
secure whatever was material to British interests, with a reason- 
able regard to the material intiTC'sts of other powers ; 
and to purchase what he wanted by the ‘ graceful Salisbury’s 
concession * of whatever was in his eyes immaterial, foreign 

BOllCV 

As a general rule, his complete mastery of available 
information made him a much better judge of what was or was 
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mi material than most of his critics ; and his authority stood 
30 high thaf lie could over-rule his own more aggressive followers, 
while his huge parliruiuntary majority enal^led him to ignore 
.he protests which came from tlic C)[)posilion. The Siamese 
question was settled by the agreement of January 1896 ; nothing 
naterial '^s in fact surrendered, and a dangerous source of 
Tiction was removed, although it looked as if France had scored 
a diplomatic victory. But if there was a dubious element in 
the Siamese settlement, Lord Salisbury was entitled to un- 
qualified _ praise for. his management of tlic Venezuela affair. 

Ih'esident Cleveland’s messag(', like his earlier 
Venezuela denunciation of the Canadian Fisheries Treaty, was 
ettlement. electioneering move. Tlie U nited States did not, 
in fact, want a war. I.ord Salisbury did not allow himself to be 
noved by the blatancy of the presidential appeal. He answered 
the message by an excx'edingly temperate dispatch in which 
he exiiressed his rea<!iiu'ss to submit the British case to the 
American commissioners in order to satisfy tliem of its justice, 
but declined entirely to hold himsc'lf bound by their views or 
to acknowledge their title to interpose upon tiic disputants 
their own compulsory arbitration. The temporiury fervour of 
anti-British feeling in America was cooled down by the dis- 
astrous effect upon the American money market of the war 
scare. There were points in the Venezuelan dispute which the 
British government was quite willing to submit to arbitration, 
but arbitration could not be admitted with regard to any terri- 
tory in actual occupation. Subject to that limitation, the 
matter might be referred to an J^rbitration commission ; which 
was actually constituted jn 1897, and gave its* award in October 
JFhe commission consisted of two.Jgritisli and twio United 
with a Ru^an. jurist, as president. Its award 
was unanimous, and in all but quite ir^significant details con- 
firmed the British claims. The principle of referring reason- 
ably disputable international questions ts) arbitration was 
thereby greatly advanced, although a general arbitration 
treaty for the settlement of disputes between Britain and the 
United States was rejected by the American senate. 
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The further proceedings in connection with the Jameson 
Raid, and the antccedc'nts of that portentous blunder, will be 
dealt with in the South African section of this Germany, 
chapter. But as to foreign relations, it is to be remarked that 
the Kaiser’s telegram to tlie president had an unfortunately irri- 
tating effect. The partition of Africa in the treaty of 1892 had 
diverted a considerable amount of German hostility from France 
to Britain ; and the accompanying cession of Heligoland had 
stirred up in Britain some anti-German feeling. The attitude 
of mutual anti])atliy was intensified by the Kaiser’s telegram, 
and still more by subsequent c\'ents ; though afterv/ards a pain- 
fully mistaken conviction developed in well-informed circles that 
the Kaiser pcTsonally, in spite of his impulsiveness, had no 
sinister designs for the dc'struction of the British empire. That 
illusion was suddenly and utterly shattered, but not till 1914. 

Lord Salisbury’s Armenian policy was not crowned with 
suct'css. The Armenian atiocities gn‘w and multiplied; in the 
summer, the Porte was able to insist that the Armenia, 
province was in fact in a state of open rebellion, that the rebels 
themselves were iiululging in outrages which no government 
could tolerate, and that no interference with coercive measures 
could possibly be permitted. The Turkish outrages roused. 
Gladstone in his retirement, and a strong and angry demand 
arose that these tilings must be ended at whatever cost, even 
if it wau'e the single-handed intervention in arms of the British. 
But Lord Salisbury held to his own view, and in doing so he 
received the emphatic support of Lord Rosebery, whose differ- 
ences on the question from many members of the Liberal party 
caused him formally to resign his leadership, and to assume the 
position of a candid indtqx'iident critic, alike of his former 
followers and his former opponents. The plain fact was, that 
if the British claimed to interfere single-handed in Armenia, 
it might certainly be assumed that the time w^oukl again come 
when Russia would claim tlx' saiiu' right ; and the British 
would then have no case for opposition. Moreover, British in- 
tervention would have involved mihtary operations in regions 
where a military collision with Russia would give all conceiv- 
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^ble advantages to that power ; added to which was the fact 
that orthodox Mussulmans in India were always rendered 
uneasy and restive by any appearance of a hostile attitude on 
the par,t of tlie British government to the Head of Islam. 

In the Mediterranean, however, Lord Salisbury was able to 
play a somewhat more effective part. The island of Crete was 
Crete. more easily reached than Armenia ; it was within 

range of the fleet. An insurrection in Crete in 1896, based 
^on the demand that the governorship and the administration 
of the island should be in the hands not of Mohammedans 
but of Christians, appealed to the i)owers ; so the Porte pro- 
mulgated a constitution for the island which appeared to 
concede a reasonable amount of the Cretan demands. It was, 
however, rendered nugatory by the authority still vested in 
the Mohammedan commander-in-chief and garrison. The fleets 
of the powers were assembled, in case common action should 
prove necessary. But what thc^Cretans really wanted was to 
be annexed to Greece ; and Greece took upon herself to inter- 
vene, In spite of the prohibition of the powers, she calculated 
that they would not take action against her, and perhaps that 
they might be drawn into giving her ac'tual support. She suc- 
ceeded in landing sonic troops in Crete, to sup])ort the insurgents. 
The powers found her action both impudent and embarrassing. 
They would have come down upon Greece with a heavy hand if 
/they could have carried Lord Salisbury with them ; but in his view 
^the settlement of Crete was' the first object, and it was actually 
obvious that as far as Crete was concerned the British fleet was 
master of the situation. So it was intimated to the Greeks 
that they must withdraw within a week, and to the Porte that 
the powers would insist on the establishment of Cretan autonomy. 
The Porte promptly expressed its accjuiescence, but the Greeks 
refused to withdraw. The powers applied pressure by the 
1897. blockade of Crete ; but ’Greece was really bent, 

Tfie Greco- mistakenly enough, on war with Turkey. There 
Tittklshwar. rollisions on the Grcco-'t'urkish frontier, and 

in April 1897 the two states were at war. Before the end of 
May it was perfectly evident that the Greeks were beaten all 
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along the line. In effect it was Lord Salisbury's diplomacy 
which arranged the terms of peace, so that they were not unduly 
harsh to the defeated state. A rectification of the Greek fronticj:^ 
and an indemnity of four millions, the resignation of hei; claims 
on Crete and the establishment of Cretan autonomy, were 
terms more favourable than the Greek aggression deserved.* 

It still remained for the powers to settle the government of 
Crete. On that question they at once sliowed themselves to 
be in hopclc ^ disa greement. Russia suggested iggs. The 
that Prince George of Greece should be made settlement, 
governor ; but the (hTinan emperor, wlio was extremely 
annoyed with the conduct of the Greeks, was very much offended 
by the proposal. While the powers wrangk‘d, the Turkish 
troops remained where they were. Germany, followed by 
Austria, retired from the concert. Then there was a collision 
between Turkish troops and British troops. Admiral Noel 
acted on his own i*csponsibility, boinbarckd the Turkish forts, 
and demanded tlie instant withdrawal of the Turkish troops. 
Lord Salisbury could not repudiate the admirahs action ; the 
powers realised that, if unsupported by them, he would act for 
himself, and that was sufficient for the Porte, which gave way. 
Admiral Noel took over the temporary ^administration ; the 
Turkish troops were removed, and at tlie end of thayear Prince 
George landed as governor of Crete (December 1898). 

Meanwhile, the reconquest of tlie Sudan had been accom- 
plished. Since the death of Gordem, Lord Cromer had been re- 
organising Egyptian administration, and the sirdar, igge. 

Sir Herbert Kitchener, had been reconstructing the The Sudan. 
Egyptian army. But in the Sudan the Mahdi had been suc- 
ceeded by the khalifa,* whose power was still a menace to Egypt. 
Successive British governments continued to cling to the hypo- 
thesis that the British ^occupation of Egypt was merely tem- 
porary, and was to end as soon as the country was fit to be left 
to stand by itself. ^But it certainly could not be left to stand 
by itself until the control of the Sudan should be recovered. 

In 1895, the khalifa was pressing forward, and threatening 
both the Italians on the east and the Egyptian frontier. Lord 
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Salisbury’s government resolved that the time had come when 
he must be pushed back and the Egyptian frontier advanced 
from Wadi^ Haifa at least to Dongola. France' and Russia were 
both them disposed to hamper British policy in Egypt, and 
acted within their legal rights in refusing to allow the Egyptian 
govefument to draw upon tlie cmsc dc la detie for funds ; so the 
money required was advanc'd by England. By the end of 
1896 the sirdar advanced to Dongola, securing the control of 
the country as he Vv^ent, patrolling the Nile with gunboats, and 
laying a railway. ^ 

By this time the government had made up its mind that 
Dongola was not to be the terminus ; the time had come for 

1897 . the establishment of complete control over the 
Sudan. Throughout 1897, the sirdar was organising conquest 
with consummate skill. Early in 1898 the actual advance 

1898. began. In April, the khalifa’s troops, the ‘ der- 
Reconquest vishes,’ were routed on the Atbara ; the army of 
of the Sudan. E^ypt moved steadily and relentlessly towards 
Omdurman, the khalifa’s headquarters ; and witli the army 
came the railway. As it went forward, every mile of ground 
was secured. At the end of August it was close to Omdurman. 
On 2nd September the kiialifa flung his fanatical hordes upon 
the Anglo-5sypl^i^n troops, and the sirdar’s great effort was 
crowned with a complete and decisive victory, although there 
was a moment in the battle wlun it was saved from a very 
different result by the brilliunt action of Colonel Hector Mac- 
donald. The swarms of dervishes charging with desperate 
valour were mown down in heaps by the steady fire, not only 
of the British, but also of the J^gyptian troops, whose excellent 
qualities were thoroughly proved. The Mahdi power was com- 
pletely destroyed. 

Yet before the complete establishment of the Anglo-Egyptian 
dominioii over the whole region of the Upper Nile up to the 
Pashoda. bordcTs of the British protectorate of Uganda, 
there occurred an iuQjclent which* threatened to issue in war 
with France. It was generally recognised, and very definitely 
^ See map p. 414, 
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Asserted by the British government, that Egypt had not by tht? 
evacuation of the' Sudan withdrawn her claim to Uiat region. 
Nevertheless, the French were ambitious of carrying their 
dominion from the French Congo to the Nile itself ; And to 
that intent an expedition had been secretly dispatched lender 
Colonel Marcliand in 1896. Immediately after the battle of 
Omdurman, the sirdar learnt that tluTc was a party of white 
men at Fashoda, far up the Nile. jMaking his way thither, he 
found Colonel Marcliand and liis small company established, 
with the French flag flying. I'Iktc was absolutely no doubt 
that but for Kitchent'r’s advance, the gallant little expedi- 
tionary force would have be('n (‘iitirely wiped out by the khalifa, 
and would never have bec'ii heard of again ; as it was, the colonel 
claimed that Fashoda was Frcsu li territory. The sirdar con- 
tented himself with claiming the territory as Egyptian, hoisting 
the Egyptian flag, and referring the settlement of the dispute 
to the government. Lord Salisbury, in hts dealings with the 
French government was absolutely firm on the subject. The 
French claim could not bo admitted for a moment. The terri- 
tory was always Egy])tian territory. It had not been re- 
conquered by the I'lX'iu h, although a foiv Frenchmen had 
penetrated into it ; it had Ix'en reconquered by the Egyptian 
overthrow of the khalifa. Public opinion behind Lord Salisbury 
was unanimous, and the whole country would have supported 
him if France had chosen the arbitranu'iit of war, which she 
was wise enough not to do. The qiu'stion was peacefully settled 
by diplonracy, the French retired, ancl the boundary between 
the French area and the Egyptkm Sudan was fixed by agree- 
ment. The success .of Lord Kitchener, who was immediately 
raised to the peeragiy and Lord Salisbury’s firmness, undoubtedly 
impressed Europe vt'ry much to the British advantage. 

In India, the trouble^ on the north-west frontier became 
particularly active. Between the recognised borders of 
Afghanistan and of British India, the hill districts 
were occupied almost entirely by Path^ tribes frontier 
who were independent, too turbulent to be coveted 
as subjects even by an Afghan. It was among these tribes that 

Innes’s Eng Hist — Vol. iv. 2 G 
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•the Chitral trouble had arisen. When it was found that the 
British, instead of withdrawing from the district, were estab- 
lishing a force at Malakand ^ and constructing a military road, 
the tribesmen concluded that the British intended to establish 
their own rule. To a great extent it was from among tliese 
same tribes that the British irregular troops on the frontier 
were recruited. The tribesmen preferred their own primitive 
system to any sort of rule ; also they became excited by the 
preaching of Mohammedan fanatics, who were themselves ex- 
cited by rumours about Turkey and the Europeans. Fight- 
ing was the favourite entertainment of the hillmen, and in 
1897 a British agent and his escort were attacked and 
narrowly escaped annihilation in the Tochi Valley, occupied 
by the Waziris. No sooner had a punitive expedition been 
sent against them than the Yusuf zyes in the Swat Valley 
further to the north rose and attacked Malakand. A bigger 
punitive expedition was sent ; whereupon the Mohmands 
Lockhart’s between the Swat Valley and Peshawar rose. The 
expedition. example was promptly followed by the Afridis 
and Orakzyes between the Khaibar and Tirah. The result of 
all this was that a ver}^ large force was dispatched under General 
Lockhart to bring them to order ; a thing which was in fact 
beyond ihc power of man to accomplish by any process short 
of extirmination. The hillmen cheerfully sent in their wives 
and children to be taken care of by the invaders, while they 
themselves indulged in theif favourite pastime. They had nothing 
to lose ; even if their villages were burnt it mattered very little. 
They scattered over the mountains in small parties, by dozens or 
scores, rarely even by hundreds, which never dreamed of facing 
the British forces in the open, but lay in ambush, fell upon 
detached parties, sniped the encampments, and generally 
evaded capture. The whole business appeared endlessly ex- 
hausting, inevitably brutal, and painfully futile. Still in 
course of time the tribesmen tired of the^ame, and made their 
submission. 

Lord Elgin's viceroyalty was also troubled in 1897 by a very 
1 See Map IV, 
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severe famine, and by a great outbreak of plague which all th« 
efforts of the government could only mitigate with extreme 
difficulty, • 

Before the Egyptian and Cretan problems were settled, another 
problem arose in the Farthest East. It was in fact initiated 
by the war between China and Japan in 1895. T he Far Eas t 
Japan, as we have already observed, was prevented from reap- 
ing the full fruits of her victory by tlie intervention of Russia, 
backed up by Germany and France. China displayed her 
gratitude by making railway and mining concessions to those 
three powers, which in effect gave Russia a dominant position 
in Manchuria. The powers, in fact, were on the w^atch to profit 
territorially by the anticipated break up of the Chinese empire. 
An opening was given when a couple of German missionaries 
were murdered, and Germany demanded by way of compen- 
sation wliat was euphemistically tenned the ' lease ' of sub- 
stantial te^ritor3^ The appearance of a couple of Russian war- 
ships at Fort Arthur was followed by her obtaining the ‘ lease ^ 
of Port Arthur itself, and Talianwan. Thereupon Britain 
obteiined for herself the lease of Wei-hcii-wei, The success of 
the Russian diplomacy was extremely unjjalatable to Japan; 
but the patience of Jicr statesmauvship was equal to the occasion, 
and the war for which half her people were eager was averted. 
Her time was to come later. British and American diplomacy 
modified tlie results of this scnunble for territory by procuring 
a general agreement that all the European powers w^ould main- 
tain the open door for trade. 

But in China itself all this haej the effect, in the first place, of 
encouraging the 3^oi^ng emperor to set about a series of reforms 
on Western lines; in the second place, of exciting 1900. The 
Chinese officialdom into active hostility to the Boxer Rising, 
reforming emperor ; and, Jin the third place, of stirring the po pu - 
lati on into hostility towards aE innovators in general, and the 
‘ foreign devils * in particular. There was a revolution which 
practically deposed the emperor and gave the- supremacy into 
the hands of the very able and very unscrupulous dowager-empress, 
and was accompanied by attacks upon the European missionaries 
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which soon developed into what was known as the Boxer Rising. 
Early in 1900, the insurgents were threatening Peking itself, 
and while the empress was making polite pfofessions to the 
representatives of foreign powers, and dispatching imperial 
troops to quell the rising, the troops themselves were frater- 
nising with the rebels instead of suppressing them. By the 
beginning of June there was practically no longer any pretence 
that the Chinese government was acting against the Boxers, 
^and in the course of the month the representatives of tlie 
European powers were shut up in the legations at Peking, and 
cut off from communication with the outside world. A gallant 
attempt on the part of Admiral Seymour to march from Tien- 
tsin to their relief had been foiled, and the admiral had been 
obliged to fall back. 

It had been for some time evident that united action on the 
part of the powers on a considerable scale would be a necessity. 
Relief of On 4th August a composite army of some 20,000 
the legations, — half of them Japanese and the rest mainly 

Russians, British troops from India, and Americans, all under 
the command of the German field marshal. Count von W'aldersee, 
started from the cogst for Peking. Happily it was found that 
there was no truth in the rumours which declared that the 
legations had fallen and the Europeans had been massacred. 
They were still holding out when the relieving army arrived, 
after some sharp fighting, and occupied Peking. The powers 
; had already agreed that their operations were not to be followed 
‘ by any cessions of territory ; it was not without difficulty that 
they now agreed upon terms tp be offered to China. The in- 
tegrity of the empire was to be preserved, a heavy war indemnity 
paid, and the persons principally responsible for the recent 
troubles were to be punished. Also the Chinese government 
was to make full and formal apology to Germany and J apan, 
whose representatives had been murdered. Nevertheless, 
Russia took advantage of the situation to complete the occupa- 
tion of Manchuria. 

Before the Chinese affair had actually come to a head, the 
British empire was plunged into the great South African 
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struggle which, apart from the real questions involved, prcv- 
duced such a consensus of European opinion hostile* to Britain 
that she was perhaps more completely isolcited Europe and 
than at any other time for over a century. This the ^outh 
hostile opinion was derived from a curious ere- 
dulity which accepted as undoubted fact the most flagrant 
misrepresentations as to the conduct of the British, and in a 
quite contrary sense as to the conduct of the Boers. However 
inadequate the grounds, the feeling itself was genuine ; it 
germinated in productive soil, because all the great powers 
except Italy were predisposed to an unfavourable view. But 
in spite of the anticipations of President Kruger, the hostiUi 
feeling did not issue in any official suggestions of intervention. 
Russia did not use the opportunity for any threatening move- 
ments in the direction of India ; it was perhaps fortunate that 
Manchuria was at the time absorbing her expansive proclivities. 
The nations were content to express their sympathies, but to 
go no further — perhaj^s because the war occurred at a fortunate 
moment, when all Europe was alive to the strength of the 
British Navy. The particular fonn of patriotism which per- 
sistently proclaims that the country's defenct'S exist only on 
paper, and that it lies a ready prey to any hostile onslaught, 
had not yet come into \'ogue. No other direct complications 
with foreign powers arose during the premiership of Lord Sahs- 
bury, which terminated in the summer of 1902. With regard to 
India, however, it may be noted hefc that before that date Lord 
Curzon, who succeeded Lord Elgin as viceroy, constituted the 
north-west frontier a separate province, with an administration of 
its own. 


11 . South Africa, 1895-1902 

The Jameson Raid fiasco gave the president of the Transvaal 
opportunities of which at the time he made the fullest possible 
use. He did not, a^ he was entitled to do, punish Jameson’s 
the raiders; he handed them ovei; to the British present to 
government to be dealt with. The Uitlanders ^^8^®*** 
who had been their accomplices were not subjected to the full 
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penalty of the law of treason ; the sentences upon them were 
commuted^ to piild terms of imprisonment. All he asked was 
a full and frank inquiry into the raid,, a performance which 
primajacie had been an ample justification of everything he 
had done which was made a cause of reproach. The arming 
of the burghers, the refusal of citizenship to the Uitlanders, had 
received the most complete warrant that the Transvaal govern- 
ment could possibly desire. The British government was not 
equally happy in its management of the situation. The raiders 
were punished, but the sentences on them could hardly with 
any pretence of decency have been made more lenient. There 
was a commission of inquiry on which leaders of both political 
parties sat, but it was impossible even for the British public 
to doiibt that evidence was suppressed, or to avoid suspecting 
that important accomplices were being shielded. In the eyes of 
the Dutch in Africa, and of Europe at large, the British doubts 
and suspicions wero practical certainties. Broadly speaking, 
the explanation of the whole affair appears to have been as 
follows. 

There were two dominant personalities concerned, Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes and President Kruger. Mr. Rhodes dreamed of a great' 
Canseof United South Africa under the British flag; Mr. 
the raid. , Kruger dreamed of a United South Africa, not 
under the flag of the British empire or of Holland, but of the 
South African Dutch. The two dreams were incompatible. 
Kruger objected to admitting the Uitlanders to citizenship, 
for the simple reason that if they were freely admitted they 
would presently swamp the ]^oer population. If Uitlanders 
chose to come into the country upon the Boers* own terms, they 
might do so ; if they did not like the terms, they miglit stay 
away. The Uitlanders did not like the terms at all ; but they 
did not stay away ; they came and clamoured to have the terms 
modified. From a European point of view the conditions were 
intolerably harsli. The Uitlaiuh'rs were warranted in claiming 
tliat even the most conspicuously reasonable modifications 
would never be conceded unless they were admitted to political 
rights. The Rhodes scheme, then, was that the Uitlanders, 
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goaded beyond endurance by intolerable grievances, shoulcj 
rise in arms to assert their rights, Dr. Jameson with generous 
daring was to hasten to their aid, the revolution would be 
accomplished without the knowledge of the British govern- 
ment, and success would be followed by condonation of Dr. 
Jameson’s share. But Kruger had too tight a grip on the 
Uitlanders. They were not prepared to rise when the time 
came. Dr. Jameson rushed in, but not to support and 
confirm a successful revolution ; the Uitlanders Conclusion, 
sat still, and the raid ended in ignominious collapse. But for 
the suspicions aroused by the apparent suppression of evidence 
at the trial, there was nothing in the facts which warranted 
any charge of complicity on the part of the Colonial Office, and 
still less of the high commissioner, Lord Rosmead (Sir Her- 
cules Robinson). But the retirement of Mr. Rhodes from his 
position as premier of the Cape and head of the Chartered 
Company was a necessity. • 

It had been made to appear, then, that there had been a great 
Conspiracy, having as its real object the destruction of the inde- 
pendent Boer republic in the Transvaal, a con- president 
spiracy in which the British government was under Kruger, 
suspicion of being implicated. If, then, IVtr. Kruger had pro- 
ceeded to make some graceful concessions to the .Uitlanders, 
not conceding political rights but removing palpable grievances, 
he would have been in an impregnable position ; it would have 
been impossible for British authorities to attempt any inter 
ference with the internal administration of the Transvaal. But 
his further proceedings gave colour to the conviction that he 
was aiming not onl^ at comple?e freedom of internal adminis- 
tration, to which he was in fact entitled by the convention, 
but at the complete independence of a sovereign state which 
the convention precluded in spite of its omission to claim suzer 
ainty for Britain in express terms. By the convention the 
Transvaal was precluded from making tn‘ati(‘s ; the president 
nevertheless made treaties with Portug^ll, Holland, and the 
Orange Free State. Instead of making concessions to the 
Uitlanders he made their position more intolerable than before. 
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Jhe conviction gained ground that he was aiming not only at 
complete mdependcnce of tlie Transvaal, but at a union of the 
Dutch elements in South Africa, under the hegemony of the 
Trans\iaal, with the object of establishing a Dutch supremacy 
and the disappearance of the British flag from South Africa ; 
and Ihis suspicion or conviction was strengthened by his rela- 
tions with President Stcyn of the Orange Free State. And still 
to every kind of British or Uitlander protest he had the same 
answer; the warrant for his proceedings was the Jameson 
Raid. 

In 1897, then, ]\Ir. Chamberlain took a step which met with 
universal applause from all political parties. He sent out Sir 
3^397 Alfred Milner as high commissioner and governor 

Sir Alfred of the Cape, in succession to Lord Rosmead. Sir 
Milner. Alfred had gained the highest reputation in Egypt 

as an administrator — clear! leaded, impartial, and liberal-minded, 
It was conlidently txdieved that he was going out as free from 
prepossessions as any man could be, with the determination 
to make up his own mind on the spot from personal investiga- 
tion with regard to problems on wliicli opinions in England 
could only be formed at second hand. Tliat this was precisely 
what he did was tlie of every one with whose previous 
judgments diis judgment coincided. Those who continued to 
differ from his considered conclusions merely revised their pre- 
vious impressions of his competence and impartiality. His 
verdicts when he did formulate them were entirely adverse 
to Kruger. 

Matters were brought to a head by the unqualified acquittal 
of a policeman who had shot an Englishman named Edgar 
1899. Johannesburg. On i8th ivlarch 1899 a great 

Sir Alfred’s petition from British subjects in the Transvaal 
was presented to Sir Alfred and was forwarded 
by him to the home government with a dispatch 
expressing liis views of the situation. He was satisfied that 
the Uitlander agitation and the Uitlander grievances were real 
and genuine. The treatment of British subjects in the Trans- 
vaal could no longer be tolerated, if the British power in South 
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Africa was to be respected. The Boer government was arbitrary, 
oppressive, and corrupt. To insist on enfranclysei^nt was the 
only remedy. The rights must be claimed for/British subjects 
in the Transvaal which had never been denied to therci in the 
Orange Free State, or to the Transvaal Boers in the British 
colonies. President Kruger would give way if he were con- 
vinced that the British government would not give way. If he 
did not, if he attempted armed resistance, to suf)j)ress it would 
not be a difficult task. In view of the fact that the idea of 
establishing a Dutch supremacy was certainly being deliberately 
fostered and was gaining ground, not onl}^ in the tw'o republics, 
but among the Dutch in Cape Colony, the time had come to 
act decisively. 

The government as a matter of course adopted Sir Alfred's 
views, and unhappily ignored the warnings of Sir William Butler, 
the principal military authority at the Cape, that war was not only 
probable, but would assuredly be exceedkigly serious, demand- 
ing preparations on a \'ery large scale. Ko preparations were 
made. Armed with the approval of the govern- Bloemfontein 
ment. Sir Alfred held in June a conference with conference, 
President Kruger at Bloemfontein, the capital of 
the Orange Free Slate. His demand from the British point of 
view was not an extravagant one; it wa,s, that fiv« years' resi- 
dence should entitle Uithuidcrs to tlie franchise. The president 
replied by requiring an unqualified guarantee that the British 
government w^ould not again inler^^ene in the internal adminis- 
tration of the Transvaal ; when that guarantee should be 
given, he would submit to Uie^Volksraad, the assembly of the 
burghers, a proposal that Uit landers should be admitted to the 
franchise after seven yemrs' residence — without any guarantee 
th^it the Volksraad would adopt the suggestion. This counter- 
proposal was evidently impossible of acceptance, save on the 
assumption that the internal administration of the Transvaal 
could never be a ^subject for British intervention, however 
unjustly British citizens might be treated there. 

The plain fact was that matters had reached a point at which 
fighting could only be averted either by extremely skilful 
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diplomacy, or by a complete surrender on one side or the 
other. Ted^nically, so far as the convention was concerned, the 
The British Briijsh had no recognised right of* intervention in 
views. ^ internal administration ; but the conditions which 
had arisen since the discovery of the Transvaal gold-fields had 
not come into contemplation when that instrument was drawn 
up. To a section of the British public, as to the Boers them- 
selves, it appeared that there was no warrant for going behind 
the technical limitations of the convention. To tlie very much 
larger section, which iuclud('d j)ra('tically the whole of the 
Unionist party, it appeared clear that the Boers, under cover 
of technicalities, were aiming at the subversion of the British 
supremacy in South Africa ; and this view was also accepted 
by a substantial portion of the Liberal party. How far Mr. 
Rhodes, the UitlandcTs, and Dr. Jameson were responsible 
for the development of the Transvaal programme was another 
question. But probably at least threc^fourths of the population 
of Great Britain were in the summer of 1889 unanimous in the 
view that British supremacy must be maintained, and that it could 
not be maintained unless reasonable concessions were made to the 
Uitlandcrs adequately guaranteed. It was the popular belief that 
President Kruger was bluffmg and did not really mean war. 

On the o^er hand it is tolerably certain that the president 
took an optimistic view of a war which he was not afraid to 
Kruger’s challenge. He believed correctly that European 
point of opinion was on* his side, and incorrectly that it 
would materialise in the form of European inter- 
vention, not having realised thp functions of the British fleet 
in such an cmerg('iu:y. He knew that he cojild count upon the 
Orange Free Slate, and believed that he could count upon the 
Cape Dutch. He, in common with the bulk of the Boer popula- 
tion, had a very low opinion of British^ military efficiency. He 
saw that the Bril is! i armies actually in South Africa were cer- 
tainly not capable n[ ehVeting a coiuiuest, qnd he knew that he 
had acquircid an artillery, the strength of which was unsuspected 
by the British ; wherea.s in England there was practically no 
one either among the authorities or among the general public 
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with any understanding of the difficulties of a campaign gf 
conquest in South Africa. It was a similar mi^alculation, 
that at the beginning of the centur}^ liad invol/ed Napoleon in 
the Peninsular War. 

After the Bloemfontein conference negotiations still dragged on ; 
but the hope that peace would be maintained was sm^dl enough 
to induce the government to begin in September 
the dispatch of reinforcements for the Cape. The ultimatum, 
movements of troops were immediately denounced 
as provocative ; President Steyn protested and declared that 
if the British forced a war upon the Transvaal the Free State 
would join the Tmusvaal On 9th October ]\Ir. Kruger pre- 
sented an ultimatum demanding the immediate withdrawal of 
British troops from the frontier. On the 12th the Boer forces 
invaded Natal territory. 

The disposition of British troops was based upon political, 
not strategical, considerations. Two-thirds of them were 
collected in the northern angle of Natal at Dundee, 

Glencoe, and Ladysmith, positions very ill adapted dispositions, 
for prolonged defence. On the other side of the 
Orange Free State there was a strong garrison at Kimberley ; 
a smaller force of irregulars undc*r C^)lonel Baden Powell was at 
Mafcking, further north on the Transvaal border. The frontier 
of the Boer states presented, roughly, a great semicircle. There 
were other British troops under Generals French and Gatacre 
at other points of the circumference. Communication between 
these various posts was almost impossible. The Boers holding 
the interior lines could strike where they liked and when they 
liked, dispatching njasses of troops from one point in the circum- 
ference to another ; and while invasion of British territory was 
easy for them, invasion of their territory was extremely difficult. 
It was fortunate, therefore, that inst(\ad of breaking into Cape 
Colony and calling on the (hijxi Dutch to join them they devoted 
their energies to shylting up ihe British troops in Ladysmith, 
Mafeking, and Kimberley, and thcTc (.‘ndea\’ouring to reduce 
them. Their zeal for the capture of Kimberley wiis the greater 
because Mr. Rhodes was in the beleaguered garrison. 
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In November, when General Buller arrived at the Cape with 
reinforcements tlie main army was locked tip in Ladysmith, 
The black * itsWns outranged by those of the besiegers. The 
week, ^ general decided to undertake the relief of Lady- 
December. smith himself and to entrust the relief of Kimberley 
to Lord Methuen. On both sides the Boers sent forces to occupy 
entrenched positions, blocking the advance of the relieving 
forces. In the second week of December came a scries of 
disasters. Methuen, having forced the passage of the Modder 
River after a sharp fight, attemj^ted to effect a night surprise 
of General Cronje’s position at Magersfontein. The Highland 
Brigade advancing in the close order necessitated by a night 
movement came unexpectedly upon the wire entanglement 
which warned the Boers of their approach. In the storm of 
fire which at once broke upon them six hundred men fell in tliree 
minutes. They broke, and rallied the moment they reached 
cover; but to renew the attack was hopeless. The surprise 
having failed, there was nothing to be done but to retreat. 
This was on the night of loth December. On the 9th General 
Gatacre on the south attempted by a forced march to fall upon 
a Boer column which was threatening an invasion of the Cape ; 
but at Stormberg rfis coJiymi was split in two parts and half 
his men had to surrender. Six days later Buller attempted 
to force the passage of the Tugela at Colenso and was repulsed 
with heavy loss. 

Until this black week aft easy confidence had prevailed in 
England that Buller and Methuen would sweep the Boers 
before them ; the shock was tremendous when it was discovered 
that each attempt to dislodge the cnem^ from his position 
had been repulsed with heavy loss, and apparently with only 
very insignificant damage to the Boers. Here and there 
counsels of despair were heard ; but generally the spirit of the 
country rose to the occasion, not with tlie early lightheartedness, 
but with a grim determination to sec the tiding through. There 
was a ready response to the call to arms, not only at home, 
Lord Roberts, but from Canada and Australasia. The govem- 
ftient, at last awakened to the magnitude of its task, sent out Lord 
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Roberts, the hero of the Afghan War, to take the supreme com^ 
mand, with Lord Kitchener, the orgaiiiscT of j^ici/)ry, as his 
Chief of Staff. B(‘foie the new movements planned by Lord 
Roberts began in February Ladysmith had beaten off a desperate 
attack, but another disaster had befallen General Bijller’s 
force at Spion Kop. The Boer position there was 
all but carried; the crest of the liill was actually SpionKop, 
occupied, but sceiiK'd so impossible to hold that 
the gallant officer on whom the command devolved when General 
Woodgate was carried off the field with a mortal wound felt 
it his duty to retreat. 

Still, Sir George White held out stubbornly at Ladysmith, 
Kimberley defied its besiegers, and the garrison at Mafeking 
held its own with a cheery resourcefulness. In the Kimberley 
second week of February, however. Lord Roberts and 
was ready for his great movement. Buller was 
left to his own resources. Roberts with Ms main force moved 
upon Kimberley. French with a strong cavalry column raced 
there by a different route. His approach raised the siege. 
General Cronje slipped through between French and Roberts, 
but was brought to bay at Paardeberg, wjie'rc he entrenched 
himself, and was there compelled to* surrender, nine days later, 
on 27th February. The tide had turned completely In tlie west. 

During the ten days following the relief of Kimberley it had 
turned also in the east. General Buller developed a new turn- 
ing movement, which forced bade the opposing Ladysmith 
Boers to Pieters Hill, where the British advance relieved, 
was again checked on 22nd Feljruary. But the Boer position 
was again turned on the 27th, the day of Cronje*s surrender. 
Four days later Buller’s force was in Ladysmith. 

On 6th March began the campaign of invasion ; on the 13th 
Lord Roberts, having fqught two actions on the way, was in 
Bloemfontein. Six weeks of compulsory inaction followed, 
owing to a great epidi^mic of enteric. On ist May Lord Roberts 
began his march from Bloemfontein to Pretoria. Mafeking. 
On 17th May a flying column under Colonel Plumer raised 
the siege of Mafeking, an event which filled London at least 
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vdth a delirium of excitement and exultation, not so much 
from any i!?ipr^ssion that the rchef was a notable feat of arms, 
as because the^defence had appealed to the 5[)opiilar sporting 
instincts unqualAicd by the grimness of Ladysmith, Kimberley, 
and Paardeberg. It hardly seemed to be associated with the 
tragedy of war. 

On 5th June Lord Roberts entered Pretoria. Until the 
middle of February it would appear that the confidence of the 
Pretoria, two presidents in their ultimate victory was not 

June. to be shaken. It was slightly weakened by the 

revolution of the next fortnight, the relief of Kimberley and 
Ladysmith, and the surrender of Cronje at Paardeberg. The 
presidents were so far moved that they expressed tlieir readi- 
ness to make peace, but only on condition that the, two 
republics should be recognised as completely inde])endcnt sove- 
reign states That offer, put forward on 5th March, had as a 
matter of course been rejected. While Roberts was advancing 
on Pretoria, Buller in the east had forced his way into the Trans- 
vaal and established himself at Stand(Tton. But although 
in the course of the advance the Boer forces had been defeated 
in every engagement with the main armies, and the two capitals 
were in the occupation of the British b(dore the end of the first 
week in June, the Boers did not by any means consider them- 
selves beaten. They still held the northern railway from 
Pretoria to Delagoa Bay and commanded that between Pretoria 
and Natal. The latter they ‘lost when at the end of July a Boer 
column of four thousand men under commandant Prinsloo was 
compelled to surrender at Bet^jlehem. At tiie end of August 
the British general was ready for the finishing stroke ; the Boer 
armies commanded by General Botha were driven off the rail- 
way, and on 24th September the British occupied Komati- 
poort on the Transvaal and Portuguese frontier, the old president 
having a few days before retreated to the coast in 
order to sail for Europe and devpte himself to further 
efforts for procuring European intervention and sup- 
port. By this time both the Free State and the 
Transvaal had again been proclaimed colonies under the British 
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Crown. It was announced that the war was practically 
over, and Lord Roberts returned to England, to take up the 
office of commander-in-chief, while Lord Kityhener remained 
to finish off what still remained to be done. 

The finishing off proved to be the most troublesome part of 
the whole war. There was, indeed, nothing in it to compare with 
the disasters of the mid-winter. But the Boers, Kitchener 
stubbornly refusing to confess themselves beaten, and De Wet. 
maintained a harassing and persistent guerilla warfare, in which 
the most conspicuous part was taken by the brilliant leader, 
Christian De Wet. The mounted bands flashed from point to 
point, swooping upon isolated detachments or stations, while the 
population gave them every possible assisteince, and the male 
portion of it appeared at one moment on tlu^ir own farms as 
non-combatants, at the next taking to their rifles if it suited 
their convenience. Practically it became impossible to dis- 
tinguish between combatants and non-combatants. Steadily 
and relentlessly Lord Kitchener organised the system of block- 
houses which gradually encircled the Boers, drawing ever closer 
and closer. British officers and troops continued the apparently 
fruitless operation of hunting the elusive De Wet. When it 
was found that the whole of the population, professedly non- 
combatant, acted as combatants whenever it suited them, and 
that the farmhouses were being used for military purposes, the 
ordinary rules of warfare which would have fprbidden their 
destruction was suspended, and ‘ concentration camps were 
established, in which the families of the Boers were maintained 
at the expense of the British. The numbers of concentra- 
those who were thus supported rose at one time to tion camps, 
a hundred tliousand. The system was hotly denounced as an 
employment of the ‘methods of barbarism' by a small but 
extremely earnest section of the British public; the majority, 
however, took the view that it was the most humane way possible 
of dealing with conditions created by a population which claimed 
to be treated as non-combatant while acting as combatant. 

Throughout 1901 the struggle w'eiit on. The Boers continued to 
refuse all terms which did not concede the complete independence 
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■of a sovereign state By slow degrees the resistance was worn 
down ; a serjes o£ ‘ drives ' cleared one area after another. At last 

1901. Wear- the liopelessness of further resist- 

ing down. ance Pif they won an occasional success here and there, 
the number of Boer prisoners was accumulating month by month 
and week by week ; there would soon be no Boers left to fight. 

In March 1902 hostilities were suspended. On 15th May, at 
Vereeniging, tlie Boers leaders accepted tlie terms offered by 

1902. Peace. Lord Kitchener. The Boers were to lay down 
their arms and take tlie oath of allegiance as subjects of the 
British Crown. All the prisontas who took tlic oath were to 
be liberated ; there was to be a gc‘n(^ral amnc'sty. Those of the 
Cape Dutch who had taken part in rebellion were to be dis- 
franchised. On the other hand the two colonies were to be 
allowed self-government as soon as possible ; the Dutch lan- 
guage was to be permitted in the law courts and schools. Instead 
of an indemnity being exacted, an imperial gremt of £3,000,000 
was to be applied to the reinstatement of the farms. The war 
which at the outset was expected to cost £11,000,000 had 
actually involved an expenditure of £200,000,000 and the loss 
of some twenty-five thousand British lives, though only one-fifth 
of the victims had fallen on the field. The treaty of peace was 
signed at Pmtoria on 31st May 1902. 


III. Mainly Domestic, 1895-1902 

The general election had not been fought on any specific 
issue, except go far as it was ii^ended to endorse the action of 
1895. House of Lords in rejecti^jg the Home Rule 

The domestic Bill. The force of Mr. Gladstone’s personality 
position. Liberals together and had caused 

.them to concentrate on one great idcc^; his personality being 
withdrawn the concentration liad disappeared. Home Rule 
itself was not a subject on which it was posj^ble to excite enthu- 
siasm in England; such enthusiasm as there had been was 
rather for the leader than for the cause. The Unionists, on the 
other hand, made a direct appeal for the ejection from office of 
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a party pledged to Home Rule. But a merely negative party 
programme had not satisfied them ; and many haif-promises 
had been made to which it was by no means efisy to give im- 
mediate effect. They had to prove themselves, ^he true friends, 
of the working-man, of the agricultural interest, and of the 
Church, and the exponents of educational reform. Also ‘they 
had to prove that the Irish demand for Home Rule was without 
justification. Also they found themselves anxious to coun- 
teract the powers, created by themselves a few years before, 
of the London County Council ; which was displaying some- 
what alarming progressive tendencies, in curious contrast to 
the views of London’s parliamentary representatives. 

For the session of 1896 two bills occupied the field ; one for 
the relief of agriculture, the other for educational reform. It 
was much to the advantage of the government 
that it enjoyed a large and increasing revenue. Agricultural 
so that it was comparatively easy to allocate sub- 
stantial sums for such reforms as it proposed. Agriculture, 
then, was to be relieved by the Agricultural Rating Bill. In 
effect this was a^^rant of 1,000, 000 from the exchequer in 
aid of agricultural rates. In theory tiiis was to be for the 
benefit of the agricultural labourer ; in practice it appeared 
to have the effect prophesied by the Opposition of putting sub- 
stantial sums into the pocktds of substantial ratepayers in 
agricultural districts, without appreciably benefiting the agri- 
cultural labourer. Tlie measure, on the wliole, was either 
approved as an act of justice towards a class on whom the state 
was in the habit of making excessive demands or was condemned 
■'as a * dole ’ to a class which was bearing far less than its due 
jShare of the financial burdens of the state — according to the 
l|||onal bias of the critic. The bill was duly passed, to be in 
lHwion for a period of five years. 

In their Education Bill, introduced by Sir John Gorst, who 
had been a colleague of Lord Randoli)h Churchill in the days 
of the ‘Fourth Party,' the government endea- aorst’sEdu- 
voured to include such a vast amount of conten- cation Bill, 
tious matter that it ultimately found itself obliged to withdraw 

Innes's Eng, Hist. — ^Vol. iv, 2 H 
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Jthe bill. The primar y in tention was to give assistance to the 
denominational schools, which were not maintained by the 
state, but^weVa dependent for the most part on voluntary 
contril;?utions. \Thcse schools necessarily found a difficulty, 
for financial reasons, in maintaining a standard of efficiency 
equal to that of the board schools, which were maintained by 
public funds. This question by itself provided an ample field 
for controversy. On the one side tlu're was the cry of the 
clergy that only in schools controlled by the clergy could proper 
religious education be obtained for the Church of England 
families. If these schools did not receive aid. they would neces- 
sarily perish, and there would be no religious education except 
of that undenominational t3^pe recognisc*d in the board schools ; 
which, in the eyes of a large section of churchmen, was in effect 
antagonistic to Anglican doctrine. On the other side there 
was the cry, not restricted to actual Nonconformists, that no 
portion of the public funds ought to be appropriated to the 
dissemination of sectarian doctrine ; and that, in any case, 
the appropriation of public money ought to carry with it public 
control. Any .proposal for giving substantial pecuniar y- assi st- 
anc e to voluntary schools was bound to arouse ang ry con tro- 
versy ; apart from^the unlimited field of discussion opened up 
for all thos^ who were anxious to discover some means of solving 
the problem which could be conscientiously accepted by both 
Anglicans and Nonconformists. 

But Sir John Gorst’s bill was very much wider than this in its 
scope. It set forth a scheme of general educational reform, or I 
The bill rather of a reform of the educational authority.] 
withdrawn, xhe County Councils were to create the educational 
authority for each county; a plan sufficiently comprehensive 
to demand consideration and cliscussion by itself, apart from 
the matters of theological controversy already referred to. In 
fact it fell to the lot of the Unionist government to carry 
at different times separate Acts embodying the main prin- 
ciples of the bill of 1886; but the bill itself was hopelessly 
overweighted; members even of the Unionist party were not 
sufficiently prepared for the proposals to be by any means, 
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unanimous in approving of them, and hence the bill had to 
be withdrawn. 

In i8q 7^ however, a much less complicated bilf was introduced, 
/allotting to the volunteiry schools an aggregate grant-* of five 
shillings for each child , but still leaving all such ^ ^ 
schools largely dependent upon voluntary subscrip- simpler Edu- 
tions. At the same time all the schools ceased to 
be liable for rates. The issue was narrowed down to the contro- 
^versy as to the appropriation of public money for denomina- 
tional education. The bill was hotly criticisc‘d both on behalf 
of the Nonconformists and by those Anglicans who complained 
that the assistance provided was wholly inadequate. The Act, 
however, was passed. The reformation of the educational 
system was deferred for a more thorough investi- ^ggg^ 
gation to be completed. A further step was takc'ii AnotherEdu- 
in i 8c)(^ when a Board of Education was estab- 
lished with a view to bringing primary and secondary education 
under a single supreme authority ; and at the same time the 
lowest age for leaving school was then raised from eleven to 
twelve. 

Apart from minor measures of a very Hrjiited scope the only 
important piece of social legislation was the Workmen's Com- 
'pensation Act of 1897. It provided that in the- 
case of accidental injuries or of death, in the wor^en’s 
service of an employer, the workman or his repre- 
sentatives could claim compensation from the 
employer. From the point of view of the Opposition the bill 
had two grave def ects. Oi^e wo^ the exclusion from the benefits 
of the Act of larg^ classes of workmen, such as agricultural 
labourers, seamen, and others. Three years later the operation 
of the Act was extended so as to include agricultural labourers. 
The second defe ct complp.incd of was that the workmen had the 
power of contracting out, that is, he could make an agree- 
ment with his employer, precluding him from claiming compen- 
sation imder the Act. It was argued on behalf of the govern- 
ment that interference with freedom of contract was entirely 
unsound in principle ; and further, that the existing arrange- 
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rtients established by many of the larger companies and by 
friendly societies were more materially and«norally beneficial to 
the workmen ti an the advantages which the Act could secure 
for thepi, and i >at such arrangements would come to an end 
unless contracting out were permitted. On the other side it 
was a'Jrgued that there was no true freedom of contract between 
masters and workmen, and the employers would be practically 
able to compel the men to contract themselves out, especially 
in the cases where it was most of all desira]:)le that the benefits 
of the Act should be secured to them absolutely. 

With Ireland the Home Rule problem no longer blocked the 
way, FoFTFenLime being, at least, that question was settled. 

But in spite of the disappointment of the National- 
Parties ists they did not revert to the old Parnellite method 
and Ireland. en^Q^vouring systematically to paralyse the im- 
perial government as the only alternative to the concession of their 
demands. There were several reasons which combined to account 
for the comparative peace which ministers were allowed to enjoy. 
In the fir st pl ag£A..'thG ministerial majority w£is so overwhelming 
tEaFeven the united Opposition was comparatively powerless. 
There was no challenging the fact that the country had very 
definitely chosen in favour pf the Unionist policy. An Opppsi- 
tion which Jropcs some day to return to power will always 
hesitate to employ weapons which may be turned against it 
when that happy consummation is arrived at ; it can only 
afford to be vehemently obstructive when it can persuade itself 
that the country is tired of its nilers and has ceased to approve 
their policy. In the second place, the Nationalists themselves 
were now divided aM'irCTTonge? acted a^s a solid phalanx. 
Thirdly, th e various remedial measures for the relief of the 
peasantry which had been adopted by one government or 
another during the last fifteen years had done much to modify 
the intensity of the rural depression, and with it the rancour 
of class hostility. 

Nevertheless it was still necessary for a Unionist government 
to demonstrate its S3nnpathy with the legitimate griefs and griev- 
ances of the Irish. Moreover, the Unionist party included in 
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its ranks a large proportion of men who still regarded them- 
selves as the true nepositories of Liberal tradition ^and Liberal 
principles ; of the b(‘lic£ held by the party at hjtge, T^e 
before Mr. Gladstonc*’s new d(‘parture in 1886/that Unionists, 
the law and the government of Ireland could be adequately 
amended without the creation of a S{‘parate Irish legislature. 
Many of these men had taken an active share in carrying the 
Land Act of 1881 ; it was a Conservative government which 
had passed the Ashbourne Act ; and when Mr. Artliur Balfour 
was Irisli secretary the enforcement of the Crimes Act had V3een 
accompanied by material extensions of the previous land legis- 
lation. In sliort, the differences between the two great parties 
regarding the land problem were chiefly over questions of degree, 
of detail, and of macliincry, rather than of principle ; which 
might perhaps b(' summed up by saying that the one party 
insisted primarily on demanding justice for the tenants while 
the other insisted primarily on resisting injustice to the 
landlords. 

It wiis natural, then, especially in view of the events of the 
last parliament, that tlie Unionist administration should have 
opened its career with a T.and Bill, whiclj. was in 
the charge of i\Ir. Gerald JLilfour, wlio now occupied " 5 Cnffish 
tlie position of Irish secretary once held by hiS' 
brother. Its intendoii^ wa s jfurtlxer to fadlitate the , process of,, 
la nd pur chase. At the outset the bill was so nearly akin to 
Mr. Morley's that it seemed likely to meet with little oppo- 
sition from the Nationalists; but it was received 
storm of indignation by the Irjsh Unionists. To pacify them 
and that large 'scc^'on of the House of iPeers, which might be 
counted upon to support the landlord interest, a number of 
amendments were introduced which made the Nationalists 
forget their dissensions^ in a common determination to unite 
in opposition to tlie bill ; wliich seemed likely to prove in 
these circumstances ^ measure not of conciliation but of discord. 
The most obnoxious amendments were withdrawn again ; where- 
upon the landlords proclaimed themselves betrayed. When 
the bill went to the Lords it was again amended, and again 
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tjie amendments were rejected when the bill returned to the 
Commons. " The Lords, having made their protest, were not 
intractable, and\ the government bill was duly passed. 

In 1&97 no government measure was introduced ; but largely 
owing to the energy of Mr. Horace Plunkett a society was 
Irish started in Ircland**Tof^ic organisation of agri« 

industries. culturaTindustries which met with immediate and 
rema rkable s uccess. This subsequently led to the establish- 
ment in 1899 of a^overnment department, mainly witlTa view 
to the same objects, with Mr. Plunkett at the head of it ; and 
this again was responsible for continued jirogress and prosperity, 
and a corresponding decrease of the material sources of discontent 
which always promote political unrest. 

In 1898 local^ government was at last effectively- extended 
to IrelanJ. ^lilective County Councils and District Councils 
1898^ ^ established on the parliamentary franchise, 

Irish Local extended by the admission of women. The new 
Act councils took over the bulk of the work, for which 

hitherto the grand juries and the baronies had been 
responsible ; and a large sum was allocated from the exchequer 
in relief of rates. It followed that local administration now 
passed into the hanefs of the class which had hitherto been com- 
pletely excluded, and which still had to prove that* its members 
were capable of learning to do the work and were fit for the 
responsibilit}^ bestowed on them. On the whole the gloomy 
forebodings were agreeably’ disappointed, although the pro- 
ceedings of the new councils occasionally gave some colour to 
the prognostications of the pessimists. 

Mr. Gladstone had withdrawn from public life in 1894, being 
then in his eighty-fifth year. For five-and-twenty years he 
DeaUiof had no individual rival of equal pre-eminence in 

ot^dBtioae. the political field except Lord Beaconsfield. No 
other statesman had inspired such a fervour of personal enthu- 
siasm among his followers ; none, in the eyes of opponents, 
had seemed quite so dangerous a leader. Gifted with unrivalled 
eloquence, with extreme intellectual subtlety, with an intense 
energy of conviction, and with a passion of moral enthusiasm. 
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his power of swaying masses of men was almost unique. 
it seemed also that he had an almost unique capacity for per- 
suading himself' of the righteousness of what- he believed to 
be expedient, and of the expediency of wh^ he believed to 
be righteous. In the four years of life that remained to him 
after retirement there was time for men to forget sonaething 
of the fierce hostilities of party warfare, to realise the gran- 
deur of the figure which had disappeared from the political 
field, to appreciate his fundamental sincerity ; even for those 
who had been his enemies to begin contrasting him with his 
political heirs, very much to the disadvantage of the latter. 
His statesmanship had been characterised by a devotion to 
peace, which had not preserved his administrations from war, 
and had produced an impression that he was not suflhciently 
alive to the necessity for national self-assertion in a world which 
is apt to take peacefulness for cowardice and moral scrupu- 
losity for weakness and irresolution. But when they were 
no longer fighting against him, and ng longer feared him as a 
national danger, his antagonists became readier to recognise 
the purity of motive whic h had been obscured amid the 
dusts of conflict. Wlien Mr. Gladstone died in i8g8 friends 
and foes united in paying homage, to the memory of a great 
man. 

In i8qq the government introduced a new bill for t he gov ern- 
r nent o f London. The County Council created by the Local 
Government Act had absorbed the powders of prac- 
tically all the administrative bodies previously con- London 
cerned with London, except the ancient corporation government, 
of the city. The survival of this divided aut^prity caused com- 
plications for whicH one proposed remedy was the absorption of 
the corporation also by the County Council. On the other hand, 
the energy with which the council exercised its already vast 
powers was a source of no little alarm in many quarters ; and 
to increase those powers still further, especially at the expense 
of such a time-honoured institution as the City Corporation, 
appeared extremely dangerous. The alternative to complete 
unification wtis decentralisation. ^^,fe^idon was accordingly 
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^broken up into a number of separate boroughs, to which 
certain of yie powers of the County Council were transferred. 
There was a stV)ng disposition to allow womfin to sit on the 
Borough Council:. ; but such proposals were negatived by the 
House of Lords, and ministers were supi)ortcd by their followers 
in deferring to the views of the hereditary chamber. 

The last Conservative administration had refused at a very 
early stage to accept Lord Randolph CliurchiH’s demands for 
The Navy reduction of naval iind military expenditure. At 
and the a later stage it had gone further and laid down a 
War Office. sliipbuilding programme of unprecedented magni* 
tude. This action had been thoroughly endorsed by the 
popular feeling ; and the late Liberal administration had pro- 
ceeded with no less energy on similar lines. As in the department 
for foreign affairs, there was herein no effective difference between 
the two great parties of the state, though it was a matter of 
course that the Liberals charged the Unionists with adminis- 
trative wastefulness and the Unionists charged the Liberals 
with unpatriotic economy. Between the two parties, in short, 
the question was not one of the ends in view, but of combining 
efficiency and econopiy in attaining them. When Lord Salis- 
bury’s government, with ats cheerfully expanding revenue, 
proposed a further extension of the naval programme, the 
scheme of the first lord of the admiralty, Mr. Gosche^ was 
accepted with encouraging unanimity. At the same time the 
country, suspicious of the efficiency of its military organisation, 
accepted a reconstruction of the War Office ; for which the recent 
retirement of the duke of Cambrjdge, who had been commander- 
in-chief for many years, afforded a convenient opportunity. 
A general impr(‘ssion however prevailed that while a decisive 
naval preponderance must be maintained, the expenditure on 
the army was adequate for the need^ of the empire. The 
effective value of the fleet and the inefficiency of the military 
organisation were both to be demonstrated^ by the outbreak of 
the South African War, the disasters which attended its earlier 
stages, and the immunity from foreign intervention which the 
fleet was able to ensure. 
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More than the actual jubilee of 1887, the celebration of the 
sixtieth year of the queen’s reign, commonly called the diamond 
jubilee, was made an imperial disjday, calcul'ied 
to impress the British j)ublic wdth the all-embr Joeing The diamond 
character of the British empire. Again, more 
decisively than before, it was made the occasion for emphasis- 
ing the community of interests between mother country and 
colonies; and the* premiers of the self-governing colonies, invited 
to take part in the cel(;bration, were invited also to take part 
in the second colonial conference. Again questions of imper ial 
de fence came under discussion, and the advance The colonial 
in the colonial consciousness ol the duty to take conference, 
part in imperial defence was marked by the offer of Cape Colony 
to contribute a battleship to the navy. Towards a closer fiscal 
union there were hints of the possible suggestion of an imperial 
customs union. There were no signs of an inclination on the 
part of any of the colonies to abate anything from the com- 
pleteness of their independent control in fiscal matters ; but 
Canada’s intention of reducing her protective tariffs in favour 
of British goods was announced. 

An Opposition, by no means at one witlr itself, permitted the 
Government to abstain from any important legislation during 
1899, and by the autumn South Africa had become 
the all-absorbing topic. Kor was there any legis- Ministerial 
lative activity during the next year when the war 
was still in full swing. Lord Salisbury at last found the strain 
of combining the premiership with the foreign secretaryship 
too heavy ; and Lord Lansdo^e was transferred from the 
War Office to the !Coreign Office. General dissatisfaction over 
the revelations of inefficiency at the War Office, for wLich Lord 
Lansdowne was held responsible, created some apprehensions 
as to the new foreign secretary’s fitness for his post. Mr. 
Goschen retired with a peerage, and the public were not over- 
well pleased by the g.ppointment of two comparatively untried 
men, Lord Selbourfte and Mr. Brodrick to the Admiralty and 
the War Office. The labour world also was much perturbed 
during this year, by a decision in the law courts, reversed in 
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the Court of Appeal, but reaffirmed in the House of Lords. 
After a strike on the Taff Vale railway an action for damages 
TaffVaie wak brought against the Union. *lt had been un- 

judgmenji. ders|ood that the Trade Unions Act of the first 
Gladstone administration secured the funds of unions against 
such actions ; but the Taff Vale judgment unexpectedly asserted 
their liability. 

Before these occurrences the government had resolved to con- 
firm its position by a general election. The result showed the 
The khaki feebleness of the divided Opposition. It could not be 
election. said that the country was satisfied with the govern- 
ment or felt any real confidence in it ; but we were in the middle 
of a war, and there was no disposition at all to trust its comple- 
tion to a party divided against itself. The election was fought 
on the war issue, explicitly on the cry that every vote given 
for a Liberal was a vote given for the Boers ; large numbers 
of Liberals in the comntry stayed away from the polls, and the 
Unionists were returned to power with the barely reduced 
majority of 134. The Unionists were given a new lease of 
power by what was known as the ‘ Khaki Election,' and they 
did not hesitate to use it as an authority for carrying out after- 
wards a domestic programme which the war had forced into 
abeyance, t 

The colonies, as we have seen, showc'd their own lively con- 
sciousness of the imperial idea ' by taking an active part in 
Australian helping the mdther country in the South African 
federation. struggle, by sending contingents of volunteer 
troops which rendered admirable service. The idea of unifica- 
tion had gained ground, and in this year the Australasian 
colonies, with the exception of New Zealand, followed the 
example of the Dominion of Canada and established for them- 
selves a federal government. It departed, however, from the 
Canadian model in this, that whereas in Canada the several 
provinces retained powers of sclf-govemnient specifically dele- 
gated by the central government, in Australia the central 
government was to exercise only specified powers delegated 
by the several colonies. The bill sanctioning the federation 
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was adopted by the imperial parliament in 1900, and the 
federation, as the Commonwealth of Australia, ^became an 
accomplished fact on ist January 1901. ^ 

In Febmary 1901, while the shadow of war^ptill lay aver the 
empire, the long reign of Queen Victoria ended amid universal 
mourning. By the succession of King Edward vii. ‘ Death 
the Crown was brought into closer relations with of Queen 
the country than during the reign of the old queen, 
who had withdrawn herself from the public eye since the death 
of the prince consort, though she had never ceased to discharge 
her political functions. In the last years of her life she had 
exercised a very large influence not only in relation to ministers 
but also among the crowned heads of Europe ; and she had 
recovered the popularity which had waned during the earlier 
years of her retirement. Still, however, her public appearances 
had been rare ; and the new king’s very active participation 
in social functions brought him into closer touch with his 
subjects. 

The new reign was not inaugurated by any activity on the 
part of the government. The divergencies among the Liberal 
leaders weTC apparently becoming more instead of Liberal 
less marked ; if Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman discuasions. 
had become the somewhat doubtfully recogniseeb chief after 
Sir William Harcourt's retirement, it was no secret that many 
of them still hoped that Lord* Rosebery would cease to ‘ plough 
a lonely furrow,’ and would enable the Liberal Imperialists to 
rally to him. The government gained no popularity by the 
war secretary’s new scheme for army reorganisation, which was 
scoffed at by many Unionists, as well as by the Opposition. 
At the end of the year it appeared that Lord Rosebery was pre- 
paring to resume his place as a party leader. He delivered a 
speech at Chesterfield, in which the central ideas 
were, insistence upon t!ie need for an efficiency, Cbesterfield 
in which the government had shown themselves 
conspicuously lacking, coupled with a demand that our rulers 
should discover some method of bringing the apparently inter- 
minable war to an end, and joined to an invitation to the Liberal 
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party to * clean its slate ’ and make a fresh start. There was a 
general exjftjxtation that a sufficient body of Liberal Imperialists 
and dissatisfied '^Jnionists would combine under Lord Rosebery’s 
leadership to for\)i a party which would command the confidence 
of the bulk of the electorate. 

Still Lord Rosebery declined to adopt the role assigned to 
him ; and in 1902 the government felt it necessary to de- 
1902. velop an acti\^e programme which should revive the 

energies of its supporters. The two principal measures that 
were introduced, however, were calculated rather to unite the 
Opposition than to rally supporters to the government. The 
imposition of a shilling registration duty on imported corn was 
vehemently attacked as being in reality a tentative measure in- 
tended to pave the way for food taxes. Much more immediately 
effective was the new Education Bill. From a controversial 
The third point of view the great question was that of financ- 

Education ing the ^voluntary or denominational schools. It 

was proposed, broadly speaking, that tlic voluntary 
schools should retain their denominational character, but should 
be financed out of public funds. The Anglican clergy and the 
Roman Catholics argued that religious teaching is an essential 
feature in any real education, and that religious teaching which 
puts on one side doctrines regarded as fundamental by those 
bodies is in effect anti-religious. On the other hand, the Non- 
conformists in general argued that religious teaching, as far as 
children are concerned, should be restricted to those matters 
in respect of which all professedly Christian bodies are in agree- 
ment. This latter principle was recognised in the board schools. 
Here then was the crux. If the same principle were applied to 
the denominational schools, they would lose their raison d'etre^ 
since they had been originally built and maintained with the 
express intention of bringing up the chijdren who attended them 
as Anglicans or Roman Catholics. If, on the other hand, the 
principle were not applied, then Nonconformist ratepayers 
would be paying money to be expended on the education of 
children in beliefs which those ratepayers held to be erroneous. 
No adjustments could get out of the difficulty that the denomina- 
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tionalists were determined to secure that their schools should 
retain their definite denominational atmosphere unimpaired ; 
wJiile the Nonconformists were equally determined to resist 
the appropriation of their money as ratepayer? to the mainten- 
ance of denominational teaching of which they disapproved. 
The government bill, though it did not perfectly satisfy the 
most energetic advocates of denomination alism, did in effect 
ensure that the schools should be maintained in their full de- 
nominational character, while practically financed out of public 
funds. 

The bill met with a stubborn opposition. It was finally 
passed only in the autumn session. In July, before that time 
came, Lord Salisbury liad retired. His withdrawal 
removed from the stage the last political leader Salisbury's 
who stood for the old aristocratic Conservatism ; retirement, 
sympathetically disposed towards the social needs 
of the populace, but essentially antagonistic to their demands 
for political power ; convinced that political power could be 
wielded with safety to the state only by the educated classes, 
by men bred in a certain political atmosphere and a certain 
political tradition, the tradition of a governing class. He was 
in no sense a disciple of Lord Beaconsficld, who had never been 
afraid of democracy, but had regarded any form cf electorate, 
whether with a wide or a narrow franchise, as a body to be 
managed, guided, and educated by the controlling genius of 
statesmen. Even his foreign poli(5y was only a continuation 
of the Beaconsficld tradition, in so far as it was for some time 
dominated by suspicions of Russia and belief in the necessity 
for maintaining the jntegrity of the Turkish empire ; and before 
the end of his days he had on that head delivered himself of 
the characteristic utterance that we had been ‘ putting our 
money on the wrong horse.’ Gladstonian Liberalism he re- 
garded as a mere submission to the sway of the least competent 
portion of the electorate, and he laid down the principle of 
opposing to that domination the House of Lords as pemianently 
representing the more competent classes in the country. His 
appeal was made always to the. cultivated intelligence, never 
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to the imagination or to popular interests ; wherein he 
differed e^fpntially both from Lord Beaconsfield and from 
Mr. Chamberlam. Both of them were motive forces ; he 
was an arresting force — and an arresting force applied to 
the democratic element in the Unionist party as well as in 
the Opposition. 



CHAPTER X. THE VICTORIAN ERA 


I. Political Developments 

It is a curious fact that while we are in the habit of speaking 
of the Victorian era, tlie Elizabethan era, and even of the age 
of Anne, there has been no king of England whose a legitimate 
name is similarly distinguished. Queen Anne has 
achieved a somewhat fictitious eminence derived from the 
victories of the duke of Marlborough and from the Augustan 
literature. But the age of Anne was at the best only a moment 
of brilliancy ; the Elizabethan and Vietprian eras were pro- 
longed periods of immense development. The reign of Queen 
Victoria is the longest in our history ; it covered just under two- 
thirds of a century ; and that century has probably changed 
the conditions of life in Europe and in America far more than 
any other equal period. If an era can be said to open with any 
particular date, we should in fact name 1830, not ^1837, as the 
significant year ; and on the other hand we might very possibly 
hesitate to name 1901 as the closing year ; but, broadly speaking, 
the reign of Queen \hctoria may be fairly treated as constitut- 
ing an era ; and we have now to survey such of its charac- 
teristic developments as have not been sufficiently co-ordinated 
or emphasised in the course of the narrative. 

As to the part played in it by the queen herself, no one would 
claim for her that it was one cither so picturesque or so active 
as that of Queen Elizabeth ; but it would be not The queen, 
less erroneous to question that her remarkable personality wa s one 
of the real and vital influences which have to be taken into 
account. It can hardly be doubted that before the queen’s 
accession a positive hostility to monarchism had been growing 
among the masses ; and the affection and respect which the 
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:|ueen drew to herself acted on this as an effective check. But 
something .more was required to give the Crown real value and 
iveight in the constitution. The kings of the House of Hanover 
since George i.,^who was little more than a figure-head, had 
:ricd as hard as they dared to get their own way, and had sub- 
aiitted with a bad grace when they were afraid to follow any 
Dther course. George in. was the only one of them who had 
:o any extent succeeded in getting his own way. But this view 
of the functions of a constitutional monarch led to the conclu- 
sion that such a monarch, unless endowed with quite extra- 
ordinary abilities, would inevitably become either a nuisance 
or a nonentity. It was the part of Queen Victoria to demon- 
strate that she need be neither the one nor the other, provided 
at least that she were capable and conscientious. Affection 
and respect might have left her a nonentity still ; her wisdom 
placed the Crown on a different footing altogether. 

There was nothing revolutionary, nothing sudden, nothing 
even precisely apparent^ in the change which took place during 
ueen five- and-t wen ty years of the queen's reign, 

victoria There wiis no thwarting of the policy of ministers, 
and Her no thrusting of an antagonistic policy upon them, 
no suspicion that the rise or fall of statesmen, or 
that even of a single one of them, would depend upon the 
queen’s pleasure or displeasure. But that is what would 
have occurred if the system which George in. introduced had 
been pushed forward. To all appearance the sovereign placed 
herself in her ministers' hands. Only twice did the public 
become aware of a conflict — once over the ‘ bedchamber ques- 
tion,' and once over Lord Palmerston's conduct of foreign 
affairs. This second case provides a clear illustration of that 
conception of the royal function in which the strength of con- 
stitutional monarchy lies. The sovereign made it her business 
to know, and claimed it as her right that she should know, al 
thit was going on ; that her ministers should not act while she 
was in the dark as to their action or without giving her ar 
opportunity of expressing her own views. In other words, the 
sovereign did not claim to direct and control policy, but die 
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claim to be systematically consulted. And she proved her 
right to be so consulted by her mastery of affairs. / The prin- 
ciple was established before Lord Palmerston formed the adminis- 
tration at the head of which he remained, with oyie short interval, 
till the close of his life. For fo rty years more that principle wa^ 
acted upon by the queen and her ministers ; and throughout 
those Iforty years an increasing weight attached to the queen's 
j udg ment. The general effect was to give the maximum value 
to the w isdo m of a capable sovereign, witliout depriving, the 
cabinet of a particle of practical control ; so that the unwisdom 
of an injudicious sovereign would have the least possible effect. 
The Victorian era, in short, fixed the lines on. ^iiich constitu- 
tional monarchy provides the maximum of benefit with the 
minimum of risk; the lines on which there is every reason to 
suppose that it will continue for generations to come. 

Technically, the rights and the powers of the Crown in the 
year 1901 remained precisely what tluy wero in the year 1830. A 
real development had taken place, but it was one of 
constitutional custom, not of law. The second line democratic 
of constitutional change within the United Kingdom 
was one of law, not of custom. The Refip'in Bill of 1832 by 
statutory enactment con vert efl the House of Commons into a 
democratic body, though it can haixlly yet be afiirmed that it has 
made the government strictly democratic. When Queen Victoria’s 
predecessor came to the throne half the members of the House 
of Commons were returned practically^ by the aristocracy, and the 
remainder were elected on a franchise which was extremely 
limited and extrcmiely irregular. ^The only class in the country 
which was fully represented in parliament was the landed class. 
The Reform Act extended and regulated the franchise, so that 
the whole of the middle class received full representation. 
Neither birth nor land nor wealth coiiCj^red control, though al^ 
three in varied degrees carried a certaif\^ influence. Buytlie 
entire labouring class was still without V^presentationywhen 
Queen Victoria ascended the throne. Thus there stilliymained 
a basis for a revolutionary propaganda, though 4 f«»^form by 
no means so violent as in countries where a feudal oligarchy 

Innes’s Eng. Hibt.— Vol. iv, 2 I 
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ivas yet dominant. Half-way through the reign the artisan 
was admit;ted to the franchise ; and after another interval the 
same rights were extended to the agricultural labourer. Whether 
or no artisans sfid agricultural labourers are the -best judges of 
what is in their own interest may be a matter of dispute ; but 
the Victorian era conferred upon them the right of exercising 
that judgment instead of requiring tlicm to accept the views 
of those whose interests appeared to conflict with their own. 
The representatives of the people in the House of Commons 
ceased to be drawn almost exclusively from the ranks of those 
who had enjoyed a classical education. I'he democratic prin- 
ciple was established by pundy constitutional methods, and 
perhaps with more completeness than in any state outside the 
British empire. 

The third characteristic change of the period, to which the 
term constitutional may, perhaps, still be applied, is imperial, 
The imperial and coi?cerns the relations of the mother country 
development, -^rith the colonies. It may be briefly expressed as 
a transformation of colonies into self-governing slates. Setting 
aside India, to which the term colony could only be applied in 
a quite distinct sense, the conception of colonies and their 
status was entirely chan,ged. Seventy years ago they were 
outlets for British expansion, for the overflow of the British 
population, fostered for the convenience of the mother country. " 
Subject to the convenience of flic mother country, iuid to her 
demands on the score of tnorality, they were to be left to gO- 
their own way when they had acquired suiricicnt growth. Buf * 
it was still assumed that their self-government should be limited, 
although the disastrous experiment of taxing them without 
their own consent was not again ^ attempted. The principles, 
however, which had l(‘d Englishmen to demand for themselves 
the Reform Act of 1832 caused them also to recognise the pro- 
priety of permitting the substantial* colonies to govern them- 
selves on lines corresponding to the home government of England. 
The advisability of this course was brougtit home to the British 
mind by the events in Canada at the outset of Queen Victorians 
reign. Almost immediately, the Canadas received a system of 
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self-government very much more complete than they had hither- 
to enjoyed. In a few years responsible government in the full 
sense followed for one after another of the Australasian colonics, 
and finally for Cape Colony and Natal. 

Responsible government was both S3nnpt^m and cause of 
the new colonial idea, which received a fresh impulse on the 
federation of the North American colonics. The a conception 
source of it, perhaps, was in the original reunion of slow 
of the Canadas in 1840. Under the old system 
particularism had been carried to extreme limits. The new 
idea was based on insistence upon identities of interest and 
upon the strengthening force of unity ; but it did not seek to 
destroy diversity. At the back of it, however, lay the imperial 
conception of the unity, not only of groups, but of the whole 
empire. Neither at home nor in the colonics did the concep- 
tion at first appear to grip the public mind. At home the sus- 
picion that colonies were as much an ii^cubus as a help had 
become too deeply implanted to be quickly eradicated. There 
was a traditional consciousness that the defence of colonies was 
not paid for by colonial purses ; while in the colonies there was 
jealousy of British intervention in colonial affairs. 

Moreover, the colonies did not at ^ first sec any great need for 
closer unity among themselves. Lord Carnarvon's .^chemes were 
received with extreme chilliness in South Africa; but in the 
and the most effective impulse' towards Australasian realised, 
federation down to a very late peiiod was indignation at what 
was looked upon as the disregard of colonial interests by the 
imperial government. At home the idea of imperial federation, 
though sedulously cultivatccf by sundry persons of importance, 
was for the most part looked upon as an academic dream of politi- 
cians of the less practical order. Although there were leading 
statesmen and leading thinkers standing outside the field of 
politics who strove persistently to emjdiasise the imperial idea, 
their efforts appeared to bear little fruit, as far as the general 
public was concerned* until Mr. Chamberlain (that least academic 
of statesmen) became its prophet. The manner in which the 
Canadians and Australasians rallied to the flag when the South 
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Airican War broke out gave a tremendous impulse to imperial 
enthusiasm*,^ and established the conception of imperial unity 
as among the most vital products of the Victorran era. 

At the momenj- when Queen Victoria died, it is probable that 
practically every ^person in the country whose opinion carried 
The age of ^-ny weight would have declared with alacrity that 
Free Trade. the most valuable and most permanent material 
birth of the Victorian era was Free Trade. The same influence 
which did so much to revolutionise the popular idea of the rela- 
tions between the mother country and her colonies was in the 
course of a few years to effect a revolution in the idc'as of one 
of the two great parties on the subject of Free Trade. But 
whether or no Free Trade is destined to hold its own — whether 
it is to be the permanent basis of Britain’s economic system or 
merely a transitory episode — the change from Protection to 
Free Trade was among the most prominent and far-reaching 
of the events of the I’ictorian era. Iluskisson laid the founda- 
tions of Free Trade, Pegl raised the fabric, Gladstone completed 
it. Lord Beaconsfield, once the most eiKTgetic advocate of 
Protection, ultimately pronounced also its most uncompli- 
mentary epitaph, perhaps prematurely. But the fact stands 
out clearly that the countiy during the reign of William iv. and 
at the outset of that of Queen Victoria was in a state of very 
serious economic depression ; that Peel idfectc'd an economic 
revolution ; and that the revolution was attended and followed 
by an unparalleled economic recovery and expansion. 

For half a century the theory and practice of Free Trade held 
undisputed supremacy in the United Kingdom, its opponents 
Complete- being restricted to those who held tliat a tax on 
ness of its corn would be an effective remedy for the diminution 
victory. agricultural area. For a short time, at a 

later period, the terms rccii)rocity and fair trade had a brief 
vogue with a small section, but were in effect laughed out of 
court. No text-book would have been admitted into the 


schools which did not take for granted that British prosperity 
was the offspring of Free Trade. Apart from all other argu- 
ments, the way in which industrial progress in England dis- 
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tanced all competitors, while England stood almost alone as* a 
free-trading community, appeared to take the wl‘/)l(i question 
outside the field of reasonable argument. B(‘tween 1850 and 
1900 it would be hardly too mucli to say thj.t no book would 
have been given a hearing which seriously advocated a return 
to Protection. During that half century, Free Trade doctrines 
held the field without dispute in the United Kingdom ; and 
during that half century British industrial supn^macy was no 
less indisputable. That Free Trade and industrial supremacy 
were related as cause and effect was an inference so obvious 
as to be practically inevitable. The progress of Protectionist 
countries in the latter half of the period, though in some instances 
remarkable, did not in the least shake the confidence of Free 
Traders or draw the reconsideration of the theory of Free Trade 
into the range of practical politics. But the Revival of the con- 
troversy was not to be posljKjued for long. 

If there should be sought another political characteristic of 
the Vi('torijui age, based, not on the domestic history of the 
empire, but on international relations, there would Russophobia. 
be justification for describing the era as that of Russophobia. 
The f('ar and suspicion of Russian design^ had its rise in the 
years immediately preceding the accession of Queen Victoria, 
and persisted from one end of her reign to the oirher. At no 
time were they altogether absent. This was the case with no 
other state. Russsia, France, and the United States were the 
three nations, and the only three 'nations, whose interests, at 
least until the closing years of the period, at one time or another 
threatened seriously to collide ^kvitli those of Britain. But if 
British and French jiow and then shook their fists at each other 
across the Channel, and tlijreatening language was occasionally 
heard from the White House, there was no impression of per- 
manent hostility, such jjs subsisted between this country and 
Russia. Alone among European powers, Great Britain and 
Russia are Asiatic powers also. But the Russian expansion 
has the advantage of territorial continuity, whereas the con- 
tinuity of the British empire is oceanic. The Russian rule in 
Central Asia is only half alien, the British rule in India is alien 
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wholly. Russia's expansion brought her borders nearer and 
ever nearer t3 those of India, which have their natural physical 
limit in the great mountain ranges. Russia, iri short, was the 
one Eufopean p^wer which was geographically capable of 
threatening the British dominion in India ; and although it 
might be politically convenient for a British statesman at 
one time to scoff at ‘ Mervousness/ and for another to recom- 
mend the study of ‘ large maps ' as an antidote, Britons in 
England and in India continued subject to fits of excitement 
every time it was realised that Russia had moved a step nearer. 
No one ever had a doubt that any European power would con- 
sider itself entitled to turn us out of India if it got the chance 
and wished to do so. 

It is curious to observe incidentally that the attitude of hos- 
tility to Russia and suspicion of her aims were, in the first 

^ ^ . instance, characteristic of Liberalism, although as 

Russophobia ^ 

and the Liberalisili advanced, the tradition was appro- 

priated by the Conservative party. The explana- 
tion of the paradox lies in the fact that antagonism 
to Russia involved in the Near East a friendly attitude towards 
Turkey. If Russian ^autocracy was repellent to Liberal ideas, 
it was still less possible to 'reconcile those ideas with Ottoman 
practice, which before the .end of the reign was proving too 
much for Lord Salisbury, But however uneasy liberal states- 
men might feel over British responsibility for the preservation 
of the Turkish empire, no government, whether Liberal or 
Conservative, throughout the reign was ever able to feel itself 
relieved from the necessity of watching Russia with suspicion. 

The fear of Russia was not confined to Great Britain, for two 
main reasons. One was that her enormous resources, together 
Russia with the secrecy of her government, combined to 

incalculable, make it extremely difficult to gauge her power of 
offensive action. The other reason was a sense of Russia's 
invulnerability, which had been brought heme to the world by 
the terrific disaster of Napoleon's Moscow campaign. To every 
European power Russian hostility was an incalculable danger, 
which of necessity was rated more highly than it probably 
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deserved to be. Russia understood her own position and its 
advantages to the full, and her diplomatists could /all back on 
an attitude of d6fiance, when hard pressed, with a lively expec- 
tation of being taken at her own valuation^ Thus in every 
diplomatic encounter with one European power or with many, 
Russia came off with the best possible bargain. It was not till 
her war with Japan in the present century that the Russian 
terror was laid. 

II. Europe, Nationalism, and the Outer World 

The future historian whoso mind shall be primarily engaged 
on political events will probably point to the Victorian era as 
that of the development of nationalities. The old 
European system was not nationalist but dynastic ; European 
and the congress of Vienna confirmed the old system 
which the triumphs of the first Napoleon *had tem- 
porarily overturned. The re-established system was in full 
possession when Queen Victoria came to the throne. Her ac- 
cession, indeed, in some degree emphasised it by the dynastic 
separation of HanovcT from tlie Briti^sh Crown. In the 
United Kingdom, in France, in Spain, and in Portugal the 
dynastic dominion was practically co-terminoiis wkh a nation- 
ality ; and it might be said that the SwilzcTS also had created 
a separate nationality for tliemsclves, in spite of diversities 
of language, of race, and of religion. But for the rest, nation- 
ality and dominion had little enough in common. One part of 
Italy was ruled by a Bourbon dynasty, another part was subject 
to the Austrian emf)cror, another part was under papal sway. 
Of what was left, the whoh; was not even under a single prince. 
Austria stood at the head of the German nationality, but 
German Austria was only a small section of the Austrian empire ; 
and the rest of Germany was broken up into a number of sove- 
reign states, with vpry little cohesion. The Austrian empire 
comprised a German section, more than one Slavonic section, 
and a Magyar section. The Polish people retained a sense of 
nationality, while Poland, like Italy, was partitioned under 
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foreign rulers. The principle of nationality had received recog- 
nition since ^1814 almost exclusively in the two comparatively 
insignificant cases of the separation of Greece from the Turkish 
empire end of Belgium from Holland. Half the kingdom of Den- 
mark was German ; whiki Sweden and Norway, united politically, 
were more conscious of their national separateness than of their 
national unity. The Slavonic or semi-Slavonic provinces of the 
Turkish empire were still com])letcly under the Ottoman dominion. 

In all this the Victorian era saw an entire change. Jt is true 
that at the end of the nineteenth century the principle of 
nationalism was still not established in Complete- 
lines of the ness. The Austrian empire was as heterogeneous 
reconstruc- ^s before, except that its dominion in Italy was a 
thing of the past ; the Balkan states had not yet 
fully worked out their nationalism ; and Polish nationalism had 
perished, as it seemed, for ever. But every change which took 
place in the map of Europe found its basis in nationalism, unless 
it be claimed that tlic Rhine provinces of which France was bereft 
in 1871 formed an exception — a view which Germans would 
indignantly repudiate. 'IlitTc is colour even for attributing 
the same character to the cession of Nice to France by \uctor 
Emmanuel. Tlie separation of Norway from Sweden was in 
the near future. Even where nationalism had not already won 
a complete victory progress had been made towards the accept- 
ance of the princii)le, so far, at legist, as national self-govern- 
ment may be regarded in thdt light. 

It would be n'lnarked, however, that nationalism has two 
aspects. It may tend to the division of a great state, where its 
Two aspects P^rts are nationally separable^ as was the case 
of national- witli Turkey, and as njay yet be the case with 
ism. Austria, l^ut it also tends to unification, where 

separate states belong essentially to one nationality. In this 
latter sense its antithesis is particularism. The fundamental 
issue of the American Civil War was that bgtwcen particularism 
and nationalism, and nationalism was victorious. Where par- 
ticularism is dominant it spells disintegration. Where it sur- 
vives, but is subordinated to nationalism, it tends to the forma- 
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tion of one or another amon^ the tyi)es of state which are essen- 
tially federal. Within the British empire the first* movements 
of the era were Hither in th(i din'ction of })articularism, of empha- 
sising the separateness of tlie colonial states. The later unifying 
moventent, which followed hard upon the first, is clearly recog- 
nisable as b'eing essentially nationalist. It may be remarked 
that the Irish movement which claims that title was, in its 
primary aims, particular ist. The great question at issue between 
its opponents and its su])porters is precisely whether its success 
would lead to a new nationalism or to a definite separatism. 
The looseness of our ordinary phraseology lias necessitated this 
somewhat prolonged analysis, because the existence of minor 
differences ti'iids to create a confusion between particularism 
and nationalism ; whereas, in fact, although the two may be 
identical by accident, as in the case of the Turkish empire, they 
may also be different but compatible, as in the case of the.British 
empire, or inconqiatible, as in the case of the United States. 
What sur\'ives tlie anal^'sis is the main thesis that the Victorian 
era has been generally marked by the development of the prin- 
ciple of nationalism. 

Of nationalism in its unifying aspect ^the two outstanding 
European examples of the })eriod .are those of Germany and 
Italy. Italy, like Hellas of old, was utterly given unification— 
up to jiarticularism through the centuries ; so that 
since the downfall of the Roman empire only one Italian state, 
that of Venice, ever ranked as a power of the first importance. 
Italian unity was an idc'al towards which Italian patriots, from 
Dante onwards, turiu'd longiiij^ but despairing eyes. Italy’s 
fairest provinces never ceased to be bones of contention, prizes 
to be fought for by foreign dynasties. Nevertheless, the passion 
of Italian patriotism was never killed ; i)erhaps, though there 
is something paradoxical in the suggestion, it gained strength 
from the doings of the first Napoleon. But there was never a 
time when its realisation seemed more remote than at the 
opening of the Victorian era. 

The prophet of Italian liberation and Italian unity — the two 
were inseparable — was Giuseppe Mazzini : the organiser was 
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C&vour. Each in his own way. Garibaldi and Victor Em- 
manuel, played essential parts in the great drama. Different 
MaEzini the ideas of the three first-named, each 

Garibaidif of th|m was necessary for the success of the move- 
and Cavour. j^^^nt. Heart, brain, and hand did not always act 
in concert ; but it is not possible to weigh the comparative 
importance of the three. Mazzini and Garibaldi were both 
republicans ; Cavour was a monarchist. Mazzini, moved by a 
passionate virtue, was yet able to reconcile his enthusiasm for 
right with the permission — if not, as his enemies declared, the 
actual encouragement — of political assassination. Cavour, far 
less swayed by moral considerations, repudiated all methods 
which would tend to alienate European sympathy. Preach- 
ing, intriguing, elaborate planning were all outside Garibaldi's 
range ; but he was the incarnation of a perfectly selfless patri- 
otism, which laughed at personal peril and counted nothing 
impossible. The bram of Cavour turned to account the faith 
and the enthusiasm which Mazzini and Garibaldi insj^ired in his 
countrymen, and supplemented them by also turning to account 
the personal ambitions of the emperor of the French. It was 
Cavour's happy fortune in the great task which he undertook 
Victor to be able to f.ct as minister of a prince, Victor 

Emmanuel. Emmanuel, wlio was admirably fitted for the r61c 
he had to play, at a time when it was convenient to the third 
Napoleon to range himself against Austria. The result of this 
combination of persons and circumstances was to win that 
union of Northern Italy which was very soon abl(j to transform 
itself into the unification of It^ly. A power was created with 
a capacity for development as yet untested but at the lowest 
estimate sufficiently vigorous to be an important factor in 
European politics ; while Italian provinces ceased to provide 
the European powers with objects of contention. 

The creation of a united Italy was sufficient in itself to modify 
the balance of the European powers, the rreation of a united 
Unification— Germany not only modified the balance, but com- 
oerman, pletely changed the centre of gravity. The Congress 

of Vienna and all that followed therefrom left Germany, as it had 
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been in tlio past, a congeries of states which could by no meaiis 
be counted upon to act together in any emergency. ' The whole 
group was indeed dominated, unless even that term is too strong, 
by Austria ; but the Austrian ascendency we^ constandy open 
to challenge by Prussia. Prussia and Austria both ranked indi- 
vidually as ‘ great ' powers ; but neither the one nor the other 
could have counted upon other German support in an aggres- 
sive policy, and no other German state could have counted 
for more than a makeweight in any European complications. 
A united Germany had never been known ; for the old Holy 
Roman Empire had never been organised into a real unity. 
Now there were aspirations after a united Germany, but out- 
side Prussia they were generally Pan-Germanic, requiring the 
inclusion of both Prussia and Austria. Probably the associa- 
tion of Austria with Hungary and Bohemia would, in any case, 
have prevented any realisation of the Pan-Germanic ideal. The 
unification of Germany w^as to take another form. 

A federation of all the German states on a simple footing of 
equality could have led to no satisfactory result. A federation 
in which Austria and Prussia stood side by side Bismarck 
on a plane above the rest would have bec^i equally Austria, 
unmanageable ; a dual control habitually means a conflict of 
controls. In no fc*deration would either Austria or Prussia 
yield pride of plac'c to the other. The conclusion of Otto von 
Bismarck, on the side of Prussia, was that a united Germany 
meant a Germany without Austria, a Germany in which Prussian 
supremacy should be indisputable. Austria could not be ex- 
cluded unless by force of arms ; Prussia would not be supreme 
without an unchallengeable military supremacy. The first step, 
then, was so to organise the military system as to make Prussia 
invincible. The second was to demonstrate her invincibility 
by expelling Austria. The condition for securing the necessary 
military organisation was the over-riding of the constitutional 
opposition. The constitutional opposition was over-ridden ; the 
military organisation was perfected, and experimentally tested 
in the Schleswig-Holstein affair, in which Prussia and Austria 
posed as the champions of Gennan nationalism. Holstein then 
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puovidecl the opportunity of challenging Austria. The military 
power of Pfussia was put to a cU‘cisivc t(‘st, and its decisive 
superiority to that of lua* rival was completely demonstrated 
in the Seven Weeks' War. Austria was definitely scpcirated from 
Germany. 

Prussia strengthened her own individual position by absorb- 
ing sundry North German states — a process which was in itself 
Bismarck ^ blow to the dynastic theory of states. The next 
and France, aim was to form a strong union of the G(Tman 
states under Prussian supremacy. For the fulfilment of this 
aim the first step was the establishment of the North German 
Confederation, where the interc'sts of all were allied closely 
enough to make the union immediately practicable. The com- 
plete union had to wait only during the veiy short time required 
to make the vSouth Germans willing to subordinate their par- 
ticularism to nationalism, through the recognition that their 
own vital interests wete l)ound up with nationalism. But sucli 
a thorough consolidation of Germany would present a barrier 
to the ambitions of France ; and at the same time those same 
French ambitions provided the; strongest ])ossible incentive to 
German unification. * Nothing could so effectively convince 
Germany of the need for unity as a victorious conflict with 
France; so 4hat the organisation of a victorious French war 
formed tlie next item of the Bismarck programme. That pro- 
gramme was carried out with entire success. The Prussian 
war was made a German war, and it united all Germany, with 
the exception of German Austria, in the new Gennan emj)ire 
under Prussian supremacy. ^ 

The new German empire was essentially v. military creation, 
resting on the perfection of the military organisation. It was 
The German army of a nation, but a nation in arms, 

empire, that had poured its battalipns into France. After 
^stria,and Franco-German war no power and no combina- 
tion of powers could venture to attack united 
Germany with a light heart ; but the unification of Germany 
had been accomplished by means which had at the same time 
a decisive effect on two other powers. Austria, severed at last 
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from Germany and from the German^ interests which were 
extraiieoiis to her owm empire, was turned back upon herself, 
and upon the eadeavour to achieve a greater unity within her 
own borders, not without a considerable measure of ^success. 
On the other side, in France, where the seconci empire had been 
of necessity, in the nature of things, aggressive, that emphre was 
overthrown. For a time the military power of France was 
shattered. She had to reorganise herself, and the process was 
one which involved long and severe internal dissension. That 
indomitable people struggled triumphantly through its ordeal. 
But the most prominent international fact of the Victorian era 
remained the creation of the German military empire. 

There is, however, anotlier feature of tlie period to which the 
term international may be applied and which must not be 
passed over. Outside of Fairope the African con- Extra-Euro- 
tinent was partitioned. Before the accession of pean states. 
Queen Victoria there wctc vast regions of the earth’s surface 
which were still all but unknown. At tlu'. time of her death the 
whole habitable globe had been more or less traversed, and the 
European powers had ent(Ted into possession wheresoever there 
was not already existing a government which could properly 
be called civilised. Trc'aties had fixed for each its sphere of 
possible expansion, subject only to the qualifying truth that 
treaties are perishable instruments, l^ut civilised states ex- 
isted also, which were cither *wholly non-l£uropean, like China 
or Japan, or had very recently severed themselves from sub- 
jection to Europt'an states, like those of America. During the 
Victorian period tlic United States in the north consolidated 
themselves into a ])ower of theTirst magnitude, and before its 
close they had entered the arena of international world-politics, 
as the result of their war with Spain and the annexation of the 
Philippines. The republics of the south, which had cut them- 
selves adrift from Spain and Portugal, also organised themselves 
through much storm and stress and with many revolutions into 
states which were at last showing some promise of stability. 

In the Far East Europe battered persistently at the gates 
of China, which with no less ix*rsistency strove to keej) its doors 
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:losed. Nevertheless, 'a lodgment was effected, Europe having 
a* disposition to believe that the celestial empire might 
Ellina and "provide opportunities for European expansion. 
Japan. Experience, however, has somewhat tended to 

displace this expSxtation by a suspicion that China has only 
slept through the ages and may awaken with startling effects. 
This vision of a yellow peril was already quickened, at the close 
of the Victorian era, in the minds of thOvSe observers who realised 
the extraordinary change which had taken place in Japan. 
Japan surprised the world in the last decade of the century 
by her brilliant success in her duel with China. A much more 
startling demonstration of J apancse efficiency was to take place 
in the near future. But the fact of the Japanese development 
was already accomplished ; very much, it may be said, as in 
the eighteenth century the military efficiency of Prussia was 
already an accomplished fact before Frederick the Great astonished 
Europe by demonstrating practically what no one had suspected. 
Throughout the last forty years of the nineteenth century Japan 
was quietly and unostentatiously investigating and appropriating 
thpse Western ideas and methods which she had hitherto shut 
out with no less determination than China herself. She was on 
the point of proving \o the world — first, her own newly acquired 
importance, and, secondly,' the possibility of self-development 
latent in the yellow races. 

Another characteristic of international politics developed dur- 
ing this period remains to be noticed, which may be expressed 
The Euro- in the phrase, the ‘ Concert of Europe.' The con- 
peaa concert, ception, perhaps, had found its first notable expres- 
sion as early as the Congress of Vienna, and the downfall of the 
first Napoleon. The underlying idea is that*Europe, as a whole, 
is to be consulted in the settlement of questions which, while 
they are actually subjects of dispute between two or three 
powers, do in principle affect the intciAsts of Europe at large ; 
that they should be settled by the combined judgment and action 
of the European po^yers. It may be described as the doctrine 
of European intervention. As Europe arranged the re-settle- 
ment of Europe when Napoleon i. was relegated to St. Helena, 
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so Europe claimed, though not with uniform success, to in- 
tervene to control the power of the victor to dictate terms 
to the vanquished, and to enforce upon individual powers the 
fulfilment of engagements which received their sanction from 
the powers acting in agreement. ^ 

Practically the concert attempted to apply its energies mainly 
to questions affecting the Near East, and latterly more par- 
ticularly in connection with matters arising from its later de- 
or connected with the Berlin Treaty. It proved veiopment. 
a somewhat unwieldy instrument, not so much acting itself 
as preventing or checking the action of individual powers. 
Nevertheless, it was the expression of an idea wliich may still find 
a more adequate development as time goes on -the idea that 
Europe at large intends to preserve the peace, the idea of refer- 
ring questions at issue to the common sense of law and justice, 
instead of to the superiority in diplomatic finesse or in arms of 
individual powers. But its inefficiency in the face of a power 
determined on an aggressive policy at all costs was to be 
demonstrated in 1914. 

The same idea took a somewhat different shape in the develop- 
ment of the practice of referring disputes to arbitration. In 
this course Great Britain led the way, not without international 
some sacrifice, since, rightly or wrongly, she adopted arbitration, 
it in spite of a belief that there is a more or less unconscious 
bias against Great Britain in the mind of any possible arbitrator. 
The leading case, so to speak, was the Alabama award in 1872. 
And British uneasiness w<is not removed by the results of either 
the Vancouver or the Penjdeh arbitrations. The fear, how- 
ever, that no prospect existed o'! reasonable impartiality where 
British interests arc concerned was distinctly diminished when 
the Venezuela arbitration practically recognised the complete 
justice of the British claims. There can be no question that 
the idea of arbitration gained ground immensely during the 
Victorian era, to which it owed its birth, and several arbitration 
treaties were concluded between individual states before the 
close of the nineteenth century. The civilised instinct which 
seeks to substitute the judgment of a skilled tribunal for the 
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arbitrament of war was further illustrated by the first meeting 
of an international congress at the Hague, with the avowed 
object of seeking means both for the prevention of war and for 
the mitigation of its inhumanity. 

III. Social 

The peace movement is one aspect of a movement pervad- 
ing the whole era which is called by names sometimes polite 
Humani- and sometimes the reverse. Humanitarianism is, 
tarianism. broadly speaking, the spirit which seeks to relieve 
the physical sufferings of mankind, more particularly those which 
are attributable to human injustice. Its manifestations are 
occasionally grote.sque and not seldom foolish *in the case of 
emotional persons whose sympathetic feelings over-ride their 
reasoning powers. On the other hand, iindtT control of reason, 
the application of thp liumanitarian spirit is tlu^ main motive 
towards social amelioration. Wliere tlie organisation of the 
state is employed to further its ends, it is apt to be labelled 
Socialism. But the reign of Queen Victoria saw it dev(‘lop into 
sucli a dominant force that it cnt('rcd largely into the programme 
of both political parties, the principal difference being in the 
objects selected for sympathy. 

It has already been implied that the Victorian era, viewed as 
a chapter in British development, should be dated rather from 
itsexpres- Reform Bill of 1832 than from the actual ac- 

Bion in cession of Queen Victoria, since an immense amount 
legislation, what must be regarded as essentially Victorian 
was already in actual progress during the thirties. The 
common sense of humanitarianism took active expression at 
a still earlier date wh(‘n Sir Robert Peel, as home secretary, 
put an end to the monstrosities which then disfigured the criminal 
law of England by abolishing the death penalty in the case of 
trivial offences. But the most resolute of humanitarian 
reformers was Lord Shaftesbury, who forced forward in the 
teeth of economists legislation for the protection of women and 
children. Successive Factory Acts inaugurated state interven- 
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:ion directed to the improvement of the lot of the labouring 
:lasses ; it was the work of Conservative no less than of Liberal 
governments ; it was usually opposed by those who saw or 
magined that their own interests would suffer, and w^s sup- 
ported by the rest ; and, as a question of teriirfinology, it would 
PC interesting to know precisely how much of it was ‘ Socialistic * 
and how much was not. At any rate legislation of this type 
rharacterised the entire Victorian era as it had not characterised 
any previous era in European history. And it was the outcome 
'n the main of an honest desire to protect the weak from being 
exploited by the strong ; not of a desire to purchase the votes 
of the many by robbing the few, or of any conviction of the 
economic superiority of the agency of the state as compared 
with that of the individual. 

But the altruism, humanitarianism, or sentimentalism of the 
ige, whichever we may be pleased to call it, was more con- 
spicuous in the field of personal endeavour tjian even phuan- 
pf legislation. Philanthropic societies piultiplied ; thropic 
and, after the Tractarians had expended their first 
purst of mcdiaevalism, the Oxford movement itself in its subse- 
quent stages, the broad Church movcmqpts of Maurice and 
Kingsley, and later revivalist movements, notably that con- 
iccted with the Salvation Army, were all intimatejy associated 
with efforts for the elevation, material as well as spiritual, of 
die poorer classes of the community. Immense sums were 
mbscribed for hospitals, and any* pubhc disaster, abroad as 
well as at home, made a readily answered appeal to the purse 
pf charity. The ‘ enthusiasm of humanity * made an increasing 
:all, not only for pecuniary aief but also for personal service, 
antil playing at philantlyopy became a fashionable craze, 
which was more embarrassing than useful to the genuine 
workers. ^ 

In one field this humanitarian tendency of the age was par- 
ticularly marked. IJ: strove especially to mitigate the horrors 
pf war in certain aspects. The contagious zeal of and in war. 
pne noble-hearted woman, Florence Nightingale, taught the 
whole civilised world to bestow on the woimded in war a care 
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ajid attention which had no precedent in the past ; and the 
Red Cross came to provide sanctuary more efficient than any 
shrine in the ancient days. The advance in medical science 
and surgery is not the only reason why so greatly increased a 
proportion of the^wounded in the later wars of the century were 
enabled to recover. The instruments of slaughter have become 
far more efficient ; but the wounds they inflict are more merciful, 
and public opinion demanded with increasing emphasis that the 
infliction of superfluous pain should be avoided. 

Superfluous pain may be defined as pain which does not 
conduce to victory. It follows that the tendency was developed 
Treatment increasing the protection extended to non-com- 

of non-com- batants. It must be remeirked, however, that this 
batants, involved a still more merciless attitude 

than before to those who abuse the non-combatant position. 
Extreme severity was displayed by the Germans in the Franco- 
Prussian war, and tlje British were, somewhat extravagantly, 
charged with displaying a like severity in the South African 
War; but in both cases the principle acted upon was in essence 
a merciful one. Non-combatants could hardly be protected 
at all if they have the option of assuming the combatant r61e 
at their own pleasure. The wild and whirling words that were 
launched by ultra-humanitarians against Germans and British 
were quite unjustifiable on the true principles of humanity. 
They emphasise, indeed, the prevalence of humanitarian senti- 
ment, but the actions against which they were directed were 
themselves the outcome of the desire to make war more and not 
less humane.^ 

The age was one of unprecedented materid progress ; because, 
broadly speaking, the world’s productive power, and particu- 
Material l^rly the productive power of Great Britain, during 
progresB. the first forty years advanced much more rapidly than 

the increase ol population in Great Britain and in Europe. The 

. * 

^ This, however, is a comment which can by no means be applied to 
the monstrous distortion of a sound principle for the avowed purpose 
oi terrorising an innocent population, which of late has especially disK 
tinguished the propaganda of German Culture. 
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growth in productive power was due mainly to the great develgp- 
ments of machinery worked by steam and to t^fe increasing 
applications of* electricity. The luxuries of the past genera- 
tion became the necessities of the next, as the cheapening of 
production cheapened the product. The erfdless development 
of the large towns was one of the most conspicuous features of 
the period ; another was the enormous change in the means and 
rapidity of communication. When Willi^im iv. was king the 
World still travelled on foot, on horseback, by carriage, by coach, 
or by the humble cart, according to its means. Sixty years 
later the world did all its travelling at between thirty and sixty 
miles an hour. England had become a network of railways, 
and the traveller starting from London reached Edinburgh in 
less time than it had taken his grandfather to get to Brighton 
or Oxford. In King William’s time the Englishman who 
wished to visit India took passage in a sailing ship, which 
carried him round the Cape of Good Hope ; sixty years later 
he could get from London to Bombay, in less than three weeks. 
The first long-distance steamship passenger service was estab- 
lished in 1840 ; sixty years later the ocean routes were dotted 
with huge floating hotels, and New York^w^as less than a week’s 
journey from Liverpool. • 

Steam and steel, it may be remarked, compietely changed 
naval construction, and the old line-of-battle ship disappeared 
from the face of the sea. *The ironclad took its Warships, 
place, and following the ironclaS, the torpedo craft and the 
submarine. 

It was not only by steam , that rapidity of communication 
was increased. The change wrought by electricity would be 
probably quite as astonisliing to any one who had Electric corn- 
gone to sleep in 1837 and been awakened for the Jnimication. 
queen’s jubilee. Tlie jnessages which would have taken days, 
weeks, or months in transmission were conveyed over the wires 
in a few hours, or tven in a few minutes, and people were even 
beginning to substitute telephonic communication for the 
written word. Frequency of correspondence was greatly facili- 
tated very early in the reign by the introduction of the penny 
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po%t, and afterwards by the continuous recognition that cheap 
rates, like loy prices, enhance the demand for all conveniences 
and luxuries ; that a hundred persons will speifd half a crown 
without consideration for an object on which one person would 
hesitate to spend aHsovercign. 

Science added to the comfort of life probably more during the 
reign of Queen Victoria than during any equal period before. 
Medicine and It is the custom of mankind to take health for 
sanitation. granted, and to look upon ill-healtJi as an abnormal 
grievance ; and improvements in tlie public health are apt 
to be overlooked. It was due to medical and sanitary science 
that the general standard of health in Great Britain was raised 
immensely. The great epidemics of the past which periodically 
devastated the countries of Europe had already almost lost 
their terrors ; the bubonic plague had not visited England since 
the seventeenth century. But other diseases were still rampant 
on occasion, which by the end of the century had become 
infinitely less destructive Typhus practically vanished; the 
visitations of cholera in the first half of the reign had become 
impossible, at least with the same virulence, before the century 
closed. The prevaleiife of consumption was much reduced. 
Smallpox, in spite of occasional outbreaks, ceased to account 
for many deaths , and a face which bore obvious traces of its 
ravages was rarely to be seen in a latcT Victorian crowd. The 
detection of microbes as the cause of many diseases provided 
remedies which, in various cases, conspicuously in that of 
diphtheria as well as of smallpox, proved extremely successful ; 
in spite of the determination of a considerable number of persons 
to deny that any knowledge of value was derivable from experi- 
ments upon live animals, to which tjie enormous majority of 
medical men attribute these developments in the art of healing. 
On the other hand it must be admitte(\ that there is a school 
which credits the improvement in public health mainly to the 
recognition of the uses of fresh air and pure wgter, open windows, 
and increased cleanliiK^ss. Tliese, however, no less than the 
development of the germ theory of disease, were characteristic 
of this era. 
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There is no dispute, however, as to the benefits derived •by 
surgical patients from the effective introduction oi anaesthetics 
in 1846, and of* the antiseptic treatment associated Ansesthetics 
with the name of Sir Josepli, afterwards Lord addanti- 
Listcr. These two great discoveries have^ made 
possible an immense number of operations which, without them, 
could not have been performed at all, and permitted many 
more which previously were accompanied by so much danger 
to the patient that they could only be adopted in the gravest 
emergencies. 

If science had a direct practical bearing on the material 
aspects of life of so exceptionally marked a character, its achieve- 
ments in specuhative rt^gions were no less striking. Evolution : 
Since the final demonstration that the world goes round the sun 
it is probable that no discovery has so come home to the popular 
imagination or lias so profoundly modified its conceptions as 
the doctrine of evolution, which is inseftarably associated with 
the name of Charles Darwin. The 'geologists had alarmed 
religious orthodoxy some while before by adducing proofs that 
the globe and the entire animal creation had not been made in 
six days of twenty-four hours in the year 4004 B.C., as calculated 
by Biblical chronologists. The orthodox, however, had begun 
to realise that the authority of the Scriptures remafiied unshaken, 
when they received a new shock from the promulgation of the 
Darwinian theory, which, as a ipatter of course, was wildly 
misrepresented, in all honesty, by its opponents. The creation 
of species had been taken for granted ; its denial appeared to 
involve the denial of the Creator. If man was evolved out of 
the gorilla, or som*thing like a gorilla, by natural selection and 
was not created by the Almighty in His own image, Christianity 
was a mere fable. The fact that many of the leading champions 
of the new biological doctrine were professedly sceptics in reli- 
gion, who presently invented the term Agnostic to describe 
their own attitude, •encouraged a popular and clerical impres- 
sion that evolution spelt Atheism. 

But before very many years had passed men of religious 
mind were adopting a very different attitude. The demon- 
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strable scientific fact cannot be shelved because it contradicts 
a preconceiw^d theory. Religious truth does not cease to be 
its truth bc'cause it has been associated with (Troneous 

acceptancf. assumptions. Serious and acute thinkers found 
themsgjives able & believe everything in Christianity which 
seemed to them fundamental, while fully accepting everything 
that seemed to them to be necessarily involved in the theory of 
evolution. More than that, they found in the new doctrines a 
conception of the Creator more wonderful, more inspiring, and 
more convincing than had been possible before. The initial 
misconceptions of the meaning of evolution of species, the 
mistranslations of what Darwin had said into statements which 
were flatly at variance with his doctrine, gave place to a more 
general understanding of the fundamental truths for which 
he had enunciated a provisional formula. The fact that every 
species survives and progresses by progressive adaptation to 
environment, or perisiies by failure in adaptation, became as 
much a part of the common creed as the acceptance of the 
Copernican theory. But whereas at the outset it had seemed 
to some that this doctrine dispensed with a Divine will alto- 
gether, the convictioit gained ground that the Divine will mani- 
fested in this law of progress was more and not less Divine than 
that of an afbicrary power which docs not proceed inevitably 
by law ; that every demonstration of law in the universe is 
a demonstration of the Divipe. This was the religious aspect 
of the acceptance of the Darwinian theory. 

To the popular mind science means a great deal when it 
takes the shape of tangible material inventions or, on the other 
Physics. hand, when it appears to have «l direct bearing on 
religion and conduct. The world atdarge is not equally awake 
to the importance or the meaning of the discovery of laws and 
generalisations whose immediate bearing on everyday life is 
less obvious. It is not improbable, therefore, that men of science 
in the future will not find in the Darwinian theory the most 
vital contribution to science of the Victorian era. Beside it, if 
not above it, they will place the discovery of the law of the con- 
servation of energy and the corresponding law of its dissipation. 
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For these the age was indebted to Jarhes Prescott Joule apd 
to Sir William Thomson, afterwards Lord Kelvin. Michael 
Faraday’s work* on electro-magnetism belongs less distinctively 
to this period. ' , 

We arc accustomed to think of English T/eraturc as having 
had certain periods of development, generally labelled ’as the 
Elizabethan, the Augustan, and the Revolutionary ; Literature, 
the last extending roughly from Burns to Shelley. Will future 
generations recognise also a Victorian age of English literature ? 
Perhaps in that form the question is superfluous, and would be 
better expressed by inquiring whether any special character- 
istics can be named as distinguishing the literature of the 
period. We are far enough away now from the work which 
was done fifty years ago or more to be able, perhaps, to appre- 
ciate it as accurately as the work of earlier periods ; and there 
need be no hesitation in declaring that the first half of the reign 
gave birth to much that will rank wit\L the best of English 
literature in the judgment of posterity. Of the second half 
of the reign it is less possible to speak with confidence — at least 
if we set aside what was done by men whose position was already 
achieved in the earlier period. 

Among the Victorians there wg:e certainly four poets who 
will claim to rank among the immortals ; each of the four was 
born before the queen’s accession. They represent swinbume 
four different phases of the Victorian view of life ; Arnold, 
of only one of them can it be said* that he was not distinctively 
Victorian. The middle Victorian period was imbued with the 
sense that science was destroying the old bases of faith and 
morality. There were revolutionary spirits who found therein 
cause for rejoicing, who felt that the world was being released 
from a bondage. Their attitude found sonorous and vehement 
expression in the poems of Algernon Charles Swinbume, who 
was endowed with an unequalled power of controlling the music 
of words ; of whom, however, it is to be observed, that the 
impulses which moved him were of French rather than of English 
origin. The revolutionary spirit which he breathed in religion, 
in morals, and in politics was not generally characteristic of any 
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layge number of his cbuntrymen. In most direct contrast to 
him stands < Matthew Arnold, the repn'sentativc of those who 
felt that the^ old landmarks were irrevocably goiic, and accepted 
the fact, with a mournful resignation. 

But the poet w^:o gave expression to the peculiar tendencies 
of the'age, who gave voice to the fears and the doubts, to the 
Tennyson. hopes and to the faith of his contemporaries was 
Alfred Tennyson ; and the poem which, whatever may be said 
of its merits or demerits, will stand for all time as the voice of 
the Victorian era, its most characteristic utterance, is Tenny- 
son^s In Memoriam, For the age was one which, afflicted with 
doubt, nevertheless clung hard to faith, and realised that doubt 
is not the negation of faith ; an age which was painfully con- 
scious of groping in tlie twilight which precedes not the night 
but the dawn. The poet who, with a consummate mastery of 
form, gave expression to this feeling, set the keynote for a host 
of minor writers ; it js possibly a sign of some defect in the 
master that so many imitations were scarcely distinguishable 
from his own minor work. Tennysonian verse not written by 
Tennyson was, beyond question, a characteristic product of the 
age. 

The fourth of the poets is* contrasted with the other three as 
not being representative of any specifically Victorian phase 
Browning. and also for setting at naught that demand for 
graces of style and lucidity of e:S:pression which met with so 
exquisite a response from His great contemporaries. Robert 
Browning was the most audacious of optimists at a time when 
optimism was rare, or spoke only with a faltering voice. His 
robust faith rested on foundations which e]uabled him to dis- 
pense with those supports which seeiped so vital to others who 
were less sturdy. It ignored conventions, as the poet ignored 
conventions in the form of his verse. Browning^s tremendous 
individuality made imitation of him impossible ; it produced 
results in his own work which verged on tlje grotesque, and in 
the eyes of some critics passed the verge ; to parody it was easy, 
but attempted imitation could only produce distortion. To 
catch an echo of Tennyson or Swinburne was easy and tempting. 
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to catch an echo of Browning was neither. Whatever place 
future generations may assign to Browning am,5ng English 
poets he will i)e recognisc'd as one of the grecit inhdlectual 
forces to wliich the age gave birth, but not as one of its charac- 
teristic products. ' 

In prose literature as in poetry the greatest names were 
those of men who were born and in some cases were already 
active before Victoria’s accession. Among these History. 
Thomas Carlyle has some affinity to Browning as having an 
individuality entirely impossible of imitation. No Victorian 
writer ever attempted to model himself consciously or uncon- 
sciously after Carlyle ; the peculiarities of his style made him 
equally easy to parody and equally impossible to imitate. It 
would be hardly too much to say that the characteristic prose 
style of the period was creah'd by a man of infinitely less imag- 
inative power and intellectual originality, Thomas Babington 
Macaulay, In their several ways both Carlyle and Macaulay 
did much to awaken their contempo.’:aries to the value and 
interest of histor}^ ; though the impulse they gave to historical 
studies evolved in the course of time a sciiool of historians 
whose conceptions and methods were as r(?motc as possible from 
the conceptions and methods of cither of the two. To both of 
them historical writing was essentially an art, making its appeal 
to the reader’s imagination and sense of the picturesque ; and 
the same comment applies to James Anthony Fronde and John 
Richard Green. But to the new school which dominated the 
second half of the reign, history belongs to the field not of 
art but of science, and has. no concern with appeals to the 
imagination. 

The great literary periods have usually been marked by the 
exceptional development of some specific literary form. Thus 
the most characteristic expression of the Shake- The age of 
spearean age was found in the drama ; that of the noveL 
so-called Augustan age in the essay and the satire ; and that 
of the era of revolution in diverse poetic types. The form 
of literary expression characteristic of the Victorian era is 
undoubtedly the novel. Here, again, the great names belong 
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essentially to the earlier period. Of the novelists with a uni- 
versally rect^gnised title to greatness, nearly every one was 
bom before Victoria’s accession, and a now jby had already 
been added to life by the publication of The Pickwick Papers, 
By common conscVit Dickens and Thackeray head the muster 
roll of *the British novelists after the death of vSir Walter Scott, 
whatever personal preferences we may have for one or the 
other. The work of both belongs definitely to the first half of 
the reign. So did that of the Brontes, and nearly all the best 
of George Eliot’s. But among the host of writers who achieved 
a reputation during the seventies or later, there are probably 
not more than three, besides George Meredith, whose admirers 
claim for them a place in the front rank ; and the best of George 
Meredith’s work was fairly evenly distributed between the two 
periods. 

In no field did the cheapening of distribution and production 
have a more remarkad)lc effect than in that of literature. At 
Cheap t>ooks close of the century books were purchasable 
and news- at prices undreamed of sixty years earlier. First 
papers. editions were printed of works by popular authors 

of a magnitude whick would have sccitkkI incredible to Walter 
Scott’s publishers ; and so vast a market was created that 
humorists declared it to be less of a distinction to have written 
a novel than to have abstained from doing so. But more even 
than novel writing journalism was affected. The Victorian age 
was the age of the newspaper no less than of the novel. When 
Mr. Gladstone attacked the paper duties he very nearly brought 
about a constitutional crisis iij the state ; and he did bring 
about something very like a revolution by tlv2 enormous impulse 
which he gave to newspaper production. His opponents at the 
time dreaded the demoralising effect of enabling the masses to 
purchase pernicious political literature ^ith their spare coppers. 
The evils of the cheap press, however, lay not so much in 
the power of unscrupulous journalists to mislead public opinion 
as in its tendency to cater for mere entertainment, to follow 
the popular fancy and give it expression instead of attempt- 
ing to educate its public at all whether for good or for evil 
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L Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain 

A NEW defining line between parties was indicated when 
Mr. Gladstone made Home Rule for Ireland an immediate 
question of practical politics. Ten years later it 
had become the defining line. Those who, once paxtieaaiid 
members of the Liberal party, refused to associate 
themselves with Home Rule, definitely coalesced with the Con- 
servatives to form the Unionist party. Lord Rosebery resigned 
the Liberal leadersliip and pronounced that Home Rule was 
not to be dealt with until a majority of the representatives not 
only of the United Kingdom, but within England itself, as the 
predominant partner, should pronounce in favour of it. But 
those who remained in the party fold all recognised Home Rule 
as at least one of the aims of the party, which it would be sought 
to realise as soon as the general feeling in its fav^^ur should be 
sufficiently pre^ponderant. The party was a Home Rule party, 
though not prepared to insist that all other questions must 
give place to the carrying of Home Rule. 

Then the Boer War divided tlie Liberals. One section held 
quite definit iy that in the whole quarrel the Boers were in the 
right and the British were in the wrong. Another The Lii)eral 
section held with equal definiteness that the main- differencea. 
tenance of British supremacy in South Africa was a necessity, 
and that whatever blajne might be attached to the British 
management of affairs the Boers had ultimately made it im- 
perative to enforce dhat supremacy in arms. Public opinion 
was very ill-satisfied with the inefficiency displayed by the 
government in its management of the war, and especially in its 
failure to grasp the situation in time and to make adequate 
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preparations. That d^issatisfaction was expressed as strongly 
by Unionist as by Liberals, and at one time it had seemed far 
from imi)ossil)lc* Uiat a middle ' efficiency ' j)arty might be formed 
under iiie leadership of Lord Rosebery. But Lord Rosebery 
held aloof, and fiie Liberal Imperialists resisted the tempta- 
tion to separate themselves from that wing of tlie party who 
were stigmatised as pro-Boers, though they rejected any sort 
of approval of the ideas embodied in that nickname. It was 
recognised that tliere was a distinct split in the party, but that 
it was one which need not be permanent. Apart from the 
question whether the war was just or unjust, there were no funda- 
mental antagonisms in the general political vi(‘ws of the Liberals ; 
that question soon ceased to have a dividing influence when 
the war itself was over. 

Already the Government was embarking upon a domestic 
programme admirably calculated to help the Opposition towards 
A Unionist reconsolidation ; and within twelve months of 
fissure the peace a new question had been raised, which 

imminent. levelled the barriers within the Liberal 

ranks but split up the Unionist party itself — the question of 
Tariff Reform. Two* measures introduced while Lord Salisbury 
was still premier may be said to have begun the process of 
Liberal re-integration, the corn tax and the Education Bill; 
because on both the Liberals could unite whole-heartedly in de- 
nouncing the government. It did not immediately appear that 
the general situation would be greatly affected by Lord Salisbury's 
retirement. Mr. Balfour became prime minister, and the duke 
of Devonshire leader of the go\prnment in the House of Lords. 
The withdrawal of Sir Michael Hicks-Beao 5 i sent Mr. Ritchie 
to the exchequer, and room was mc.de in the cabinet for Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain and Mr. George Wyndham. Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain occupied the closing montfis of the year in a visit 
to South Africa. 

When parliament met in 1903 it seemed or the moment that 
an atmosphere of comparative peace and harmony must prevail. 
The government introduced an Irish Land Bill which had the 
unprecedented effect of jpleasing everybody in Ireland, includ- 
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ing the landlords. All parties were generally inclined to accept 
the principle that the object of land legislation slK)uld be the 
establishment of' the tenant as the proprietor of ^903. 
the soil. The difficulty was how to enable the An Msh 
tenant to become the owner of his holding on ‘ferme 
which would not be unjust to the landlord. In this instance 
the problem was solved through the provision of the necessary 
funds by the British taxpayer, who had gradually learnt to 
accept the view that Ireland had in the past been unfairly 
treated in the interests of England, and that it was not un- 
reasonable that England sliould incur some financial risks in 
redressing the balance. 

To this peaceful atmosphere Mr. Chamberlain returned ; and 
in May he dropped his bombshell. If he had been an Imperi- 
alist before. Imperialism had now become his one aU- Mr. chamber- 
absorbing idea. The speech with which he startled 
the world was one announcing that the true aim of statesman- 
ship must be the consolidation of tlie empire, and that the 
means to that end was a preferential tariff. The colonies 
had magnificently demonstrated the momentary reality of the 
bond of sentiment which linked them to -the mother country 
by the ardour with which they had supported the empire in 
the recent South African contest ; but sentimental bonds 
cannot be relied upon ; they must be strengthened by the bond 
of material interest — what Carlyle used to call the ‘ cash nexus.' 
To create the new bond it was well’ worth while to make some 
economic sacrifice. 

For fifty years the prinqjple of Free Trade had been taken 
for granted by both political parties. Tariffs for the protec- 
tion even of agriculture v^erc regarded as dead. Economic 
Tariffs as a method of bringing pn'ssure to boar orthodoxy, 
upon obstinately protectionist countries had been advocated 
under the name of Fair Trade, and Lord Randolph Churchill 
had coquetted with the idea, but it had been quietly shelved 
as a ‘ pious opinion.' Every one who was less than lifty years 
old or so had been brought up to believe that the Free Trade 
doctrines were axiomatic. Taxes could only be excused when 
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tkey were imposed to provide revenue, and then only when they 
provided tj;0 maximum of revenue with the minimum of dis- 
turbance to trade. 

But was Mr. Chamberlain repudiating the economic axioms ? 
After ^the first sh5ck of amazement it appccircd that he was not 
Colonial pre- proposition he was at this time 

ference and making was one which had the sanction of Adam 
food taxes. Smith himself, that a political gain might be worth 
an economic sacrifice. If at some economic cost the colonies 
would really be drawn closer to tlic mother country, the might 
and majesty of the empire would be increased, and the sacrifice 
would be worth while. Liberals and Conservatives alike began 
to reconsider the question. A few entliusiastic Imperialists 
in the Liberal ranks became whole-liearted converts ; Con- 
servatives who had always nursed a secret bc'licf in Protection 
required no conversion. But in a very short time a ground 
for doubting Mr. Ckamberlain’s theory of the effc;ct of pre- 
ferential tariffs revealed itself. The goods which the colonies 
had to send us, the goods which w'ould have made the offer of a 
preferential tariff of any use to them, we re practically all food- 
stuffs or raw materials. Preferential tariffs, as Mr. Chamberlain 
himself declared, were almost meaningless unless they included 
taxes on foodstuffs. Taxes on foodstuffs would raise the cost 
of living. They might increase the loyalty of the colonies 
which would profit by the jireference, but they would not in- 
crease the goodwill of the British working-man towards the 
colonies lor whose benefit he was being invited to pay more 
for his food. Preferences, th^m, would not in fact draw the 
bonds tighter ; the economic sacrifice woidd be made without 
The Liberal achieving the political gain. With a unanimity 
almost complete Liberals repudiated the one 
argument which had in the first instaiv:e been put forward as a 
reason for a new fiscal policy, and they settled down to fight the 
new idea on the plain economic ground that taxes on foodstuffs 
would increase the cost of living and that taxes on raw material 
would increase the cost of production to British manufacturers, 
fltiperial free trade with a tariff against the foreigner was a 
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mere illusion — the Dominions would have nothing to say to it. 
Preference was after all only Protection in disguisf. Numbers 
of Liberal Unionists and Conservatives took the same view. 

It was not long before the fiscal reformers were •directly 
attacking Free Trade doctrines. Mr. ChaiKberlain countered 
the argument that the cost of living for the working 
classes would be increased, by the argument that of the fiscal 
the revenue derived from the tariff would enable reform 
the government to carry out the scheme which 
he had always advocated of providing old age pensions. Mr. 
Balfour gave out that he had no settled convictions on the 
subject and that inquiry was desirable. At the same time he 
hinted that tariffs might usefully be imposed as a means to 
bargaining with other countries for the reduction of tariffs on 
British goods. This was followed by another argument which 
had been adopted by the Fair Traders — that as a matter of 
fact tariffs would not increase prices ; wc should ‘ make the 
foreigner pay ' ; he v/ould lower his ibices in order to retain 
his position in the British market. Finally the fiscal reformers 
took up the position of unqualified Protectionism, demanding 
the imposition of tariffs in order to save British industries from 
imminent annihilation at the hands of foreign competitors. 

To every one of these propositions the Liberals presented a 
unanimous and uncompromising resistance. If a fresh source 
of revenue was to be found ?or providing old age Hardening of 
pensions, it should not be at the cost of taxing the Traders, 
food of the people. Retaliation was false policy altogether ; no 
state ever succeeds in making another lower its tariffs by impos- 
ing tariffs in rctunj. It was not true, again, that the foreign 
producer instead of the British consumer would pay ; com- 
petition already induced him to supply his goods at the lowest 
prices profitable to himsglf . Moreover, the fiscal reformers must 
take their choice between that argument and the argument 
that tariffs would protect British industries. If the foreigner 
paid, his goods would come in as before, would be purchased 
at the same price as before, and would compete with British 
products as before. Liberals declined to believe that the 
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ad^rersary himself believed in making the foreigner pay — the 
cry was a mVre trick to deceive simple-minded electors. As for 
the avowed demand for Protection, the trades which clamoured 
for it most loudly were at the same time engaged in attempts 
to persuade the inV\?sting public that trade was really flourishing. 
Mr. Chamberlain might enumerate the trades which were totter- 
ing to ruin, but his case depended on a careful but entirely mis- 
leading selection of the years for which he ventured to give 
figures. There happened to be depression at the moment, but 
it would pass. It was pretended that Protection would restore 
British industries and would do away with unemployment, but 
Protection, applied to actual raw materials or to the partly 
manufactured goods which form the raw material of other in- 
dustries, would increase the cost of production in the last group 
and diminish instead of increasing employment, besides generally 
increasing the cost of living to the wage earner. 

The battle raged. •There were numbers of Free Traders 
among the Unionists as, stout as any Liberals ; they fastened 
The primaiily upon the food taxes for denunciation — 

melting pot. food taxes were something so tangible that they 
would appeal to minds which could not follow high economic 
arguments. Before the end of the year the Free Traders in 
the cabinet, including the duke of Devonshire and the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, Mr. Ritchie, resigned; yet the first 
resignation in Mr. Balfour’s hands fiad been that of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, who wanted to be unmuzzled for the free preaching of his 
own doctrines without embarrassing his colleagues. The cir- 
cumstances made it appear that Mr. Balfour had aim^d at 
keeping the duke of Devonshire in the cabinet;, but had purposely 
allowed the other Free Traders to resign without letting them 
know that Mr. Chamberlain had already done so. In fact it 
would seem that Mr. Balfour’s great desire was to maintain the 
attitude of suspended judgment in tlie cabinet while encorarag- 
ing the expectation that he hoped to find a solution in some 
system of imposing tariifs xipon imports which would provide 
revenue and gratify' the colonies without increasing the cost of 
living. It was curious to observe throughout the whole contro- 
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versy that every utterance of Mr. Balfdlir's on the subject \^as 
hailed by every individual section of his party, from the free 
fooders to the .extreme Protectionists, as an unqualified pro- 
nouncement in favour of the views of that particulai; section. 
The duke of Devonshire, however, from tli^ moment when he 
had arrived at the conclusioA that the principle of Fred Trade 
was actually at stake was so emphatically in opposition that, 
in view of a possible general election, he advised Unionist Free 
Traders to refuse their votes to any Protectionist candidate. 
Mr. Chamberlain continued to flood the country with oratory, 
while Mr. Asquith took upon himself the weighty task of follow- 
ing in his wake and hammering home the Free Trader answers 
to his arguments. 

By-elections showed a striking tendency to substitute Free 
Trade majorities for Unionist majorities ; but Mr. Balfour was 
impervious to by-elections. While the ranks of 
the Free Traders were closing up, the government a Licensing 
introduced a Licensing Bill which still further 
united the Opposition, while it was not very satisfactory to the 
licensed trade. In the eyes of the law there was no vested 
interest in a licensed house. The licence required to be renewed 
annually, and magistrates could refuse a renewal at their dis- 
cretion. In practice, on the other hand, it was assumed that 
the proprietors had a moral claim to renewal unless their houses 
were badly conducted. The public at large, while by no means 
willing to be deprived of a sulflciency of public houses, had an 
uneasy feeling that there were far too many, and that their 
numbers might legitimately be greatly reduced. Magistrates 
were displaying a tendency to rCfuse licences on the ground not 
onliT of misconduct but of superfluity. The government bill 
proposed to create a compensation fund in each quarter-sessions 
area, drawn from the trade, from which compensation was to 
be paid to the proprietors the renewals of whose licences were 
refused, except for misconduct. Licences could not^ then be 
refused beyond the point at which the fund provided adequate 
compensation, based on the assumption that the licence was an 
actual property with a recognised value. But no property wa§ 

Innes’s Eng. Hist,— Vpl. jv. 2 L 
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to^be recognised in licences granted for the first time after the 
passing of the bill. 

Now the extreme temperance reformers took their stand on 
the letter of the law. The law recognised no property in a 
TheUcensing licence. Nothing whatever should be done to 
liattio, « check the unlimited discretion of magistrates to 
refuse licences, or to warrant public house proprietors in claim- 
ing a right to compensation. The general public, on the other 
hand, felt that a great deal of money had been invested in public 
houses in the reasonable expectaiion that licences would be 
continuously renewed. It was fair that the existing licence- 
holders should have reasonable compensation if their reasonable 
expectation was set at naught without any misconduct on their 
part. But the case would be fairly met if, instead of making 
the interest in the licence permanent or denying its existence 
altogether, the law set a time limit to that interest and declared 
that after a certain number of years licences should no longer 
be regarded as property at all. Some were stringent enough 
to demand a seven years* limit, others generous enough to 
propose a twenty-one years* limit, others would have split 
the difference with a^ fourteen years* limit. Acceptance by the 
government of the twenty-one years* limit would probably have 
put an end tp serious opposition ; but the government refused 
the time limit, and though they carried their bill it cost them 
the support of many moderate men who objected to the creation 
by law of a permanent vested interest where by law no vested 
interest at all was actually in existence. 

In another quarter of the empire trouble was brewing for 
the government. The mine owners in the Transvaal wanted 
Chinese labour for the mines ; but tlie supply of Kaffir 

labour. labour was unsatisfactory and wdiite labour did 

not suit them. In 1903 they were developing a demand for 
the introduction of Chinese labour. C&incsc labour could only 
be employed under conditions which to the white man savoured 
of slavery, by hiring Chinese coolies under exceedingly stringent 
indentures. The law authorising these indentures received the 
Inunction of the imperial government, and before long th§ 
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government was charged with having introduced a repulsive 
system of slavery into a British colony in order to satisfy 
the wholly unwarrantable demand of the wealthy mine 
owners. 

In India an expedition to Tibet, a coun|^ hitherto wrapped 
in mystery, created some temporary interest. The result was 
a treaty under which Tibet engaged to make no met. 
concessions to other foreign powers, or to receive agents from 
them, without the consent of the British. The motive of this 
provision was a suspicion that Russian influence was extending 
into that quarter. 

A new excitement was provided towards the close of the year 
by a very singular incident. The great struggle between Russia 
and Japan had opened, and a Russian squadron North Sea 
was dispatched from the Baltic on its way to the incident. 
East. While passing through the North Sea, Russian war- 
ships opened fire upon the Hull fishing fleet. The Russian 
government was as much taken aback by this extraordinary 
action as the British public were infuriated. A British 
squadron would have been dispatched in pursuit of the Russian 
squadron if Russia had not promptly ^apologised, paid com- 
pensation, detained the ships responsible for the outrage at 
Vigo, and agreed to an inquiry by an international commission. 
On the inquiry it came out that the Russian commanders had 
been obsessed by a conviction that Japanese torpedo boats 
were looking out for them and that they had sighted some of 
these imaginary enemies among the Huh fishing fleet. 

During 1905 Mr. Balfour^ was clinging to his position of sus- 
pended judgment, and apparently took the view that if the 
country was generally disposed to a revision of 
tariff arrangements the best step would be to hold Devolution 
a colonial conference with a view to a general and Mr. 
agreement as to a common financial policy. But 
to the country at large Mr. Balfour appeared to be painfully 
indefinite, and the'^impression that the cabinet was living too 
much in a state of ' suspended judgment * was increased when 
the Unionist Lord Dunraven made a pronouncement in favour 
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of ‘devolution,* which • seemed hardly distinguishable from 
Home Rule, and the chief secretary for Ireland, Mr. Wyndham, 
appeared to ifavc committed himself to the same policy. The 
members ^of the Unionist party who were Unionists before 
everything else too]j alarm, and in March Mr. Wyndham found 
it necesSary to resign. Ostensibly he had committed himself 
more deeply than the views of the cabinet warranted ; but 
there was an uneasy feeling that the government would have 
been ready to back him up but for the signs of resentment 
among their own supporters — that in fact he had been merely 
made a scapegoat. 

In India the unusual step had been taken of extending Lord 
Curzon’s viceroyalty over a second term. No one questioned 
Lord Curzon his vigour, audacity, and ability ; there are critics 
and Bengal, have called him the greatest of Indian vice- 

roys except Dalhousie — a fonu of praise which at least suggests 
the special qualities he^ displayed. According to another view 
he was not sufficiently alive to the primary importance of tran- 
quillity. In 1905 he carried out a measure which created an 
extraordinary excitement in India, the partition of Bengal. In 
Britain it seemed that the division of one province into two 
was a mere matter of adipinistrative convenience ; but in 
the eyes of large class of Bengali Hindus it constituted 
a very serious grievance, which was shortly to be used as 
a basis for systematic attacks upon the Indian government 
by that portion of the native community ; with whom it is 
to be observed that the Mohammedans were by no means 
in sympathy. 

But if the British public pai& no heed to the partition of 
Bengal it became keenly interested in the fact tliat there was 
The viceroy apparently no room in India for both Lord Curzon 
and Lord and Lord Kitchener, who had gone there as com- 

Kitchener. mander-in-chief when his work in South Africa 
was over. Lord Kitchener had set about a military reorganisa- 
tion ; but he found himself hampered by a system of dual 
control under which technically the adviser of the government 
on military matters was not the commander-in-chief but the 
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military member of council. In Lord Curzon's view if *1116 
commander-in-chief became the sole adviser he would in effect 
be a military 'dictator. In Lord Kitchener’s view there was 
no use for a commander-in-chief if he was in effect* merely a 
subordinate of the military member of the ct)uncil. , 

The matter was referred to the home government, which 
decided that on purely military matters the commander in-chief 
should himself be the adviser of the government. Action of the 
The place of the military member of council was government, 
to be taken by a * Military Supply ’ member, whose opinion 
on purely military matters the viceroy might take if he chose ; 
but advice on strictly military questions was not to be his 
function. It would be clearly advisable that special adminis- 
trative knowledge and experience not of a military character 
should be a primary qualification. If the appointment were 
held by a man who was conspicuously and essentially a soldier 
pure and simple, the old friction was certain to arise again. 
Obviously the then military member would have to retire ; the 
viceroy was invited to propose his successor, and he proceeded 
to nominate another soldier of the same type. The home 
government rejected the nomination ; pmctically its acceptance 
would have involved the resignation ot Lord Kitchener. Lord 
Curzon declared that unless his nominee were accepted he would 
himself resign. The government refused to yield, Lord Curzon 
resigned, and Lord Minto, the second viceroy of that name, 
was appointed to succeed him. On the abstract question of 
the relations which ought to subsist between a viceroy and his 
commander-in-chief the opinions of experts might differ; but 
on the concrete question of choosing between the resignation 
of Lord Kitchener and the resignation of Lord Curzon, there 
was not much room for doubt in the mind of the government. 
The British public did^not feel at all sure of Lord Curzon and' 
it did feel quite sure of Lord Kitchener. Still there was a vague 
feeling that the goi^ernment ought by some means or another 
to have avoided the dilemma. 

In foreign relations one conspicuous change had taken place. 
At the end of the Boer War the attitude of every European 
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power to the British was one of hardly-veiled hostility. 
Since that trnc, however, the main causes of friction with 
Rapproche- Franco had been removed by an adjustment of 
mentwith " claims. Regarding the main point, as far as tlie 
France. poviers were concerned, France would leave the 

British a free liand in Egypt and Britain would leave the French 
a free hand in Morocco. A spirit of mutual accommodation 
and friendliness grew up between the two nations embodied in 
the phrase, entente cord i ale, which incidentally did not tend to 
diminish German suspicions of British policy. But the entente 
in itself implied a great improvement on the earlier position. 
Unfortunately, however, for the government, very little credit 
for it was popularly conceded to the foreign secretary, Lord 
Lansdowne ; the world, not without considerable justification, 
attributed it to the personal influence and diplomatic skill of 
King Edward vii., who, on paying a visit to Paris, had achieved 
a very remarkable popularity, although the direct political ac- 
tivities with which he was credited were probably for the most 
part, if not altogether, mythical. 

Mr, Balfour, it would seem, clung to the hope that the obvious 
disintegration among the Unionists would be healed by time — 
Mr. Balfour differences could be adjusted before a 

and Mr. general election should become imperative. He 
cnamberlain. by-elections and dwindling majorities in the 

House ; even an actual defeat of the government in a House of 
about four hundred members in July did not induce him to 
resign. But as the autumn advanced, Mr. Chamberlain made 
it quite clear that he and his foyowers intended to make Tariff 
Reform the definite issue. Nothing couldc have suited the 
Liberals better, for it was a question on which they were abso- 
lutely unanimous. The best chance for the government seemed 
to be to seek an opportunity of revivii^g or forcing into pro- 
minence the other differences between sections of the Liberal 
party, but nothing of the kind was effected^ 

By December it had become impossible to believe that any- 
thing could be gained by continuing in office, and on 4th 
December Mr. Balfour, instead of appealing to the countly. 
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resigned. Any hopes he may have had that the Liberal groXips 
would refuse to work together under Sir He^ry Campbell 
Bannerman were promptly dispelled. Sir Henry 
formed a cabinet at once in which the ablest of the and a Liberal 
* pro-Boers ' and the ablest of the Liberal Imdferialists ministry, 

• • ^ X XI A C - TT 1 December. 

were joined together. As soon as Sir Henry had 
framed his ministry, without any sign of friction — Lord Rosebery 
of course had not joined him, assuming only an attitude of bene- 
volent approval — parliament 'was dissolved. The Liberal leaders 
made it indisputably clear that for this election at least Home 
Rule was not to be an issue. , The issue before the country was 
what Mr. Chamberlain had made it. Free Trade versus Tariff 
Reform — exemplified on Liberal posters by pictures of the 
big Free Trade loaf and the little Protectionist loaf. Much 
play was also made with denunciations of the system of Chinese 
labour in the Transvaal. The Unionists could no longer make 
effective appeal to the patriotism of electors, as they had done 
in 1900, w^hen immense numbers of Liberal voters 
had stayed away from the polls ; there was no war The ’general 
now in progress, and the revelations of the commis- 
sions of inquiry into the management of the war had 
been extremely damaging to the reptitation of the Unionist govern- 
ment for intelligence and efficiency. The party, in fact, was 
placed entirely on the defensive, except in respect of its one 
war cry of Tariff Reform ; and no-one was at all clear how much 
or how little Tariff Reform might mean. All recent by-elec- 
tions pointed to the probability of a Liberal victory, but the 
actual results went far beyond the wildest hopes or the worst 
fears of either party. The Unionists mustered only 157 all 
told ; there were 83 Irish Nationalists, 51 Labour members (a 
number sufficient to enable them to organise as a separate 
party), and 397 Liberals, a majority of 88 over Unionists, 
Nationalists, and Labour members together. In fact the term 
Unionist was for the time being a misnomer ; for great numbers 
of Unionist Free Traders had unquestionably cast their votes 
for the Liberals as a consequence of the declar^.tion that Home 
Rule was entirely outside the immediate parliamentary pro- 
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gragrame. The most sanguine of the Tariff reformers could 
only find coi^olation in declaring that misrepresentations about 
Chinese labour wctc the real cause of the dc‘fcat, or at least of its 
overwhelming character, and that two bad winters would make 
the working-man a cealous tariff-reformer. 

II. The Liberals in Office, 1906-1910 

At the beginning of 1906 the Liberal party returned to office 
after exclusion from power for a period of twenty years. There 
THe Liberal had, indeed, been Liberal governments during the 
victory. first six months of 1886 and during three years 
from 1892 to 1895 ; but only one Liberal measure of any import- 
ance, Sir William Harcourt’s death duties, had become incor- 
porated in the law of the land. The six months in 1886 had 
sufficed to break up the party in the House of Commons as well 
as in the country ; the .House of Lords had declined to reeggnise 
the composite majority ^who supported ministers in the last 
Liberal administration as representing the national will, and 
the election of 1895 had effectively endorsed their action. The 
Liberals now had an « unprecedented majority, since in prac- 
tically everything except education they were secure of the 
support of the. Irish Nationalists and of the Labour party ; 
and the regular Opposition numbered less than a quarter of 
the House of Commons. They Were debarred by their own 
pledges from immediately taking up again the question which 
had formerly held the leading place in their programme. 

But in the view of the Opposition the election had been 
fought on two questions only, Tariff Reform apd Chinese labour. 
Attitude thosf two questions that the 

of the Liberals could claim to represent the will of the 

Opposition, nation. The House of Lords in effect reverted to 
the attitude which it had adopted when a Liberal ministry could 
only retain office so long as the Irish Natipnalists voted with 
them — ^when they formed a minority of the whole House exclu- 
sive of the members from Ireland ; although they now formed 
by themselves a large majority of the House even when all the 
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members from Ireland were not merely excluded but w«re 
reckoned in the Opposition. The Lords judged ^ach bill on 
its merits and aC:ceptcd, rejected, or emasculated it as appeared 
to them to be politic in the particular case. 

The cabinet showed no signs of the disimtegration which in 
some quarters might have been anticipated. In 190.6 it 
adopted a bill in effect restoring the law with The Trades 
regard to trades unions to what it had been Unions Act. 
always understood to be before the Taff Vale judgment. The 
funds of the unions ceased to be liable in respect of strikes. 
The unions could no longer be sued as corporate bodies. The 
bill was accej)ted by the Peers. 

Then came a bill to abolish plural voting, prohibiting one 
person from recording a vote in more than one constituency. 
The Opposition regarded ‘ one man one vote * as a The Plural 
purely party measure, intended merely to reduce Voting Bill, 
the number of votes cast for the Unionists, the great majority 
of plural voters being notoriously meinbers of that party. It 
was also laid down that such a change should not be made unless 
accompanied by a measure of redistribution, on the principle 
of * one vote one value ^ ; to which it was r<}plicd that ' one vote 
one value ’ was advocated merely as a partisan measure, with 
the object of reducing the number of members sent*from Ireland. 
The bill was rejected by the Lords. 

The third contentious bill 6f the session was the Education 
Bill, introduced to remedy the Nonconformist grievance for 
which the LTnionist Education Act was responsible. The first 
Denominational schools were not to be supported Education 
out of the rates. j[f the voluntary contributions 
were not sufficient for their proper maintenance, the local 
aifthority was to be enabled to take the schools over. When they 
passed under the control^of the local authority their denomina- 
tional atmosphere would vanish ; the teachers were to be 
appointed without b^big subjected to any religious tests ; 
denominational religious instruction was to be given only under 
special circumstances. The whole cost of maintenance was to 
be provided out of public funds, but the owners of the buildings 
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would retain Ihe use oi them out of school hours. Only where 
the parents, vof four- fifths of the children attending so desired, 
special facilities were to be provided for denominational teach- 
ing. In> the remote past Nonconformists had objected to the 
control by local atathorities, in the days when local authorities 
were nearly always Anglican. Now Anglicans and Roman 
Catholics were thoroughly convinced that local educational 
authorities were always on the side of Nonconformity. Non- 
conformists accepted the bill as a compromise ; the Anglican 
clergy regarded it as an attack upon the Church. The bill was 
passed in the Commons, was amended by the Lords past all 
possibility of its being accepted by Nonconformists, and was 
then withdrawn. 

Meanwhile, in vSouth Africa, as concerned the Chinese labour 
question, the government contented itself with suspending 
South Africa. Chinese immigration. The cabinet, however, had 
resolved upon the bald step of at once putting an end to the 
treatment of the two Boer provinces as Crown colonies, and of 
giving them full responsible government. By this concession 
it was confidently believed that our late enemies would be trans- 
formed into loyal citizens of the empire. This policy was 
alarming to those who regarded the Boers as inherently hostile 
to British ascendency. The Opposition was led by Lord Milner, 
whose place as high commissioner had been taken by Lord 
Selborne before the fall of the Unionist government ; and Mr. 
Balfour declared that the Unionist party declined all responsi- 
bility for so rash an experiment. Nevertheless the Govern- 
ment proceeded on its course j complete self-government was 
granted to the Transvaal and the Orange l^iver Colony. There 
was no possibility in 1906 that thcr Boers would attribute the 
concession to fear, as they had done in 1881. In spite of dubious 
prognostications, the complete success pf the experiment was to 
be demonstrated by the unqualified loyalty of united South Africa 
in the crisis of 1914. 

In 1907 Mr. Asquith, as chancellor of the exchequer, at last 
avowed openly that the income tax was to be regarded no 
longer as a temporary impost but as a leading and permanent 
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source of revenue. This being recognised it was also time 
to set about dealing witli the inequities of its incidence. A 
distinction was to bo made in future between in- 
comes which were earned and those which were Mr. Asquith's 
unearned ; the latter were to pay income tax at a 
higher rate than the former. Mr. Asquith at the same time 
advanced along the lines laid down by Sir William Harcourt 
in 1894 and increased the death duties on large estates. The 
princip)le was definitely recognised that the wealthy could afford 
to pay to the treasury a larger proportion of their wealth than 
their poorer neighbours. 

The South African War had emphasised the need of army 
reorganisation, and the efforts of the Unionist government in 
that direction had not been crowned with any ^r. Hal- 
striking success, although a sound step had been dane’sanny 
taken in the constitution of a special expert council 
of defence. I'he war minister, Mr. Haldane, now introduced 
a measure which in its main principle might be taken as repre- 
senting the last word of a military system based upon voluntary 
enlistment. Military opinion generally, with Lord Roberts at 
its head, held that no possible voluntary :^ystem could be ade- 
quate ; that no army could be brought into the field fit to face 
the huge trained legions of any continental state. But the 
problem was not that of raising a great army for foreign service. 
No one who talked of compulsory service would admit that he 
meant by that compulsory service beyond the seas. The question 
was that of providing an army competent to defend the British 
islands from an invader when tfie regular army should be on 
foreign service. In .the judgment of the experts it would not 
be possible for any foreign power, until the British fleet should 
be placed entirely out of action, to land more than seventy- 
five thousand men on the shores of Great Britain. What was 
required then was to provide, for home defence only, a militia 
competent to deal ss drastically and conclusively with an in- 
vading force of seventy-five thousand men as to convince any 
foreign power that the landing of such an army could only be 
disastrous to itself. It may be said of Mr. Haldane’s scheme 
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tkat it was in the opinion of all experts calculated to place 
the regulaft army in a much higher state of efficiency and 
readiness tlian before, although complaint was* made of certain 
numerical reductions, especially in relation to garrison artillery. 
For the construcMon of the new militia, known as the terri- 
torials, the existing bodies of militia, yeomanry, and volunteers 
were reorganised on a system which seemed to promise the 
maximum of efficiency obtainable under a purely voluntary 
system, without an intolerable expenditure. Apart from minor 
details, criticism of Mr. Haldane's system has mainly resolved 
itself into insistence on the impossibility of providing any army 
that can really be called adequate without compulsory service. 

In the same session resolutions were formulated which 
pointed to the determination of the Liberals to deal in course 
The idDeralB with the powers and the constitution of 

and the the House of Lords. The action of that chamber 
in the previous session appeared to indicate that 
no Liberal majority inttlic House of Commons would be suffi- 
cient to convince the House of Lords that it represented the 
will of the nation. The resolutions declared that the power of 
the House of Lords ought to be so restricted as to ensure that 
the final decisions of the ‘House of Commons should prevail 
within the coarse of a single parliament. 

Early in 1908 ill-health necessitated the retirement of Sir 
Henry Campbell Bannerman, who died almost immediately 
1908. A afterwards. His leadership in Opposition had not 
change of prepared the public or his party for the ability he 
leadership. displayed as prince minister. His tact and skill 
had in the first place brought together in onyQ cabinet men whose 
views on many subjects had appeared to be hopelessly irrecon- 
cilable ; having brought them together he went on to accomplish 
with astonishing success the task of .reconciling them. They 
had worked under him with a harmony which had never been 
seriously threatened ; but there were maity doubts as to what 
would follow when Mr. Asquith took his place as prime minister. 
The new premier had been the recognised leader of the Imperialist 
wing of the party ; the Radical wing suspected him of covert 
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Whiggery, and again it seemed possible® that the party might 
be split up, although Mr. Lloyd George, an uncopipromisihg 
democrat, whom, enemies did not hesitate to stigihatise as a 
demagogue, took his place as chancellor of the exchequer. 
The change, however, was not carried out until after the 
introduction of the budget, which had been framed by Mr. 
Asquith himself. 

The change in the premiership brought with it no change of 
policy. The government programme opened with a scheme 
for providing old age pensions, allotting them to old age 
every one, subject to certain specified exceptions, pensions, 
who was over seventy years of age and was not actually in 
possession of so much as ten shillings a week. Mr. Chamberlain 
had been advocating old age pensions for twenty years past ; 
one of the arguments with which he sought to popularise Tariff 
Reform was, that it would provide revenue sufficient to make 
old age pensions possible ; but though the advocacy of such 
pensions had figured in Unionist speeches and election addresses, 
the Unionist government had never found itself provided with 
sufficient funds to give material effect to the scheme. The 
measure, therefore, could hardly be treated as controversial ; 
all that could be said against it officially was, cither that it did 
not go far enough or that the money was more urgently wanted 
for other purposes. 

The government again returned to the attack on the educa- 
tion question — again without success. The object was to find 
a solution which should satisfy both Nonconformists second Edu- 
and advocates of denominational education, and cation Bin. 
so should clear on one side a question which to the bulk of the 
general public was merely irritating. Most people, roughly 
speaking, considered that if was a matter of very little moment 
whether children were or were not taught the Church catechism in 
the schools, whether the^ were or were not given a bias in favour 
of Anglicanism or of Nonconformity, provided that they had 
some sort of religious education ; but on both sides there were 
considerable numbers of earnest people who regarded the ques- 
tion as vital, and whose views it was not practically possible to 
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reconcile. When it tbecame finally clear that no settlement 
cbuld be arrived at which would be regarded as tolerable by 
both sides the bill was again withdrawn. 

Even fiercer was the controversy over the Licensing Bill. 
Temperance reformers considered that the Unionist Licensing 
TheLicens- Act tad been far too favourable to the licence- 
lug Bin. holders and acted as a check on the reduction of 

the number of superfluous licences. The government bill 
provided for the compulsory annual reduction of the number 
of licensed houses all over the country, within a fixed period, 
to the number reckoned as sufficient to meet the legitimate 
needs of the population, according to its density. In fourteen 
years one-third of the licensed houses would lose their licences. 
During this period compensation was to be paid for the loss of 
a licence, according to the number of years remaining before 
the time limit arrived. The trade itself was to provide the funds 
for compensation — on the hypothesis that the houses which 
retained their liceneds would derive increased profits from the 
extinction of their neighbours. 

The bill was at once denounced as a vindictive attack on a 
legitimate trade, that would bring ruin upon the large numbers 
The battle of small*shareholders in the breweries wliich owned 
ofthebui. a great proportion of the licensed houses. The 
diminution m the number of licensed houses would not, 
it was said, reduce drunkennessi but would merely lead to a 
great increase of private drinking, especially in clubs. The 
Government, on the other hand, claimed that if they erred it* 
was on the side of generosity. For twenty years past, it was 
urged, every purchaser of ptfblic-house property had known 
that if the Liberal party came into powef it would refuse to 
recognise that there was any sort of claim to a renewal of licenses ; 
nevertheless they were being allowed fourteen years to set 
their houses in order before the extfnction of licences would 
be carried out without compensation. There was no more 
reason for protecting shareholders who found that the profits 
of a brewery business were exhausted than for protecting in- 
vestors in mines who found that the product of the mines was 
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exhausted. The bill was passed in Commons, but again 
the House of Lords stepped in, declared that tl^ere was ho 
warrant for believing that the country desired the bill, and 
threw it out on the second reading. The Lords undoubtedly 
acted on the belief then extremely prevalent among the Opposi- 
tion that a general election would place the tJnionists in» power 
with a substantial majority. By-elections had been going 
against the Government, in some cases very heavily ; it was not 
realised that this meant only that the actual Liberal majority 
had been accidental, and that the percentage of change shown 
scarcely pointed to a really decisi\'e transfer of \ otes. 

• The Government, like its predecessor, refused to regard the 
loss of seats at by-elections as a reason for appealing to the 
country, so long as it still enjoyed an overwhelming ^909^ 
majority in the House of Commons. It refused The naval 
to admit that the House of Lords had any right 
to force a dissolution ; and in 1909 its programme was more 
definitely aggressive than before. The first excitement arose 
over the announcement of the government’s naval programme. 
The first months of 1906 had witnessed the launching of the 
Dreadnought, a vast battleship of a new design. In 1907 the 
government had enunciated the principle of maintaining a 
fleet equal in strength to the combined fleets of any two powers 
which might conceivably be united against us, with a small 
margin for safety. But the* Dreadnought had created a new 
situation. Germany had started upon a ^ Dreadnought ' pro- 
gramme. It appeared that the greater power of the Dread- 
nought as compared with^ ships of the pre-Dreadnought typ^ 
meant that the comparative strength of rival fleets in line of 
battleships meant domparativc strength in Dread- Dreadnought, 
noughts, making illusory the immense lead hitherto held by the 
British fleet in ships of the earlier type. If Dreadnoughts were 
built for Germany as rapidly as for Britain, the preservation 
of a two-power standard would become a matter of immense 
difficulty. The government shipbuilding programme had been 
based on the assumption that a British Dreadnought could be 
built in two-thirds of the time required by the German yards. 
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This assumption was found to be erroneous ; and the naval 
estimates demanded that provision should be made for laying 
down four dreadnoughts at once, and four more if necessary. 
The demand was a shock to Liberal economists, but on the whole 
they recognised it as a painful necessity. From the Opposi- 
tion, on the other liand, there arose an immediate demand that 
the four contingent Dreadnoughts should be laid down at once, 
a cry that any delay was mere gambling with the national 
safety. The government, however, hc'ld to its view that while 
national safety forbade it to reduce its demands, those demands 
were sufficient. 

But the real development of the situation came with the 
chancellor of the exchequer’s budget statement. The Liberals 
The 1909 were determined to maintain the principle of 

budget. meeting expenditure out of revenue and at the 

same time of reducing the national debt out of revenue. An 
immense and obviously growing expenditure was needed for 
national defence. The treasury had just burdened itself with old 
age pensions, and there was a crying need for further social re- 
forms, which would also entail heavy expenditure. The Unionists 
had found it difficult enough to meet the normal outlay ; it 
was palpable that some fresh source of revenue must be tapped. 
The Unionists claimed to have discovered it in Tariff Reform, 
but the Liberals had denounced Tariff Reform root and branch. 
Mr. Lloyd George then must show that the money could be raised 
without taxing imports. To begin with, therefore, there was 
to be an extension of the principle of Mr. Asquith’s budget of 
1907 ; wealth was to contribute in a larger proportion than 
The super- before ; a ‘ super-fax ’ was to be imposed on in- 
comes over l^ooo a year, and th*e death duties were 
to be increased. On the other hand the working classes must 
realise that they must pay their share ; upon them mainly would 
fall the burden of an increased duty upon tobacco and spirits. 
The licensed trade had rejected with contumely the generous 
Licences. proposals of the (iovernment Licensing Bill ; the 
object of that bill would be partly attained by a tax on the 
annual value of licences, which would bring in a material 
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contribution to the treasury. But the really novel feature of 
the budget was a tax of twenty per cent, to be levied on the 
‘ unearned incren;icnt ’ of land values, that is to ^unearned 
say, on increased value in land due to accident, to increment 
external circumstances, not to improvements made 
by the proprietors. While agricultural land Vas exempt^ed, a 
duty of a halfpenny in the pound was also to be charged on un- 
developed land, of which the site value exceeded £50 an acre. 
The new land taxes would involve a general revaluation. 

The budget was vehemently attacked on all sides. The super- 
tax was a piece of pure class legislation, an attack upon wealth, 
which would drive capital out of the country and would compel 
the rich to curtail their expenditure, and especially their employ- 
ment of labour. The tax on licences was mere vindictiveness, 
grossly unfair to the licensed trade. If unearned increment 
was to be taxed at all, why should land be singled out ? It 
was not only land holders who derived profit from unearned 
increment. The revaluation of the land would be enormously 
costly ; land holders were to be compelled’ to devote an enormous 
amount of labour to supply information under an iniquitous 
inquisition. Finally, the whole thing was really the work of a 
demagogue, who was exciting class hostilities by a bitter attack 
upon every one who owned land, as an enemy of the people ; it 
was based on the principle of robbing the rich for the benefit 
of the proletariat, of course because the proletariat formed the 
majority of the electorate. 

The Finance Bill was approved by the Liberal party, and 
consequently passed the House of Commons successfully. It was 
admitted on all hands that tfie peers could not amend Lords 

it ; it had never bedn disputed that in rejecting it reject the 
they would be within their technical constitutional 
rights. But if they did so they would be throwing down a 
direct challenge. There ' was in fact no precedent for their 
rejection of a budget ; the precedent having been set, they 
would always in futuVe be able to force a general election at 
pleasure by rejecting the financial proposals for the year. If 
on a dissolution the Liberals should again be returned to power, 
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the whole question oi the constitutional position of the House 
6 i I.ords would necessarily at once be brought to an issue. The 
more cautious Unionists were not anxious t^ face that issue ; 
the less cautious decided that the Lords must take their stand 
now once for all. Their counsels prevailed, and the Finance 
Bill was thrown out by the Lords. 

Ministers accepted the challenge and appealed to the country ; 
Mr, Asquith made an emphatic declaration that no Liberal 
1910. A government could hold office in the future until 
general elec- the House of Lords should be entirely deprived of 
tion,jajiuaxy. power to touch a finance bill, or to prevent the 
expressed will of the House of Commons from becoming law 
within the period of a single parliament. The election was 
fought in January 1910. The issues were plainly two. The 
country had to choose between Mr. Lloyd George’s finance and 
Tariff Reform, and at the same time to decide whether the 
powers of the House of Lords were to be curtailed or not. The 
Unionists who had ‘ anticipated an overwhelming ministerial 
rout were grievously* disappointed. Although numbers of 
Free Traders, having before them what they accounted a choice 
of evils, reckoned Tariff Reform less ruinous than ' Lloyd George 
finance ’ and voted for the Unionists, the result of the election 
showed that the official Liberals were still in numbers just 
ahead of the whole Unionist party ; and on the question at 
issue they could count on the support of the Labour party and 
of the Irish Nationalists. 

The country, then, had given its decision in favour of the 
budget and of the reform of the House of Lords. Liberal 
The budget stalwarts were disposed to assume that the con- 
stitutional question was to edme first ; that Mr. 
Asquith had already obtained frorft the king a guarantee that 
if called upon he would create a sufficient number of peers to 
force through the Lords any Peerage ^Bill carried in the House 
of Commons, When it was found that the Government intended 
to carry the budget first and to formulate its proposal for the 
House of Lords reform before obtaining the king's guarantee, 
there was a good deal of excited and angry comment. Ministers, 
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however, were of opinion in the first place that * the king’s 
governmenlf naust be carried on/ for which purppse it was 
absolutely necessary that the Finance Bill shotild become 
law, and, secondly, that the plan of constitutional^ reform 
should be declared before the king could be asked to give 
his guarantee. • 

Ever since 1884 there had been a consciousness that the time 
was approaching when the position of the hereditary legislative 
chamber would be challenged, and also a general Theconstltu- 
disinclination on the part of statesmen to hasten tional crisis, 
a crisis. Gladstone in his latter years had foreseen it but had 
felt himself too old to take upon his shoulders, already burdened 
with Home Rule, the burden of another constitutional struggle. 
Another excuse for shelving the question had been the sense 
that the queen ought to be left to end her reign before it should 
be dealt with. If the action of the peers had not laid them 
open to the almost unanswerable charge that they regarded 
themselves as an instrument for continuing political power in 
the hands of the Opposition whenever *a Liberal ministry was 
in office, the question might have gone on being postponed. 
Whether the real throwing down of the glove was the introduc- 
tion of the Liberal budget or its rejection, it was quite clear 
from the moment when the Lords resolved upon rejection 
that the constitutional issue could not again be deferred. The 
Liberals who imagined for a tinae that their leaders were irresolute 
were mistaken. 

Among the Opposition a cry was raised that the Government 
was improperly throwing upon the king the responsibility of 
deciding what was to be done.* Among extreme Death of King 
Radicals there was *a disposition to hint that if the Edward vii., 
king should not endorse tlie will of the Commons 
the Crown and the Whigs might be swept away together. In 
the country generally the prevalent feeling was that the king’s 
judgment could be relied upon, even that he might possibly be 
shrewd enough to discover some not too drastic method of 
solving the problem. But he was not destined to prove a Deitz 
ex machina. His health for some time past had not been good. 
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Doutrtless he felt the stiain of the political crisis. On the morning 
of May 6tl?., the public was alarmed by the news that King 
Edward was seriously ill ; before twenty-four hours had passed 
he was dead. The public had been taught to believe that he 
was a great statesman. It has been denied that he actually 
played the great part in international politics which was popu- 
larly attributed to him ; but that his personal qualities won 
him a popularity outside England, which had a large influence 
in creating a new feeling of goodwill, especially in France, 
towards the nation over which he ruled is indisputable ; and 
the title of King Edward the Peacemaker is one which will not 
be forgotten. 

With the accession of King George v. it was more impera- 
tively necessary than ever, from the point of view of ministers, 
Yue ^bat the demand for a reform of the House of Lords, 

goyemmenVs definitely formulated at the moment before King 
position. Edward’s^ death, should be endorsed by the electorate 
before the new king could be called upon to give the guarantee 
in the absence of which *the Peers would be certain to reject any 
government bill. The immediate and essential question was 
not the reconstruction of the second chamber, but the curtail- 
ment of its powers. The air was full of schemes of reconstruc- 
tion; most people had their own pet schemes, whether they 
were intended to make a strong independent House or to reduce 
the Chamber to the position of a merely advisory body. Public 
opinion was overwhelmingly opposed to its total abolition. 
The essential features of the Government's proposals were — 
that finance was to be withdrawn altogether from its control 
and that its veto was not to be permanent but suspensory. It 
was made clear that if the Government remained in power it 
would first carry its Parliament Bill and would then proceed 
with Liberal legislation, taking advantage of the fact that within 
a given limit of time, provided it was still in office, its measures 
would become law with or without the approval of the here- 
ditary chamber. 

At the end of the year parliament was dissolved. Lord 
Lansdowne announced that the prime minister had made per-* 
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fectly ckar his intention of proceeding with a Home Ririe 
Bill. Mr. Redmond returned from America withT large sub- 
scriptions collected for the advancement of Home general 
Rule, and the Opposition press rang with denuncia- eietftion, 
tions of the ‘ dollar dictator,' whose ordem Mr. 

Asquith was bound to obey. The electorate certainly had fair 
warning that if they voted for ministerialists they would bo 
voting for Home Rule ; but the warning came almost entirely 
from the Opposition. Liberal candidates for the most part 
gave nearly all their attention to the questions of the House 
of Lords, Tariff Reform, and the budget of 1909. The result 
of the election was virtually a repetition of that held in the 
previous January. The balance of parties was unaltered. In 
Great Britain, excluding Ireland altogether, the Liberal and 
Labour parties together outnumbered the Unionists by 60. If 
Home Rule was an issue, there was a Home Rule majority of 
60 in Great Britain and of 60 in Ireland,® although in England 
alone, counting Scotland and Wales as® separate nationalities, 
there was a slight Unionist preponderance. As soon as the 
elections were over, the Liberals, who had talked very little 
about it, declared that it had been an issufc, and the Unionists, 
who had talked about it a great deal, declared that it 
had not. • 

There arc other feature^ of this period which must not be 
passed over. The entente with France was followed by an 
entente with Russia, France's ally, facilitated by Russia, 
the disastrous outcome of her war with Japan. It appeared 
that after all Russia's military .power for aggression was not 
so tremendous as the Western nations had hitherto believed. 
It was at least highly improbable that she would attempt any 
great military ventures for a long time to come, and it was 
possible to discuss Asiatic problems without assuming that the 
overthrow of British dominion in India was her real objective. 
One definite outcomes was an agreement with regard to spheres 
of influence in Persia, which met with at least as much approval 
as could be expected from any agreement involving some com- 
promise of interests. It is curious to observe that whereas in 
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the last century Liberals had been rather disposed to favouJ 
Russia bec?-use of their dislike of Turkish misrule, the most 
acute hostility to Russia, or rather the Russian government, 
was no^’ displayed in England by the advanced Liberals, who 
saw iij her the ertemy not so much of British dominion as of 
domestic liberty and progress. It was not among the Jingoes 
but in this new quarter that opposition to any friendly dealings 
with the Russian government was displayed. 

Jingoism had turned its eyes to Germany where the corre- 
sponding disease of Junkerism was rampant. A section of the 
press in each country was persistently doing its best to foster 
feelings of suspicion and animosity towards the other. The 
German was encouraged to believe that British statesmen were 
engaged in Machiavellian designs for the isolation of Germany ; 
the British public was encouraged to believe that Germany was 
on the point of wiping the British fleet ofl the seas and invading 
England with irresistible armies ; and in each country there was 
a very common belief that war sooner or later was inevitable. 
The truth was that Germany did mean war — but not yet ; and 
sober British opinion, not wanting war at all, but resolved to be 
ready for it, was for ^the most part unable to credit the amazing 
fact that the monstrous dteam of Junkerism was actually the 
serious ambifion of the entire ruling class in Germany, 

Since the beginning of the cen^ry the term Colony had 
fallen out of favour, at lca§t as applied to the self-governing 
The dominions. The name Dominion was displacing 

Dominions. \j- for general use. Officially, however, the title 
had first beem given to the Dominion of Canada, and in 1907 
New Zealand also received it as an official designation. The 
development of democracy in Australasia was marked by the 
growth of a labour party, which in 1910 acquired an actual 
majority in both Houses of the Cotnmonwealth parliament. 
It is to be noted that in 1909 the Commonwealth 
offered a Dreadnought to the imperial government, following 
upon New Zealand’s offer of ‘ one battleship, and two if neces- 
sary.’ Canada, on the other hand, at this time, under the 
leadership of Sir Wilfre^ Laurier, preferred to organise a defence 
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fleet of her own. In South Africa the grant of responsiHe 
government to the Transvaal and the Orange RiveriColony was 
followed up by a movement for unification, which resulted in 
the Union of South Africa, embracing Cape Colony, the*Orange 
River Colony, Natal, and the Transvaal. Rhodesia rer^iained 
outside the federation, which was established in 1910. 

The appointment of Mr. John Morley to the India Office in 
1906 was received with some nervousness. He was very gene- 
rally regarded as a somewhat doctrinaire states- India, 
man, more disposed to judge facts in the light of preconceived 
theories than to shape his theories in accordance with facts. 
It was feared accordingly that his democratic bias would prevent 
him from realising that the conditions of government in India 
are not the conditions of government in Europe. In fact, how- 
ever, Mr. Morley worked in complete accord with the governor- 
general, Lord Minto, whom the Unionist government had sent 
out in succession to Lord Curzon. When the anti-British agita- 
tion, starting from the partition of Bengal, developed distinctly 
seditious forms in the native press, the government in 1908 took 
a firm course, whicli was denounced on the one hand as being 
dangerously lenient, and on the other as rrAmstrously tyrannical 
and arbitrary. No one could claim that the repressive measures 
adopted put an end to subterranean seditious agitation ; but the 
open propaganda and the accompanying outrages were checked. 
On the other hand, the Indian Coyncils Act of 1909 admitted 
a much larger number of elected native representatives on 
the provincial legislative councils, and established the prin- 
ciple that one of the six members of the viceroy's executive 
council should be a»nativc of India. The feeling of unrest was 
not removed by these measures, but it can safely be said that 
the appearance of acute crisis which marked the year 1908 has 
not again recurred ; white the European crisis of 1914 produced 
in India an outburst of spontaneous loyalty as astonishing to 
Europe as it was weltone to the empire ; in part, at least, attri- 
buted by many to an unprecedented event, the personal visit of 
the king and queen to India in 1911. 

These years were marked by a greatly increased activity in 
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the demand for women’s suffrage. In 1867 when women’s 
suffrage was advocated by the gravest of political philosophers, 
The women's Stuart Mill, the suggestion was regarded 

suffrage* as a contribution to national gaiety, and especially 
movement. nf^isculine merriment. In 1884 the subject 

was beginning to claim more serious attention ; it was not easy 
to see why, at least, educated women should be less capable of 
exercising an intelligent vote than the agricultural labourer. 
Still there were few people who were as yet prepared to regard 
the question as one of practical politics. In the closing years 
of the nineteenth century came developments of local self- 
government, when womca.jcatcpayers were p.Qnnitted. Xp . vote 
in the elections of local authorities, and were even themselves 
being made eligible. Prominent politicians in both parties 
began to profess adherence to the doctrine that there was no 
inherent reason why women should not have the franchise. 
But still the matter did not appear to be urgent, certainly not 
of sufficient urgency to* be taken up as a new line of party divi- 
sion. Neither^befqre nor after the 1906 general election could 
either political party have constructed a cabinet committed to 
women’s suffrage Without excluding from it leaders of the 
highest ability, and alienating a substantial proportion of 
followers ; while agreement upon the particular question was 
compatible with the most determined opposition to Tariff 
Reform, Home Rule, large, armaments, the taxation of land 
values, or any other item in the programme of either party. 
Briefly, it was not practicable to make the matter a party ques- 
tion, because the only party which as a party supported women’s 
suffrage was the Labour party. * 

After the election of 1906 majoritifljs of the House of Commons 
were disposed to express a vague academic approbation of the 
principle, though with large divergencies of opinions 
movement as to the proper limits of its application. When 
becomes the I.iberal government refused to identify itself 
with the movement, while leaving its followers 
free to vote as they pleased on abstract resolutions or private 
bills, a section of the wopien who were most eager on the subject 
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began to devote themselves to a much more vehement agita- 
tion ; which certainly had the effect of forcing.* the question 
upon public attention, while the methods adopted, such as 
endeavours to thrust themselves into the precincts of ^he House, 
involving collisions with the police, were somewhat Ic^cking in 
dignity. Opinions differed as to the tactical wisdom of the 
women suffragists in attacking the Liberal party, of which a 
comparatively large proportion favoured their claims. Opinions 
differed also as to the extent to which that party suffered in 
consequence of the attack. But immediately after the second 
general election of 1910 it appeared by no means improbable 
that some bill would be carried in the House of Commons 
admitting women to the franchise, though the Lords might 
remain obdurate. 


III. Epilogue : 1911-1914 

The Parliament Bill produced by the government in 1911 
embodied the proposals which had been formulated in the 
previous year. A Finance Bill passed by the TheParlia- 
House of Commons was to become law, whether mentAct. 
the Lords rejected it or not. Any other bill passed by the House 
of Commons in three successive sessions, wl^ther a general 
election intervened or not^ was to become law, whether the 
House of Lords rejected it or not. The Parliament Bill dealt 
with the House of Commons, only by reducing the period of 
its life from seven years to five, and with the House of Lords 
only by the definite curtailment of its powers. It made no pro- 
vision for a reconstruction of the hereditary chamber, but the 
preamble contained a declaration that such a reconstruction 
was required. It was made known that the king had agreed, 
in the event of the rejection of the bill by the Lords, to create a 
sufficient number of peers to ensure the bill passing. Many of 
the peers were nevertheless in favour of rejecting the bill and 
throwing upon the Government the onus of entirely destroying 
the character of the peerage ; but the counsels of moderation 
prevailed, and ultimately the peers preferred acceptance of 
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the tbill — which could not possibly be prevented from becoming 
law — to the swamping of the peerage by the creation of an 
enormous number of new peers. 

When K became known, however, that the Government had 
no intei\tion of pro<sccding at once with the scheme of recon- 
The OppoBi- i^truction promised in the preamble ; that they 
tionandthe proposed to carry out plans of legislation which, 
preamble. in the Commons, would automatically 

become law in the third year, and intended to introduce their 
reconstruction scheme at their own convenience ; the Opposi- 
tion was filled with indignation at what it called a breach of 
faith, and claimed thenceforward that the constitution was 
in suspense, and in effect that any measures passed under the 
Parliament Act in spite of rejection by the Lords were to be 
accounted unconstitutional, and were to be so treated as soon 
as the Unionists returned to power. 

The second great measure of the year was Mr. Lloyd George’s 
scheme for national insucance. That a scheme of national 
National insurance was desirable was admitted on all hands ; 

insurance. that any specific scheme of national insurance 
would be open to vcht:ment attack was equally a matter of 
certainty. There were three * leading questions on which the 
widest divergencies of opinion were possible. Should the scheme 
be voluntary or compulsory ? Was it to include all employ- 
ments ? Was it to be contributory ? That is, were the funds 
to be provided by the State entirely, or were either employers 
or employees, or both, to be called upon to contribute ? Among 
the proletariat there were large numbers who considered that 
it was the duty of the state and the employers make the whole 
provision ; among the employers thertj w(‘re large numbers to 
whom it appeared extremely unjust that they should be called 
upon to contribute. On the other liaml, opposition to Mr. 
Asquith's old-age pension scheme had mainly taken the ground 
that non-contributory schemes were demoililising and unfair 
to the thrifty. It was possible again to make out a case for the 
exclusion of sundry occupations^ such as domestic service, from 
the operation of the scheme ; and compulsion was objected to, 
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Somewhat as in the case of the Employers' Liability Act, on*thc 
ground that it would be destructive of the existing friendly 
societies and would deprive their members of tlie benefits 
hitherto derived therefrom. 

A measure which compelled the working man or W9man to 
spend threepence or fourpence out of a scanty weekly wage on 
insurance, a measure which compelled employers opposition 
to pay a similar sum per head for the insurance of Act. 

their employees — such a measure was absolutely certain to be 
highly unpopular both with employers and with employees, 
unless and until experience should prove that the employees 
derived material benefits from it. The medical profession, too, 
was extremely ill-pleased with the arrangements made for 
medical service ; and the members of friendly societies expected 
to find themselves mulcted of their contributions without 
obtaining any benefits which they did not already enjoy. The 
Opposition soon became convinced of the truth of two some- 
what contradictory propositions ; first, that the measure had 
been introduced in order to catch votes, and second, that iis 
iniquities provided the best possible material for electioneering 
against the Government, The bill was passed in both Houses, 
though not without prolonged and strenuous opposition. 

In connection with the Parliament Bill much discussion 
arose as to what was called the introduction of single chamber 
government. There was much ^ advocac}^ of the The 
doctrine that at least in the case of measures in- referendum, 
volving important constitutional changes, there ought to be 
some method of enforcing a direct appeal to the people on the 
particular subject* by a referendum before such measures should 
become law. The GovcTnment, however, was definitely adverse, 
and the Opposition was by no means unanimous. It was 
argued that a government defeated on a referendum could no 
more rciinain in office than if it were defeated on a dissolution ; 
and that the proposition practically amounted to this, that no 
measure of first-rate importance could be carried without an 
appeal to the country involving any number of other issues 
besides the particular measure. It wfis also more than doubtful 
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whether in the event of* a referendum the people would bestir 
themselves td vote, and really to express iheir will, in the same 
way as at a general election. 

In due < course the government introduced the three measures 
which it regarded ar of first importance ; the Home Rule Bill, 
Three i)iU8. a bill for the disestablishment and disendowment 
of the Anglican Church in Wales, and a bill for the abolition 
of plural voting. It was anticipated that the House of Lords 
would reject all the three measures, but that if the government 
remained in office the Home Rule and Welsh Disestablishment 
bills would automatically become law in 1914, and the Plural 
Voting Bill in 1915. 

The Home Rule Bill provided for the establishment of an 
Irish legislature in Dublin, with an executive under its control. 

The Irish representation at Westminster was to be 
The Home reduced to forty members. The intention was to 
Rule Bin. effect such a devolution of powers as should be com- 
patible with a corresponding but not identical devolution of powers 
for the self-government of Scotland, Wales, and England, the sup- 
remacy of the imperial parliament being secured. The strongest 
opposition was manifested by the Protestants of Ulster, who 
resented intensely the prospect of being placed under the control 
of a government conducted by a majority of Roman Catholics. 
It was also urged with vehemence that Irish Nationalists were 
at heart disloyal and hostile to the empire ; that the bill would 
thrust out the loyal people of Ulster from the British empire ; 
that Ulster at least should be excluded from the operation of the 
bill. It was answered that Irish loyalty to the empire would follow 
upon Home Rule as Dutch loyalty to the empire had followed 
upon the concession of self-government to the Boer colonies 
in South Africa ; that Ulster was not being thrust out of the 
empire at all ; and that if there was any reality in the fear of 
Roman Catholic domination in Ireland it was essential that 
the Protestantism of Ulster, and the immaise political influ- 
ence which it would be able to exercise in Ireland, should not be 
withdrawn by its separation from the rest of the country. It 
was urged also that the principle of devolution was based on 
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the recognition of national unity, that Ulster formed a part of the 
Irish national unity, and, finally, that even in Ulster there were 
only six counties (of which two were doubtful) 
where it could be claimed that Unionists were in a opposition 
majority. Ulster, however, was unconvinced, and 
under the leadership of Sir Edward Carson, Ulster ProtcsT:antism 
declared that it would offer armed resistance to government by 
an Irish legislature ; while open declarations were forthcoming 
that the officers of the British army would refuse to be em- 
ployed for the coercion of Ulster and would be justified in so 
doing. 

The argument for the Welsh Disestablishment Bill was based 
upon the same principle of nationality. Assuming that Wales 
has a nationality distinct from England, Wales was ^eiah 
entitled to decide for lierself whether she regarded the disestabUsn- 
Anglican Church as her national church and, if not, 
whether that Church's privileges and endowments should be 
continued. For thirty years the great majority of Welsh 
members sent to Westminster had demanded disestablishment ; 
the great majority of the inhabitants of Wales were not Anglicans. 
It was therefore right that in accordance with the Welsh demand 
the Church in Wales should be disestablished and disendowed ; 
always with due regard to life interests and to endowments 
since 1660, the year after which it might be considered that 
anything which had been given to the Church was intended 
specifically for the Anglican body. The Opposition claimed, as 
in the earlier case of the Irish Church, that the endowments did 
actually belong to the Church, that to take them away was 
robbery, that the Welsh people did not really desire disendow- 
ment, and, finally, that the Anglican Church in Wales could not 
be parted from the Anglican Church in England, of which eccle- 
siastically it was an integral portion. England and Wales were 
one, the Nationalist argument did not apply, and even if the 
Welsh wanted disestablishment they had no better title to 
claim separate treatment than Yorkshire or Cornwall. 

The Plural Voting Bill followed later. It had made a previous 
appearance, when it had been rejected by the House of Lords 
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as a plirty measure, intt’oduced merely in order to cancel the 
extra voting, power possessed by Unionists under the existing 
Plural voting:, system; it was now supplemented by registration 
clauses tp reduce the residential qualification required, thereby 
in effect conferring the vote on a large migratory labouring 
population. As before, the Unionists claimed that the sole 
object of the bill was to gain a party advantage by depriving the 
Opposition of votes to which they were entitled ; while Liberals 
declared that the Opposition themselves could find no better 
justification for the existing system than the fact that it in- 
creased the number not of the voters but of the votes on their 
side. 

During 1911 there was a moment more critical than was gener- 
ally known to the public at the time, when a war was barely 
Foreign averted. Differences between France and Germany 
affairs, in Morocco reached a very acute stage. It was 
1911 - 13 . understood that in certain circumstances of German 
aggression Britain would be bound to stand by France. Means 
were found of effecting a compromise which the two protagonists 
could accept without loss of dignity, and the danger passed. 
But the episode caused ^ some anxiety in England, lest the entente 
should prove to be of a more compromising character than was 
desirable. As in the case of the agreement with Russia regard- 
ing Persia, there was murmuring in some Liberal quarters 
against Sir Edward Grey’s conduct of foreign affairs. The time, 
however, was at hand when ‘the foreign secretary was to give 
convincing proof of his capacity. In spite of the diplomatic 
efforts of the powers a great war broke out between Turkey 
and the Balkan states. It was then admitted on all hands 
that Sir Edward won the complete confidence of the foreign 
diplomatists, in a degree almost without parallel, by his tact, 
his unmistakable sincerity, his sane and clear judgment, his 
singlemindcd devotion to the interests not of one power or 
another, but of the community of nations ; that to him far more 
than to any one else was due the prevention of a general com 
flagration. 

The government, as a government, remained obdurate to the 
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demand that it should commit itself toA measure extending tlac 
franchise to women. Moreover, to the great chagrin of m*any 
ardent supporters of that movement, the tide ^f other 
opinion which appeared to be setting steadily in favour prohlema. 
of votes for women received a serious set back from the develop- 
ment of the militant section ; which started upon a course of 
irritating popular feeling by a reckless destruction of property 
apparently intended to terrorise the government. At the same 
time the authorities found themselves helpless in the attempt 
to punish the offenders, because, being women, they could not 
be treated with the same uncompromising severity which would 
have been meted out to offenders of the other sex. The economic 
problem was emphasised by the great strikes of 1911 and 1912 
of railwaymen, coal-miners, and transport workers, which 
showed that the conflict between employers and employed 
might also very seriously involve the interests of the public 
at large. One edge of the problem was touched by the be- 
ginnings of legislation to establish a nlinimum wage, another 
aspect of it first by the budget of I909, and again by the 
Insurance Act of 1911 ; the Tariff Reformers, too, had their 
own remedy to propose ; but the problem of relating public 
control to the relations between employers and employed where 
they affect the public interest still remained to be faced. 

The year 1914 seemed destined to witness a party struggle of 
unparalleled virulence. The Home Rule Bill and the Welsh 
Church Bill had both been twice carried in the 1914. 
Commons and twice rejected by the Lords. Both, 
if carried for the third time now, would automatically become 
law in accordance with the Paiiiament Act. The Plural Voting 
Bill still required to be carried twice in order to be in the same 
position ; and it was cerfain that the government would not — 
if they could help it — dissolve before the plural voter had been 
eliminated. Over the Home Rule question the fiercest extremes 
of political passion were aroused. The Irish Nationalists saw 
the victory for whicli they had fought so long now almost within 
their grasp. Ulster Protestants, led by Sir Edward Carson, 
were grimly declaring that never under any circumstances would 
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Ulster submit to be governed by a Dublin parliament, and were 
hard at work; arming and drilling volunteers in defiance of the 
law. English Unionists, hesitating to subscribe to the doctrine 
that a minority is entitled to offer armed resistance to the declared 
will of the majority, concentrated on the claim that the c toying 
of the Home Rule Bill by means of the Parliament Act was un- 
constitutional, and that armed resistance would be justifiable if 
the Act were passed without a previous general election. The 
earnest desire expressed in the king’s speech that a settlement 
might be found in which all parties could make up their minds 
to acquiesce seemed by no means likely to be satisfied. The 
imminence of civil war was openly discussed. 

As a basis of settlement, the Government introduced an amending 
bill which should enable the six predominantly Protestant Ulster 
The criaiB. counties to vote themselves temporarily out of the 
operation of the Home Rule Bill ; the substantive Bill was carried 
through all its stages, though thrown out by the Lords. The Welsh 
Church Bill followed a like course ; the Government pledged itself 
to place both measures on the Statute-book before the end of the 
session, but also, if possible, to pass amending bills concurrently. 
The Plural Voting Bill was for the second time passed by the 
Commons and rejectecf by the Lords. The budget introduced 
by the chancellor of the exchequer grappled with large questions 
of land reform, liousing, and rural wages, and it was found neces- 
sary to drop a portion of it. The Home Rule Amending Bill, put 
forward by the Government and reluctantly accepted by the 
Irish Nationalists as a concession and a compromise, but de- 
nounced by the Opposition as an admission that the original bill 
was a bad one, and by Sir Edward Carson as a hypocritical sham, 
was returned by the Lords to the Common's in .a completely 
transmuted form, wholly unacceptable to the Government. A 
conference held between the party leaders at Buckingham Palace, 
at the instance of the Crown, exercised in'^a strictly constitutional 
manner, failed to produce any agreement. Once more a crisis 
of abnormal acuteness seemed to be imminent ; when the whole 
scene was suddenly and completely transformed at one stroke 
by occurrences wholly unconnected with the party issue. 
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^ At the end of June the British public?, absorbed in the Irish 
■l^uestion, had received with only a casual interest Jthe news of 
the assassination of the Archduke Ferdinand, heir- The thunder- 
apparent of the Austrian crown.' Towards the end 
of July, it was surprised to learn that Austria^ had issued an ulti- 
matum to Servia, where it appeared that the assassination plot 
had been hatched, Russia protested against the arbitrary treat- 
ment of Servia and threatened to mobilise. Sir Edward Grey 
endeavoured to procure the intervention of the four great powers 
not directly concerned — Germany, France, Italy, and Britain — 
to prevent a war, or at the worst to localise it. Germany, declar- 
ing that her treaty obligations to Austria prevented her from 
taking the concerted action suggested, and would compel her to 
support Austria if attacked by Russia, at the same time professed 
to be making earnest efforts to effect an agreement between 
Russia and Austria. France and Italy both favoured Sir Edward 
Grey's proposal, but it seemed almost certain that if war should 
break out, France would be involved by her obligations to Russia, 
and possibly Italy as a member of the Triple Alliance. Appar- 
ently, nobody wanted war, but every one was to be dragged into 
war by treaty obligations, because Servia postered conspirators. 
It seemed incredible that counsels of peace and common sense 
should not prevail, but if they failed, would it be possible for 
Britain to stand on one side ? And if Britain were involved, 
what part would she play ? 

On the instant, patriotism and public spirit rose to the occasion. 
There was no shadow of doubt that Sir Edward Grey at the 
Foreign Office commanded the national confidence Unity, 
as no other man could do, irrespective of party. By mutual 
consent, all debatable questions were suspended ; nothing was 
to be done by which ministers could be in any degree hampered. 
Only in one quarter, amongst the most advanced Radicals, was 
there a suspicion that the foreign minister had perhaps unduly 
committed the country to France by treaty obligations, and was 
not sufficiently zealous for the preservation of British neutrality. 
Ten days after the first realised indications of a possible war, the 
last doubt had been dispelled. Every breath of discord was 
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stijle(f Events marched with a startling swiftness. On 28th 
July, the British public was hardly thinking of modifying its 
holiday arrangements. On the next day it awoke to a sensible 
disturba^ice of business. On August ist it had not quite lost 
the last hope of peace, but on that day Germany declared war 
upon Russia. On August 3rd Germany declared war on France. 
On August 4th Germany violated her own guarantee of Belgian 
neutrality, and Great Britain declared war on Germany, the 
French and British declaration of war with Austria following 
on August loth and I2t}i, 1914. Tlie prime minister’s statement 
in the House of Commons on August 4th removed the last shred 
of doubt that while every effort had been made to prescr\^e 
peace honourably, every obligation of truth, justice, and honour, 
European freedom, even our own national existence, compelled 
us to war — a war the most tremendous, the most critical, and 
the most righteous in the annals of mankind. How magnificently 
that great appeal was answered from every quarter of the empire 
needs not to be told here ; upon the history of the war itself, 
Still in progress, we cannot now enter. 



NOTE 


TRAFALGAR 

A VERY recently issued Admiralty report on the evidence relating to 
the tactics employed by Nelson at Trafalgar has made it possible to 
give with more confidence than heretofore an account of the movements 
on the morning of 21st October and the beginnings of the engagement. 

The two fleets sighted each other at daybreak. The British were 
lying to the west of the combined fleet, which was heading approxi- 
mately from north to south towards Cape Trafalgar on its way to the 
Straits of Gibraltar from Cadiz. Villeneuve, on Buceniaure^ and the 
Spanish admiral Lavala, on the Santa Anna,»yvhh some ships between 
them, occupied the centre. The Spanish admiral Gravina was at the 
head of the line, and the French admiral Dumanoir in the rear division. 
As soon as Villeneuve saw from the movement of the British ships in 
the distance that an engagement was imminent and that the British 
attack was apparently directed on his rear, he ordered the whole line 
to wear and reverse its direction, so that what had been the rear became 
the van ; and the fleet began to move northwards towards Cadiz instead 
of southwards towards the Straits. Another effect of the change, exe- 
cuted with some difficulty owing to the lightness of the breeze, was that 
the whole line or column took a tuiwed form with its concave side 
towards the British. TJie movement was being carried out from about 
8 A.M to 10 A.M. 

When Nelson sighted the enemy his fleet was not in regular forma- 
tion. But in accordance wjth his previous intention he signalled to 
form order of sailing in two columns, and immediately afterwards, with- 
out waiting to complete^the formation, to sail on the east-north-east 
course as though to attack the enemy’s rear, shortly afterwards chang- 
ing the direction to due east. Villeneuve was then still moving south* 

ward. The wind was west-north- west, Nelson himself, on the Victory^ 

m 
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commanding the windw&rd or northern column, and Collingwood, on 
the Royal S^vereigfty commanding the leeward or southern column, the 
two columns following approximately a parallel course at about a mile 
apart, the F rench line being some five miles long. Villeneuve’s change 
of direction enabled Nelson to carry out precisely the method of attack 
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which he had outlined twelve days before Collingwood’s division was 
to engage what was now the enemy^s rear — striking the line at the twelfth 
ship from the rear — which it was to be his biisihcss to destroy. Nelson’s 
division, on the other hand, was at once to cut off and contain the van, 
striking the line at about the tenth ship, and to crush the centre, with 
Villencuve’s flagship. It was anticipated that the enemy’s centre and 
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rear would already be broken up and shattere^l before their van coujd 
manoeuvre to come to their assistance. Collingwood w?^s left a free 
hand, subject to orders which he might receive from the admiral, to 
carry out his part of the operation. 

The two columns advanced approximately in lipe ahead, each ship 
in the wake of its leader, and getting into position as the column 
advanced. The course then became north-easterly as the enemy moved 
northwards. Nelson’s column continued in ‘line ahead’ ; Collingwood’s 
changed to ‘line of bearing,’ so that each ship would come up not 
behind her leader but abreast. Collingwood, on the Royal Sovereign^ 
engaged the Santa Anna twenty minutes before any other ship came 
into action. Nelson appeared to be directing his attack to the centre 
of the enemy’s van where Dumanoir’s flagship was, and a cannonade 
opened ; but a few minutes later the Victory changed her course so as 
to make for the head of the centre where was Villeneuve’s flagship 
which he could not engage. Passing under the Bucentaur^s stern, his 
broadside raked her, but he was prevented by another ship from engag- 
ing her. The ships following him fell upoi^ the Bucentanre and the 
great ship next ahead of her, the Santhsi/na I'rinidad^ while the Victory 
was engaged by the Redoubialde* It was about half an hour later that 
Nelson received his mortal wound. The tw* British columns had 
closed upon the combined fleet not at right angles to it but on a north- 
easterly course, the course of that fleet being northerly and owing to 
the concavity of the enemy’s line, Collingwood’s column was able to 
attack the leading ships of the reafr almost simultaneously, the series of 
his ships being almost opposite to the series of the allied ships. Nelson’s 
plan was therefore carried out with precision. Collingwood’s column 
crushed the enemy’s rear \ Nelson’s* column crushed the enemy’s centre 
and kept a grip on p^rt of the van, the rest of which was unable to 
come jnto action and only atteg:ipted to do so when it was already too 
late. 
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7, 22; Austria declares war on, 47; 
alliance with the bund, 344-345. 
Baylen, capitulation of Dupont at, 42. 
Bazaine, Marshal Achille, capitulation of, 
at Metz, 347. 

Benjamin Disraeli, after- 
wards earl of, denounces Peel’s minis- 
try, 169; leader of the Protectionists, 
171 ; leader of the Commons and 
chancellor of the exchequer, 178 ; as a 
novelist, 200 ; and the India Bill, 293- 
294; attitude towards his party and 
democracy, 394 ; his first Reform Bill, 
394*295 ; chancellor of the exchequer 
and leader of the Commons in Derby's 


third administration, 319 ; his Reform 
Bill, 319-321 ; becomes prime minister, 
321 ; refuses to take office on Gladstone's 
defeat on the Irish University Bill, 365 ; 
second (Beaconsfield) administration, 
367 et seq, ; policy towards Russia and 
the Eastern question, 373 et seq, ; be- 
comes earl of Beaconsfield, 377 ; and 
the Berlin Congress, 379-380 ; resigns, 
382 ; death of, 403 ; and Protection, 500. 

* Bed-chaml)er Question,' the, 162, 496. 

Begum, the Oudh, joins in the mutiny, 

283. 

Belgium, the Waterloo campaign, 63-64 ; 
added to Holland, 70; independence 
effected, 202-203 ; establishes the Congo 
Free State, 423; and the nationalist 
movement, 504. 

Dellerophon, Napoleon on the, 69. 

Benefit of Clergy, abolition of, 89. 

Bengal, the Burmese and, 1 13-114; the 
mutiny in, 282 ; partition of, by Curzon, 
532, 551 - 

Bentinck, Lord George, nominal leader 
of the Protectionists, 171 ; death of, 178. 

Lord William, governor- general of 

India, 1 15, 210 et seq. 

Berar, transferred from the Bhonsla to 
the Nizam, 26; cession of, by the 
Nizam, 277. 

Beresford, General, commands expedition 
to South America, 31 ; reorganises the 
Portuguese army, 46 ; at Badajoz, 52. 

Beresfords, Waterford interest of, defeat- 
ed by the votes of the forty-shilling 
freeholders, 102. 

Berlin, Napoleon’s entry into, 33. 

Congress, the, 379-380. 

— r Decree, the, 36 ; and the U nited 
States, 58. 

Treaty, the, and the American 

question, 457-458 ; and the Concert of 
Europe, 511. 

Bernadotte, 53 ; brings Sweden into the 

• coalition against Napoleon, 56. 

Besika Bay, the British and French fleets 

at, 253 ; the British expedition to, 374, 
378.* 

Bessi^res, Marshal, due d Istrie, 42. 

Bethlehem, surrender of four thousand 
Boers at. 478. 

Bhartpur, Var with, 114-115; the effect 
of, 210. 

Bhonsla, the, ^,and the Mahratta war, 
25-27; territory of, raided by Amir 
Khan, Z09; British relations with, 
1 11-112 ; defeat and flight of, Z12. 

Bird, Robert Merttins, 214. 

Birmingham, given three members of 
parliament. 32 z. 
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Bismarck, Otto von, and the Polish re- > BouloSne, Napoleon’s army of invasion 
volt, 306; and the Schleswig-Holstein at, 8. ^ * 

, succession, 306 ; wrests German ascend- Bourbons, Napolcon^nd the, 1 1 ; restored 
ency from Austria, 342 et seq. ; favours to throne of France, 60 ; restored in 

Russian claims in the Black Sea, 363 ; Spain and the Sicilies after Waterloo, 

president of the Berlin Congress, 379 ; 70 ; oppressive rule of, *u Italy, 297 et 

and German unification, 507-508. seq. ; Spanish revolt against, 345-346. 

Black Sea, Russia opposes neutralisation Bowring, Sir John, and tljp Arrow in- 
of, 263 ; neutralised by the Treaty of cident, 268-269. 

Paris, 265. Boxer rising, the, 467-468. 

— Treaty, the (1871), 363, 366. Boycotting, 401-402; forbidden by il:e 

Blackwood's Magazine, 133. Papacy, 433-434. 

Bladensburg, Americans defeated by Bradlaugh, Charles, elected for North- 
Ross at, ampton, 401. 

Bloemfontein, Convention of, 238 ; 'Bradlaugh Relief Bill,’ the, 409, 

Milner’s conference with Kruger at. Brand, Hendrick, president of the Orange 
473 ; entered by Roberts, 477. Free State, 327, 390 ; and the diamond 

Blood River, battle of, 235. fields dispute, 391 ; and the Transvaal 

BlUcher, Gerhard Lebrecht von. Prince of revolt (1880-1881), 398, 

Wahlstaff, after Jena, 33 ; in the Water- 1 Brasyer, secures Allahabad wi;h Neill, 


loo campaign, 63-64; defeated at Ligny, 
64 ; retirement on Wavre, and junction 
with Wellington at Waterloo, 64-65 ; 
restrained by Alexander i. of Russia 
and Wellington, 70. 

Board of Control, under Ellenborough, 
294. 

of Education, establishment of, 483. 

Schools, creation of, 357. 

‘ Bobbies,’ introduction of, 89. 

Boers, the, and the British, 232 et seq. ; 
the Great Trek, 233; war with the 
Zulus, 234 ; friction with Britain, 235 ; 
condition of Transvaal, 392; and 
the Zulu disputes, 395. See South 
Africa. 

Boer War (1899-1902), 468 et seq. ; the 
colonies and the, 490; colonial assist- 
ance in, 490 ; British treatment oj non- 
combatants, 514 ; the Liberal party’s 
attitude to, 523-524. 

Bologna, and Italian unification, 298. 

Bonaparte, Jerome, made king of West- 
phalia, 33 ; his attack on Houggu- 
mont, 67. ^ 

Joseph, mnde king of Spain, 39; 

retires from Madrid*42 ; at Vittoria, 57. 

— r Louis, made king of ^Holland, 
30-31 ; rejects Napoleon’s continental 
system, 53. 

— Napoleon. See Napoleon i. 

Books, cheapening of, in fhe Victorian 
era, 522. 

Boomplaats, Andries Pretorius, defeated 
at, 236. • 

Boroughs, electoral incongruities of, 135 ; 
the London, 488-489. 

Bosnia, revolt of, 374 ; reorganisation of, 
under Austrian administration, 380. 

Botha, General, 478, 


i 


284. 

Brest, blockade of, 13. 

Bright, John, and the Anti-Corn Law 
League, 161 ; and the Adullamites, 318 ; 
and Disraeli’s Reform Bill, 320, 321 ; in 
the Gladstone cabinet (1869), 348; 
secedes from Gladstone on Home Rule, 


Brisbane, convict settlement at, 119, 238, 


ceases to lie a convict settlement, 239. 


Bristol, Reform riots at, 139. 

British Columbia and the British North 


j America Act, 331. 

1 East Africa, 424. 


• North America Act, the, 330-331. 

South Africa Company, 447 ; resigna- 
tion of Cecil Rhbdes, 471. 

Broad Church Movement, the, 339, 513. 

Brodrick, William St. John Freemantlc, 
at the War Office, 489. 

' Broke, Captain, his fight with the Chesa- 
peake, 59. 

Bromhead, Lieutenant, at Rorke’s Drift, 
396-397. 

Bronkhorst Spruit, battle of (1880), 398. 

Bronte, Charlotte, 522. 

Emily, 522. 

Browne, Sir Sam, secures Jellalabad and 
Gandamak, 387. 

Browning, Elizabeth Barrett, 168, aoo. 

Robert, 200, 338, 520-521. 

Buccleuch, duke of, opposes the abolition, 
of the Com Law, 171. 

Budget ; Melbourne ministry defeated on, 
163; Peel’s, 164-166, 169; dissatisfac- 
tion with Russell’s, 178 ; defeat of Dis- 
raeli’s, 179; Gladstone’s (first), 250-251, 
(1859-1865), 308 etseq.t 333; Harcourt’s 
death duty, 452 ; Asquith’s (1907)* 539 •' 
140yd George’s (1909), 544» 545* 
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Buenos Ayres, defeat of Whitelock at, 32 ; 
independence recognised by Canning, 
94 * P 

Builders* Union, the, 194. 

Building trade strike, the (1859), 335. 

Bulgaria, trouHes with Turkey, 373-374; 
atrocities in, 375, 377 ; the Berlin Con- 
gress and, ^379, 380. e 

Buller, Sir William Red vers, in the Boer 
War, 475 et seq. 

Bullion Committee, the (1819), 80, 

Bund, the, or North German Confedera- 
tion, 344. 

Burgers, president of the 7 'ransvaal, 
392 * 

Burgos, Wellington’s attack on, 55. 

Burials Bill, the, 400. 

Burke, murder of, in Phoenix Park, 404. 

405. 

Burma, the first war with (1824-1826), 
113-114 ; second war with, 210 ; annexa- 
tion of Pegu, 274 ; final, 441. 

Burnes, Sir Alexander, murder of, at 
Kabul, 216. 

Burns. Robert, 127, 

Burrard, Sir Harry, 42-43. 

Busaco, Wellington repulses Massena 
at, 51. * * 

Butler, Sir William, and the Boen War 
(1899-1902). 473- 

Butt, Isaac, parliamentary leader of the 
Home Rule party, 368 ; retires fiom 
the leadership of the Irish party, 381. 

Byron, Lord, aids the GreeKs, 95 , 
poetry of, 128, 131. 

Cable, the submarinfc, introduction of, 
193 - 

Cadiz, blockaded by the British, 18-19; 
by the French, 51. 

Cadoudal, Georges, executed for com- 
plicity in plot against Napoleon’s life, 

zx. 

Cairns, Lord, and Gladstone’s Irish 
Church Bill, 351. 

Calabria, British expedition to, under 
Sir John Stuart, 31. 

Calder, Admiral, at Ferrol, 16, 17-18, 
20. 

California, discovery of goldfields in, 
243 * 

•Cambridge, duke of, retirement of, 488. 

Cameron, Captain, imprisoned by 
Theodore, king of Abyssinia, 325. 

Campbell, Sir Colin, his Indian mutiny 
campaign, 288 et seq, 

Campbell-Bannerman, Sir Henry, 447 ; 
and the Liberal leadership, 491 ; 
becomes prime minister, 535 ; retire- 
ment and death of, 540. ^ 


Canada, crushes American invasion, 
59 ; hostility of, to the United States, 
116; domestic troubles of, 116-117; 
rising in, 160; Papsneau's rebellion, 
223-224; muddles of Governor Sir 
Francis Head, 224-225; Mackenzie’s 
insurrection, 225 ; administration of 
Lord Durham, 225-226; reunion of 
U pper and Lower Canada, and the new 
constitution, 226-228 ; the Act of 
Reunion and federation, 330; the 
British North America Act, 330-331; 
relations with the United States, 364- 
365 ; fisheries disputes, 365, 444 ; de- 
velopment of self-government during 
the Victorian era, 498-499 ; and im- 
perial defence, 550-551. 

Canals, development of, 120 r irrigation, 
m India, 214, 278. 

Canning, George, foreign secretary in 
Portland’s ministry, 34; and the 
seizure of the Danish fleet, 34-35; his 
quarrel and duel with Castlereagh, 
50 ; and the policy of non-intervention, 
76 ; president of the Board of Control, 
78, III ; relinquishes appointment as 
governor-general of India for foreign 
secretaryship and leadership of the 
Commons, 83 ; bis policy identi- 
fied with Castlereagh ’s, 87 ; advocate 
of Catholic emancipation, 88 ; sup- 
port’s Huskisson’s measures, 94 ; his 
foreign policy, 94-96 ; as prime minis- 
ter, 96 ; death of, 97 ; gives Has- 
tings a free hand against the Pindaris, 

III. 

Lord, governor-general of India, 

279 et seq. ; his proclamation against 
the, Oudh talukdars, 289; becomes 
viceroy of India, 290; denounced for 
his clemency, 290 ; Ellenborough’s 
dispatch to, 294 ; retires from India, 

332- 

Stratford. See Stratford de Red- 

^cliffe. 

Canningites, the, and Wellington’s 
ministry, 97 et Srq. ; the Tories and 
the, 9^-99 ; in Grey’s ministry, 134. 

Canrobert, Marshal, succeeds St. Arnaud 
in the Crimea, 259; at Inkerman, 
261. 

Canterbury, ’-archbishop of, and Glad- 
stone’s Irish Church Bill, 351-352. 

Canton, the incident, and attack 

on, 267-269 ; tiombardment of, 297. 

Cape Colony, occupation of, a8; re- 
tained by Britain, 61 ; acquisition of, 
by Britain, 71 ; British settlers in,» Z17- 
118 ; slavery, |,i8; British modifica- 
tion of the Dutch laws and institutions, 
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li8 ; Boer expansion from, 231 ; estab- 
lishment of self-government in, 238 ; 
addition of Griqualand West to, and 
responsible government in, 391 ; offer 
to contribute a ship to the navy, 489 ; 
development of self-government during 
the Victorian era, 499. See South 
Africa. 

Cape to Cairo project, the, 446. 

Capital, effect of machinery on the 
relations between labour and, 119- 
120 ; hostility between labour and, 
122 et seq. ; relations between labour 
and, 193 €t seq., 335-337, 353 et seq., 
359-360 ; hostility of, incurred by 
Gladstone, 366. 

punishment, restriction of, 159. 

Cardigan, and the charge of the Light 
Brigade, 260. 

Cardwell, his army reforms, 360-361. 

Cailos, Don, claimant to the Spanish 
throne, 204. 

Carlyle, Thomas, 200 ; and the 
Jamaican insurrection, 315, 339, 521. 

Carnarvon, Lord, colonial secretary, 
and Canadian federation, 330 ; in 
Disraeli's second administration, 368 ; 
resigns, 378 ; his colonial policy, 393 
et seq, ; resignation of, 395 ; his con- 
versations with Parnell, 418 ; resigna- 
tion of, 419 ; and colonial policy, 423 ; 
his colonial schemes, 499. 

Caroline of Brunswick, 82. 

Carson, Sir Edward, 557, 559, 560. 

Cartridges, the greased, precipitate the 
Indian mutiny, 282. j 

Cash payments, suspension and resump- t 
tion of, 80. I 

Caste, a factor in the Indian mutiny, ; 
281-282. * 

Castle Rackrent, Edgeworth's, 132. 

Castlereagh, Robert Stewart (afterwards 
marquess of Londonderry), 10 ; made 
secretary for war and the colonies, 
20; secretary for war in Portland’s 
ministry, 34; and the Peninsular WuV, 
45 ; his quarrel and duel with Canning, 
50; leturns to office, 56; represents 
Britain at the Congress of Vienna, 61- 
62 ; and the Quadruple Alliance, 76 ; 
popular hostility to, 77 ; death of, 83 ; 
the policy of, 83-84: at Congress 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, 85 ; at the Congress 
of Troppau, 85-86; and the Congress 
of Verona, 86-87. <• 

Catalonia, successful resistance of, to the 
French, 42. 

Cathcart, Sir George, in South Africa, 
236. 

Catholic Association, the, 101. 


Catholic emancipation, George iii.'s 
opposition to, 30 ; the struggle for, 
87-88, 99 ; it^failure to conciliate 

Ireland, 180-181. • 

Catholics and Home Rule, 432-434. 

Cato Street conspiracy, tbp, 81. 

Cattle and sheep farming, in Australia, 
119, 240-2^1. 

Cavagnari, Sir Louis, murddr of, 387. 

Cavendish, Lord Frederick, murder of, 
in Phoenix Park, 404-405. 

‘Caves,’ political, 318-319. 

Cavour, Camille, Count, and the unifica- 
tion of Italy, 298-300, 506. 

Cawnpore massacre, the, 284-285, 286. 

Cetewayo, Zulu king, menace of, 393 et 
seq. ; defeated and captured at Ulundi, 
397 ; restoration and death of, 397. 

Ceylon, taken by Britain, 61. 

Chamberlain, Austen, joins the cabinet, 

524- 

Joseph, and the Transvaal, 399 ; 

president of the Board of Trade 
in Gladstone’s second administration, 
400 ; denounces the House of Lords, 
411 ; and the Sudan War, 415 ; his un- 
authorised Radical programme, 418- 
419; and Home Rule, 419; and im- 
perialism, 423 ; and the Irish question, 
425 ; Liberal attempt to regain, 430 ; 
and free education , 439 ; becomes leader 
of the Liberal Unionists in the Com- 
mons, 439 : and local self-government 
for Ireland, 439 ; and the fisheries treaty 
with the United States, 444; becomes 
colonial secretary under Salisbury, 
455-456; repudiates the Jameson Raid, 
459; and the Uitlander grievances, 
472 ; and imperial federation, 499 ; 
visits South Africa, 524; raises Tariff 
Reform, 525^/ ; resigns, 528; and 
Tariff Reform, 534; and Old Age 
Pensions, 541. 

General Sir Neville, head of the 

British mission to Kabul, 386. 

Chancery, court of, 365. 

Chandos, his motion on the second 
Reform Bill, 138. 

Chard, Lieutenant, at Rorke’s Drift, 396- 
397 - 

Charles x. of France, deposition of, 106, 
202. 

Charles xiii. of Sweden, 53. 

Charles iv. of Spain, 38, 39. 

Archduke, 47. 

Alliert, king of Sardinia, heads the 

nationalist movement in Italy, 208. 

‘Charlies,’ superseded bv the police, 
89. 

Charlotte, Princess, popularity of, 80. 
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Chartered Company (South Africj^), 447, Schools Bill, 369 ; Patronage Act 

452 ;«resignation of Cecil Rhodes, 471. (Scotland), 369; relation of party 

Chartism, 160-161, *167 ; final efforts of, politics to, 422; Rosebery’s Welsh 

and the monster i^tition, 175-176. Disestablishment BiU, 452 ; Welsh dis- 

Chateaugay river, Canadian victory over establishment, 557, 5*59. 

Americans at, 59. Churchill, Lord Randolph, 403 ; attacks 

Chatham, Johft Pitt, earl of, 10 ; and the Lord Spencer's administration of 

Walcheren expedition, 48-49. Ireland, 418; chancellor of the ex- 

Chaulh, surrendered by the^ Mahrattas, chequer in Salisbury’s second ministry, 

26. 428-430 ; Radical sympathy with, 430 ; 

Chelmsford, Lord, in the Zulu War, 396- demands reduction of naval and mili- 

397. tary ex^^enditure, 488 ; and fair trade, 

Chesapeake^ the, beaten by the Shannon, ^ 

59. Cintra, Convention of, 43, 45. 

Chester Castle, Fenian conspiracy to Cisalpine republic. See Italian re- 
capture the military stores at, 322. public. 

Chesterfield, Rosebery’s speech at, 491. Ciudad Rodrigo, assault of, 53. 

Childers, Hugh Culling Eardley, joins Clanricarde estate, evictions on the, 429. 

Gladstone’s third ministry, 425. | Clare election, the, 102, 186. 

Children, employment of, 124 ; legisla- | Clarendon, earl of, in the Aberdeen 
tion in regard to, 149, 150-151; in mines : ministry, 250; foreign minister in 

and collieries, 168 ; restriction of the j Gladstone’s first administration, 348. 
hours of labour, 174 ; state regulation, | Classes, hostility of, 122-123. 

333, 334 ; and the doctrine of contract, Classicalism, in Victorian literature, 338. 
353. Clausel, Marshal, at Salamanca, 55. 

Chile, independence recognised by Can- Clerkenwell prison, Fenian attempt to 
ning, 94. blow up, 322. 

Chillian^^alla, battle of, 272-273.* Cleveland, duke of, opposes the Stockton 

China, war with (1839-1842), 163, 206, and Darlington r.iil way, 121. 

218 ; the incident, 267-269? w'ar President, and the Venezuela dis- 

with (1857-1858), 296-297; Japan’s war pute, 458-459, 460. 
with, 454 ; the Japanese war, and the Cloister and the Hearth, The, 338. 
European powers, 467 ; the Boxer Clontarf, great repeal meeting at, 186. 
rising, 467; relations with Ja|pan and Closure, parliamentary, 431 ; applied by 
Europe, 510-51 1. Gladstone to the second Home Rule 

Chinese labour in South Africa, S30-531 ;i Bill, 449. 
and the general delation of 1906, 535, Coal-fields, development of, 120. 

536 ; immigration suspended, 538. Coalition against Napoleon, 10 et seq. 

Chinhat, battle, of, 285, ministry, Alxirdeen’s, 179. 

Chitral, relief of, 454. Coalitions, British aversion from, 249. 

Chittagong, 114. Cobbett, William, 78. 

Cholera, minimisation of, 516. *Cobden, Richard, and the Anti-Corn 

Coleridge's, 131. Law League, 161, 164; Peel’s tribute 

Christina, queen regent of Spain, and to, 172 ; and the .<4 rA-<7W incident, 269. 

Don Carlos, 204. Cochrane at Jamaica, 17. 

Chrystler’s Farm, Canadian victory over C#drington, Admiral Sir Edward, at 
Americans at, 59. I Navarino, 97. 

Church, the, and the Test and Corpora- j Coercion Acts (Ireland), 182, 188, 401, 
tion Acts, 100; in Canada, 117; in 402. ♦ 

Ireland, 180 et seq. ; the Irish tithe ^ Colborn, 69. 

grievance and war, 181 et seq. ; com- | Colborne, Sir John (afterwards Lord Sea- 
mutation of tithe passed, 185; the j forth), goyernor-gencral of Canada, 
Oxford or Tractarian movement, 197 | 226. 

et seq, ; the Scottish, disruption of , Colenso, battle of, 476. 

1843, 199 ; Gladstone and Irish dis- j Coleridge, Saniu#^ Taylor, 127 et seq. ; 
establishment, 322-323 ; the Church of death of, 200, 

England N8.tional Society and elemen- Colley, Sir George, defeated and killed 
tary education, 152, 357; Irish dis- at Majuba (x88i), 308. 
establishment and disendowment, 348 CoUings, Jesse, gna small holdings, 
et seq,\ Endowed 419, 
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Collingwood, i8 ; at Trafalgar, 563 
et seq. 

Colonies, the, establishment of respon- 
sible government in, iqi ; the party 
system and colonial policy, 422-423 ; 
the new departure in colonial relations, 
442 et seq. ; the colonial conference, 
443-444, 489; and the diamond jubilee 
celebration, 489; development of self- 
government during the Victorian era, 
498 et seq . ; colonial preference, 526 ; 
use of the term Dominions, 550; im- 
perial defence, 550-551. See under 
separate titles. 

Colvin, Sir Auckland, financial adviser to 
the khedive, 409. 

Combination (among workmen), pro- 
hibited, 124, 125-126 ; repeal of the 
Acts against, 126, 193 et seq. 

Commerce, Napoleon’s attempt to destroy 
Hritibh supremacy, 3, 34, 35; British 
supremacy in, 71 ; Huskisson's advo- 
cacy of Free ”1 radc, 89 ; progress of 
Free Trade doctrine, 90 ; injured by 
Turkish piracy, 95 ; growth of, 119 
et seq. \ CoViden’s treaty with France, 
309; increase of exports from 1848- 
^ 1866, 313. 

Commons, House of, predominance of, 
accentuated by the Reform Bill, 141- 
142; modification of the oath for 
Jewish members, 294 ; and the demo- 
cratic development, 497 et seq. See 
Constitutional struggles. Lords, I^arlia- 
ment, and Resolutions. 

Commutation of Tithe (Ireland), 183-185. 

Compensation for Disturbance Rill, the 
(Ireland), 401. 

Compound householders, the, 318. 

Compulsory service., military or n^ival, 
one of the penalties for poaching, 123 ; 
Lord Roberts and, 539. 

Concert of Europe, the, 74, 265, 510-51 1. 

(.'onfederates, the (United States), 302. 

Confederation of the Rhine, the, 31, 33. 

Congo Free State, the, 423-424. • 

Conscience clause, 176. 

Conservation of energy, discovery of the 
kiw of, 518-519. • 

Conservatives, Peel and the, 171 ; 
Disraeli's leadership, 294-295 ; and 
Disraeli's first Reform Bill. 295 ; and 
the working classes, 370; Belaconsfield’s 
reconstruction of, 403 ; and Gladstone’s 
Franchise Bill (1884), 411 ; election 
compact with the Liberal Unionists, 
427; and naval and military expendi- 
ture, 488; and Russophobia, 502; and 
the humanitarian movement in legisla- 
tion, 513. 
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Consol^ conversion of, by Goschen, 434- 

435*. 

Conspiracy and Protection of Property 
Act, the, 370. • 

Conspiracy to Murder Bill, defeat of, 
Palmerston on, 292-293. 

Constantinople, disorder fti, 374 ; con- 
ference of powers at, 375. 

Constitution •Act (New Zeakxnd, 1852), 
247- 

Constitutional struggles : contest between 
the Commons and Lords as to con- 
trol of finance, 310-312 ; Lords and 
Commons, over Gladstone’s Irish Land 
Bill (1881), 402 ; the House of Lords 
and Gladstone’s Franchise Bill, 41 1- 
412 ; of 1910, 546-547 ; over Home 
Rule, 559'561- 

Constitutionalism, France and, 204. 

Consumption, efforts of medical science 
against, 516. 

Continental system, Napoleon’s, 35-36; 
repudiated by Louis Bonaparte, 53. 

Contract, freedom of, 173-174 ; (Ireland), 
3r88; 353, 354, 371. 

Convention of Cintra, 43, 45. 

Convict settlements, in Australasia, 118- 
119; dj^continued, 242. 

Copenhagen, battle of, 34. 

Corn Law (1815), the, 77, 90 et seq.\ 
Huskisson’s attack on, 92; the sliding 
scale adopted by Wellington, 99-100; 
agitation against, 160-161 ; repeal of 
the, 174 ; the shilling registration duty 
on, 492, 524. 

Gornw’allis, Admiral, 18. 

Charles, first marquess, and the 

Peace of Amien?, i ; returns to India 
as governor-general, 27. 

Corporation Act, repeal of, 100. 

Corporations, the, and parliamentary ro- 

• presentation, 135. 

Corrupt Practices Act (1883), 409-410, 

Colton famine, the, 304-305. 

goods, duties on, reduced by Huskis- 

son, 93. 

Cowper-Temple clause, the, 358-359. 

Cradock, General, at Lisbon, 46. 

Cranborne, Lord. See Salisbury, marquis 
of. 

Crete, autonomy established in, 462-463. 

Crimean War, the, 254 et seq . ; mis- 
management of the government, and 
sufferings of the troops, 261-262 ; com- 
mittee of inquiry demanded, 262, 

Crimes Act (Ireland, 1882), 405. 

(Ireland), suspension of, 438-439 J 

enforcement of, by Balfour, 4S5. 

Criminal code, the reformation of, under 
Peel, 87, 88, 
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Criminal ISaw Amendment Act.'tlic ( 1871), 
360^370 ; (Ireland), 431. 

Cromer, Lord, and the reorganisation of 

Egypii 409. 448, 468. 

Cronje, General, at Magersfontein, 476 ; 
captured at^Paardeberg, 477. 

Cross, Richard, Lord, home secretary in 
Disraeli’s second administration, 368. 

Mrs. Gee Eliot, George. 

Crown, the, relation of, to ministers, 155, 
156 ; and the land question in Australia, 
240-242 ; democracy and, 495 et seq. 

Cuesta,Don Gregorio Garcia de la, Spanish 
general at Talavera, 46. 

Cumberland, Ernest, duke of, 81, 159. 

Currie, Sir Frederick, and the outbreak 
at Multan, 271 ; supports Echvardes 
at Multan, 272. 

Curzon, Lord, viceroy of India, constitutes 
the north-west frontier a separate pro- 
vince, 469 ; partitions Bengal, 532 ; 
friction with Kitchener, and resignation, 

^532-533. ^ ^ 

Custozza, battle of, 344. 

Cuttack, transferred from the Bhonsla to 
the Nizam, 26. 

Cyprus, British occupation of, 380. 

Daba, battle of, 219 

Dalhousie, James, marquess of, governor- 
general of India, 223, 269 el seq. 

Dalrymplc, Sir Hew, 42-43. 

Danube, question of the free navigation 
of, 263, 265. f 

Danzig, virtual annexation of, by France, 
34 ' 

Dardanelles, Turkey ^ and the closing of 
the, 205 ; Palmerston sends fleet to, 

208. 

Darwin, Charles, 339-341, 517. 

Daulat Rao, 24 et seq, ^ 

Davis, Jefferson, 302. 

Davitt, Michael, 437. 

Death duties, introduced by Harcourt, 
452 ; Asquith and, 539 ; increased by 
Lloyd George, 544. '' 

penalty, egregious applicability of, 

88 . 

Delhi, captured by Lake, 26 ; in the 
mutiny, 283-286. 

Demarara, retained by Britain, 61. 

Democracy, the rise of, 73 ; effect of the 

* Reform Bill on, 141 ; the Reform Bill 
(1866), 315 ; Salisbury’s antagon- 1 

ism to, 406 ; the party system and, I 
421 ; and monarchism, 495 ; develop- : 
ment of, 497 et seq, ; development of, 
in Australasia, 550. 

Denmark : battle of Copenhagen, 34-35 ; 
and Napoleon’s continental system, 36 ; 
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and the Schleswig-Holstein succession 
(1864), 306 ; and nationalism, 504. 

Denominational problem, the, in the 
schools, 358-359, 482, 492'493f 537. 
541-542. 

Derby, Edward Geoffrey Smith Stanley, 
fourth earl of, 134; joins Peel, 162; 
opposes the repeal of the Corn Law, 
171, T72 ; first ministry, 178 ; resigns, 
179; his Irish Coercion Bill, 182 ; fails 
to form a ministry, 262 ; and the Arrow 
incident, 269; second administration, 
292 ; and parliamentary reform, 294- 
295 ; third administration, 318 et seq . ; 
and the Seven Weeks’ War, 324 ; 
opposes Gladstone’s Irish Church Bill, 

351* 

fifth earl (son of the preceding), 

obtains the neutralisation of Luxem- 
bourg, 324, 345; foreign minister in 
Disraeli’s second administration, 368 ; 
attitude towards Russia, and the 
Eastern question, 373, 375, 377, 378 ; 
resigns, 378; colonial secretary in 
Gladstone' s second adminisiiation, 400. 

Derbyshire, lawlessness in, 78. 

D’Erlon at \\’aterloo, 64, 67. 

Dervishes routed at Albara, 464. 

Detroit, capitulation of Americans at, 59. 

Devon Commission, the, on Ireland, 187- 
188. 

Devonshire, duke of, leader of the House 
of Commons (as Lord Hartington), 
370; and the Transvaal (1881), 398- 
399 ; secretary for India in Gladstone’s 
second administration, 400; and the 
Sudan WaV, 415 ; secedes from Glad- 
stone on Home Rule, 425 ; declines 
Salisbury’s offer of coalition and the 
le.xdership, 428 ; becomes duke of 
Devonshire, 439 ; joins Salisbury’s 
cabinet, 455 ; becomes leader of the 
government in the Lords, 524 ; resigns, 
528 ; his advice to Unionist Free 
Traders, 529. 

Oe Wet, Christian, Boer general, 479. 

Dhulip Singh, 220. 

Diamond fields, the South African, 391, 
447 - ‘ 

jubilee, Victoria's, 489. 

Dickens, Charles, 200, 338, 522. 

Dilke, SiraCharles, waives his claim to 
office in favour of Joseph Chamberlain, 
400, 438. 

Dinapur, mutiny at, 287. 

Dingan, the Zulu chief, 234, 392. 

Dinizulu, Zulu king, 397, 

Dinkar Rao, 283, 

Disestablishment* and disendowment of 
the Irish Churbh, 348 ei seq, y 366-367. 
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iDisruption, the (Scotland), 200. 

Dissenters, and religious education in the 
schools, 176. 

Dissipation of enei^y, discovery of the 
law of, 518-519. 

Divorce Act, 291. 

Court, the, 365. 

Doab, Jalandar, annexation of the, 223. 

Dockers’ strike (^889), the, 437-438. 

'Document,' the (abjuring Trade Union- 
ism), 195. 

Domestic problems (legislative), 145 
ei seg. 

Dominions, the, 550-551. See under 
Colonies, and separate names. 

Dongola, British advance to, 464. 

Dost Mohammed, rules gi eater part of 
Afghanistan, 211 ; deposition of, 215 
et seq, \ restoration of, 218; British 
treaty with, 274 ; and the Persian 
war (1856-1857), 280 ; death of, 332. 

Douro, the, passage of, by Wellington, 46. 

Dramatis Persontp, Browning's, 338. 

Dreadnoughts, effect of the introduction 
of. 543- 

Dresden, battle of, 56. 

Drummond, Thomas, his administration 
of Ireland, 184-185. 

Dufferin, I.ord, in Egypt, 409; and the 
north-west frontier of India, 440-441 ; 
and the adrni'-sion of natives to the 
higher administrative posts, 441 ; 
creation of the National Congres.s, 441- 


442. 

Dumanoir, French admiral, at Tiafalgar, 
563, 565. 

Dunraven, Lord, and Irish devolution, 
53i'S32. 

Dupont, de L’Istang, General, capitula- 
tion of, at Baylcn, 42. 

Durban, Sir Benjamin, and the Kaffir 

f War, 233. 

prban, British settlement at, 23.^. 
urbar, the (1876), 386, , 

Durham, John George Lambton, earlJ 
of, in Canada, 225-226. ^ 

Duties, reduction of, bf Huskisson, 89 
ft^seq. ; reduction of, by Peel, 1^-165, 
169, 171 ; reduction on sugar, by 

Russell, 173; Gladstone's reductions, 
251, 310. ^ 

Dynastic system, the, and the Nationalist 
movement in Europe, 503. 


East Indi.a Company,* friction with 
■Wellesley', 22-23 I objects to the policy 
of Hastings, 113; charter of, renewed 
(1813), 116; trade monopoly of, abol- 
ished, 151-152 ; termination of, 290, 
291, 293. 


Eastern *question, the. Canning’s policy 
in, 95-96 ; Palmerston’s, 202, 204 tt 
seq. ; Russia propo»s dissolution of 
Turkey, 251 et seq. ; Salisbury and, 
457-458; Lord Kimberley and, 457; 
Salisbury's Armenian polfCy, 461-462 ; 
and the Berlin Treaty, 511. See 
Balkans, RN-sia; and 'i'urkay. 

Ecclesiastical Commission, Peel’s, 157. 

Titles Bill, the, 176. 

Economics, disturbance of, after the 
Napoleonic war, 76 et seq. ; (1852- 
1868), 333. 

Edgar, shot at Johannesburg, 472. 

Edgeworth, Maria, 132. 

* Edinburgh le*tter,' the, 170. 

Edinburgh Revieiv, The, 133. 

Education, first national grant for, made 
byGiey, 152; grant for, increased by 
Melbourne, 162; work of the Russell 
ministry for, 176 ; W estern methods of, 
introduced into India by Bentinck, 
214 ; state, in India, 278 ; Low'e’s 
code (1862), 313; the demand for, 
356.357 ; the voluntary schools, 357 ; 
Forster's Bill, 357-359; Forster’s Act 
(1870), ^66, 367 ; the Endowed Schools 
Hill, 369; made free, as well as com- 
pulsocy, 439; Sir John Gorst’s Bill, 
481-483 ; establishment of the Board 
of, 483 ; the Acts of 1897 and 1899, 
483; Salisbury’s Bill, 492-493; helps 
to unite^tbe Liberals, 524 ; Campbell- 
Bannerman’s Bill, 537-538 ; the 1908 
4>il!, 541-542. 

Edward vii,, accession of, 491 ; and the 
entente cordiale, ^if34 ; and tlie consti- 
tutional crisis, 546-547 ; death of, 547- 
54^* 

Kdwardes, Lieutenant Herbert, marches 

• on Multan, 271. 

Egypt, Napoleon's attempts on, 3, 5 ; 
evacuation of, 32 ; and the Greek 
stiuggle for independence, 95, 97; 
ambition of Mehemet Ah, 204-205 ; 
and the Suez Canal, 372 ; Anglo-French 
directions of the finances of, 406-408 ; 
British occupation of, 408-409 ; and the 
Sudan, 413 ; irritation of France at the 
British occupation of, 441 ; under Lord 
Cromer’s administration, 448 ; recon- 
quest of the Sudan, 464-465 ; France 
agrees to leave Britain a free hand in, 
534- 

Elba, Napoleon exiled to, 57. 

Eldon, John Scott, lord cliancellor, 10; 
a progressive Pittite, 97. 

Electoral reform, attitude of the Canning- 
ites towards, 98 ; demanded by the 
PeopJe’s Charier, 160. See Reform. 
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Electricity, development of, during the | 
VJtitorian era, |;t5. , 

Elgin, governor»r:eneral of Canada, 227- ! 
228 ; appointed plenipotentiary to 
China, 296 ; his negotiations with 
Japan, 307 ; viceroy of India, 332 ; 
454, 466-467. 

Eliot, Ge9rge, 338, 522. c 
Ellenborough, Lord (1), 28, 78-79. 

(ii) governor-general of India, 217 ; 
andtheRani Jin dan, 220-221 ; recalled, 
221 ; and Canning’s Oudh proclama- 1 
tion, 294 ; retirement of, 294. j 

Emancipation Act, the, trouble over, in 
Jamaica, 229-230. ' 

slave, in South Africa, 233. 

Emigration: to Canada, 117; to Cap«' , 
Colony, 117-118 ; to Australia, 118-119. 
Emmett, Robert, rebellion of, q. 
Employers and Workmen Act, the, 370- 

371. 

Employers' Liability Act, the, 401. 

Liability Rill, Gladstone's, 450-451. . 

Encumbered Estates Act (Ireland), 189,. 
315. 354- 

Endowed Schools Act, tne, 369. 
Endymion^ Keats’s, 131. 

Enfield rifle, the, greased cifrtridges of, 
precipitate the Indian mutiny, 282. « 

Enghien, the Due d’, murder of. ii. 
Engineers, the Amalgamated Society of, | 
196-197. ' 

Entente cordialty the, 533-534, 549- ' 

Erlon, Drouet d’, wastes lilhe between 
Ligny and Qua ire Bras, 64. 67. , 

Essay, the (1798-1830), development o'", 
133- 

Essays, Macaulay’s, 200. 

Essays and Ea'iervs, 339. 

Europe, the revolution in, 342 et seq. , 
nationalist movement in, 503<r/jr^. • 
European Concert, the, 74, 265. 

Evicted Tenants Bill (Ireland), 452-453. 
Evictions (Ireland), 401 et seq., 429, 432. 
Evolution, the doctrine of, 517. 
Exploration of AustJ alia, 119. • 

Export duties, abolition of, 165, 169. 
Exports, increase of, from 1848-1866, 313. 
Eylau, battle of, 33. 

Eyre, Edward, governor of Jamaica, 
315 ; his suppression of the insurrec- 
tion of 1865, and prosecution, 328-329 | 

F'S, THE THREE, 4O2. 

Factory Acts: Althorp's, 148 ; Sir Robert 
Peel's, 149; Sir James Graham’s, 168; 
Fielden’s, 173-175, 192;’ extension of 
the, 333*334 ; and the doctrine of con- 
tract, 353 ; ccxJification of, 381 ; and 
the humanitarian movement, 512. 
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Fair trade, 424, 525, 527. 

Family compact, the (Canada), 116, 
117. 

Famine : India (1897), 466-467. 

potato (Ireland), 170, 187, 188, 382. 

* Fancy franchise,' 320. 

Fashoda incident, the, 464-465. 

Federals, the (American Civil War), 302. 

Federation, bill to sanction, in South 
Africa (1877), 394, 

imperial, 443. 

Fenianism, 316-317, 322, 356, 433. 

Ferdinand i. ol Sicily, 30, 61 ; restored 
through the intervention of Austria, 

86 . 

Ferdinand 1 1 of Sicily, grants and revokes 
constitutions, 208 ; misgovernment of, 
267. 

Ferdinand vii. of Spain, 38-39; death 
of, 204. 

Archduke, assassination of, 561. 

I'errol, blockade of the French fleet at, 

13. 14. 

Fielden, John, his F.ictory Act, 173-175. 

Fielding, Henry, 

Finance: suspension and resumption of 
cash payments, 80 ; unsatisfactory ex- 
pedients, 87 ; Liberal weakness in, 163 ; 
Peel’s, 164 et seq. ; Commons’ control 
of, asserted by resolutions, 31 1 -312; the 
single bill introduced, 312; Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill's demands for reduc- 
tion of naval and military expenditure, 
488 ; the budget of 1909 and its rejec- 
tion by the Lords, 544 et seq. 

J’mlay, Robert, robbed by the Greek 
government, 209. 

Firozpur, British advance on, 222. 

Kirozshah, Gough’s victory at, 222. 

FUjcal policy, of the colonies, 489. 

reform, Chamberlain and, 525 e/ seq. ; 

Balfour and, 531. 

Fitzgerald, Vesey, president of the Board 
of Trade, 102. 

Fitzherberl, Mrs..* mar ried to George IV. , 
82. 

Flushing, taker, by Ch.atham, 48. 

Fontainebleau, Treaty of, 38. 

I'oorf, rise in the price of, during the 
Napoleonic era, 1. 

Foreign Enlistment Act, the, 364. 

policy : Palmerston’s, 201 et seq . ; 

the party system and, 422 ; Salisbury’s, / 
459 

Forster, W. j.., and education, 357-359 ; 
chief secretary for Ireland in Glad- 
stone’s second administration, 400 ; and 
the Kilmainham Treaty, 404; offers to 
return to Ireland after the Phoenix Park 
murders, 405. 
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Forty-shilling freeholders, 102 ; dis- 
franchisement of, in Ireland, 104. 

Fouch6, Joseph, head of the French 
ministry after Waterloo, 69. 

‘Fourth Party,' the, 481. 

Fox, Charles James, supports Pitt, 9 ; 
antagonism of George 111. to, 9-10 ; ‘ 
becomes foreign secretary in Gren- 
ville’s ministry, 28 ; death of, 31. 

France, and the Peace of Amiens, i ei 
seq. ; intrigues with the Mahrattas, 
23; abdication of Napoleon, 57; 
accession of Louis xviii., 60; seizure 
of her colonies during the struggle 
with Napoleon, 58 ; and the Congress 
of V’enna, 61 ; the Treaty of Paris (11) 
70; reinstatement of, by the powers, 
85 ; threatens intervention in Spain, 
86 ; intervention in Spanish affairs 
prohibited by liritain and the United 
States, 94; and the Eastern question, 
95 et seq, ; the revolution of 1848, 175 ; 
Louis Napoleon’s coup d' Aiat, 178 ; 
and the question of P>elgian independ- 
ence, 202-203 ; Louis Philippe made 
king, 202 ; and the Belgian question. I 
202-203; relations with Britain, 204; | 
and Mehemet Ah, 205 ; hostility to the 
treaty of London, 206; the revolution 
of 1848, 207 ; friction l^tween Britain 
and, over the ECastern question, 207 ; 
and the integrity of Turkey, 251 et ^eq . ; 
and tlie Crimean War, 264-265 ; in the 
Chinese War of 1857-1858, 296; 
relations with, 297 ; and the unifica- 
tion of Italy, 297 €t seq. ; dubious 
relations with Britain, 308; Cobden’s 
commercial treaty with, 309; Napo- 
leon III. outwitted by Bismarck, 343- 
^44; and Luxembourg, 345 ; policy 
in Italy, 345 ; resists the Hohenzollern 
candidature for Spam, 345-346; the war 
with Germany (1870-1871), 346-347; re- 
public declared, 347; monarchy and 
republicanism in, 347-348; GladstonVs 
policy in regard to the w'ar of iSyc^ 
362-363 ; and the Shop Canal, 372-373 ; 
and the Eastern question 374 ; coloni- 
sation in Africa, 423-424 ; and ^iirma, 
441 ; and the Newfoundland and Cana- 
dian fisheries disputes, 444 ; danger of 
war with Siam, 452 ; Salislmry’s agree- 
ment wntli, in regard to Siam, 457, 460 ; 
and the Armenian question, 458 ; dis- 
like of British policy tin Egypt, 464; 
and the war between China and Japan, 
467 ; British relations with during the 
Victorian era, 501 ; and nationalism, 
503; effects of the Franco-German 
War, 508-509; Gernftn treatment of 


non-oombatants in, 514; Ae entent 
cordiaU with Britain, 533-534 ; Agree- 
ment with Britain's to Egypt and 
Morocco, 534 ; th^ entente cordiale, 
549; the Moroccan crisis (1911), 558; 
and the European War (4914), 561. 

Franchise, extension of, in Ireland, 102; 
anomalies ^f, 135-136; the great Re- 
form liill, 136-141; kusselT and, 178; 
Disraeli's fiist Reform Bill, 294-295; 
Russell’s proposals for the extension 
of the, 317-318 ; Disraeli’s Reform Act, 
319-321 ; Gladstone's Franchise Bill 
(1884), 410 et seq. 

Francis li., king of the two Sicilies, 299. 

Frankfort, taken by P»-ussia, 344. 

Fraser, General, 27. 

Frederick William lll. of Prussia, 21, 

33. 

Tree Church of Scotland, the, 200; and 
! the Church Patronage (Scotland) Act, 

369- 

Trade, Huskisson and, 89 ct seq., 

134 et seq. ; pailiarnentary resolution 
on (1852), 179 ; the era of, 191 ; causes 
repeal of the Navigation Acts, 228 ; 
E'rench opposition to, and Napoleon 
in.’s conversion to, 309; ascend- 
ency^ of, during the Victorian era, 500- 
501 ; challenged by Chamlx;rlain. 525 
et seq. ; the issue of the 1906 geneial 
election, 534-535 ; Lilxiral finance and, 
546 

Freedom t)f contract (Ireland), 188. 

FVeeman, Professor Jidward, 339. 

I*remantlc (Australia) settlers at, 238. 

French, Sir John,# relieves Kimberlev, 
475. 476. 

French Canadians, the, 223 et seq. 

French Fei'olution^ Carlyle’s, 200. 

Jl'rere, Sir Bartle, and Afghanistan, 384 ; 
high commissioner in South Africa, 
393 et seq. 

E'riedland, Napoleon defeats the Rus- 
sians at, 33. 

Frost, John, charti.st leader, charged 
with high treason and transported, 
161. 

Froude, James Anthony, 339; his 
journey round the empire, 394, 521. 

Fuentes d'Ofioro, battle of, 52. 

Gakkwar, the, ami British rule, 25, 21 1. 

(iambetta, Lt^on, 347. 

Gandamak, secured by Sir Sam Browne, 
387 ; Treaty of, 387. 

Garibaldi, Giuseppe, and the unification 
of Italy, 299-300; attack on Rome, 
345; his part in the national move- 
ment, 506. 
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Gascoyne,* General, carries a emotion 
agahist the Reform Bill, 137. 

Gaskell, Mrs., 33K 

Gastein, Convention of, 343, 344. 

Gatacre, Sir William, defeat of, at Storm- ; 
berg, 476. ^ ; 

General Assembly, the (Scotland), 199- I 
200. , 

Service Enlistment Act (1856), 
sepoy repugnance to, 282, 290. 

Geneva Court of Arbitration, the, 364. 

Geology, progress of, in the nineteenth 
century, 517. 

George lii., relations with Addington, 8 ; 
with Pitt, 9-10; his final incapacita- 
tion, 50, 72 ; general contempt for the 
family of, 80 ; death of, 81. 

George iv., depravity and unpopularity, 
of, as regent, 80 ; accession, 81 ; arid i 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, 82 ; and the queen, 82 ; | 
his opposition to Catholic emancipa- j 
lion, 10 1 ; death of, 105 ; debasement ' 
of the crown by, 105. j 

George V. , accession of, 548 ; visit to ' 
India, 551 r and the Parliament Act, ; 
553*554 1 and the Home Rule crisis, 560. \ 

— ^ Prince, of Greece, made governor ' 
of Crete, 463. • 

— David Lloyd, chancellor qf th** 
exchequer, 541 ; his ‘ people’s budget ’ 
(1909), 544 ; and the National Insurance 

Act. SS4-SSS- 

Germ theory, the. 516. 

German East Africa, 446. 

Germany, Napoleon’s relations with th^ , 
minor states of, 2, 3, 4 ; confederation 
of the western states of, after Water- 
loo, 70; revolutions in, 208; and the 
Schleswig-Holstein succession (1864), * 
306; creation of the empire, 342;! 
Prussia dissolves the German con-, 
federation, 344; proclamation of the ‘ 
empire at Versailles, 348 ; colonisa- j 
tion in Africa, 424 ; and New Guinea, ! 
443 » growth of antipathy to England, | 
461 ; and the Cretan settlement, 463 ; 
acquisitions in China, 467 ; and the 
nationalist movement, 503 ; unifica- 
tion, $o6etseg.; suspicion of English 
policy, 534 ; creation of the empire, 
*508-509; Junkerism and Jingoism, 
550; differences with France over 
Morocco, 558 ; the great war with 
(1914), 561-562. See Prussia. 

Ghazni, capture of, 216, 217. 

Ghurkas, the, war with, no, *111 ; at - 
Lucknow, 289. 

Gilbert's Act, 153. 

Gillespie, Colonel, suppresses the sepoy 
mutiny at Vellur, 107. 


Gipps, Sir George, governor of 
South Wales, 240. 

Gladstone, William Ewart, colonial 
minister under PeeJ, 171 ; chancellor 
of the exchequer in the Aberdeen 
ministry, 250 ; declines to serve under 
Derby, 262 ; withdraws from Palmer- 
ston’s administration, 263; and the 
Arrow incident, 269 ; chancellor of the 
exchequer, 296; his sympathy with 
Italian unification, 300; his budgets, 
308-309, 310, establishes the Post 
Office Savings Bank, 313; leader of 
the Commons, 314; and Disraeli's 
Reform Bill, 320, 321 ; and Irish dis- 
establishment, 322-323 ; first adminis- 
tration, 324 ; effect of his budgets, 
333 ; his first administration, 348 et 
f*/. ; the disestablishment and dis- 
endowment of the Irish Church, 348 
et seq. ; his Irish Land Bill, 355-356 ; 
education, 356 et seq. ; trade unions, 
359-360; army reforms, 360-361; 
abolition of army purchase, 361 ; 
Lowe’s finance, 362 ; Licensing Bill and 
Ballot Act, 362 ; foreign policy, 362- 
363 ; the American claims and arbitra- 
tion, 363-365; Irish University Bill, 
365; Judicature Act, 365-366; defeated 
on appeal to the country, 366-367; 
and party disloyalty, 367; withdraws 
from the leadership of the Liberal 
party, 370; and the Bulgarian atro- 
cities, 375 ; the Midlothian campaign 
(1879), 382 ; and the Transvaal, 397- 
3 q 8 ; restores independence to the 
Transvaal, 398-399; second adminis- 
tration (1880-1885), 400 tt seq. ; pro- 
poses enfranchisement of the agri- 
cuhural labourer, 400; the Burials 
Bill, and Ground Game Act, 400 ; the 
Employers’ Liability Act, 401 ; and the 
Bradlaugh difficulty, 401 ; Irish 
legislation (1881-1882), 401 et stq. ; 
Egypt, 406 et seq. ; Ireland (1883), 

• 409 ; Corrupt Practices Act, 409-410 ; 
Agricultural Holdings Act, 410 ; the 
liberty India Bill, 410 ; Irish dyna- 
mite ^)utrages, 410; franchise exten- 
sion, 4t2 ; the Redistribution Bill, 
412 ; the trouble in the Sudan, 
Gordon and Khartum, 413 et seq, \ 
the Penjdeh incident, 417-418 ; defeat 
on the budget, and resignation, 418 ; 
and Home Rute, 419; and lawlessness 
in Ireland, 432 ; and Welsh disestab- 
lishment, 439-440; prime minister for 
the fourth time, 440, 447 ; and Uganda, 

' 448 ; his second Horae Rule BUI, 448- 
450; Ix>cal Oj^tion, Employers’ Lia- 
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bility, and Parish Councils Bills, 4^0- 1 
451 ; retirement 451 ; the personality 
of, 480; death of, 486-487; and Free 
Trade, 500; anS reform of the House 
of Lords, 547. ' 

Glasgow Trades Council, the, and the 
Master and Servant Act, 334-335. 
(ioderich. See Robinson, Frederick. 
Godoy, Don 'Manuel de, deluded by 
Napoleon, 38-39. 

Golduelds, discovery of, in Australia, 

2 ^ 3 . i 

Gordon. General, in the Sudan, 413 | 

et seq. I 

Jamaican insurgent, 328 ; executed, | 

329- , 

Gorst, Sir John, his Education Bill, 481- 

483- 

Goschen (afterwards Lord), secedes 
from Gladstone on Home Rule, 425 ; 
chancellor of the exchequer, 429 ; and 
the conversion of consols, 434-435 ; 
and naval expansion, 488 ; retires, 
489. 

Gosford, Earl, chief commissioner in, 
and governor-general of Canada, 224. | 

Gough, Sir Hugh (afterwaids Lord), his 
victory at Maharajpur, 221 ; routs j 
the Sikhs at Mudki, 222 ; at Firozshah, 
222 ; his campaign in the Punjab, 271 
et seq. 

Goulburn, Henry, chancellor of the 
excheciuer, 166. 

Graham, Sir James, his factory bills, 
168 ; and the Canadian demand for 
repeal of the Navigation Acts, 228 ; 
in the Aberdeen ministry, 250 ; with- 
draws from Palmerston's administra- 
tion, 263. • 

Grand National Consolidated Trades 
Union, the, 195, 196. 

Granville, in the Aberdeen ministry, 250 ; 
and Gladstone’s Irish Church Bill, 352 ; 
and tlie Black Sea Treaty (1871), 3634 
retains leadership in the Lords, 371*; 
and Russia, 373 ; foreign minister, in 
Gladstone’s secona administration, 
40d; joins Gladstone’s third ministry, 

425* 

Gravelotte, battle of, 3^7. 

Gravina, Spanish admiral, aj Trafalgar, 

563* 

Greased cartridges, the Indian mutiny 
precipitated by the, 282. 

Great Trek, the (South Africa), 233. 

— Western Railway, the, 192. 

Greece, revolt of, against Turkish 
dominion, 86; the powers and, 87; 
Struggle with Turkey^or independence, 
9S et seq. ; Canning’s policy towards, 
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in her struggle against Turkey ,,95.97; 
independence of, established, 204 ; the 
Finlay and Don Racifico affairs, 208- 
209; war with Turkey, 462 463; and 
the nationalist movement, 504. 

Greek Christians, controversy of, with 
the Latin Christians in regard to the 
I Holy Pladfes in Palestine, •52-253. 
j Green, John Richard, 339, 521. 

Grenville, William Windham, Earl, and 
the Peace of Amiens, i ; supports Pitt, 
9; his administration, 28-30; and the 
Berlin decree, 36-37. 

Grdvy, Jules, president of the French 
republic, 347. 

Grey, Charles, second earl, in the Gren- 
ville ministry, 28 ; becomes prime 
minister, 106; and electoral reform, 
134 et seq. ; and the coercion of the 
peers, over the Reform Bill, 142-143 ; 
his ministry (1833-1834), 144 et seq. ; 
Peel’s attitude towards, 144- 145 ; new 
problems, 145-146 ; abolition of 
slavery, 146-148; factory legislation, 
148 et seq. ; Bank Charter Act, and East 
India Company Charter, 151 ; estab- 
lishes judicial comijnittee of the privy 
council, 152; the first national grant 
for Education, 152 ; Poor Law Amend- 
ment, 152-154; resigns, 154 ; and the 
Irish problem, 183, 

Henry, third earl, declines to join 

Melbourne’s ministry, 171. 

Sir Edward, and foreign policy, 

• 422 ; dissatisfaction with his policy, 
558 ; his peace negotiations with Ger- 
many, 561-562. 

Sir George, governor of New 

Zealand, settles the Maori trouble, 
246 ; opposes the home government’s 
measures, 246 247; withdraws from 
New Zealand, 326; made governor of 
South Africa, 326, 327. 

General, his victory at Puniar, 221. 

Griqualand West, 235-236 ; acquisition 
of, 391 ; joined to Cape Colony, 391. 

Grote. George, 339. 

Grouchy, Marshal, sent in pursuit of 
BlUcher, 65, 67, 68. 

Ground Gaine Act, the, 400. 

Gubat, battle of, 4x7. 

Gujerat, battle of, 273. 

Gustavus IV. of Sweden, and the Napo- 
leonic campaigns, II, 43. 

Gwalior, and the British ascendency, 21 1, 
220; war with, 221 ; and llie custom 
of adoption, 276; troops of, join the 
mutiny, 283, 284 ; the Jhansi Rani and 
Tantia Topi proclaim Nana Sahib 
peshwa, 289. 
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Habev'^s CORPU'i, suspension of, 78 ; sus- 
pension of, in freland, 182, 317, 322, 
402. i 

Hague Peace Conference, the, si 2. 

Haidarabad (in Sindh), attack on the 
British resiliency at, 219; (in the Dec- ' 
can), see Nizam. ‘ 

Haldane, Lord, as war nlmister, 539: , 
the territorials, 540. 1 

Hanover, Napoleon and, 7 ; occupation | 
of, by France, 10 ; Napoleon’s bargain- I 
ings with, 32 ; passes to Ernest, duke | 
of Cumberland, and is separated from 
Great Britain, 159, 503; annexed by 
Prussia, 344. ' 

Hansard, Stockdale v,, the libel case of, ! 
162. 

Harcourt, Sir William, in Gladstone’s ; 
second administration, 400; joins , 
Gladstone's third ministry, 425 ; chan- ' 
cellor of the exchequer, 447 ; and the 
premiership, 451 ; retirement of, 491. 

Hardenberg, Count, Prussian represen- 
tative at the Congress of Vienna, 62. 

Hardinge, Sir Henry, governor-general 
of India, 221 ; at Firozshah, 222; con- | 
dition in India on his withdrawal, 269, 1 
270. I 

' Hares and Rabbits’ Bill, the, 406. 

Hargraves, Edward, discovers gold at j 
Summer Hill Creek, Australia, 243. 

Hartinglon. See Devonshire, duke of. 

Hastings, marquis of (Moirii), in the | 
‘ Talents ’ ministry, 28 ; governor- | 
general of India (as Lord Moira), iicf; 
and the Nepalese ^war, iio-iii; sup- | 
presses the Pindaris, 111-112 ; and j 
breaks up the Mahratta confederacy, j 
112-113 ; resigns, 113. j 

Havelock, Sir Henry, in the Persian War 1 
(1856-1857), 280; his Indian mutiny 
campaign, 285 et seq. ; enters Luck- 
now, 288 ; death of, 288. 

Hawkesbury, Lord. See Liverpool. 

Head, Sir Francis, governor of Upper 
Canada, 224-225. 

Heavy Brigade, charge of the, at Bala- 
clava, 2^. 

Heligoland, ceded to Germany, 446, 461. 

Helvetic republic, the, 3. 

Herat, siege of, 215 ; seized by Persia, 280; 
establishment of a British agent at, 384 

Herbert, Lord, declines to serve under I 
Derby, 262 ; resigns from Palmerston's j 
administration, 263. 

Herschell, Lord, joins Gladstone’s third 
ministry, 425. 

Herzegovina, revolt of, 374 ; reorganisa- 
tion of, under Austrian administration, 
380. , 


British Empire 

Hesse, annexed by Prussia, 344. 

Hicks Pasha, defeated by the Mahdi, 

Hicks- Beach, Sir Micnael, as Irish secre- 
tary, 428 ; resigns, 430 ; chancellor of 
the exchequer, 456; retirement of, 
524 - 

High Court of Justice, the, 365. 

Hill, General, at AlmaraZ, 54. 

Hinduism, suppression of the practices 
of suttee and infanticide, 2 1 2-213 ; and 
the mutiny, 281-2S2, 283. 

Historical literature, Victorian, 339. 

History of England, Macaulay’s, 200. 

Froude’s, 339. 

of Greece, (irote’s, 339. 

of the Norman Conquest, Free- 
man’s, 339. 

Hobson, Captain, governor of New 
Zealand, 245. 

Ilofer, Andreas, Tyrolese patriot, 47. 

Hohenzollern candidature for the throne 
of Spain, 346. 

Holkar (Jeswant Rao), 24-25 et seq. * 
liis alliance with Amir Khan, 109 ; 
submission of, 112. 

Holland, Napoleon’s domination of, 3, 4, 
7 r annexed by Napoleon, 53 ; House 
of Orange reinstated in, 60 ; Belgium 
added to, after Waterloo, 70; and the 
Navigation Act, 90 ; decline of her sea 
ix)\vcr, 91 ; and Belgian independence, 
202-203 > exhaustion of her colonising 
power, 423 ; Kruger makes treaty with, 
471. 

Holland, Sir Henry. See Knutsford, 
Lord. 

Holy Alliance, the, 72 et seq. ; policy of 
C^stlereagh and Canning towards, 84- 

85. 

Holy Places (in Palestine), contention of 
the Greek and Latin Christians in re- 
gard to, 252-253. 

Holy Roman Empire, the, termination 

t of, 30, 507. 

Home, blows ijp, with Salkeld, the 
Kashmir gate at Delhi, 286. 

i Home «Rule, 368 ; Parnell and parlia- 
' mentary obstruction, 372-373, 380; 
support of the Irish in America, 381 ; 
suspension of Irish M. P.’s for ob- 
i struction; 402 ; increase of Parnell’s 
followers at the general election of 
1885, 419 ; th^ genesis of the Unionists, 
420-421; position in 1885-1886, 425 
I et seq. ; Gladstone's measures and de- 
feat, 426-427 ; relation of Catholics and 
Protestants to, 432-433 ; dissension in 
the party, 438; in the general election 
of 189a, 439-440; Gladstone's second 
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bill, 448-450 ; in the general election of 
1895, 480-481; triumph of Unionism 
(1895), 484; the position in 1902, 523; 
dropped by the# Liberals in the 1906 
general election, 535 ; and the general 
election, 1910, 549; the Home Rule 
Bill, 556-557, 559 et seq. ; the Amend- 
ing Bill, 560. 

Hone, Willianv prosecution of, 78-79, 

Hong Kong, ceded to Britain, 218. 

Hottentots, the, 232. 

Hougouniont, the defence of, 65 c/ seq. 

Howick, Viscount. SeeGiey. 

Humanitarianism. 146 £/ seq., 512-514. 

Hume, Joseph, and the repeal of the 
Combination Acts, 126. 

‘Hundred Days, the,' 62 ei seq.\ effect 
on the settlement of Europe, 70. 

Hungary, the nationalist movement in, 
under Kossuth, 208. 

Huskisson, William, president of the 
lioard of Trade, 87, 89, 91, 92; in 
Wellington’s administration, 97; Tory 
attitude towards the policy of, 98-99 ; 
resigns, 99 ; killed at the opening of 
the Stockton and Darlington Railway, 
121 ; a pioneer of Free 'I'rade, 500. 

Hu.xlcy, Thomas Henry, and the Jam- 
aican insurrection, 315. 

Hyde Park, reformers "break down the 
railings of, 319. 

luKAHiM, son of Mehemet Ali of Egypt, 
and the Greek struggle for indepen- 
dence, 95, 97 ; takes Syria and advances 
on Constantinople, 204, driven from 
Syria, 206. 

Iddeslcigh, foreign secietary, 428; re- 
tirement and death of, 429. See North- 
cote, Sir Stafford. • 

Idylls of the King, Tennyson’s, 338. 

Ilbert Bill, the, 410. 

Imperial defence, the colonics and, 550- 
55t- 

federation, 443, 499-500. 

Guard, Napoleon’s, charge of, fit 

Waterloo, 68-69. • 

— preference, 489, 526. 

Imperialism, Lord Carnarvon’s, *393-39^ ; 
attitude of the parties towards, 423 ; 
the Liberal party and, 446 ; develop- 
ment of, during the Victorian era, 498 
ti seq. 

Income tax, imposed by Peel, 165 ; in 
Gladstone's first bud^t, 250 ; increased 
by Gladstone (iSw), 309; (i860), 312; 
reduction of ( 1 861 ), 3 1 2-3 1 3 ; ( 1 863-1865), 
313 ; Lowe’s handling of, 362 ; reduc- 
tion of, under Gladstone, 366 ; Asquith 
♦tnd, 538-539; Lloyfi George and, 544. 


India, teizure and retention bf French 
towns in, 3; under Wellesley, *22 ei 
seq. ; the MahrattaS and the French 
peril, 23-24; the Mlhratta war, 25-27 ; 
return of Cornwallis as governor- 
general, 27; under Sir George Barlow, 
27; Wellington’s operations in, 25; 
belief in Russian designs on, 98 ; under 
i Minto, 107 seq. ; the Vdlur mutiny, 
107 ; Russian designs on, 108 ; treaty 
with Persia, 108; British relations with 
Ranjit Singh, 109 ; Minto and Central 
India, 109 ; Amir Khan and Holkar, 
109- 1 10 ; under Moira ( Lord Hastings), 
110 et seq. ; the Nepalese war, 210- 
III ; the Pindari war, 111-112; de- 
struction of the Mahratta confederacy, 
112-1J3; the India House and Lord 
Hastings, 113; Burma’s demands foi 
part of Bengal, 113; under Amherst, 
114-115 ; the first Burmese war (1824- 
1826), 114-T15; war with Bhartpur. 
114-115; under Bentinck, 115; the 
ryotwan system, 115-116; non-regu- 
lation provinces, 116; renewal of the 
PZast India Company’s charter (1813), 

1 16 ; (1827-1848), 2.10 et seq. ; the effect 
of Bhartpur, 210 ; Bentinck’s policy, 
210-211 ; and Biitish rule, 211; the 
natue stales, 211 ; Russia, Persia, and 
Afghanistan, 211-212; British rule, 
212; suppression of suttee, 212-213; 
of infanticide, 213 ; of thuggee, 213- 

214 ; nitroduction of western methods 
of education, 214 ; natives admitted to 
administrative posts, 214; Russian in- 
trigues with Perjia, 215 ; occupation of 
Afghanistan and the Kabul disaster, 

215 et seq. ; restoration of Dost Mo- 
hammed, 218; annexation of Sindh, 
219-220 ; the first Sikh war, 221-223 1 
the opium liaffic, 218; under Dal- 
housie, 269 et seq. ; annexation of the 
Punjab, 270-274; of Pegu, 274-275; Dal- 
housie’s principle of annex.ation, 275- 
276 ; annexations of Nagpur, Sattara, 
and Jhansi, 276-277; of Oudh, 277; 
public works and policy of Dalhousie, 
278-279 ; the conditions just before the 
outbreak of the mutiny, 280-282; 
course of the mutiny, 282-290 ; trans- 
ferred from the East India Company 
to the Crown, 293 ; Palmerston’s India” 
Bill, 291-292 ; Derby’s, 293-204; trans- 
ference from the East India Company 
to the Crown, 331-332; under Law- 
rence, 332-333 ; the queen proclaimed 
empress of, 373 ; disaster in, 382 ; 
under Lord Mayo, 383 ; the Ilbert 
Bill, 410 ; under Dufferin, 440-442 ; the 
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north-west frontier, 440-441 ; f*.nnexa- 
tion^^f Burma, 441 ; the National Con- 
gress, 441-442 \ under Lansdowne, 
453; relief of ijliitral, 454; frontier 
troubles and Lockhart’s expedition, 
465-466 ; fapiine and plag:ue in, 466- 
467 ; British suspicion of Russian de- 
signs on, 501-503 ; Curzqn's partition 
of Bengal^ 532 ; his disagreement with 
Kitchener and resignation, 532-533 ; 
unrest in, and the visit of the king and 
queen, 551 ; administration of Morley 
and Minto, 551 ; Indian Councils Act 
(1909). 551 - 

Industry, growth of, 71, 119 et seq. ; the 
revolution in, 146; extension of the 
Factory Acts, 333-334. See Labour. 

Infanticide, in India, suppression of, 
213. 

Inglis, General, at Lucknow, 286, 

Inkerman, battle of, 261. 

In Memoriam, Tennyson’s, 338, 520. 

International arbitration, 365, 460, 511- 
Sia- 

Ionian Islands, protectorate of, 71, 

Ireland, French espionage in, 3 ; and 
Catholic emancipation, 100 et seq. ; 
and the franchise, 102, i04;*and the 
established Church, 104 ; agitation for 
repeal of the Union, 105; electoral 
absurdities in, 135 ; the difficulty of 
governing, 145; parliamentary policy 
of O’Connell, 144, 157; Giey’s cabinet 
divided by the problem of, 15^’, potato 
famine in ( 1845), *7^ ; Feel defeated on, 
an Irish bill, 172 ; insurrection in, 175 ; 
demand for the repeal of the Union, 
180; failure of Catholic emancipation 
to conciliate, i8o-i8i ; the tithe griev- 
ance and war, 181-183 ; Coercion Acts, 
182-183; appropriation, 182-183; the* 
Lichfield House Compact, 183 ; tithe 
commutation, 184, 185; the repeal ; 
agitation, 185-186 ; the Devon Com- ' 
mission, 187 ; the Maynooth grant, 
187 ; potato famine, 188 ; Coercion 
Bill, 188 ; Labour Rate Act, 189 ; Poor 
Law amendment, 189; the Encum- 
bered Estates Act, 189 ; the great emi- 
gration from, 189; the Young Ireland ! 
movement, 190 ; insurrection of Smith j 
O’Brien, 190 ; renewal of troubles in 
(1865), 314; the exodus to America, 
315; Fenianism, 316-317; Gladstone 
and the disestablishment of the Church 
in, 322-323 ; Disraeli’s Land Bill, 323- 
324; disestablishment and disendow- 
ment of the Church in, 348-353; the 
land problem, 353 ei seq. \ Gladstone’s 
Irish University Bill, 3‘;6, 365 ; Glad- 


stone’s Land Bill, 366; disestablish- 
ment and disendowment of the 
Church in, 366-367; the Home Rule 
party in parliamctiw, 368 ; the Irish 
Land League, 381 ; obstruction in 
parliament by the Irish party, 382; 
potato famine in, 382 ; the land pro- 
blem in, 400 ; the Disturbance Bill, 
401 ; boycotting, 401-402 ; Gladstone’s 
Land Bill, 402 ; the Land League, 403- 
404 ; the Kilmainham Treaty, 404 ; the 
Phoenix Park murders, 404-405; 
Crimes and Arrears Acts, 405; the 
National 1 .eague, 405-406 ; Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill and, 429 ; the ‘ Plan of 
Campaign,’ 429 ; Coercion and Crimes 
Acts (1887), 431 ; the Times and Par- 
nell, 431 ; Land Act (1887), 43a ; law- 
lessness, 432 : Gladstone’s second 
Home Rule Ihll, 448-450 ; Rosebery's 
Evicted Tenants Bill rejected by the 
Lords, 452-453 ; Land Bill of 1895, 
485 ; Plunkett and the agricultural in- 
dustries, 486; Local Government Act 
(1898). 486 ; particularism and nation- 
alism, 505; Balfour's Land Bill, 524- 
525 ; Diinraven and Wyndham advo- 
cate devolution, 531-532. See Home 
Rule. 

Iron, reduction of duties on, by Huskis- 
son, 92-93. 

Iron-fields, development of, 120. 

Ironclad, introduction of the, 515. 

Irrigation canals, in India, 214, 278. 

Isabella, queen of Spain, 204 ; deposi- 
tion of, 345. 

Isandlwana, battle of, 396. 

Ismail, khedive of Egypt, purchase by 
Britain of his shares m the Suez Canal, 
372V 407. 

Italian republic, Napoleon and the, 2. 

Italy, Napoleon’s domination in the 
north of, 4 ; in the Napoleonic war, 
30 ; Mural’s attack on the Austrians 
in northern, 63; Metternich proposes 
•^to intervene in, 85-86; the unification 
of, 191, 297 et s»q., 342, 503, 505-506; 
the najjonalist movement in, 208, 50^ ; 
Palmerston s warnings to, 208 ; Bis- 
marck’s alliance with, against Austria, 
343; Napoleon 111. ’s policy in, 345; 
and the Ea%tern question, 374 ; supports 
Sir Edward Grey’s peace proposals 
(1914), 561. 

Jacobinism, fear of, 73, 83, 106. 

Jalandar Doab, annexation of, 223. 

Jamaica, disturbances in, 161 ; trouble 
*in, over slave e|nancipatiou, 229-230; 
insurrection in (1865), 315, 328-329. 
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James, Lord, secedes from Gladstone on 
Home Rule, 425 ; joins Salisbury's 
cabinet, 4^5, 

Jameson Raid, the, •459, 461, 469 et seq. 

Jankoji Sindhia, 220. 

Japan, war with (1862), 307; war with 
China, 454, 467; Rosebeiy’s treaty 
with, 454; the development of, 510; 
her war with Russia, 549. 

Java, capture of, 58. 

Jeffrey, Lord, editor of tlie Edinburgh 
Review, 133. 

Jellalabad, Sale at, 216, 217 ; secured by 
Sir Sam Browne, 387. 

Jena, battle of, 33. 

Jeswant Rao. See Holkar. 

Jewish disability, removal of, 294. 

Jhansi, annexation of, 276-277; rani of, 
supports the mutiny, 283 ; massacre of 
the British in, 284 ; fort of, captured 
by Rose, 289 ; the rani killed in 
action, 289. 

Jingoism, 444. 550. 

John of Portugal, 95. 

Company. See East India Com- 
pany. 

Josephine Beauharnais, divorced by 
Napoleon, 50. 

Joubert, Karl, 398. 

Joule, James Prescott, 519. 

Jourdan, Marshal, at Vittoria, 57. 

Journalism, increase of, during the 

•,Victorian era, 522. 

Jowett, Benjamin, and Essays and 
Reviews, 339. 

Jubilee celebration, the, 432. 

Judicial committee of the privy council, 
establishment of, 152. 

Junkerism, 550. 

Junot, General, seizes Lisbon, 38, *42 ; 
defeated by Wellington at Vimiero, 
43 - 

Juntas, the Spanish, 40, 43. 

Kabul, British political mission to,* 
io8 ; occupation of, 216 ; first Afghan* 
war, 216, 217; Persian aggression 
against, 280; British mission ty, 384; 
Russian mission at, 386; British 
mission at, 386-387; murder of Sir 
Louis Cavagnari at, 387 ; second 
Afghan war, 387-390; Britfeh mission 
aC 453* 

Kaffirs, the, war with (1834), 232, 233; 
(184^), 236; (1850), 23B; a tragedy of 
superstition, 327-328; the Transvaal 
Boers' expedition against Sekukuni, 
391-392. 

Kaffraria, 236, 237 ; iiyorporated with 
Cape Colony, 328, 


Kagosiiha, bombardment of, 307, 

Kaniran, 21 1. • 

Kandahar, occupatiorf of (1839), 216 ; 
Nott at, 217 ; annexed by Dost Mo- 
hammed, 280; establishment of a 
British agent at, 384; •Sir Donald 
Stewart at, 387 ; Roberts's march to, 
389 ; evacuation of, 390. ^ 

Kars, captured by Russia, 264 ; restored 
to Turkey, 265. 

Kashmir, made an independent state, 
223. 

Keate, governor of Natal, arbitrator 
in the diamond fields dispute, 391. 

Keats, John, 128, 130-131. 

Keble, John, 198, 199. 

Kelat, the khan of, 219; treaty with, 
386. 

Kelvin, William Thomson, Lord, 519. 

' Kennington Common, meeting of 
Chartists on, 175. 

Kertsch, capture of, 264. 

Khaki election, the, 490. 

Khalifa, the, 463, 464. 

Khalsa, the, 220, 221, 222, 270, 272, 
273 - 

Khartum, fall of, 416-417. 

Kimberley, earl of, colonial secretary in 
Gladstone’s second administration, 
400 ; and the Armenian question, 
457 *. 

siege of, 475 (t seq. 

Kmeiri, Edwardes defeats Multan rebels 
at, 271.* 

King’s Bench, Court of, 365. 

Kingsley, Charles, and the Jamaican 
insurrection, 315? the novels of, 338; 
and the Broad Church movement, 
339. SL 3 . 

Henry, 338. 

Kitchener, Lord, in Egypt, 409 ; in the 
Boer war, 477 ; and the reconquest of 
the Sudan, 463 ei seq, ; friction with 
Curzon in India, 532. 

Kirk, Sir John, consul at Zanzibar, 446. 

Kirki, Mahratta defeat at, 112. 

Knutsford, Lord, colonial secretary (as 
Sir Henry Holland), in Salisbury's 
second administration, 429. 

Kok, Adam, chief of the Griquas, 235- 
236. 

Komatipoort, occupation of, 478. 

Koniggratz, battle of, 344. 

Kossuth, Louis, Hungarian patriot, 208, 
2ia 

Kruger, Paul, and the Transvaal revol 
(z88o-x88i), 398; the Jameson Raid 
and the Kaiser's telegram, 459, 461, 
469 et seq , ; and the Uitlander griev- 
ances, 470 ct seq. 
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Krug^sdorp, surrender of Dr. Jameson 
i't, 459- I 

Kumassi, British G.:cupation of, 456. 

Labour, effect of machinery on the 
relations Uetween capital and, 110- 
120 ; hostility between capital and, 
122 et se(f. ; relations between capital 
and, 193 el seq. \ and legislation, 193; 
the strike and lockout, 335 ; trade 
unionism, 335-*337 ; lelations between 
capital and, 353 et seq,, 359-360. See 
Industry. 

party, the, 424, 448 ; grow'th of, 

the. 535. 

Rate Act (Ireland), 189. 

Ladysmith, siege of, 475 et seq* 

I^a Haye Sainte, 65 et seq. 

Lahore, Treaty of, 223. 

Laing’s Nek, battle of (1881), 398. 

Laissez-faire, the doctrine of, 123, 147, 
150; Irish landlords and, r88. 

Lake, General, Lord, captures Delhi and 
Agra, and crushes Sindhia at Laswari, 
26. 

Lake School, the, 128. 

Lai Singh, paramour of Rani Jindan, 
220 ; defeated at Firozshah, 222. 

Lancashire and the cotton famiir^, 335- 

336. 

Land System, in Australia, 241-242. 

jn England, 353-354 *, Uoyd 

George’s land taxes, 545, ^ 

the problem in Ireland, 354 , the 

Ulster custom, 354-355; Gladstoneis 
Irish Land Bill, 355 et seq. ; Disraeli’s, 
323 ; Gladstone’s, 3166, 402 ; Land Act, 
(1887}, 432 : Land Purchase Bill (1891), 
438; I-and Bill (1896), 485; Balfour’s 
Land Bill, 524-525. 

Land League, the, 381 ; leaders of, 
arrested, 402 ; and (Gladstone’s Land 
Bill, 402 ; methods of, 403-404 ; sup- 
pressed, 405 ; the Roman Catholic 


Latin Christians, controversy of, with the 
Greek Christians in regard to the Holy 
Places in Palestine, 252-253. 

Lavala, Spanish admiral, at Trafalgar, 

563- 

Lawrence, George, restores confidence 
in Rajpiitana, 281. 

Sir Henry, at Lahore, 223 ; his 

influence, 271 , and the annexation of 
the Punjab, 273-274 ; transferred to 
Rajputana, 274 ; and the situation in 
1856, 279 ; 111 Rajputana, 281 ; in 
Oudh, 281; at Lucknow, 285; death 
of, 286. 

John, Loid, in the Punjab, 274; 

and the situation in 1856, 279; his 
reluctance to spare troops from the 
Punjab to Delhi, 285 ; viceroy of India. 
332; and Afghanistan, 383. 384; con- 
demns the mission to Kabul, 387. 

Leech, John, 339. 

Leeds, given three members of parlia- 
ment, 321. 

Legacy duties, extended by Gladstone, 
250, 

Legislation, increase of, 145 ; labour and, 
193- 

Legitimism, the Congress of V enna and, 
62. 

l^eipzig, battle of, 56. 

Leitrim, Lord, debates in the Commons 
on the murder of, 381. 

Leopold I., king of the Belgians. See 
Leopold of Saxe-(Goburg, 

Leopold II., king of the Belgians, estab- 
lishes the Congo Free Slate, 423- 
424. 

Prince, of Ilohenzollern-Sigmar- 

ingcn, and the throne of Spain, 346. 

of Saxe-Cohurg, marries Princess 

Charlotte, 80 ; proposed by Palmerston 
for the crown of Belgium, 203. 

Lesseps, Ferdinand de, projector of the 
Suez Canal, 372. 


clergy and, 433 ; and the Parnell com- 
mission, 435. i 

Landlordism, 353 et seq. 

Langalabalele, Kaffir chief, 393. j 

Lansdowne, Henry Petty Fitzmaurice, ' 
third marquis of, in the Aberdeen 
ministry. 250. | 

— — Lord, and foreign policy, 422 ; ' 
viceroy of India, 442 ; his administra- 
tion of India, 453; joins Salisbury’s 
cabinet, 455; becomes foreign secre- 
taiy» 489 ; and the entenU cordiale* 
534 ; and Home Rule, 548-549. 

La Romafla, Spanish general, 46. 

Laswari, Lake’s victory over Sindhia at, 
26. 


Jxvant, the, French espionage in, 3. 

Liberal, adoption of the designation, 
instead of Whi^, 134. 

Liberals, weak finance of, 163; oppose 
the income tax, 165 ; attacks on Peel’s 
budgets, 169 ; alliance of, with Pceliies, 
under Aberdeen, 179; Al^erdeen’s coali- 
tion miliistry, 249-250 ; relations of 
Palmerston and Russell, 296; and 
the rejection^ of the Paper Bill by the 
Lords, 31 1 ; and the working classes, 
370; Gladstone withdraws from the 
leadership of, 370; and Afghanistan, 
388 ; and Radicalism, 418 ; and the Boer 
War (1899-19^2), 474, 523; and naval 
and military expenditure, 488; Rose- 
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bery and the leadership of, 491-492 ; 
and Russophobia, 502 ; and the 
humanitarian movement in legislation, 
513 ; and Home* Rule. 523 ; and im- 
perial preference, 526 et scij . ; the 
victory of, in 1906, 536. 

Liberal Unionists, the, 420; compact 
with the Conservatives, 427 ; and Lord 
Randolph Ch&rchill, 430 ; and the Irish | 
Land Act (1887), 432; ChainlRTlain i 
becomes leader of, in the Commons. 
439 ; fusion of, with the Conservatives 
under Salisbury, 455. j 

Liberator, the. See O’Connell, Daniel. ! 
licences, annual tax on the value of, 1 


Licensing Bill, Gladstone's (1872), 362, ! 
366; B.ilfours (1904), 529-530; As- I 
quith's (1908), 542-543. ^ ' j 



Life peerages, defeat of the propos.il to ' 
create, 266-267. | 


Light Brigade, charge of the, 260. | 

Ligny, deftsat of Bliicher at, 64. > 

Limited Liability Act, the, 266. 

Lin, Chine.se commissioner, and the 
opium traffic, 218. 

Lincoln, Abraham, president of the 
United States, 302 , and the Trent 
affair, 303. 

Lines written above Tintern Abbey, 
Wordsworth’s, 131. > 

Lisbon, seized by Napoleon, 38. 

Lister, Lord, introduces antiseptic treat- 
ment, 517. 

Literature (1798-1830), 127 et seq. , Vic- 
torian, 200, 337 et seq., 519-522. 

Littler, Sir John, at Fimzpur, 222. , 
Liverpool, Roljt^rt Banks Jenkin.son, carl 
of, 10, 28 ; made secretary for war, 50 ; 
become.s ])rinie minister, 56 ; his policy, 
83; retiiement caused by paralytic 
seizure, 96; diversity of views among* 
his colleagues, 97. • 

Liverpool given three ryembers of parlia- 
ment, 321. 

— and Manchester railway, tho, 192. 
Lol>engula, chief of the Mataliele, 447; 

death of, 452, ' 

LocalGovernment Act,the, 414; (Ireland, 
1898), 486. 

— Option, 450. 

Veto Bill, RoseberyJ.s, 453. 

Lockhart, General Sir William, 466. 
Lockout, the, employers’ answer to the 
strike, 335. 

Locomotion, steam, introduction and de-, 
velopment of, lao-iam 
Lombardy, Napoleon assumes the crown 
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of, 14*; in the Italian War of.iSsg, 
298, 299. , 

London, riot in (1866)1 424 ; Act for the 
government of (1899), 487-488. 

Treaty of, 96, 98. 

County Council, 481, .?88-.|89. 

Working Men’s Association, the, and 

the People'% Chartei, 160. 1 
I.ondonderry, Lord, viceroy of Ireland, 
denounces the National League, 432. 
— — See Casllereagh. 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth, 338 
Lords, House of, rejects Huskisson’s bill 
for a sliding scale, 92 ; rejects the second 
Reform Bill, 138; predominance of the 
Commons over, 142 ; and the Municipal 
Corporations Bill, 158; and the question 
of life peerages, 266-267 ; rejects the 
Paper Bill, 31 1 ; and finance bills, 31 1-. 
312 ; and Gladstone’s Irish C hurch 
Bill, 351-352; legal recognition of, as 
the final court of appeal, 365-366 ; 
deadlock with the ('ommons over Glad- 
stone’s Irish Land Bill, 402 ; anti- 
democratic policy of Salisbury’s leader- 
ship, 406; and Gladstone’s FYanchisc 
Bill, 41^ et seq. ; and Unionism, 421- 
422 ; rejection of the second Home 
Rule Bill, 449-450; and the Rosebeiy 
ministry, 452 ; and the Irish Land 
Bill {1896), 485-486 ; and the Liljeral 
ministry (1906), 536 ; and the Liberal 
Education Bill, 537-538; Libeials and 
the reform of the, 540 ; reject the 
• budget (1909), 545-546; reform of the, 
546 etseq. ; provisions of the Parliament 
Act, 553-554. 

Lorraine, loss of, by France, 347. 

Louis XVIII. of France, 60; flees to 
Ghent, 63 ; restoration of, after Water- 
* loo, 70. 

Napoleon, 17S. 

j Louis-Philippe, king of France, 106, 202 ; 
and the independence of Belgium, 203 ; 
and the Spanish marriages, 207 ; tie- 
posed , 207. 

Lowe, Robert (afterwards Lord Sher- 
brooke), his revised education code, 
313; and the Adullamites, 318-319; 
chancellor of the exchequer, 348 ; and 
elementary education, 357 ; antagon- 
ism to his financial proposals, 362. 
Lucan, Lord, and the charge of the Light 
Brigade, 260. 

Lucknow, the siege of, 284, 285 ; re- 
lieved, 288. 

Luddites, 78. 

Lutzen, battle of, 56. 

Luxembourg, neutralisation of, 324, 345. 

' Lyell* Charles, 340. 
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Lyndhurst, John Singleton CoplSy, Lord, 
hi^ motion on^the third Reform Bill, 
139-140; and t^ie Municipal Corpora- 
tions Bill, 158; and the Arrow inci- 
dent, 269 : and the Paper Bill, 311. 
Lyons, Admrj al, 259. 

Lyrical Ballads, by Word "a worth and 
Coleridge, 127, 128. c* 

Lytton, Lord, viceroy of India, 384. 


Macarthur, John (‘father of New 
South Wales’), 240, 241. 

Macaulay, Thomas Babington, Lord, 
200; advocates the introduction of 
Western methods of education into 
India. 214 ; his History, 33Q, 521. 

Macdonald, John, and Canadian federa- 
tion, 330. 

Sir Hector, at Omdurman, 465. 

Machinery, destruction of. by the work- 
ing classes, 77, 125, 136 ; development 
of, 90 ; progress of, and its effect on 
the working classes, 119-120. 

Mackenzie, William, 223 ; his insurrec- 
tion, 225. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, urges reform of 
the criminal code, 89. 

MacMahon, Marshal, president of the 
French republic, 347. « 

Macnaughten, Sir William, at Kabul, 
216. 

Maepherson, General, in the Egyptian 
campaign (1882), 408, ^ 

Macquarie, Major-General I^achlan, 
governor of New South Wales, 119, 


240. 

Madhoji Sindhia, 24,*' 276. 

Madrid, Napoleon at, 44. 

Mafeking, siege of, 475 et sep. 

Magdala, cajnure of, 325. 

Magenta, battle of, 298. * 

Magersfontein, battle of. 476. 

Magyars, the, 503. 

Maharaj pur campaign, the, 210; Gough’^ 
victory at, 221. 

Mahdi, campaign against, 413 et seq. \ 
takes Khartum, 417 ; succeeded bv 
the khalifa, 463. 

Mabrattas, the, Wellesley’s policy with, 
23-24; confederacy of, broken up, 11 1- 
112 ; principality of Suttara under the 
nominal head of the, 112; end of the 
confederacy, 21 1; and the British 
supremacy in India, 281. 

Maida, Stuart’s victory over the French 


at, 31. 

Maine, question of the boundary of, 228. 
Maitland, Captain Robert, takes Napo- 
leon on board the Bellerophon, 69. 
Maiwand, defeat of Burrows at, 389. 


Majuba, battle of (1881), 398 ; 

Boers mistake concerning, 399. 

Malakand, 466. 

Malakoff, battle of tKe, 264. 

Malcolm, Captain, Lord Minto’s envoy 
to Persia, 108. 

Malta, Britain and the evacuation of, 3, 
7 ; Pitt refuses to evacuate, 14 ; the 
British expedition to, 31 ; and the 
command of the Mediterranean, 

71* 

Manchester, popular unrest in, 78 ; and 
factory legislation, 149 ; the society of 
engineers at, 196-197 ; given three 
mtunbers of parliament, 321. 

martyrs, the, 322. 

massacre, the, 79. 

and Liverpool railway, opening of, 

120, 121. 

School, the, 168, 359. 

Manchuria, occupation of, by Russia, 
467-468, 469. 

Mandalay, British expedition to, 441. 

Manhood suffrage, Radical demand for, 
136, i6o-i6t. 

Manipur, assassination of the British 
resident at, 454, 

Manitoba, and the British North 
America Act, 331. 

Mansfield, Lord, on slavery, 147. 

Manufacture, Britain’s lead in, after the 
Napoleonic wars, 71 ; development 
and growth of, 119 et seq., 192. 

Maoris, the, 239, and the Treaty of 
Waitangi, 244-246 ; war with, 326. 

Marchand, Colonel, and the Fashoda 
affair, 464-465. 

Maria, queen of Portugal, 202 ; and Don 
^Jjguel, 204. 

Marie Louise of Austria, her marriage to 
Napoleon, 50. 

Maritime Provinces, the. See New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia. 

Marmont, Marshal, due de Ragusa, 52, 

4 S3 ; at Salamanca, 54. 

Marriage, civil, introduction of, 158. 

Mashonaland, Malabele aggression in, 

452. c 

Massdna, in command against Welling- 
ton in the Penm.sula, 51, 52. 

Master an^ Servant Act, the, 334-335, 
370. 

Matabeleland, annexed to Rhodesia, 
452. 

Matabcles, the, 232, 390; the British 
agreement with, 447 ; war with, 45a. 

Matches, Lowe's proposed tax on, 362. 

^Maud, Tennyson’s, 338, 

Maurice, Fredeiick Denison, and the 
Broad Church movement, 339, 513. 
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Mauritius, capture of, 58 ; retained by ; 
Uiitain, 61 ; acquisition of, by Britain, 
71 - 

Maximilian, emperor of Mexico, 324. 

Maynboth grant, the (Peel), 187; 
abolition of, 350. 

Mayo, Lord, viceroy of India, 332, 383. 

Mazzini, Giuseppe, his share in the 
unification of (,taly, 300, 505. 

Medicine, progress of^, during the Victor- 
ian era, 514, 516. 

Mediterranean, the, British command of, 
14 ; British ascendency secured in, ! 

71- I 

Mehemet Ali, attacks Turkey, 204-206. 

Melbourne (New South Wales), settle- 
ment of, 239. 

Melbourne, William Lamb, Viscount, in 
Grey’s ministry, 134, 136 ; bcconies 
prime minister, 154; dismissed, 155 ; 
returns to power, 156; Ins Irish policy 
dominated by his dependence on the 
Irish vote, 157; the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act, 157-158; resigns, 161-162; his 
third ministry, 162 ; and the Corn Law, | 
169 ; and the Lichfield House Com- 
pact, 183 ; Canadian affairs under, 
224 et seq, 

Melville, Henry Dundas, Viscount, in 
Pitt’s ministry, 10 ; his efficient direc- 
tion of the navy, 12 ; resignation and 
impeachment of, 20. 

^fen and Wotnen, Browning’s, 338. 

Menschikoff, Ihince, Russian ambassa- 
dor at Constantinople, 253 ; in the 
(a imea, 258 et seq, 

Mentana, b.Utle of, 345. 

Mercantile theory, the, displaced by the 
doctrines of Adam Smith, 90. 

Meredith, George, 338, 522. * 

Merv, occupation of, by Russia, 417. 

Metcalfe, Sir Charles, temporary gover- 
nor-general of India, 215, 227. 

Methuen, Lord, in the Boer War, 476 
et seq. 

Metropolitan Water Comjiany, Beacons- ' 
field's proposal for, 38». 

Metternich, Clement Wenceslas Lothaire, 
Count (afterwards Prince), at tluf Con- 
gress of Vienna, 62, 85. 

Metz, capitulation of liazaine at, 3.17. 

Mexico, independence recog»used by 
Canning, 94 ; execution of the emperor 
Maximilian, 324. 

Miani, battle of, 219. • 

Microbes, discovery of, 516. 

Middle class, the, political rise of, 141, 
146 ; influence of, on legislation, 193. 

Middleton, Sir Charles. See Barham. 

Midlothian campaign, Glldstone’s, 382. 


Miguel, Appeals to France and Spain 
for support, 95 ; seizes contrdl of 
Portugal, but compejicd to retire, 98 ; 
attempts to gain conVol of Portugal, 
202, 204. 

Milan Decree, the, 37, , 

Militancy, Suffragette, 552-553, 559. 

Militia Bill, Ryssell defeated op," 178. 

Mill, John Stuart, and the Jamaican in- 
surrection, 315 ; and Women’s Suffrage, 

552* 

Milner, Lord, appointed high commis- 
sioner and governor of the Cape, 472 ; 
his report on the Uitlander grievances, 
472-473 ; confers with Kruger at 
Bloemfontein, 473. 

Miners’ Association, the, 196, 

strike, the, 559. 

Mines Bill, Shaftesbury’s, 168. 

Minimum wage question, the, 559, 

Ministers, relation of the Crown to, 151;;, 
156. See ‘ Bedchamber ’ question. 

Minto, Lord (i), governor-general of 
India, 58, 107 ; sends troops against 
Amir Khan, no; superseded, no. 

(li), viceroy of India, 533, 551. 

Mirat, mutiny at, 282-283 ; British troops 
from, march on Delhi, 284. 

Missiessy, Admiral, 14, 15, 16, 17. 

Mitchell, John, a leader of the Young 
Ireland movement, transported, 190. 

Mitchelstown, disturbance at, 432. 

Modder River, battle of, 476. 

Modern PtPinters, Ruskin’s, 200. 

M^gul, the, comes under British protec- 
tion 26 ; restoration of, proclaimed 
by the mutineers,# 283 ; captured at 
Delhi, 286. 

Mohmands, rising of the, 466. 

Moira, carl of (afterwards marquis of 
.Hastings), 28. See Hastings. 

Moldavia, virtual protectorate over, 
gamed by Russia, 98 ; Russia surrenders 
protectorate over, 265. 

Moltke, reorganises the Prussian ainiv, 

‘ 343 - 

Monroe Doctrine, the, 94, 458, 460. See 
.America. 

Monson, Colonel, 27. 

Mont St. Jean, 65. 

Montenegro, independence of, 379. 

* Moonlight, Captain,’ 404. 

Moore, Sir John, in command of the 
troops in Portugal, 43 ; his retreat and 
the battle of Corunna, 44-45. 

More, Sir Thomas, and the brutality of 
the criminal code, 88. 

Moreau, General Jean Victor, banished 

• for complicity in the plot against 
Napoleon, ii. 
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Moreton Bay district (Australiiv), settle- 
ment of, 239, 240 ; independence of, 
326, See Quee.island. 

Morley, Lord, dt'iounces the House of 
Lords, 41 1 ; joins Gladstone’s third 
ministry, 425 ; his Irish Land Bill, 
485 ; Irish secretary in the fourth 
Gladstone ministry, 447 secretary for 
India, 55/. ' 

Morocco, Britain agrees to leave France 
a free hand in, 534 ; French crisis with 
Germany, 558. 

Moscow campaign, Napoleon’s, 56. 

Moselikatse, Matabele chief, 234. 

Moshesh, Basuto chief, 235-236, 237, 
326-327. 

Moslemism, and the Indian mutiny, 283. 

Mudki, Gough’s victory at, 222, 

Mulraj, governor of Multan, resignation 
of, 270. 

Multan, revolt at, 270-271. 

Municipal Corporations Act, the, 157- 
158 ; Ireland, 185. 

Murat, Joachim, 39 ; confirmed in the 
kingdom of Naples, 61 ; defeated by 
the Austrians, 63. 

Murray, John, starts the Quarterly 
Review, 133. * 

Murshidabad, mutiny at, 282. 

Mussulmans, the, and the British su- 
premacy in India, 281. 

Mutiny, Indian, 282-290. 

Mysore, power of, destroyed by Wellesley, 
22 ; retains the French town iin India, 
23 ; Britain takes over the administra- 
tion of, 21 r. 

Mystery of Edwin Dryod, The, 338. 

Nagpur, in the Mahratta war, 25-27 ; 
attempt to annihilate the British at, 
112 ; and the British ascendency, 21 1 
annexation of, 276. 

Nana Sahib, adopted and trained by 
Baji Rao, 113; and the mutiny, 283; 
at Cawnpore, 2S4-285, 2S7 ; defeated 
by Colin Campbell, 288; proclaimed 
peshwa by the Jliansi Rani and Tantia 
Topi, 289; disappearance of, 290. 

Nankin, the Treaty of, 218, 267. 

Napier, Sir Charles, conquers Sindh, 
2x9. 

Admiral Sir Charles, 257. 

— — Sir Robert, his campaign in Abys- 
sinia, 325. 

Naples, confirmed to Mural by the Con- 
gress of Vienna, 61 ; Garibaldi’s march 
on, 290, See Sicilies, the. 

Napoleon I., Bonaparte, and the Peace of 
Amiens, i et seg. ; his designs on Western 
Europe, 4-5 ; declaration of war, 5 ; his 


aims and resources, 6-7 ; projects in- 
vasion of Britain, 8 ; proclaimed em- 
peror, 10; plots against, ii ; murder 
of the Due d’Enghifin, ii ; his letter to 
George iii., 15; makes the Treaty of 
Tilsit with Alexander i. , 33 ; the Berlin 
Decree, 36; designs on Portugal and 
annexation of Spain, 37-39; his two fatal 
misconceptions, 40 ; enters Vienna, 47 ; 
abdicates and is sent to Elba, 57; 
returns to France, 62 ; raises his army, 

' 63; Ligny and (Juatre Bras, 64 ; Water- 

I loo, 65-69 ; exiled to St. Helena, 69 ; 

I and Persia, 108. 

Napoleon iii., 191 ; as president of the 
French republic, 207 ; Palmerston’s 
message to, and dismissal, 210; pro- 
clamation of, 252 ; and the Crimean 
War, 252, 257, 258, 264 ; uncompro- 
mising attitude towards Russia, 263; 
Orsim’s attempt on the life of, 292 ; 
and the unification of Italy, 297 ; out- 
witted by Bismarck, 343-344 ; and the 
Ilohenzollern candidature for the 
throne of Spain, 345-346; surrenders 
at Sedan, 347; and the unification of 
Italy, 506. 

Nassau, annexed by Prussia, 344. 

Natal, annexation of, 235; separated 
from ('ape Colony, 238 ; invaded by 
the Boers, 475 ; development of self- 
government during the Vii'torian era, 
499; and the Union of South Africa, 

551- 

National Assembly, the, 347. 

Association for the Protection of 

Labour, 194. 

of United Trades, the, 196. 

, Debt, growth of, i ; conversion of, 

' by Peel, 166; reduction of, by Glad- 
stone, 366. 

Insurance Act, the, 554. 

League, the (Ireland), 405 ; accused 

of connection with criminal organisa- 
tions, 431 ; denounced by Lord 

- Londonderry, 432 ; the Roman 
('atholic clergy and, 433 ; and the 
Parnell Commission, 435. 

Society, the Church of England, 

and elementary education, 152, 357. 

j Union of cotton spinners, 194. 

I Nationalism, fatal to Napoleon, 40 ; rise 
! f>f. 73; Palmerston’s sympathy with, 

! 208 : development on the continent, 

503 - 

Nationalists, the (Ireland), and the * Plan 
of Campaign,’ 429-430; dissension 
among, 438 ; and the general election 
[ of 1892, 440 ; and Gladstone’s second 
Home Rule Bill, 449-450; divisions 
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among, 455, 484 ; and the Irish Land 
Bill (1896), 485 ; in the new parliament 
(1906), 535, 53^537. 

‘Nations, Battle qf the,' 56. 

Nattiral selection, the theory of, 340. 

Navarino, battle of, 97, 198. 

Navigation Acts, the, l)enefits of, 91 : 
threatened retaliation, 91 ; repeal of, 
92, 228. 

Navy, the, in the Napoleonic campaign, 
6-8, 10, \ 2 et seq., 71 ; rivalry of British 
and Dutch, 90-91 ; expansion pro- 
gramme (1889), 437; the two-power 
standard, 452 ; Goschen’s programme, 
488 ; evolution of the warship, 515 ; 
effect of the introduction of the Dread- 
nought, 543. 

Neill, helps to secure Allahabad, 284. 

Nelson, and Villeneiive, 15 et srq. ; at 
Trafalgar, 19, 563-565. 

Nemours, son of Louis Philippe, offered 
the crown of Belgium, 203. 

Nepal, war against, iio-iii. 

Netherlands, the, achievement of Belgian 
independence, 202-203. 

New Brunswick, boundary question, 
228 ; establishment of responsible 
government in, 228, 330 ; and Canadian 
federation, 330-331. 

Guinea, Australian desire for the 

occupation of, 443. 

— Orleans, disaster to Pakenham's 
troops at, 60. 

— — South Wales, rapid development 
of, 119; growth nnd government of, 
238-239, 240; wool-growing in, 240. 

Zealand, colonisation of, 239-240 ; 

the Maoris and the Treaty of Waitangi, 
244-246 ; made a separate colony, 245 ; 
constitutional government in, 246-248 ; 
the New Zealand Company, 246-247; 
struggle with the Maoris, 326; and' 
Australasian federation, 490 ; and im- 
perial defence, 550. 

Newcastle, duke of, in Abei deems 
ministry, 250 ; and Palmerston, 262.» 

Newfoundland, respiyisiblc government 
established in, 330; and the British 
Nbrth America Act, 331 ; • fisheries 
dispute, 444-445* 

Newman, John Henry, Cardinal, 198-199, 

339 * # 

Newport, Chartist riots at, 161. 

Newspapers, reduction of the stamp duty 
or, 158; growth of,«in the Victorian 
era, 522. 

Ney, Marshal (Michel due d’Elchingen), 
sent to capture Napoleon, but joins 
him, 62, 63; at Quatre Bras, 64; tyt 
Waterloo, 68, • 


Nice, cession of, to France, 298, 299, 504. 

Nicholas l. of Russia, and the,(ireek 
struggle for indepenience, 96; attempts 
to bring about thediftsolution of Turkey, 
251 seq. ; death of, 263. 

Nicholson, John, takes reinforcements 
to Delhi, 285. 

Nightingale, Florence, 262, 513. 

Nine HoursfVet (for women a«d children), 

371- 

Nizam, the, 23 ef seq.^ 26 ; declines the 
title of padishah, 113; governs satis- 
factorily, 211 ; loyalty of, dining the 
mutiny, 283. 

Noel, Admiral Sir G., bombards the 
Turks, 463. 

Nonconformists, indemnified from the 
Test and Corporation Acts, 100 ; the 
Nonconformist British and F'oreign 
School Society, 152 ; Peel's bill to re- 
lieve them from marriage according 
to Anglican rites, 157; and religious 
education in the schools, 176 ; Irish, 
concessions to, iSo ; attitude of, to en- 
dowments, 351 ; and denominational 
teaching in ihe elementary schools, 
358 ; and the Education Act (1870), 
367 ; gjlation of party politics to, 422 ; 
and the education question, 482, 483. 

Non-hitervention, policy of, 86, 108, 202 ; 
attacks on Palmerston for, 208. 

Non-regulation provinces (India), 116. 

No-popery outcry, at there-estabhshment 
of th-j Roman Caihohc hierarchy 
Britain, 177; against Peel’s increase of 

• the Maynooth grant, 187. 

North German confederation, the, 344 ; 
and the Franco- Prussian war, 3.J6 ; 
and Prussian supremacy, 508. 

Italian republic, becomes a mon- 
archy under Napoleon, 14. 

Northampton, and the election of Charles 
Bradlaugh, 401. 

Northbrook, Lord, viceroy of India, 383. 

Northcote, Sir Stafford (afterwards Lord 
Iddesleigh), chancellor of theexcheciucr 
in Disraeli's second administration, 
368 ; as leader in the Commons, 380, 
403 ; foreign secretary, 428 ; retirement 
and death of, 429. 

Norway and nationalism, 504. 

Nott, General, at Kandahar, 217. 

Nova Scotia, establishment of responsible* 
government in, 228, 330; Canadian 
federation, 330-333- 

Novel, the (1798-1830), 131-133; in the 
Victorian era, 521-522. 

O’Brif.n, Smith, joins the repealers, 186; 
heads Irish insurrection, 190. 
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O'Brien, William, 432. | 

Ochteflony, General Sir David, defeats 
the Ghurkas, 11? ^ 

O’Connell, Daniel,' forms the Catholic 
Association, loi ; returned for Claref 
102 ; obliged to be re-elected before 
entering parliament, 104 ; his parlia- 
mentary policy, 144 ; and the Lichfield 
House Compact, 157, 183-184 ; agitates 
for repeal of the union, 180; renews 
agitation for repeal of the union, 185 ; 
arrested, 186 ; death of, 190 ; his agita- 
tion for repeal, 316. 

O’Connor, Feargus, Chartist leader, 175, 
176. 

O’Donnell, F. H., his libel action against 
the Times, 435. 

Old age pensions, Chamberlain and, 
527 ; established, 541. 

Oldenburg, duchy of, 49. 

Oligarchy, parliamentary, 135-136. 

Omdurman, battle of, 464. 

Ontario, antagonism with Quebec, 330 ; 
and the British North America Act, 
331 - 

Open Door, the (China), 509.510. 

Opium war, the, 218. 

Oporto, taken by Soult, 46. 

Orakzyes, rising of the, 466. 

Orange Free State, the, 231, 233, 238; 
progress of, 390 ; and the duunoncl 
fields dispute, 391 ; Kruger’s treaty 
and relations with, 471. 472 ; supports 
Kruger, 474-475 I annexed, 4;^8. 

House of, reinstated in Holland 

60. 

River Colony, r.'jsponsIblc govern- 
ment for, 538 ; and the Union of South 
Africa, 551. 

Sovereignty, 236 ; becomes the 

Orange Free State, 238. 

Orde, and the blockade of Cadiz, 16, 20. 

Ordeal of Rtchard Feverel, The, 338. 

Orders in Council, the (in retaliation to 
the Berlin Decree), 58. 

Origin of Species, Darwin’s, 339-341. 

Orsini plot, the, 292-293. 

Otto of Bavaria, given the crown of 
Greece, 204 ; his misgovernment, 208. 

Otranto, 7. 

Ottoman empire. See Turkey. 

Oudh, title of padishah bestowed on the 
nawab of, 113; misgovernment in, 
21 1 ; annexation of, 277-278; and the 
mutiny, 283, 287 ; Canning’s proclama- 
tion, 289-290, 294. 

Outram, Sir James, in Sindh, 219 ; con- 
demns the native administration of 
Oudh, 277 ; misfortune of his absence 
from India at the outbreak of the 


mutiny, 279 ; sent against Persia, 280 ; 
joins Havelock, 287 ; his chivalry to 
Havelock at the relief of Lucknow, 
288. 

Overend and Gurney, failure of, 31^. 

Owen, Robert, and factory conditions, 
150 ; his Socialism, 194-195. 

Oxford movement, the, 197-199, 339, 

513- 

Paardi!:bp:rg, capitulation of Cronje 
at, 477. 

Pacific islands, the, 443. 

Pacifico, Don, the affair of, 208-209. 

Padishah, title of, bestowed on the 
nawab of Oudh, but rejected by the 
Nizam, 113. 

Pakenham, General, defeated before New 
Orleans, 60. 

Palestine, contention of Greek and Latin 
Christians over the Holy Places, 252. 

Palmer at Ghazni, 217. 

I'alnierslon, Lord, appointed secretary 
at war, 50; a progressive Pittite, 97; 
in Grey’s ministry, 134 ; Grey’s refusal 
to serve with, 171 ; foreign policy of, 
177-178 ; dismissal of, 178 ; amends the 
Free Trade motion, 179 ; his long and 
varied political career, and vigorous 
foreign policy, 201-202 ; his manage- 
ment of the question of Belgian inde- 
pendence, 202-203; and the Spanish 
and Portuguese questions, 204 ; his 
attitude towards France, 207; and the 
continental revolutions of 1848, 208 ; 
the Finlay and Don Pacifico affairs, 
208-209 I the Schleswig-Holstein affair, 
209; dismissed, 210; home secretary 
in the Aberdeen ministry, 250 ; objects 
to Russell’s new Reform Bill, 256; 
becomes prime minister, 262 ; his 
antagonism to Russia, 263 et seq, ; 
improves the condition in the Crimea, 
263-264 ; and i\\ei Arrow incident, 269; 
the Divorce Act, 291; last administra- 
tion of, 296 ; his sympathy with Italian 
unification, 300; his attitude in the 
American Civil War, 300-301, 303, 304 ; 
and the Polish revolt, 306; and the 
Paper Bill, 311 ; death of, 313; and 
the Suez Canal, 372; the queen and, 
496-497. *• 

Panipeluna, seized by the French, 39. 

Pamphlet, the political (1798-1830) de- 
velopment of, 133. 

Panda, king of the Zulus, 235, 393. 

Panmure, Lord, war minister ini Palmer- 
ston’s first administration, 263. 

Papacy : the papql states and Napoleon’s 
continental system, 36; apprehension 
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of political ascendency of, in connec- 
tion with Catholic emancipation, 103- 
104 ; restores its hierarchy in England, 
*7% ; the unification of Italy, 298- 
300 ; temporal power of, 345 ; temporal 
power of, destroyed at Rome, 347 ; 
forbids the * Plan of Campaign ’ and 
boycotting (Ireland), 433-434. 
iper duty, aljoliiion of, proposed by 
Gladstone, 310-311; the bill rejected 
by the Lords, 311; increase of news- 
papers after the reduction of, 522. 
ipinean, Louis, rebtdlion of, 223. 
iris, taken by the coalition against 
Napoleon, 57; Treaty of (i), 61; 
(ii), 70; (1856), 265; declaration of, 
265; siege of, 347 ; Treaty of (1856), 
repudiated by Russia, 363. 
irke, James. See Wensleydale, 
irkes. Sir Harry, and the Arrow in 
cident, 268. 

irliament ; reform question claims atten- 
tion, 105 ; Wellington opposed to. 106 ; 
the need for electoral reform, 135 , 
the first Reform Bill, 136-137 ; abolition 
of the property qualification for, and 
payment of membeis demanded by 
the People’s Charter, 160 ; Derby’s 
measures (1858), 294; Palmerston’s 
Reform Bill (i860), 308; Russell’s 
Reform Bill, 317-319; Disraeli’s, 319- 
321 ; the Home Rule party in, 368 ; 
obstruction by the Horne Rule party, 
372-373, 380; obstruction of the Irish 
party, 38a ; Gladstone's Franchise and 
Redistribution Bills, 410 et seq. ; the 
Procedure Act (1887), 431 ; application 
of the closure to the second Home Rule 
Bill, 449 ; the Liberals and the House j 
of Lords, 540; the Parliament •Act, * 
548, 553 ; Unionists and the, 560, . 

irliamentary trains, 192. 
irnell, Charles Stewart, and the leader- 
ship of the Irish party, 372-373, 381 w 
and the Irish Land League, 381 ; ’ 
denounces Gladstone’s Coercion bilft . 
(1881), 402; and tlte Land League, 
403-«t04 ; the Kilmainham Treaty, 404 ; 
and the Arrears Act, 405 ; relations 
with Lord Carnarvon, 418 ; and the 
general election of 1885, 419; his 
Tenants Relief Bill, 429^ and the 
Pigott forgery published in the Times, 
431 ; the Times attack on, 431, 435 
el seq, ; the Parnell < 5 om mission, 435 
et seq, \ and the O’Shea divorce, 438 ; 
death of, 439. 
articularism, 504-503. 
irties, the parliamentyy, and the work-* 
ing classes, 370; development of the 
Innes’s Eng. Hist. Vol. iv. ^ 2 


party system (1886-1895), 420 et seq, ; 
and the Nonconformists, 422. • 

Pathans, the, Holkar*and, 109; incur- 
sions of. III ; loyany of, during the 
mutiny, 284. 

Patronage, lay, and the Sc<jttish Church, 
199-200. 

Paul of Russm, and India, 98. 

* Peace with nonour,’ 380. * 

movement, the, 511-512. 

Preservation Act (Ireland), 356, 401. 

Pearson, Colonel, in the Zulu War, 396, 

397. 

Pedro, emperor of Brazil, 95. 

Peel, Sir Robert, chairman of the Bullion 
Committee (1819), 80; becomes home 
secretary, 82 ; reforms the €riminal 
code, 87 ; improves criminal procedure 
and prisons, and establishes the Metro- 
politan Police, 89; resigns on Canning 
becoming prime minister, 96 ; in Wel- 
lington’s administration, 97-98 ; and 
Catholic emancipation, 102-103 ; re- 
fuses to join a ministry for carrying 
the Reform Bill, 140, 143 ; attitude to- 
wards Grey’s ministry 144-145; his 
factory Act, 149; supports the Poor 
Law Hill, 154; in office (December 
183^. April 1835), 156; his Tamworih 
marufesto, 156-157; the cause of his 
defeat, 157; supports the Municipal 
Corporations Bill, 158 ; and the ‘ Bed- 
chamber ’ question, 162; ministry of, 
163 et ^eq . ; reduces the sliding scale, 

, 164 ; reduces duties, and imposes 
income tax, 164-165 ; his conversion 
to Free Trade, *69-170; resigns, but 
resumes office, 171 ; makes further 
remission oi duties, and repeals the 
Corn Laws, 171-172 ; defeated on an 

, Irish bill and resigns, 17a ; his tribute 
to Cobden, 172 ; his influence, 172 ; 
death of, 177 ; his work and character, 
177-178; and the Irish problem, 185 
et seq.'y and Free Trade, 500; and the 
humanitarian movement, 512. 

Peelites, alKhnce of, with Liberals, under 
Aberdeen, 179 ; coalition with the 
Liberals, under Aberdeen, 249-250; 
absorption of, into the LiJ>eral party, 
296. 

Peers, proposed creation of, in order to, 
carry (i) the Reform Bill, 140 et seq . ; 
(ii) the Parliament Act, 553-554. bee 
Lords, House of. 

Pegu, annexation of, 274. 

Peiwar Kotul, 3S7. 

Pekin, British resident placed at, 297 ; 
attacked, 297 ; Treaty of, 297 ; relief 
of the legations at, 468. 

P 
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Penal code, severity of the, 123, ' 36. Place, Francis, prime mover in obtaining 
Penjtieh incident, the, 417, 511. the repeal of the Combination Acts, 

Peninsular War, me, 40 el se<i. 126. 

Penny Post, the,’'^ introduction of, 192, Plague, outbreak of, In India, 467. 

515-516. ‘Plan of Campaign’ (Ireland), the, 429- 

People’s Charter, the, 160, 176. 430, 432 ; forbidden by the Papacy, 

Perceval, Spencer, prime minister, 50; 433-434. 

assassinated, 56. ^ Planchenoit, in the battle of Waterloo, 

Periodicals'; growth of, 133. 65, 68. 

Perron, commander in Sindhia’s army, 25. Plevna, battle of, 377, 378. 

Persia, relations with Russia, France, Plumcr, Colonel, relieves Mafeking, 477. 
and England, 108; breach with Plunket, William, attorney-genei al of 
England and alliance with Russia, Ireland, 88. 

211-212; Russian intrigues with, 215; Plunkett, Horace, and Irish industries, 
war with (1856), 267, 280; British and 486. 

Russian agreement concerning spheres Plural voting, denounced by Gladstone 
of influence in, 549. and Blight, 320, 

Persico, Monsignor, and boycotting, hills, 537, 557-558, 559. 

433. Poaching, severity of the penalties for, 

Perth (Australia), settlers at, 238. 123. 

Peru, independence recognised by Can- Poetry, 127 el seq. 

ning, 94. Poland, Russian, changed into the 

Peshawar, captured by the Sikhs, 272 , duchy of Warsaw by Napoleon, 33- 

British mission at, 387. 34; Napoleon’s dealings with, 49; 

Peshwa, the, 24 ; defeat and cap- reconstruction of, proposed at the 

ture of, 112; overthrown, 211. See Congress of Vienna, 62 ; transferred to 

Baji Rao, Mahrattas. Russia by the second Treaty of Paris, 

Peterloo massacre, the, 79. < 70 ; granted a constitution by Alex- 

Philanthropy, in the Victorian era, ander i. , 72 ; Russian designs on, 202 ; 

513. * revolt of, against Russia (1863), 306; 

Philippine War, the, 509. and nationalism, 503-504. 

Philippon, French commandant at Pollock, Sir G., in Afghanistan, 217, 
Badajoz, 54. Ponsonby's Union Brigade, at Waterloo, 

Philosophic Radicals, the, 144. 67. 

“ ' ■ Poor Law Amendment, 152 el seq. ; 

popular incense against, 160 ; (Ireland), 
185. 

Population, growth of, etc., 145, 189. 
Port Arthur, leased to Russia, 467. 

^"’Natal. See Durban. 

Philip district (Australia), settlement 

of, 239, 240. See Victoria. 

Porte, the. See Turkey and Imstern 
Piedmont, annexed by Napoleon, 3. question. 

Pietermaritzburg, Boers proclaim theii Portland, third duke of, becomes premier, 
republic at, 235. ** 29 ; resigns, 50. 

Pieter’s Hill, 477. Portugal, and Napoleon’s continental 

Pigott forgery, the, 431, 436-437. systern, 36; Napoleon's designs on, 

Pindari war, the, 109, iri-ii2, 211. 37-38 ; evacuated by the French 

Piraeus, Palmerston sends a squadron to under Junot, 43 ; revolts in (1820), 85 ; 

the, 209. Canning’s policy towards, 94*95: 

Pitt, William, and the Addington Wellington withdraws British troops 

ministry, 9 ; returns to office, 9-10 ; from, 98 ; Maria and Don Miguel, 

and the Napoleonic campaign, ii 202; exhaustion of her colonising 

et seq. ; death of, 23 ; his war policy, power, 423 ; quarrel with, over East 

31; and Free Trade, 89; and the re- Africa (1891), 445-446; Kruger makes 

duction of duties, 90 ; divergence of treaty with, 471 ; and nationalism, 

the disciples of, 97-98. 503. 

Pius IX., Pope, and the unification of «Post Office Savings Bank, established 
Italy, 298, 299. by Gladstone, 313. 


Phoenix park murders, the, 404-405 ; 
Parnell and, 431, 

Physics, progress in, during the Vic- 
torian era, 518-519. 

Pichegru, General Charles, his com- 
plicity in the plot against Napoleon, 
and death, ii. 

Picketing, 371. ^ 

Pickwick Papers^ the, 200, 522. 
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Potato famine, in Ireland, 170, 187, 188, 
382. 

Potchefstroom, Boers capture a British 
detachment at, 398. 

Potttnger, Eldred, his defence of Herat, 
215 * 

* Pot wallopers,’ 135. 

Prague, Peace of, 344. 

Preference, imperial, 173. See Fair 
Trade, Free Trade, and I'rotection. 

Prempeh, king of Ashanti, British expe- I 
dition against, 456. 

Prerogative, royal, of dismissing minis- 
ters, 155, 156. 

Presbyterianism, in Ireland, 180. 

Pressburg, Treaty of, 22, 30. 

Pretoria, British resident established at, 
399; entered by Kobeits, 477; peace 
signed at (1902), 480. 

Pretorius Andries, 234 ; defeated at 
Boomplaats, 236; obtains the Sand 
River Convention, 237 ; and the dia- 
mond discovery, 391 ; and the Trans- 
vaal revolt (1880), 398. 

Prince Edward Island, responsible 
government established in, 330; and 
Canadian federation, 330-331. 

Princess, the, Tennyson’s. 338. 

Prinsloo, Boer commandant, surrender 
of, at Bethlehem, 478. 

Prisons, disgraceful condition of, 146 ; 
trouble in Jamaica over tlie control of, 

23^- 

Privy Council, establishment of the 
Judicial Committee of the, 152, 

Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Court, 
365 - 

Pi ocedure Act, the (parliamentary), 431. 

Proletariat, the, political position of, 
146, 147. , 

Prome, captuie of, 275. 

Property qualification, for parliament,’ 
abolition of, demanded by the People’s 
Charter, abolition of, effected, 

294. * 

Protection, 89 et seq., 169, 171 ; ^n 
abeyance, 179, 294 ; revival of, in 
.politics, 424; Be.\eonsfield and, 500, 
'501 ; Chamberlain’s propagifhda, 525 
et seq. ^ 

of Property Bill (Ireland), 402. 

Protectionists, oppose repeal of the 
Navigation Acts, 228. 

Protestantism, opposition of, to Catholic 
emancipation, 104 ; itrife with Roman 
Catholism in Ireland, 180 et seq. ; and 
Home Rule, 432-433. 

Protocol of St. Petersburg, the, 96, 97. 

Prussia, relations with Napoleon, 
and the 1805 coalition, 11, 14, 21 ; 


after ^usterlitz, 30 ; Jena, 32^ deprived 
of Prussian Poland by Napoleop, 33 ; 
national uprising jjgainst Napoleon, 
56 ; and the Congress of Vienna, 61- 
62 ; compensations of, under the second 
Treaty of Pans, 70; and the Holy 
Alliance, 72 ; in the Quadhiple Alliance, 
75 ; and the Greek struggle for inde- 
pendence,'^6 ; signatory ta the Treaty 
of London, 205 ; supports Austria’s Oc- 
mand for the Russian evacuation of the 
Danubian principalities, 257 ; and the 
Crimean War, 265 ; and the Polish 
revolt ag.ainst Russia, 306; and the 
Schleswig-Holstein succession (1864), 
306 ; and the creation of the German 
empire, 342 ; war with Austria (1866), 
324 ; aggrieved at the non-intervention 
of Britain in the war of 1870-1871, 363 ; 
and German unification, 507 et seq. 
See Germany. 

Pruth, the, crossed by the Russians, 
253 - 

Public health, improvement of, during 
the Victorian era, 516. 

Works Department created by Dal 

housie in India, 278. 

Worship Regulation Act, the, 368- 

369* 

Puna,*Holkar’s victory over Sindhiaand 
Baji Rao at, 25 , attempt to annihilate 
the British at, 112. 

Pmjch, 339 

Puniar, prey’s victory at, 221. 

Punjab, the, 108, 109, 210, 220; the first 

• Sikh war, 221-222; second Sikh war, 
270 et seq. ; annexation of, 273-274 ; in 
the mutiny, 284r285. 

Purchase (in the army), abolition of, 361. 

Pusey, Edward Bouveric, and the 
Traclarian movement, 198, 199. 

Quadkuplp: Ai.lianck, the, 75-76. 

Quarterly Pevie^v, the, criticism of, on 
the proposed railw'ay to Woolwich, 
121 ; establishment of the, 133. 

Quatre-Bras, Ney at, 64. 

Quebec, antagonism with Ontario, 330; 
and the British North America Act, 

331- 

Queensland, progress of, 119; settlement 
of, 239, 240; responsible goveinnient 
in, 326. 

Queenstown, capitulation of Americans 
at, 59. 

Quetta, British occupation of, 386 ; rail- 
way at, 441. 

Radicals, demands of the, 136; their 
view’ of the second Reform Bill, 139 ; 
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in the 1^83 parliament, 144; pnd the 
coni^itutional crisis (1910), 547; dis- 
sati^action of, \v,ith Sir Edward Grey’s 
policy, 56 i-s6». 

Raglan, Lord, commands the British 
forces in the Crimea, 257 et scq. 

Railroads, the prototype of railways, 121. 

Railways, introduction and expansion of, 
120-J2I ; expansion of, 1^2 ; introduc- 
tion of, into India, 278. 

Railway strike, the, 559. 

Rajputana, 27 ; attacked by Amir Khan, 
109; British protectorate over, 112: 
Sir Henry Lawrence in, 274; the 
native polity, 276 ; confidence restored 
by the Lawrences, 281 ; loyalty of, 
during the mutiny, 284. 

Ramnagar, battle of, 272. 

Rangoon, occupation of, 114; British 
expedition to, and capture of, 274-275. 

Ram Jindan, the, 220, 270. 

the Jhansi, 277; supports the mutiny, 

283 ; killed in battle, 289. 

Ranjit Singh, Maharaja, 108-109 ; wavers 
during the Ghurka war, in ; head of 
the Sikh confederacy, 21 1 ; and the 
restoration of Shah Shuja, 216. 

Rawlinson, Sir Henry, 384. 

Reaction, the period of, 87. ' 

Reade, Charles, 338. • 

Reciprocity, 92. 

Red Cross Society, the, 513-5 14, 

Redan, battle of the, 26 j. 

Redistribution, electoral, 317 r/ ,"•//. ; bill 
for, demanded of Gladstone by the 
House of Lords, 41 1 ; the bill passed,' 
412. 

Redmond, John, 549. 

Referendum, advocacy of the, 555-556. 

Reform, the beginning of, 87. 

— parliamentary, claims attention, 
105 ; opposed by Wellington, 106 , 
necessity for, 135 ; the first Reform 
Bill, 136-137; the second, 138; the 
third, 139-141 ; Disraeli’s first, 294-295 ; 
the struggle suspended, 308 ; Russell’s 
bill, 317 ; Disraeli's Reform Act, 319- 
321 ; Gladstone’s Acts, ^10 etseq. ; and 
the democracy, 497. 

Registration, of births and deaths, intro- 
duction of, 158. 

Bill, Gladstone’s, 450. 

iRe<r{i/m Donum, abolition of, 350. 

Reigate, railroad between Wandsworth 
and, 121. 

Religion, 1830-1852, et seq. ; the pro- 
blem of the elementary schools, 357 
et seq. , science and, 517-518. 

Repealers, the (Ireland), 144, 157, 180 
etseq.j 185 etseq. 
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Repression, the Liverpool administra- 
tion’s policy of, 77-78. 

Representation, parliamentary, anom- 
alies of, 135-136 ; taxation and, 249. 
Representative government, in Australia, 
242 et seq. 

Resolutions: of the Commons on the 
India Bill, 293 ; finance measures, 31 1- 
312 ; Disraeli's proposal to treat the 
Reform question by, 319 ; on the House 
of Lords (1907), 540. 

Responsible government, in Australia, 
242 et seq. 

Reunion, Act of (Canada), 226-227, 228. 
Revivals, religious, 513. 

Revolution, policy of the Liverpool ad- 
ministration determined by dread of, 
83-84. 

French, of 1830, 202. 

Revolutions, the year of (1848), 175, 
207. 

Rhine, confederation of the, 31, 33. 
Rhodes, Cecil, and the Cape to Cairo 
project, 446-447 ; and the British South 
Africa Company, 447 ; and the Jameson 
Raid, 470-471, 474 ; at Kimberley, 

. 475- . 

Rhodesia, 452, 551. 

Richardson,' murder of, in Japan, 307. 
Richmond, duchess of, her ball, 64. 
Rinderpest, outbreak of (1865), 314-315. 
Ritjg and the Hook, The, Browning’s, 338. 
Riots, in the distress following the Napo- 
leonic war, 77 ; consequent on the re- 
jection of the second Reform Bill, 138. 
Ripon, earl of (il, see Robinson; (ii), 
388. 

' Ritchie, Charles Thomson, first lord, his 
j Local Government Act, 434 ; chancel- 
I lore of the exchequer, 524; resigns, 

, 528- 

j Roads, improvement of, 120 ; construc- 
I lion of, in India, 278. 

I Roberts, Lord, at Sherpur, 386-387 ; his 
I Afghanistan campaign, 387 ; his march 
♦.to Kandahar, 389 ; in the Boer War, 
476 et seq. ; urgfs compulsoty service, 

539- ^ , 

Robinsofi, Frederick, chancellor of the 
exchequer, 87, 89, 94; as Viscount 
Goderich and prime minister, 97 ; in 
Grey’s miciislry, 134 ; earl of Ripon, 
241. 

Sir Hercules (afterwards Lord Ros- 

mead), high commissioner in South 
Africa, 398; and the Jameson Raid, 
471. 

Rochefort, hilockade of, 13 etseq. 

JS^olica, Wellington repulses the French 
at, 43- ‘ 
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Roman Catholics; excluded from the 
education grant, 176; hierarchy re- 
stored in England, 177 ; and Irish 
disestablishmeiYt and disendowment, 
349*353* See Catholic emancipation. 

Romanticism, in Victorian literature, 

338- 

Rome, garrisoned with French troops by 
Napoleon ifi. in defence of the Papacy, 
345 ; taken by Victor Emmanuel and 
made the capital, 347. 

Romilly, Sir Samuel, urges refoim of the 
criminal code, 89. 

Roon, Albert, von, helps to reorganise 
the Prussian ai my, 343. 

Rorke’s Drift, battle of, 396-397. 

Rose, Sir Hugh, his Indian mutiny cam- 
paign, 289. 

Rosebeiy, Lord, and foreign policy, 422 ; 
and colonial policy, 423 ; foreign secie- 
tary in Gladstone's third ministry, 425 ; 
in Gladstone's last cabinet, 447 ; and 
the Uganda protectorate, 4-18; be- 
comes prime minister, 451 ; weakness 
of his ministry, 452; defeat of, 453; 
treaty with Japan, 454 ; supports Salis- 
bury^s Armenian policy, 461 ; and the 
leadership of the Liberal party, 491 ; 
resigns the Liberal leadership, 523 ; and 
the Liberal imperialists, 524 ; and 
Campbell-Bannerman, 535. 

Rosmead, Lord. See Robinson, Sir 
Hercules. 

Ross, General, 60. 

Rothschild, Baron, first Jewish member, 
of the House of Commons, 294. 

Roumania, independence of, 379-380. 

Roumelia, 380. 

Round Table Conference, the, 430. 

Royal Titles Bill, the,’ 373. 

Warrant, and army purchase, 36?- 

362. 

Rupee, depreciation of the, 453. 

Rural conditions, 122-123. * 

Ruskin, John, 200, 339. 

Russell, Lord John, assails theTest and 
Corporation Acts* 100 ; introduces the 
'first Reform Bill, 136 ; the second, 
1^38 ; refusal of William iv. to accept 
him as leader of the Commons, 155 ; 
and the Lichfield House Compact, 
157 ; converted to the IKnti-Corn Law 
League, 170; fails to form a ministry 
owing to Grey’s ojpjection to Palmer- 
ston as foreign secretary, 17 1 ; ministry 
of, 172 et seq, ; defeated on a militia 
billf 178; waives his claim to the 
premiership in favour of Aberdeen, 
179 ; his bill for rfhe appropriation of 
surplus of Irish church funds t<2 educa- 
Innes’b Eng. Hist. Vol. iv. ^ 2 


tionf 183 ; dismisses Palmerston, 210 ; 
defeated, 210 ; in the Aberdecft minis- 
try, 250 ; his new Reform Bill opposed 
by Palmerston, 256 ; appointed minis- 
ter- plenipoientiaiy to the conference of 
powers at Vienna, 262 • fails to form a 
ministry, 262; colonial secretary in 
Palmerston’s first administration, 263 ; 
resigns, 263 ; his new Reform Bill, 
266; and the Arrow incident, 269; 
foreign minister in Palmerston's last 
administration, 296 ; his sympathy with 
Italian unification, 300 ; and the 
Schleswig-Holstein succession, 306; 
and the Polish revolt against Russia, 
306 ; and parliamentary reform, 308 ; 
second administration, 314 ; his Re- 
form Bill (1866), 317-319; retirement 
of, 321. 

Russia, relations with Napoleon, 7 ; in 
the coalition against Napoleon, 14 et 
seq., 30; the Treaty of Tilsit, 33; 
Napoleon’s campaign against, 53 ; 
and invasion, 36; and the Congress 
of Vienna, 61 ; the Holy Alliance, 72 
et seq. ; the Quadruple Alliance, 75 ; 
compact with Austria and Prussia to 
supi^ess revolutions in other states, 86 ; 
apd the Eastern question, 95 et seq. ; 
and the Greek struggle for indepen- 
dence, 96 ; war with Turkey, 98 ; and 
India, 108; designs on Poland, 202; 
and the Eastern question, 202 ; and 
Greftc independence, 204 ; and Turkey, 
204-205, 206; and India, 206; Pal- 
merston protects Turkey against coer- 
cion by, 208 ^ relations with Persia, 
211-212 ; intrigues with Persia, 215 ; 
proposes the dissolution of Turkey, 
251-253 ; Turkey refuses her demands, 
253 ; and declares war, 254 ; Britain’s 
position, 254-257; the Crimea, 257 et 
seq. ; negotiations for ending the war, 
263 ; and the attempted intervention 
of Britain and France in the Sicilies, 
267; revolt of the Poles (1863), 306; 
Bismaick and, 343; the Black Sea 
Treaty (1871), 363; the Eastern crisis 
and war with Turkey, 373 et seq., 377- 
378 ; Treaty of San Stefano, 378-379 ; 
the Berlin Congress, 379-380 ; and Af- 
ghanistan, 383 et seq., 417; British 
policy towards, in relation to tne 
party system, 422 ; and Afghanistan, 
441; and Alaska, 445; intervention 
of, in the Japanese w*ar with China, 
454; and the Armenian question, 457- 
458 ; and Crete, 463 ; hampers British 
^licy in Egypt, 464 ; obtains the lease 
of Port Arthur and Talianwan, 467; 
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occupies Manchuria, 467, 468, 469 ; 
Britisti suspicion o^, during the Victorian 
era, 501-503 ; ai»i Tibet, 531 ; the 
North Sea incident, 531 ; the enienie 
with, and the agreement as to Persia, 
549*550 ; and*the European War ( 1914), 
561. 

f 

Saarbruck, battle of, 346. 

Sabugal, battle of, 52. 

Saddusan, Edwardes defeats Sikh rebels 
at, 271. 

Sadler, Michael, his Ten Hours Bill, 151, 
173- 

Sadowa, battle of, 344. 

Sadulapur, Gough forces passage of the 
Chenab at, 272. 

St. Arnaud, Marshal, commander of 
the French forces m the Crimea, 257 
et seq. 

St. David’s, bishop of, votes for Glad- 
stone's Irish Church Bill, 352. 

St. Helena, Napoleon banished to, 6q. 

St. John, the knights of, proposed re- 
storation of Malta to, under the Peace 
of Amiens, 3. See Malta. 

St. Lucia, seizure of, by Britain, 7. 

St. Petersburg, the protocol of, 9b, 97. 

Salamanca, battle of, 54-55. * 

Salar Jang, loyalty of, during the mutiny, 
283. 

Sale, Sir Robert, at Jellalabad. 217. 

Salisbury, Lord, resigns office (i^s Lord 
Cranboiirne) under Derby, 320 ; Indian 
secretary in Disraeli’s second adminis- • 
tration, 368 ; at Constantinople, 375 ; 
becomes foreign minister, 378 ; and the 
Berlin Congress, 379-380 ; becomes 
leader of the Conservative party, 403 ; 
opposes the Arrears Act (Ireland, 1882), 
405 ; his policy in the House of Lords, 
406; and Gladstone’s Franchise Bill, 
411; first administration, 418 et seq. ; 
his Irish policy, 418 ; resigns, 419 ; and 
foreign policy, 422 ; offers the leader- 
ship to the duke of Devonshire, 428 ; 
defeat and resignation of, 440; and 
the Alaskan seal fisheries dispute, 445 ; ■ 
and Portuguese aggression in East j 
Africa, 445-446; his agreement with ! 
Germany as to Africa and Heligoland, | 
,446-447; and Gladstone’s second 
Home Rule Bill, 449-450; third ad- 
ministration, 453 ; fusion of the Liberal 
Unionists with the Conservatives, 455 ; 
as foreign secretary, 456; and the 
Armenian question, 457-458, 461-462 ; 
and the Venezuela boundaries dispute, 
458-459, 460; his foreign policy, 459 
et seq. ; the Siamese settlement t^ith 


France, 460 ; and Armenia, 461 ; and 
the Fashoda affair, 464-465 ; Agricul- 
tural Rating Act, 481^; Gorst’s Educa- 
tion Bill, 481-483 Education Acts 
(1897 and 1899), 483; Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 483-484; Ireland, 
484 et seq. ; London government, 487- 
488; naval and military affairs, 488; 
the colonial conference! 489 ; relin- 
quishes the foreign secretaryship, 489 ; 
the Taff Vale ju<igment, 489-490 ; the 
khaki election, 490 ; Australian federa- 
tion, 490-491 ; army reorganisation, 
491; the Education Act (1902), 492; 
retnement, 493 ; his policy, 493-494. 

Salkeld, blows up, with Home, the 
Kashmir gate at Delhi, 286. 

Salvation Army, the, 513. 

Sand River Convention, the, 237. 

San Sebastian, Spanish garrison evicted 
by the French, 39. 

.San Stefano, Treaty of, 378-379. 

Sanitation, progress of, during the 
tonan era, 516. 

.Santa Lucia, retained by Britain, 61. 

Sardinia, recovers her position after 
Waterloo, 70; Charles Albert of, heads* 
the nationalist movement in Italy, 208; 
and the Crimean War, 263, 264-265 ; 
and the unification of Italy, 298-300. 

Sattara, principality of, 112; annexation 
of, 276-277. 

Savings Brnk. See under Post Office. 

Savoy, ceded to France, 290, 298. 

Saxe-Weimar, duke' of, at Quatre Bras, 
64. 

Saxony, forced by Napoleon into the 
Confederation of the Rhine, 33 ; re- 
ceivers the duchy of Warsaw from 
Napoleon, 33-34 ; proposed annexation 

* to Prussia, 62 ; portion of, assigned to 
Prussia by the second Treaty of Pari?, 
70. 

Schipka Pass, battle of, 377. 

Sclj^eswig- Holstein affair, the, 209, 306; 
Bismarck’s use to annex, 343-344, 
507-508. 

Schombungk, Sir Robert, and the Venez- 
uela boundaries, 458. 

Schonbrunn, Treaty of, 30. 

.Science, progij^ss of, during the Victorian 
era, 514 et seq. 

Scotland, hostility of, towards Catholic 
emancipation, lop ; electoral absurdities 
13s » religious disruption, 199-200 ; 
Church Patronage Act, 369. 

Scott, Sir Walter, 128, 131-132, 200, 

338. 

Scutari, inefficiency* of the Crimean army 
hospital base at, 261-262. 
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Sea- power, Napoleon’s misconception 
about, 40; ascendency of Britain, 71. 
See Navy. ^ 

Seftiforth, Lord. See Colborne. 

Seal fisheries dispute, Alaska, 445. 

Search, right of, American resentment to 
the claim of, 58. 

Sebastiani, Colonel Fran9ois Horace 
Bastien, 3, *5. 

Secret societies, Irish, 188, 356. 

Sedan, the capitulation of, 346, 347. 

Seditious meetings, bills passed for the 
suppression of, 78. 

Sekukuni, Transvaal Boers’ expedition 
against, 391-392. 

Sel borne. Lord (1). and the Judicature 
Act, 366-367 ; set edes from Gladstone 
on Home Rule, 425 ; (11) 494. 

Sepo>s, revolt of (1806-1807), 107 ; in the 
first Burmese War, 114; in the mutiny, 
281 et sfq, 

Servia, the powers and, 265 ; revolt of, 
375 ; independence of, 379, 380 ; the 
Austrian ullimatuni to (1914), 561. 

Sevastopol, siege of, 257 et seq. ; fall of, 
264. 

Seven Weeks* \^’■ar, the, 344, 508. 

Seymour, Admiral Sir Beauchamp, bom- 
bards Alexandria, 408. 

• Admiral Sir Michael (1), bom- 
bards Canton, 268-269; (11), attempts 
to relieve the legations at Peking, 468. 

.Shaftesbury, Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
seventh earl of, and the humanitarian 
movement, 151, 512. • 

Shah, the. See Persia. 

Alam, captured by Lake, 26. 

— Shuja, restoration of, 206, 215 ; 
assassination of, 217. , 

Shannon^ the, captures the Chesapeake, 
59- 

Sheep-farming in Australia, 240-241. 

Sheffield, trade union abuse at, 336. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, 128, 130-131. 

Shepstone, Sir Theophilus, annexe^hc 
Transvaal, 392-39^. 

Sher Ali (i), amir of Kabul, 332, 333, 383 
et seq. ; and the British mission, 385- 
386 ; (ii), governor of Kandahar, 389. 

Singh, commander of the Sikhs at 

Multan, 271 ; revolts, 2p. 

SherVjrooke, Lord. See l..owe, Robert. 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, on the Peace 
of Amiens, i. 

Sherpur, Roberts at, 388. 

Shipping and the doctrine ot protection, 
89-90. 

Shortland and the Maoris, 245-246. ^ 

Siam, France and, ; Salisbury and 
the French demands, 457, 460. • 


Sicili&, the, and Napoleon, 7 • French 
designs on, lo-ii Napoleon and, 30 ; 
restored to the Bfiurbons after Water- 
loo, 70 ; popular revolts in, 85 ; restora- 
tion of Fei dinand I. , 86 ; king of, 
grants constitutions, «o8 ; attempted 
intervention of Britain and France in, 
267; awexation of, by Victor Em- 
manuel, 299. 

Sidmouth, Henry Addington, Lord, and 
the Peace of Amiens, i ; and the 
French menace, 5 ; relations with the 
king and Pitt, 8-10; in Grenville’s 
ministry, 28 ; as home secretary, 78 ; 
resigns home secretaryship, 82. 

.Sikhs, the, 108, 109, 21 1 ; the first war 
with, 220 et seq. ; the second, 270 
et seq. ; loyalty of, during the mutiny, 
284. 

Sdistria, besieged by Russia, 257. 

Silk, duty on, reduced by Huskisson, 93. 

Sindh, war with, 210 ; annexation of, 
219. 

Smdhia (i)(Daulat Rao), 24 et seq. ; held 
in check during the Pindari war, 112 ; 
(li) (Jankoji), death of, 220; (in) loyalty 
of, during the mutiny, 283, 284; expelled 
fronr^ Gwalior by the Jhansi Rani and 
T^ntia 'I'opi, 289. 

Sindhias, the, adoption among, 276. 

Sinope, annihilation of Turkish sejuadron 
at, by Russia, 254. 

Sirhin^, Ranjit Singh’s claims on, 108- 
109 ; loyalty of, during the mutiny, 284. 

Sitabaldi, Mahratta defeat at, 112. 

Six Acts, the, 79. 

Slavery, abolitiftn of, by Britain, 147 ; 
emancipation and prison control cause 
trouble in Jamaica, 229-230 ; abolition 
in America, 300 et seq. 

Slave trade, abolition of, by Britain, 29, 
146; British efforts against, 6i, 71. 

Slavs, Austrian, 503. 

Sleeman, Sir W. H., suppresses thugiree, 
214; condemns the native admini&tr.T.- 
tion of Oiidh, 277. 

Sliding scale, the, proposed by Huskis- 
son, 92; accepted by Wellington, 99- 
100 ; Peel’s revision of, 163-164. 

Smallholder, decrease of the, 353. 

Small holdings, Jesse Collings and; 419. 

Act (1892), 439. 

Smallixix, decrcaseof, during the Victorian 
era, 516. 

Smith, Adam, doctrine of, adopted bv 
Huskisson, 89-90 ; and preferential 
tarifiFs, 526. 

— Baird, at Delhi, 286. 

— Sir Harry, drfeats the Sikhs at 
^liwal, 222; in South Africa, 236; 
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recogijises the independence the 
Transvaal, 237. „ 

Smith, W. H., leader of the House of 
Commons, 429 ; death of, 439. 

Smollett, Tobias, 133. 

Sobraon, defeat^f the Sikhs at, 222-223. 

Social conditions, under Victoria, 33 et 
seq, ; distre^ following the Napoleonic 
war, 76 et seq, ; amelioration of, by 
legislation, 146 etseq, ; (1830-1852) 190 
et seq. See Humanitaiianism. 

Social Democratic Federation, the, and 
the riot in London (1886), 424. 

Socialism, Robert Owen’s, 194-195 ; 
growth of, 424, 512, 513. See Capital, 
Labour, and Labour Party. 

Solferino, battle of, 298. 

Soult, Marshal, due de Dalmatia, in the 
Peninsular War, 44, 46, 50, 51, 52, 54, 
57 ; his warnings to Napoleon at Water- 
loo, 66. 

South Africa (1830-1856), 231 et seq . ; 
Boer expansion, 231 ; the native races, 
23a ; the Great Trek, 233-234 ; antagon- 
ism between the British and the Boers, 
235 ; the Basutos and the Griquas, 235- 
236; Kaffir wars (1846). 236; (1850), 
237; Basuto war (1851), 237 f inde- 
pendence of the Transvaal (Sand River 
Convention), 237; self-government in 
Cape Colony, 238 ; independence of the 
Orange Free State, 238 ; Natal sepa- 
rate from Cape Colony, 238 ; c^’saster 
in, 382; affairs of (1869-1881), 390 et 
seq. ; Boers and natives, 390-391 ; the 
diamond fields, 391 ; extension of Cape 
Colony and responsiblfe government in, 
391 ; the Transvaal and Sekukuni, 392 ; 
annexation of the Transvaal, 392-393; 
Kaffir unrest, 393; menace of Cetewayo, 
king of the Zulus, 393 etseq. ; the Zulu 
war, 396-397; the Boer wars (1880), 
397-399 ; (1899-1902), 468 et seq. ; the 
colonies and the Boer war, 490 ; 
Chinese labour in, 530-531 ; Chinese 
labour in, and the 1906 general election, 
535, 536 ; suspension of Chinese immi- 
gration, 538; responsible government 
for the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colony, 538 ; the Union of, 551. See 
Cape Colony, etc. 

— African Republic, 231, 233, 237, 
See Transt'aal. 

America, British expedition to, 31- 

32 ; the republics of, 509. 

Australia, settlement of; 239, 240 ; 

self-government established in, 243-244, 

Southey, Robert, poet-laureate, 128. 

Spafields Riot, the, 78. 

Spain, attitude of, towards Napoleon,,?; 


French ships admitted at Ferrol, 13; 
alliance with France, 14; annexed ^ 
Napoleon and placed under his brother 
Joseph, 38-39; the struggle against 
Napoleon, ^oet seq. ; revolts in (1820), 
85; revolt of her South American 
colonies, 86 ; the powers and interven- 
tion in, 86 ; Canning’s policy towards, 
94 ; Don Carlos and Christina, 204 ; 
the Spanish Marriages question, 207 ; 
purchase of territory from, by the U nited 
States, 229 ; and the Hohenzollern 
candidature for the crown of, 345-346 ; 
exhaustion of her colonising power, 
423 ; and nationalism, 503. 

Speenhamland scheme, the, 153. 

Spencer, George John, second earl, and 
the Peace of Amiens, i ; in the Gren- 
ville ministry, 28. 

Herbert, and the Jamaican in- 
surrection, 315 ; and Darwinism, 340. 

John Charles, third earl. See 

Althorp. 

John Poyntz, fifth earl, viceroy of 

Ireland, 409; attack on his Irish ad- 
ministration by Randolph Churchill, 
418 ; in Gladstone’s third ministry, 425 ; 
and the premiership, 451 ; and the two 
power standard navy, 452. 

Spinning, 119-120, 

Spion Kop, battle of, 477. 

Spreadeagleism, 444. 

Stamp duty, on newspapers, reduction of, 
158. 

'Stanhope, Edward, war minister in Salis- 
bury’s second administration, 429. 

Stanley. See Derby. 

Sir Henry M., his explorations in 

Afric^, 423 ; and .Salisbury’s African 
agreement with Germany, 447. 

Sieam- power supersedes water-power, 
119-120; development of, 192,514-515. 

Steamship, the, introduction and develop- 
ment of, 120, 193. 

Steifi, Heinrich von, reorganises Prussia, 
47. 61. ^ 

Stephenson, George, 121. 

.Stewart, Ser Donald, advances on Kan- 
dahar, 387 ; reoccupies Kandahar, 388 ; 
joins Roberts, 388. 

Sir Herbcjrt, 417. 

Stcyn, president of the Orange Free 
State, relations with Kruger, 472, 475. 

Stockdale v. Hansard, the libel case of, 
262. 

Stockton and Darlington railway, the, 
121. 

Stc^licrg, battle of, 476. 

Strachan, Sir RichariC, and the Walcheren 
expedition, 48-49. 
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^trassburg, surrender of, 347. 

Stratford de RedclifFe, Lord, ambassador 
at Constantinople, 353, 256. 

Strathbogie case, the, 200. 

StHlces : Scottish weavers (1812), 125-126 ; 
ineffectiveness of, in the early Victorian 
era, 194, 195; engineers’, 197; builders’, 
335; dock labourers’ (London, 1889), 
437*438 ; railway, miners, and trans- 
port workers, 559. | 

Stuart, Sir John, defeats the French at j 
Maida, 31. i 

Stubbs, William, bishop of, 339. 
Submarine, introduction of the, 515. 
Succession duties, 362, 366. 

Suchet, Marshal, due d’Albufera, 50. 
Sudan, the first war, 413 et ; recon- 
quest of (1896), 463-464; the Fashoda 
affair, 465-4^. 

Suez Canal, the, opening of, 371 ; pur- 
chase of the khedive’s shares in, by 
Britain, 372. 

Suffragettes, the, 551-553. 55^>“559- 
Sugar duty, 166, 169 ; reduced by 
Russell, 173 ; by Gladstone (1864), 
313. 

Summer Hill Creek, discovery of gold at, 

243* 

SuiK*r-tax, the, 544, 545. 

Supieine Court of Judicature, established 
for New South Wales, 238-239. 

- estaVjlishment of, 365. 

Surgery, progress of, 514. 

Suspension of members of parliament, 
Irish (1881), 402. 

Suttee, suppression of, 212-213. * 

Sw'abia, bestowed on liavarui by Na- 
poleon, 22. 

Swat Valley, risinc: in the, 466. 

Sweden, and the Napoleonic campaigns, 
ir, 14; and the continental system ^f 
Napoleon, 36, 53 ; joins coalition 

against Napoleon, 56 ; and national- 
ism, 504. 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles, 338. 519. 
Switzerland, Napoleon’s dominatiow of, 
4 ; and nationalism. 503. 

Sydenham, Lord, governor-general of 
Cpnada, 227. ^ * 

Sydney, capital of New South Wales, 
238. 

Syria, Mehemct Ali and, 104-205, 206. 

Taff Vale Judgment, the, 489-490. 
Taku forts, destructiim of, 297. 

Talavera, battle of, 46, 

Talianwan, leased to Russia, 467. 
Talleyrand-Perigord, prince of Benevento, 
and the Treaty of Amiens, 4 ; and ithe 
Congress of Viemfa, 61-62. 


Talu]|jdars, the, and the mutiny, 287; 
Canning’s proclamation agaipst, 289, 
290. Y 

Tamworth manifestly, the, 156. 
Tantia'l'opi, defeated by Colin Campbell, 
288 ; routed by Rose, 289 ; captured 
and executed, 290. ’ 

Tara Bai, 220. 

Tariff Referm, 524, 525 W seq., 531, 

534-535. 544. 5‘19- 
Tariffs, protective, 90 et seq. 

Tasmania, made a separate government, 
119; affairs of, 238-239, 240, sell- 
government established in, 243-244. 
Taxation, Adam Smith’s doctrine of, 
89 ; and representation, 249 ; under 
Gladstone’s fir^t administration, 362, 
366. See also Budget, Economics, and 
Finance. 

Taylor, Alexander, at Delhi, 286. 

'I charka, Zulu chief, 392. 

Tchernaya, battle of tlie, 264. 

I'ca, reduction of the duty on (1863- 
1865), 313. 

* Tea-room parly,’ the, defeats Glad- 

stone’s amendment to Disraeli’s Re- 
form Bill, 320, 32T. 

Telegraph, the, introduction of, 192- 
*93 . in India, 278 ; expansion of, 
5'*5- 

lel-el-Kebir, battle of, 408. 

Telephone, introduction of the, 515. 
Temple, Frederick (.ifterwards arch- 
bisl'*)p of Canterbury), and and 

lievieiv^, 339. 

Tenants Relief Bill, Parnell’s, 429. 
Tenasserim, ced|'cl by Burma, 114 ; pros- 
perity of, under British administration, 

275- 

Tennyson, Alfred, Lord, 200; nnd the 
Jamaican iiT-urrection, 315, 338, 520. 
Territorials, the, introducoil by Haldane, 

539-540. 

Test Act, repeal of, loo. 

'lewfik, khedive of Egjpt, 407, 413. 
Thackeray, William Makepeace, 200, 

338. 522. 

Thebaw, king of Burma, British and 
French relations with, 441. 

Theodore, king of Abyssinia, British 
expedition against, 325. 

Thiers, Adolphe, president of the French 
republic, 347, • 

Thomason's land settlement, 214. 

* Thousand,’ the (Garibaldi's), 290. 

Three F’s, the, 355. 

Thuggee, suppression of, 213-214. 

Tibet, treaty with, 531. 

Tien-tsin, Treaty of, 297. 

Tilsit, Treaty of, 33. 
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Times, the, and Parnell, 431 ; O’Do^neirs 
libel action against, 435. 

Tippu Sultan, 23, 2^ 

Tithe (Ireland), debate on, 157. 

war, the, and commutation (Ire- 
land)^ 181-182, 183, 184-185. 

Tobago, retained by Britain, 61. 

Tochi Valley, the, 466. 

Todleben at Sevastopol, 259. 

Torpedo boats, introduction of, 515. 

Torres Vedras, 51. 

Toryism, the Canningites and, 98-99 ; 
and Catholic emancipation, 100 et scq . ; 
Lord Liverpool's, 83 ; disappearance 
of, 294. 

Toulon|fleet, the, 13. 

Toulouse, battle of, 57. 

Tractarians, the, 198-199, 339, 513. 

Trade, depression of {1879), 382 ; (1886), 


424* 

Trade unionism, 127, 160, 193 et «/•</., 
335-337. 359-360, 366. 370-371; the 
Taff Vale judgment, 489-490. 

Tr^^fiS- Unions Act (1871), 360, 371 ; 
(187$). 370; (1906), 537. 

Tramgar, battle of, 19 ; (note on), 563- 
565. 

Square, Asquith and the right of 

public meeting in, 448. * 

Tmnsport workers’ strike, the, 559. * 

Transportation, 88, 118, 119, 123, 136, 
239, 240, 242. 

Transvaal, independence of, and the 
Sand River Convention, 237c* dis- 
organisation in, 390 ; and the diamond 
fields dispute, 391 ; the Boer expedition 
against Sekukuni, 391-392 ; annexation 
of, 392-393 ; the Zufu disputes and 
war, 394 ct set/. ; the Boer revolt 
(i88io-i88i), 397-398; independence 
restored to, 398-399 ; discovery of 
goldfields in, 447 ; "the Jameson Raid, 
459 ; Uitlander grievances and the 
Jameson Raid, 469 et seq. ; annexed, 
478; Chinese labour in the, 530-531; 
responsible government for, 538 ; and 
the Union of South Africa, 551. 

Travel, revolution in the means of, dur- 
ing the Victorian era, 514-515. 

Trent affair, the, 303. 

Trevelyan, Sir George Otto, Irish secre- 
tary, 405, 409; and the Home Rule 
question, 425; secretary for Scotland 
in the fourth Gladstone administration, 


44 /• 

TroUope, Anthony, 339. 

Troppau, Congress of, 85. ' 

Tupper, Martin, author of the Proverbial 
Philosophy^ 338. 

Turkey, Napoleon’s designs on, ro ; 


relations with France, 32 ; and Na* 
poleon’s continental system, 36 ; Greek 
revolt against the dominion of, 86; 
the Greek struggle against, 95 et seq . ; 
war with Russia, 98 ; Mehemet Aii’s 
attack on, 204-205 ; Treaty of Unkiar 
Skelessi with Russia, 205; the Treaty 
of London, 205-206; protected^ by 
Palmerston against Russian coercion, 
208 ; Russia proposes dissolution of, 
251-253 ; rejects Russia’s demands, and 
declares war, 253-254 ; and the Treaty 
of Paris, 265 ; the powers and the 
crisis of 1875, 373-377 ; British policy 
towards, in relation to the party 
system, 422 ; the Armenian question, 
457, 461-462; concedes Cretan au- 
tonomy, 462 ; war with Greece, 462- 
463 ; Slavonic provinces of, 504 ; 
Balkan war with, 558. 

Two power standard, the (navy), 452; 
relation of the Dreadnoughts to, 543- 
544 - 

Typhus, minimisation of, 510. 

'FjtoI. fhe, bestowed on Bavaria by 
Napoleon, 22. 

UiTLANDERS, thc, and the Jameson Raid, 
459, .^69 et seq. 

Ulm, battle of, 20-21. 

Ulster custom, thc, 188, 354*355; and 
Home Rule, 433, 556-557. 5S9-56i. 

Uluiidi, defeat and capture of Cetewayo 
at, 397- 

Unearned increment tax, the, 545. 

'‘Unemployment, 77, 119 et seq., 382, 
424 - 

Union brigade, the, at Waterloo, 67. 

Unionists, thc, 420, 455; and thc Boer 
War (1899-1902), 474 ; and the general 

^election of 1895, 481; triumph of 

* (1895), 484-485 ; and the Irish Land 
Bill (1896), 485 ; and Tariff Reform, 523 
et seq. *, and the devolution proposal, 
532 ; Free Trade, in the general election 
oif 1906, 535. 

United Empire Loyalists, 116-117. 

United States. See America. 

Unkiar Skelessi, Trenty of, 205, 206. 

Utopia, More’s, on the criminal code, 

88 . 


Vancouver, becomes British, 229; 
boundary dispute with United States of 
America, 364, 365, 511. 

Vandeleur’s Horser charge of, at Water- 
loo, 67, 

Vanity Fair, Thackeray’s, 200, 
Va,nsittart, Nicholas (afterwards Lord 
Bexley), chancellor of the exchequer, 89. 
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Vellur, revolt of sepoys at, 107, Wa'JES, movement of, 122, *123, 124. 

Veneiia, in the Italian war of 1859, 298, Wagram, battle of, 48. , 

299, 300 ; given to Italy by Bismarck Waitangi, Treaty of, 245-246. 
for co-operation against Austria, 324, Walcheren expeditibn, the, 48-49. 

343* 344* Walclersee, Count von, commander of 

Venezuela, President Cleveland and the the forces sent to relieve the legations 

dispute as to the boundaries of, 458- at Peking, 468. 

459, 460, 51 1. Wallace, Dr. Alfred Russel, 340. 

Venice, ^05 . WallachiA, virtual protectorate over, 

Vereeniging, Boer leaders at, accept gained by Russia, 98 ; Russia sur- 

Kitchener’s terms, 480. renders protectorate over, 265. 

Verona, Congress of, 86. Wandsworth, railroad between Reigate 

Veto. See Lords, House of, and Parlia- and, 121. 
ment Act. War, the humanitarian movement and, 

Act, the (Scottish General As- 513*514. 

sembly), 199-200. Office, reconstruction of, 488 ; dis- 

Victor. Marshal, due de Bellune, defeated satisfaction with Lansdowne’s ad- 
by Wellington at Talavera, 46 ; block- ministration, 489. 
ades Cadiz, 50, 51. Warden, Major, governor of the Orange 

— Emmanuel, and the unification of River sovereignty, 236; marches 
Italy, 298 ; makes Rome the capital of against the Basutos, 237. 

Italy, 347; and the cession of Nice, Waremu Kingi, Maori chief, 326. 

504 ; and the unification of Italy, 506. Warsaw, duchy of, 33-34. 

Victoria, queen, birth of, 80; accession Washington, capture of, 60; Trt'aty of, 
of, 158; her personality, 159; her mar- 364. 

riage, 162 ; the ‘ Bed-chamber’ question, Waterboer, Griqua chief, and the dia- 
162; characteristics of the Victorian mond fields, 391. 
era, 190-191 ; and Palmerston, 209 ; Wate’jford, defeat of the Beresford influ- 
and Gladstone’s Irish Church Bill, 351- ence in, 102. 

352 ; proclaimed empress of India, ^\'aterloo campaign, the, 63 ei seq, ; the 
373*; and the dispute between the Lords battle of, 65 et seq. 
and Commons over Gladstone’s Fran- Water - power, superseded by steam- 
chise Bill, 412; urges the relief of power, 1 19- 120. 

Khartum, 416; the jubilee celebra- Wavirley novels, the, 131-132. 
tion, 432 ; the diamond jubilee cele- Waziris, occupy the Tochi valley, 466. 
bration, 489; death of, 491; the per- Weaving, 119-120, 125. 

.sonality of, 495 ; her policy towards Wei-hai-Wei, leased to Britain, 467. 
her ministers, 496; political develop- Wellesley, Arthur. See Wellington, 
ment of the Victorian era, 495 et duke of. 

seq. ; the remaking of Europe, 503 et Richard Colley, first marquess, 

seq. ; social characteristics, 512 sea. governor-general of India, 22 et seq . ; 

Victoria (Australia), beginnings of, 239, becomes foreign secretary, 50 ; resigns, 

240; self-government established in, 55*56; and Mauritius, 58; lord-lieu- 

243-244. tenant of Ireland, 82, 88; and the 

Vienna, entered by the French, 21,^47; suppression of the Catholic Associa- 

Treaty of, 48, 49; Congress ot* 00; tion, 101-102. 

conference of thA powers at, in regard Wellington, duke of, in India, 25 ei seq. ; 
to Russia and Turkey, 254. sent to Portugal, 42 ; Rolica and 

ViJlafranca, Treaty of, 298, 299, 308. Vimiero, 43 ; recalled for the inquiry 

Villeneuve, Admiral, Nelson’s pursuit of, into the Cintra Convention, 45; re- 

15 et seq. ; at Trafalgar, 563. appointed to the command in Portugal, 

Villicrs, -Charles, and the* Anti-Corn Law 45; Trlavera campaign, 46; cam- 

Lcague, 161. paigns of 1810-1811, 50-52; of 1812, 

Vimiero, Wellington’s defeat of the 53*55 ; of 1813-1814, 57 ; at the Con- 

French at, 43. ' gress of Vienna, 62 ; Waterloo cam- 

Vivisection, 516, paign, 63-69 ; restrains Blucher, 69, 

Vittoria, Wellington’s victory at, 57. 70 ; demonstration against, by the 

Volksraad, the, antagonism to Britain, labouring class, 77 ; at the Congress of 

235. * Aix-la-Chapellc, 85 ; and the Congress 

Volunteers, duringlhe Napoleonic war, 8. of Verona, 86 ; and the sliding scale 
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(Corn Lavf), 92 ; retires on Caijning I Windham, in (Grenville’s ministry, a8, 
becoming prime minister, 96 ; becomes Windsor, dean of, and Gladstone’s Irish 
prime minister, 97; his policy, 98 ei Church Bill, 352. 

; opposed to psfiliamentary reform, Wiseman, Cardinal, appointed arch- 
106 : resigns, 106 ; asked by William bishop of Westminster, 177. 

IV. to form a ministry, but is unable to Wodehouse, Sir Philip, 327. 
do so, 140 ; ftis attitude towards the Wolseley, Lord, commands the Ashanti 
reform crisis, 143; advises the king expedition (1873), 366; in Zuliiland, 
to call Peel«lo office, 155; dirries the 397; defeats Arabi Pasl^a at Tel-cl* 

Poor Law Amendment Act through Kebir, 408 ; and the Sudan, 413 ; 

the Lords, 155; joins Peel, 162; and commands the Khartum expedition, 
the repeal of the Corn I.aw, 170; 416. 

remains commander-in-chief under Women, employment of, 124, 167-168, 
Russell, 173 ; his preparations against 174, 333, 334 ; and the doctrine of con- 
Chartist outburst, 175 ; death of, 179 ; tract, 353. 

and the policy of non-intervention in Women’s suffrage, 551-553, 558-559. 
foreign affairs, 202 ; his dread of Palmer- Wood, Sir Evelyn, in the Zulu War, 
' ston’s foreign policy, 207. 396, 397 ; sirdar of the Egyptian army, 

Welsh disestablishment, Rosebery's bill, 409. 

452, 453 ; Asquith’s, 557, 559. Woodgate, General, killed at Spion Kop, 

Wensleydale, James Parke, Baron, the 477. 

House of Lords and life peerages, 266- Wool, and woollen goods, duties on. 


267. 

West Indies, the, seizure of St. Lucia by 
Britain, 7 ; the French attempt on, 13, 

15. * 6 . 

Western Australia, colonisation of, 119, 
238, 240; progress of, 326. , 

Westphalia, Jerome Bonaparte made 
king of, 33 ; assigned to Prussia 'by 
the second Treaty of Paris, 70. 

Wheat, rise in the price of, during the 
Napoleonic era, i. 

Whigs, the, 29; Canning’s relc.tions 
with, 96 ; the name of Liberal substi- 
tuted for, 134. 

Whish, General, at Multqn, 272. 

White, Sir George, defender of Lady- 
smith, 477. 

White man’s burden, the, 329-330. 

Whitelock, General, defeated at Buenos 
Ayres, 32. 

Whitworth, British ambassador to 
France, 5. 

William iv. , accession and character 
of, 105; and parliamentary reform, 
137, 138, 139-140; dismisses Mel- 
bourne, 155 ; death of, 158. 

William I. , of Prussia, and the creation 
of the German empire, 342 et seq. ; and 
the Vancouver award, 364, 365. 

William IL, German emperor, his tele- 
gram to Kruger, 459, 461. 

Williams, Fenwick, his defence of Kars, 

Wilson, General Archdale, at Debli, 
285-286. 

Sir Charles, '417. 


reduced by Huskisson, 93. 

Woolwich, proposal for a railway to, 
criticised by the Quarterly Review, 
121. 


Wordsworth, William, 127 et seq., 200, 

337-338. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act (1897), 


483.484. 


Worth, battle of, 347. 

Wyndham, George, joins the cabinet, 
524 ; supports Irish devolution and 


resigns, 532. 

Wynyard, Colonel, governor of New 
Zealand, 248. 

Wurtemburg, 7 ; alliance with the bund. 


344 - 345 * 


Yakub Khan, 387. 

Y^'h, governor of Canton, and the /if 
incident, 268-269, 296-297. 

Yellow peril, the, 5x0. 

Yonge, Charlotte M. , 339. 

Young Ireland movement, the, 185, 186, 
19O, 316. 

Yusufzyes, the, attack Malakand, 466. 


Zanzibar, 'occomes a British protector- 
ate, 446. 

Zebebr, Gordon refused the assistance of, 
416. t 

Zemindar! system (India), 115. 

Zollverein, the, 345, 

Zulus, the, 232 ; waf/ of the Boers with, 
234 ; menace of, under Ceteweyo, 393 
et seq , ; the war with, 396-397 ; annexa- 
tion of Zululand, 397. 
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